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FOURTH GRAND DIVISION 

THE NEAR EAST 

With the Near East we enter upon the regions whose 
history is in continuous connccticni with that of Europe 
from the time when European records begin. Our 
division covers Persia and all of Asia lliat lies west of 
Persia. Geographically, this area is much .smaller than 
tliatof the preceding divisions ; but it has been the scene 
of still more tremendous and world-shaking events. 

For here the Semitic races developed—the races which 
gave to the world the religion of the Hebrews, and its 
offspring, the Christian Faith, and Islam. Here was the 
cradle of those civilisations of the Tigris and k'uphrates, 
the oldest of which we have record, save Egypt. 

Here the Chalda*an learnt the secrets of the stars, 
llal)ylon and Nineveh .rose and fell ; Solomon raised his 
'Temple ; Aryan conquerors from the East, led first by 
Cyrus the Persian, fell under the Semite spell ; Aryan 
coiKpierors from the West, led first by Alexander of 
I\Iacedon, yielded to the .same enchantment. 

Thence the Pluenicians set forth, the pioneers of the 
greater navigations. From these regions the Apostles 
spread the (lospel which turned the world upside 
down ; issuing from them, the successors of the Arabian 
Prophet made conqiJe.st of half A.sia and North Africa, 
and crashed in a thou.sand years’ struggle against the 
nations of the West. The glory of the Near East is no 
more ; but it has played a majestic part in human history. 
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THE NEAR EAST 


THE ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS 

AND THEIR VANISHED GLORIES 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE 
EARLY EMPIRES OF MESOPOTAMIA & EGYPT 

Egypt, as regards its early civilisation, is so intimately associated with the ancient empires of Western Asia that in any 
general survey considerable attention must be devoted to it; but the geographical plan of this History requires that 
the main treatment of that country should come into the Fifth Grand Division, which deals with the continent of Africa 


L ess than a century ago the history 
of the ancient East could have been 
compressed into a few pages, and even 
these few pages would fiave been a 
mixture of history and romance. The 
scanty accounts of the great empires of 
Oriental antiquity which had drifted 
down to us from the writers of Greece 
and Rome were intermingled with myth 
and fiction, and what the Old Testament 
had to tell us about them was meagre 
and b'agmentary. A single case was 
sufficient to hold all the monuments of 
Assyrian or J3abylonian civilisation 
possessed by the I^ritish Museum, and 
the mummies and other objects of Egyp- 
tian antiquity scattered through the 
museums of Europe were merely so many 
curiosities the nature and age of which 
were unknown. 

In no department of science has so 
complete a revolution taken place in 
our knowledge during the last half- 
century as in that of Oriental archieology. 
Thanks to the excavator and decipherer, 
the ancient world of the East has risen, 
as it were, from its grave, and has become 
almost as familiar to us as the European 


world of the Middle Ages. We can 
follow the daily life and read the inmost 
thoughts of the men who lived before 
Abraham was born ; can study the 
actual letters written by the Babylonian 
king against whom he fought ; can 
examine the handwriting of ligyptian 
litteroleurs who flourished centuries before 
him ; and handle the jewellery and 
articles of toilette which once belonged 
to the ladies of the same distant past. 
The Oriental past, in fact, has ceased 
'to be distant ; like a landscape which 
the telescope brings near to us, the 
age of Moses or even of Abraham is being 
unfolded to us in all its minutest details. 

The excavator was at work in Egypt 
before he invaded the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Tombs were ran- 
sacked with merciless activity, and the 
museums of Europe filled with their 
spoils. But it is only rc^cently that 
excavation has been conducted with that 
scientific care and precision which alone 
can yield satisfactory results. Much of 
the earlier work was mere spoliation, 
which ended in destroying material of 
priceless value to the archaeologist of 
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to-day. But there was also much which 
helped to build up our present knowledge 
of the history of the past. The artistic 
skill and patient labour of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson recovered for us the life and 
manners of ancient Egypt, while the 
Prussian Exploring Ex])edition, under 
Professor Lc])sius, revealed the extent 
of Egyptian influence in the 
Sudan, and carried to Berlin 
V j A the material.^ for recon- 
anis e ges history of the 

country. Mariette’s excavations com- 
pleted the work of Lepsius on the his- 
torical side, and, with the foundation of 
the Cairo Museum, closed what may be 
termed the older period of excavation 
and prepared the way for the more 
scientific work of to-day. 

Meanwhile the ancient cultures of 
Assyria and Babylonia were also being 
brought to light. The Frenchman Botta 
and the Englishman Layard revealed to 
an astonished world the palaces of Sargon 
and Sennacherib and other Assyrian kings 
whose names were new to history. Other 
expeditions followed ; the sites of the 
forgotten cities of Babylonia were ex- 
plored, and the libraries of clay books 
contained in them were sent to Europe 
and America. Year by year the wonder 
has grown ; year by year, whether it be 
Egy})t or Babylonia, fresh discoveries arc 
being made, each more startling and un- 
expected than its predecessor, and bring- 
ing us into ever closer contact with the 
culture of the past. 

Hand in hand with the work of the 
excavator has gone the work of the 
decipherer. From excavation alone we 
could have learnt only the more material 
side of ancient Oriental civilisation. The 
decipherer has given us its history and 
spiritual side. This is especially the 
case with Assyria and Babylonia, where 
so large a proportion of the objects dis- 
covered consists of inscribed tablets of clay. 
. . . One result of the discovery and 
.deciidierment of these records 

Writing prove 

the great antiquity of the art 
of writing. The art of writing was 
coeval in the ancient East with the rise 
of* civilisati( 5 n. It formed an integral 
part of early Oriental culture, with which 
it continued to be closely entwined. It 
was used for literary purposes ages before 
Abraham was born in '‘Ur of the 
Chaldees,” and libraries and archive- 


chambers were established on the banks 
alike of the Euphrates and the Nile. 

One of the earlier fragments of Egyp- 
tian literature that have come down to 
us is a treatise on ethics which was 
composed in the time of the third dynasty, 
and some of the epics of Babylonia go 
back beyond the time of Hammuraft, 
the contemporary of Abraham. In the 
age of the eighteenth dynasty the his- 
torical novel was already flourishing in 
Egypt, and Babylonian scientists had 
written upon astronomy and mathe- 
matics before Sargon of Al^kad founded 
the first Semitic empire at the begin- 
ning of the third millennium b.c. A 
postal service had been organised along 
the roads that intersected Western Asia, 
and some of the clay seals which took 
the place of stamps, and bore the name 
of Sargon's son, are now in the Museum 
of the Louvre. Many of the original 
letters of Hammurabi and his im- 


mediate successors arc preserved in the 
museums of Europe, and testify to the 
minute care with which the king attended 
to the affairs of an empire that extended 
„ , . e . from Elam on the east to 
Palestine on the west. All 
aAAA 11 n classes and both sexes took 
part m a correspondence 
which went on increasing in activity as the 
centuries passed, until in the age of the Tell 
el-Aniarna tablets, about a century before 
the Exodus, it included not only Babylonia 
and Assyria, Egypt and Canaan, but 
Asia Minor as well. 


The script and language of the corre- 
spondence were those of Babylonia, which 
had become the literary and diplomatic 
script and language of the day. The 
Egyptian Government itself had to use 
them when corresponding with its own 
officials in Palestine. Even at Boghaz 
Kbi, the capital of the Hittites in distant 
Cappadocia, the foreign characters were 
employed, though the language they were 
called upon to express was the native 
language of the country whenever home 
affairs were discussed. But even among 
the Hittites all subjects of an inter- 
national nature were written in Assyro- 
Babylonian. The fact bears witness to 
the long continuance and profound in- 
fluence of the Babylonian empire in the 
West in days which until recently we had 
been taught to consider “ prehistoric.” 

The culture of Babylonia grew up 
under similar conditions to that of Egypt. 
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Both alike developed on the banks of great 
rivers, whose annual overflow was regu- 
lated and directed by engineering science. 
Both alike rested on the agriculture which 
was thus made possible, as well as upon a 
climate with regular seasons and sufficient 
warmth to allow of social intercourse 
out-of-doors. The farmer thus knew 
beforehand what weather to expect, while 
the people were not 
separated one from 
another in isolated 
households or small 
communities. In the 
great plain of Baby- 
lonia or the Egyptian 
delta, there were not 
even mountain 
chains to keep them 
ai)art. As soon as 
the rivers had been 
embanked, and their 
waters directed over 
the fields, or diverted 
into canals, the 
struggle of man with 
Nature i)ractically 
ceased ; thenceforth 
he could settle down 
to a life of orderly 
method and leisure. 

But the regulation of 
the rivers implied 
organisation and a 
directing brain ; here, 
therefore, as in later 
days in China, organ- 
ised states first arose, 
at the head of which 
was the king. 

It is difficult to 
believe that the 
engineering science 
which transformed 
the trackless swamp 
into the cultivated 
field could have 
grown up indepen- 
dently in two 
different parts of the 
ancient world. And 
since the problem that faced the engineers 
of Babylonia, where the annual inundation 
occurred after, and not before, the period 
of sowing, was more complicated than 
that with which the irrigation engineers 
^gypt had to deal, it is natural to 
suppose that Egypt would have derived 
its engineering knowledge from Babylonia. 


That there was a close connection between 
the culture of Babylonia and that of 
primitive Egypt is now known. The 
Egyptians of the early “ dynastic ” era 
made use of the Babylonian seal-cylinder 
and impressed the characters engiaved 
upon it on soft clay ; in a land of stone they 
imitated the Babylonians in constructing 
their buildings of brick ; they reckoned 
time in the Baby- 
lonian fashion, and 
carved vessels of hard 
stone of Babylonian 
shape. Even the 
strange composite 
monsters of Baby- 
lonian invention wefe 
re]')roduced by the 
artists of Egypt. The 
Egyptian language 
itself bears testi- 
mony to its Asiatic 
origin ; it belongs 
fundamentally to the 
Semitic family of 
speech, though it has 
been subjected to a 
strong African influ- 
ence. This African 
influence must be 
due to the fact that 
the ‘‘dynastic" 
Egyptians — the 
Egyptians, that is to 
say, who drained the 
marshes, established 
organised states, and 
founded what we 
mean by Egyptian 
culture — found a 
])oi)ulation of African 
origin already 
existing in the valley 
of the Nile. Recent 
excavations have 
brought the remains 
of this early i)opu- 
lation to light, and 
have allowed us to 
reconstruct their 
mode of life. In three 
essential respects they differed from the 
Egyptians of history. They were un- 
acquainted with the use of metals, their 
tools and weapons being of stofle ; they did 
not practise the art of writing ; and they 
were herdsmen of the desert rather than 
agriculturists. But they had attained to a 
considerable amount of civilisation of their 
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REVEALERS OF THE PAST 
lA group of the most notable archaeologists, to whose 
labours so much of our knowledge of the ancient empires 
is due. 1, Professor A. H. Sayce ; 2, Professor W. M. 
Flinders Petrie ; 2, Professor Lepsius ; 4, Sir A. H. 
Layard ; 5, Hormuzd Rassam, the chief assistant and 
successor to Sir A. H. Layard ; 6, Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

Pliotos by lilliolt & Fry and Maull & I'ox 
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own. Some of their flint implements are 
exquisite works of art, their vases of hard 
stone are well made and of artistic shape, 
and their pottery was of a high order. 

There had been a stone age in Babylonia, 
as in Egypt ; but at this early period 
the greater part of the Babylonian plain 
was still under water, what settlements 
. there were being on the rocky 

. plateaus to the east and west 

of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

* jlie plain, called Edina, or the 
land of Eden, by its inhabitants, was 
formed by the silt brought by the rivers 
from the mountains of the north, and it 
was while it was in course of formation 
that the discovery of the use of copper was 
made, and a picture writing was intro- 
duced. The copjx'r was imported from 
abroad, thus carrying back the com- 
mercial relations of Babylonia to the very 
dawn of history, while a running hand 
or cursive script developed out of the 
pictorial hieroglyphs. Wood and stone 
were alike scarce ; clay was plentiful, 
and it was accordingly employed as a 
writing material. The written characters 
were imj)resse(l upon it by means of a 
reed jxui or metal stylus, the result being 
that they assumed a wedge-like shape, 
and became what is known as cuneiform. 

The stone age had been of very long 
duration. At Susa, in Elam, the strata 
re])resenting it arc of great depth, and the 
])ottery that characterises it had time to 
make its way westward to the Mediter- 
ranean, and even to the shores of Spain. 
But, as in Egypt, so, too, in Babylonia, it 
is prehistoric ; history begins in each 
country with the use of metals and the 
art of writing. 

In each country, also, history begins 
with a number of independent states. In 
Egypt these gradually coalesced into two 
kingdoms, those of the north and south. 
The capital of the southern kingdom was 
at Hieraconpolis, north of Edfu ; its 

DeificMion regarded themselves as 

of the ^ successors and vicegerents 

Mottarehs hawk-god, and 

divine honours were paid to 
them. In Babylonia, also, the king was 
a god. How far back this deilication of 
the Babyloiiian monaich may go, how- 
ever, it is at present impossible to say. 
The first kings of whom we have evidence 
that they were worshipped during their 
lifetime were Sargon of Akkad and 
his son. It has, therefore, been thought 
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that the belief and custom originated 
among the vSemites, and that the deifica- 
tion needed the sanction of the priests 
of the great sanctuary of Nippur. 

Nippur and Eridu were the two sacred 
cities of primeval Babylonia. Nippur, 
now Niffer, stood in the northern part 
of the Babylonian plain, to the south-west 
of the later Babylon. The city grew up 
round the temple of Enlil, the lord,'* 
or Bel, of earth. Here American ex- 
cavators have been patiently digging 
year after year. They have made their 
way through the vast mJiunds of ruin in 
which the jiast history of the temple is 
recorded down to the virgin soil. But 
everywhere there is the same tale to tell. 
Even the lowest strata contain written 
monuments which show that the primeval 
hieroglyphs had already passed into the 
cursive or cuneiform stage. Babylonia 
was already a land of culture ; it })os- 
sessed organised states under kings or 
high-pricsts, and had already reached a 
comparatively high level of art. Hard 
stones were cut into seals in the form 
of cylinders and covered with delicate 
. , , ^ engravings, and at Tello 

Art and Culture ancient Lagash- 

m ar les Southern Babylonia, 

Babylonia 1 1 i 

Trench explorers have 
brought to light a large vase of silver, 
dedicated in early days by the priest-king 
Entemena and richly chased with figures of 
two-headed eagles, heifers, and lions [see 
tenth illustration on page 1587J. 

The primitive inhabitants of the Baby- 
lonian i)lain belonged to a beardless, round- 
headed race, usually termed Sumerian [see 
pages 266 and 1594]. They spoke an agglu- 
tinative language, like that, for instance, 
of the modern Turks or Finns, which is 
called in the native inscriptions “ the 
language of Sumer,” or Southern Baby- 
lonia. To them were due all the elements 
of Babylonian civilisation. It was they 
who had drained the marshes, had built the 
great cities of the country, and invented 
the cuneiform system of writing. Later 
ages believed that their culture had come 
to them from the Persian Gulf. Tradition 
told how Ea, the culture-god of Eridu, 
once the seaport of Babylonia, had 
risen morning by morning from the waters 
of the sea, bringing with him a knowledge 
of all the arts and industries of life. The 
tradition points to intercourse with the 
incense-bearing lands of Southern Arabia, 
and the culture that follows in the track 
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of maritime trade. For just as Nippur 
in the north was the cradle of agriculture 
and the reclamation of the Babylonian 
plain, so Eridu was the birthplace of 
Babylonian navigation. In the days when 
it was founded — some seven or eight 
thousand years ago— it was on an inlet 
of the Persian Gulf ; now the growth of 
the land through the silt 

Babylonian annually deposited by the 

Accoun o and Euphrates has 

Goo an vil than a hundred 

miles distant from the shore. Even in the 
historical age of Babylonia it had ceased 
to be a seaport [see maj) on ]\age 2()oJ. 

But its religious influence continued 
to the last. It was the home of the 
spells and incantations to which the 

Babylonians trusted for ]:)rotection against 
the demons who were believed to surround 
them on all sides. While the darker 
side of Babylonian religion was represented 
by Ni])pur, its brighter side was reflected 
in Eridu. Enlil of Nippur was lord of 
the demons, whose habitation was in the 
dark places of the earth, whence they 
issued to terrify and plague mankind ; 
it was the office of Ea of Eridu and his son 
“ Asari, the good being,” to discover how 
to counteract their malice and communi- 
cate the knowledge to man. At Babylon, 
which seems to have been originally a 
colony from Eridu, Asari passed into 
Marduk, the Sun-god who, when his city 
became the capital of Babylonia, su])er- 
seded and abolished the older gods of the 
country, including Ea and Enlil themselves. 

But long l)efore this happened a new 
race had entered the land. Semitic 
nomads and settlers poured in from th(' 
Arabian side of the Euphrates, and 
establisluul themselves securely in Akkad, 
the northern half of Babylonia. Thence 
they made their way northward into the , 
later Assyria, and even into the mountains 
of Elam to the east. They soon adopted 
the higher culture' of the Sumerians, and 

Origin of ^ development 

R.k«i • a new impulse. Out of 

and the Sumerian arose the 
culture and civilisation known to us as 
Babylonian, which made so profound 
an impression upon Western Asia, and 
through W^estern Asia upon the world. 
In Akkad the culture, like the language, 
became predominantly Semitic ; in Sumer, 
on the other hand, the older population 
succeeded better in holding its own and 


in retaining its language down to com- 
jiarativcly modern times. 

For a while it seemed as if the Semitic 
race were to be the ruling power from 
the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
deserts of Persia. Like the Arabs in the 
early days of Islam, they spread in a 
resistless stream from east to west. 
Recent excavations in Palestine have 
shown that at least as early as the third 
millennium before our era they had 
dispossessed the older Neolithic people of 
their territory and were filling Syria 
with cities surrounded by massive walls. 
The older peojile had not been acquainted 
with the use of metals ; they were a long- 
headed race who lived in caverns, and 
buried their dead. The Semites brought 
with them a knowledge of copper, which 
had long been employed in Babylonia, 
and it was doubtless the superiority of 
their weapons of war which enalded them 
to conquer and hold their new jiosscssions 
in the west. They burned their dead 
instead of burying them, and the caverns 
of the earlier race were replaced by 
houses of brick and cities built in imitation 
'Tk V those of the Babylonian 

plain. To the Babylonians 

emiic Semites of Palestine 

Imperialist i c' ■ i 

and Syria were known as 

Amorites, and, as trade developed along 
the high-roads that ran between the 

Euphrates and the Mediterranean, Amorite 
merchants passed to and fro between 

Canaan and Babylonia, and Amorite 
traders settled in the l-labylonian towns. 

The time was ripe for the rise of a Semitic 
empire in Western Asia, and this came 
with the conquest of Sargon of Akkad. 
The date of Sargon is given as the 
beginning of the third millennium B.c. 
by Nabonidus, who was an antiquarian 
as well as a Babylonian monarch, and had 
at his disposal innumerable records which 
have now perished. Sargon ’s capital was 
at Akkad, a suburb of Sippar, north 
of Babylon, which is mentioned for the 
first time in the annals of his reign. His 
first work was to unify Babylonia itself ; 
next he k^d his victorious army across 
mountains and deserts, subduing Elam 
on the one side and the provinces of Syria 
on the other. His campaigns in ” the land# 
of the Amorites ” occupied him for 4hree 
years ; then, we are told, he formed his 
widespread dominions into ” a single 
em])ire,” and assumed the proud title of 
” King of the Four Zones.” Nearly the 
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whole of the known world acknowledged reached the Nile after their passage across 
his rule. His policy and conquests were the eastern desert, and thence they made 
continued by his son and successor their way northward, erecting a sanctuary 
Naram-Sin, who marched as far as Magan, at each spot where they had been vic- 
or Western Arabia, and tliere wrenched torious over their foes, 
the copper mines of Sinai from Egyptian For several centuries Egypt was divided 
hands. IIkj em])ire was knit together into two kingdoms. It was during this 
by a system of roads and posts ; at })eriod that the so-called “ dynastic 
^ home, literature was en- civilisation was matured ; the land was 

couraged, and libraries of drained and canalised, cities were built, 
Greatest Hei ht books W(‘re collected the hieroglyphic script was evolved, and 
rea es eig iQ^ether. Th(i cuneiform the government organised. Eventually, 
script was modified and perfected, and the Menes, the hereditary king of This, in 
gem-cutter’s art attained a degree of the neighbourhood of the mo^dern Girga, 
excellence which it never reacherl again succeeded in uniting " the two lands ” of 

in later ages. Sculi)ture also made the south and north, and founding the 

similar progress, and a brok(‘n bas-relief first dynasty of the united monarchy, 
of the king toiind in Meso])otamia is one His own tomb has been discovered at 
of the finest examj)les tliat have come Negada, north of Thebes ; those of his 
down to ns of the sculptor’s art in successors close to the reputed sepulchre 
l^abylonia. of the god Osiris at Abydos, the sanctuary 

Hut the em}:)ire of Sargon and his son of This. The objects disinterred from the 
represents tlu' ajx)gee of Scanitic ])ower in tombs prove to how high a level Egyptian 
Western Asia. 'I'he wave ol Semitic ])ro- culture had already advanced. There 
gress had already begun to ebb, and it was trade with the Red .Sea on the one side, 

never overpassed the bounds to which it and with the /h‘gean on the other, the 

had already attain'd. In Elam Semitic obsidian of Melos being worked into 
governors W(‘re re])laced by native kings, exquisitely shai)ed vases ; the 

and the language of its capital, Susa, ® art of the goldsmith and 

ceased to be Semitic Rabylonian and jeweller had attained to high 

became agglutinative. I'he provinces of perfection, and household furni- 

the west regained their indej)endence, ture was wrought into artistic forms. A 
though the memory of the empire of cursive hand had been evolved from the 
Sargon was never lost, and was again and hieroglyj)hic signs, and massive blocks 
again invokcKi in lat(‘r times to enforce the of granite were hewn out of the (piarries 
claims of Babylonian sujaemacy. In of Assuan and floated on rafts down the 
Babylonia itself, at all events in the river to This, there to be shaped for archi- 
southern j)art of the country, vSumerian tectural purpose's. In the age of Menes 
priiK’es once more held rule, and the EgyjTian civilisation was already iK'aring 
brilliant cjxx'h which had witnessed the its Idoom. 

union of Semite and Sumerian was It was in the schools and workshops of 
succeeded, as is generally the case in the Memphis, however, the ca])ital of the 
East, by a long jieriod of stagnation. united monarchy, that this Idoom dis- 

Meanwhile, h^gypt also had been j)assing played itself in all its fulness. Memphis 
through a lunioil of high attainment in had been built on an embankment won 
culture, to l)e followed by stagnation and by Menes from the Nile, whose original 
decay. Here, too, there had been a course he had diverted into a new channel 
_ fusion of two races. But some seventy miles in length. Egyptian 

CiviHsed Bai)ylonia it had history thus begdns with a stui)endous 

from Asia non-Semitic race from work of engineering, the reality of which 

which the civilising impulse was has been verified by modern English 
derived, in Egy[)t it was the invaders from engineers. It was no wonder, therefore, 
Asia who had brought with them the cle- that under the fourth dynasty, some 
^ents of a higher civilis'^tion. Eater four thousand years before our era, the 
tradition ascribed their conquest of the development of mechanical science went 
Nile valley— without doubt, justly — to hand in hand with that of art. The huge 
their possession of metal weapons, and granite blocks used in the construction of 
traced their gradual progress from south the great pyramid of Gizch were cut with 
to north. Near Edtu they had first tubular drills fitted with points of a stone 
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lard as the diamond — an instrument 
vhich was rediscovered only when the 
dont Cenis tunnel was half completed. 
The hardest of hard stones were carved 
nto statuary instinct with life and por- 
raiturc ; indeed, one of the finest statues 
n the world is that of Khafra, the builder 
)f the second pyramid at Gizeli, which is 
)f a greenish diorite. The king is seated on 
lis throne with the imperial hawk behind 
lis head, and the face — speaking likeness 
hough it clearly is — wears the divine 
•aim of an omnipotent god. So far as the 
.culptor’s art was concerned, its history 
n Kgyi^t after the age of the fourth 
lynasty was that of a continuous decline. 

A hawk’s head of gold, with obsidian 
‘yes, found at Hieraconpolis, shows that 
he goldsmith’s art was equally advanced. 
\ statue of King Pe])i of the sixth dynasty, 
nore than life-size, and made of hammered 
■oj)])er, which was found at the same place, 
)(*ars similar testimony as regai'ds work 
n other metals. 

But with the sixth dynasty the Old 
unpire of Egypt comes suddenly to an 
‘iid. Memphis became the scene of 
^ revolution and struggles for 

n*the power; the political organisa- 

“ ^ tionof thecoimtry, which had 

eudai stage diviiicly-clerivcd 

lutocracy of the king, was broken up, and 
''hTPt passed into its feudal stage. 'I'he 
jrcat landowners became a feudal nobility, 
vho acknowledged the authority of the 
^haraoh in name, but ignored it in fact, 
Liid even the old line of kings ceased to 
■xist. The ninth and tenth dynasties 
)el(^ng(Ml to the provincial city of Hera- 
leopolis ; but they possessed neither the 
)()wer nor the prestige of their predecessors, 
in.d after carrying on war for several 
generations with the rival princes of 
Ihebes, they too passed away. Hence- 
orward, Thebes, which had grown u]) 
iround the ancient saqctuary of Amon 
Lt Karnak, became the leading city in the 
’alley of the Nile. 

In the strong and capable hands of the 
hiee Theban dynasties which constituted 
‘ the l\Iiddle Empire,” Egypt again took 
ts place in the front rank of history and 
ivilisation. The artistic impulse which 
n the time of the Old Empire had found 
xpression in statuary, now turned to archi- 
ecture ; stately temples of stone arose all 
>ver the country, adorned with sculpture 
md painting, the execution of which, if 
ve may judge from the recently excavated 


eleventh dynasty temple of Mentu-hotep 
at Thebes, was exceptionally line. Great 
engineering works were undertaken for 
regulating and distributing the waters of 
the inundation and for im])roving the 
system of irrigation which the political 
disturbances of the last few centuries had 
allowed to fall into decay. 'I'he Fayyum 
TK p* reclaimed and a large 

j, * .**’* additional acreage of cultivable 

cZueL to Ihe Kgyi,tian 

agriculturists. Hut the control 
of the river necessitated the control also 
of the regions in the south through which 
it flowed. Egypt consequently became, 
for the first time, a conquering power ; the 
Sudan was added to the dominions of the 
Pharaoh, and the cataracts were guarded 
by strongly built fortresses, 'fhe armies 
which had been trained in war with the 
negroes of the south, were used for service 
in the north also. 'I'he desert, which had 
hitherto separated Egyjit from Asia, was 
crossed, and the Amorites of Southern 
Palestine were forced to send tribute to 
Thebes. 

Scarabs and stone vases of the twelfth 
dynasty have been met with in the 
excavations at Gezer, west of Jerusalem 
Here, too, the tomlistone of an ICgyptian 
of the same age has l)een discoveri'd in 
the ” high-place ” of the city— a line of 
nine great monoliths, surrounded with a 
jflatform of stone, under the pavement ol 
which have been found th(‘ bones of 
infants who had been burnt or otherwise 
sacrificed to the gods of Canaan, 'fhe 
high-place was that^of the second city 
built by the Semitic settlers on the site, 
the huge stone wall of which was inter- 
sected with towers. Obj(uds of bronze 
occur among the ruins of this second town 
in harmony with the fact that the (‘aiiiest 
bronze of Egypt belongs to the epoch of 
the twelfth dynasty. A knowledge of the 
metal, it is jirobable, had come alike to 
Egypt and to Canaan from Asia .Minor, 
. to which the first use of it has 
Egyptian traced. Was it from 


Arts from 
Asia Minor 


Britain that the tin was 
brought with which the alloy 
was made ? 'fhe gold of Asia Minor had 
already been transported to Egypt in the 
age of the sixth dynasty. 

The ])ottery of Asia Minor hdlowcd inT 
the wake of the metal trade, l-lefore the 
second Amorite city at (iezer came to an 
end, the j'lolychromc ])ottery of the 
Hittites, north of the Halys, had not only 
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The centres of civilisation in the third millennium n.c., and the Babylonian Empire of Sargron of Akkad, Hammurabi 
and his successors, until the eve of the Kassite and Hittite domination in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries B.o. 
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betweLi"H^L’'^f'if>rw o/ empires that developed out of the first Babylonian Empire 

between ii.L. loOii and llhjo, showing the balance of power between the twelfth and tenth centuries B.C. 

THE EARLY EMPIRES OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 




The empires that rose on the fall of Assyria, and its division between the Median and New Babylonian Empires, the 
whole constituting the Persian Empire until the rise of Alexander, covering the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.C. 

THE LATER EMPIRES OF THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 
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made its way to Palestine, but had to a 
large extent suj^erseded the native pot- 
tery of the country. It is possible that 
it had also influenced the arts of the 
islands in the Greek seas. At all events, 
excavation in Crete has brought to light 
vases of egg-shell faience, exquisitely 
decorated in various colours with flowers 
-r, . and other conventionalised 


High Culture 


emblems. 


faience is 


p I * generally known as “ Kamares 

E«ly Crete & 

place where it was first found, and it 
characterises the period called by Dr. 
Evans, “ Middle Minoan II.” 

The discovery of the highly developed 
culture of early Crete is one of the most 
striking revelations of archaeological 
science. There, as elsewhere in the J.evant, 
a neolithic age of long duration was 
succeeded by one in which co})per took 
the i)lace of stone. The copper was in 
great measunj derived from the mines of 
Cyprus. How early the latter were 
worked is shown by the fact that innumer- 
able seals of cylinder shai)e, made in 
imitation of those of Babylonia, have been 
found in Cyprian graves of the early 
coj:>per age, and that these seals go back 
to the period of Sargon of Akkad. One 
of the commonest symbols engraved upon 
them is the picture of a copper ingot, 
often accom])anied by a bull’s head, which 
in Crete represented a weight. We may 
thus see in them the signets of the Cy])rian 
ex|)ortcrs of the metal. 

'riie conquest of Sargon of Akkad 
had carried a knowledge of Babylonian 
culture to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Of this culture, the use of the seal-cylinder 
and of clay as a writing material formed 
an integral part, and wherever they are 
found their presence is a sure witness of 
Babylonian influence. The Cretan tab- 
lets of clay, which have been discovered 
in such abundance in the ancient palaces 
of the island, thus point unmistakably 
B h 1 * towards Babylonia. They make 
a y Oman gamiest appearance in 

. “ what Dr. Evans has termed the 

first stage in the Middle 
Minoan period, though the strange hiero- 
glyphs incised upon them go back to 
the third and .last stage of ai: earlier epoch. 
Thi£ epoch, which followed the neolithic 
age, is itself divided into three stages, 
to the last of which belong the seals of 
button shape, whose original home was in 
Asia Minor, and which in the tim.. of the 
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sixth dynasty replaced the older seal- 
cylinder in Egypt. To the same stage 
belong also the geometric designs which 
distinguish the early ili)gean pottery, 
and which, thanks to recent discoveries, 
can now be traced back through Asia 
Minor to Elam on the east of Babylonia. 
Here, M. De Morgan has found abundance 
of pottery of exactly the same character 
which was manufactured in the neolithic 
ages long before the epoch of Sargon. 

The second and third stages in the 
Middle Minoan period represent the high- 
water mark of Cretan civili.sation. It 
was then that the splendid palaces of the 
Cretan kings were first built, with their 
spacious halls, their frescoed walls, their 
elaborate drainage, and their luxurious 
bath-rooms. The absence of walls or forts 
to protect them proves i)lainly that those 
who built them were lords of the sea, with 
no fear of the invader before their eyes. 
The beautiful ” Kamares ” pottery, with 
which they were filled, was imitated from 
vessels of gold and silver, while ])orcelain 
like that of Egypt was moulded into 
realistic figures of fish and animals and 
plants, and a linear or cursive 
script makes its appearance by 
Ihe »i<le of the hfer.jilyphfc 
writing. But the palaces in 
which all this magnificence and luxury had 
been displayed were sacked and burned, 
and for a time Cretan culture passed under 
eclipse. It revived again at the beginning 
of the “Late Minoan” period; the palaces 
rose once more in their former splendour, 
and in the south a summer villa was erected 
whose walls were decorated with the 
choicest spiecimens of the painter’s art. 
A change had, however, come over the face 
of Cretan culture. The old hieroglyjfliics 
had made way for linear characters similar 
to those used in Cyprus and at Troy ; 
bronze was taking the place of copper, and 
the long sword was substituted for the 
dirk. The jiottery, moreover, had assumed 
the form known as “ Mycena:‘an,” and was 
already beginning to degenerate. But 
wealth was still abundant ,* at Cnossos 
the ruler sat in state on an elaborately 
fashioned throne and watched the bull- 
fights and boxing matches in the arena of 
the theatre where slaves and captives 
made sport for their Cretan masters. A 
.sword has been found with its pommel 
formed of translucent agate, and its hilt 
plated with gold and engraved with 
delicate designs, while the royal draught- 
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board has been disinterred from its grave 
of centuries still brilliant with gold and 
silver, ivory and crystal, and the blue glass 
paste of which we read in the Homeric 
poems. The art displayed in some of the 
objects that have been brought to light 
was never surpassed, even in the later 
Greek world. The ivory figure of a diver, 
or the religious procession 
Grecian Art exquisitely carved on a vase of 
ft Cretan ]^]ack steatite, declares in no 
Renaissance yj^^ertain tone that the art of 

classical Greece was but a renaissance. The 
lords of Minoan Crete, however, were no 
Greeks ; that is made clear by their por- 
traits on the Egyptian monuments as well 
as by the strange composite figures of their 
religious art — combinations of a man and 
bull, of an eagle and a woman, or a winged 
cherub with a lion’s legs. 

The Middle Minoan ])eriod of Crete was 
coincident with a period of decay and 
foreign rule in both Babylonia and 
Egypt. The Semitic empire of Sargon 
and his son Naram-Sin was succeeded 
by a revival of Sumerian power and in- 
fluence. The Sumerian princes of Southern 
Babylonia made themselves inde]')endent 
or founded dynasties which claimed rule 
over the whole valley of the Ituphratcs. 
When the curtain rises onc'c more, it is, 
however, again a Semitic dynasty, which 
claims to have inherited the empire of 
Sargon. But the dynasty has its seat not 
in Northern Babylonia, but in the south, 
in Ur of the Chaldees,” on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, where bodies of 
Amorites from Canaan and Bedouins from 
Arabia had long been settled. The dynasty 
extended over five reigns and lasted for 
1 17 years. Numberless legal documents 
dated in the reigns of its kings have come 
down to us, and have made us well ac- 
quainted with tlie social life, the law and 
commerce, and religious beliefs of the time. 
1 he old supremacy of B’abylonia in Western 
Asia, which had once belonged to Sargon, 
Babylonia asserted, and Syria 

Again Canaan were again laid 

Triumphant . tribute. Gudca, the 

Sumerian high-priest of Lagash, 
who, vassal though he was of the king 
of Ur, nevertheless exercised an almost 
independent authority, ransacked the 
whole known world for the materials for 
his buildings. . Blocks of limestone and 
alabaster were brought from Palestine and 
the Lebanon, beams of cedar from the 
Gulf of Antioch, gold-dust and acacia 


froni the deserts of Northern Arabia, and 
diorite from the peninsula of Sinai, while 
other costly stones were quarried in the 
Taurus Mountains and floated down 
the Euphrates on rafts. About 2300 b.c. 
Gudea was viceroy of Dungi, the second 
king of the dynasty of Ur, who, like his 
father, the founder of the dynasty, covered 
Babylonia with his buildings and restora- 
tions. The j^rovinces of the cm]ure were 
carefully organised and taxed, and i)art of 
a cadastral survey made by Uiimelech, 
the governor of Canaan, for the purpose of 
taxation is still in existence. But the 
dynasty went down in disaster. Its last 
representative was captured in l^attle 
against the Elamites, and the lordship of 
Babylonia jxissed to the kings of I sin, 
whose dynasty lasted for 223 years. 

Then evil days fell u])on Babylonia. City 
fought against city; the Elamites raided 
it from the east, while Amoritc invaders 
attacked it from the west. The Amorites 
eventually ])ossessed themselves of the 
northern half of the country, and made 
Babylon their capital. For the first time in 
history it became the leading city in Baby- 
^ „ Ionia, and, eventually — when 

® ® ^ the kingdom of the Amoritc 

clvaucd Asia Rvew into an empire 

— the capital and holy city ol 
the civilised Asiatic world. Marduk, its 
patron-god, folUm'ed the fortunes of his 
city ; he, too, became the supreme 
Bel, or ” Lord,” of the Babylonian deities 
in heaven, as his vicegerent and ado]:)ted 
son, the king of Babylon, was the sujireme 
lord of their worshippers upon earth. 

But it needed a long struggle before the 
new dynasty succe<nied in overcoming all 
rival claimants to the throne of Western 
Asia, and in re-establishing the empire 
of, Sargon. At one time it seemed as if 
Elam were destined to take the place of 
Babylonia, and the wave of Semitic 
influence which had been rolled back from 
the Elamite mountains would retreat from 
the Babylonian plain itself. Babylon was 
taken and plundered by the Elamite 
monarch, and Esagila, the temple of 
Bel-Merodach, was fiurnt with fire. Its 
king, Sin-muballit, disappears from his- 
tory, and his son, Hammurabi, or Am- 
raphcl, a mere boy, was set on the vacant 
throne as an Elamite tributary. At the 
same time Southern Babylonia was trans- 
formed into another dependent state and 
given to an Elamite prince, Eri-Aku — 
called Rim-Sin by his Semitic subjects 
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— who fixed his capital at Larsa. Eri- 
Aku’s father was appointed governor of 
Syria and Palestine, which had passed to 
Elam with the conquest of Babylonia. 

Hammurabi grew up and proved to be 
one of the ablest rulers that have ever 
lived. In the thirtieth year of his reign 
he felt himself strong enough to rise in 
rebellion against his Elamite suzerain. 
The forces of Elam were overthrown in 
a decisive battle, and Larsa forced to 
surrender. Once more Babylonia was 
united under a Semitic king, whose autho- 
rity was acknowl(Mlged as tar as the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Indeed, Hammu- 
rabi seems never to have forgotten his 
Amorite descent, and on one of his 
monuments found in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia the only title he bears is that of 
“ King of the land of tlie Amorites.’' 

With the restoration of peace and the 
consolidation of his j^ower, Hammurabi 
set himself to the work of reorganising 
and administering the j)rovinces of his 
empire. Nothing seems to have been 
either too great or too small to escape 
the notice of the king. Numerous letters 
„ . . of his, written by his own 

Hammurabi survived to US, 

aw-giver show that he took as 

and Kiag , . , i - i 

much ])ams to investigate a 

complaint of bribery or Ojipression on 
the part of a petty official as he did to 
inquire into the administration of the 
Crown lands or the disci])line of the 
standing army. The compilation of the 
great code of laws, which was henceforth 
to be obeyed throughout Westei n Asia, was 
his work. ICabylonian law, like English 
law, was “ judge-made,” and its codifica- 
tion was at once a d(\sirable and a difficult 
task. One of the most remarkable points 
about the code is its purely secular 
character ; the gods may be invoked in 
the introduction and peroration, but in 
the code itself it is the civil Jaw as laid 
down by the judges and sanctioned by 
the authority of the king that is alone 
regarded. E(|nally remarkable is the way 
in which the old law of blood-revenge is 
superseded in it by a system of fixed 
legal penalties, which can be inflicted only 
by the judge after full and impaitial trial. 
* The publication of the c ode was doubt- 
less suggested by the efiorts Hammu- 
rabi was called upon to make for the sup- 
j)ression of crime, and more especially 
the acts of brigandage, to which the 
intestine troubles of Babylonia had given 
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rise. But it was also part of a literary 
revival which characterises the age of 
Hammurabi as it had characterised the 
age of Sargon. The great Chaldican Epic 
of Gilgamesh was composed, embodying 
older poems or traditions, other literary 
works were re-edited or published for 
the first time, astronomical and medical 
- . treatises were compiled, com- 

4 0^0 mentaries were written upon 

Years A o earlier literature of the 

cars go grammars, dic- 

tionaries, and reading books were drawn 
up to facilitate the study X)f Sumerian. 
Learned men as w'cll as poets and lawyers 
were welcomed at the court, and the 
libraries of Babylonia w^ere again stocked 
with books on clay. Foremost among these 
were collections of the letters which ])assed 
between the king and his high officials. 

The long reign of Hammurabi was 
followed by that of his son, Samsu-iluna, 
who, like his .successor Abishu, made vain 
attem]ds to su])press a revolt which had 
broken out in the marshy lands at the head 
oi the Persian Gulf, where the Aramiean 
tribe of Kalda, or Chakkeans, afterw^ards 
settled. Here an independent dynasty 
established itself which, on the fall of the 
house of Hammurabi, may have succeeded 
in making itself master of the whole of 
Babylonia. This did not happen, how- 
ever, until the death of Sarnsu-ditana, 
the third successor of Abishua. His power 
had been weakened, if not shattered, by 
an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
from Ca]:)padocia, when it seems probable 
that Babylon itself was captured and its 
temple despoiled. 

The kings of ” the sea-coast ” did not long 
enjoy their possession of the disunited and 
tottering kingdom. Wild Ka.ssite hordes 
poured down upon the Babylonian plain 
from the mountains of Elam, and 
eventually founded a dynasty at Babylon, 
which lasted for 576 years. But the 
spell of Babylonian culture soon passed 
^ . . over the semi -barbarous con- 

Barbanwis Kassite kings 

n . . became Babylonian in manners 

a y onia customs, cven in language 

and names. Their foreign origin, how- 
ever, was never forgotten, and in spite 
of intermarriages with the Semites of 
Assyria and of Babylonia itself, their 
right to the inheritance of Sargon of 
Akkad was never fully recognised. Like' 
the Hanoverians in England, their ” right 
divine ” was rejected, and with the rise 
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of the Kassitc dynasty the deification of 
the Babylonian monarch comes practi- 
cally to an end. 

One result of the fall of the Hammu- 
rabi dynasty and the Kassitc conquest 
was the loss of the Babylonian empire 
in the west. It is true that Babylon still 
claimed to be mistress of western Asia, and 
the Tell el-Amarna letters are 
Babylon witness that even when Ca- 

Loscs Its naan had become an Egyp- 
Foreign ower ijgin province, Babylonia was 
still ready to intrigue with its inhabitants 
against their new masters. But, politically, 
Syria and Palestine were never again to 
be Babylonian until the day came when 
Nebuchadnezzar restored the old glories 
ot his fatherland and created the second 
P>abylonian empire. Babylon, indeed, 
(oiitinucd to be tlie sacred city of Asiatic 
civilisation ; it was reveied as the vener- 
able fountain-head of Asiatic culture and 
theology, but its political supremacy 
was gone. Babylonian influence ceases to 
b(' a living princi])le outside the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and the Babylo- 
nian culture of Western Asia and in the 
ands of the Mediterranean becomes 


inerc'ly the inheritance of the past. 

In Babylonia itself the Kassite conquest 
coinjdeted the work of unifying the Semitic 
1(1 Sumerian elements in the population 
which had been begun under the Ham- 
murabi dynasty. Thenceforward there 
is only one pco])le, the Babylonians of 
lat(‘r history, outwardly Semitic, though 
inwardly Sumerian. The language is 
Stmiitic, but, like English, profoundly modi- 
lic'd by the foreign element ; the religion 
is also Semitic, but its roots lie far back 
in Sumerian animism. The spirits of the 
ancient cult pass into human deities, 
in accordance with the Semitic belief 
that man was made in the image of the 
gods, and conversely the gods revealed 
mselves in the image' of man. The 
uigcs that thus j)assed over the map 
Barb.ri.ns Western Asia were reflected 
in the valley of the Nile. The 
Egypj Pharaohs of the Middle Empire 
had shown how the desert 
which separated them from Asia could 
he crossed, and the lesson was soon learnt 
hy their enemies. The Semites of Canaan 
‘ind Arabia descended upon Egypt and 
onnded the three successive dynasties 
hnown as Hyksos, or Shepherd, which 
"l^ted for more than 500 years. Like the 
Eassites in Babylonia, they were rude 


warriors armed with the bow and un- 
skilled in the arts of life when they first 
poured over Egypt like a flood. Its" cities 
were sacked and destroyed, and its temples 
profaned ; but, like the Kassites, they, 
too, soon passed under the spell of a 
higher civilisation. The Hyksos court 
became outwardly Egyptian, the kings 
assumed the old titles, and even gave 
themselves Egyptian names. Science and 
literature were patronised, and one of 
the Egyptian works on inathematirs 
that has come down to us was written for 
a Hyksos Pharaoh ; but, as in Babylonia, 
so also in Egypt, the foreign origin of the 
new line of kings was ucvcv forgotten. 
Up to the last they were compelled to 
garrison it like a foreign country ; and 
their court was fixed in the Della, where 
they could be in touch with their kinsmen 
in Asia. 


As long as the Hyksos rule lasted 
Egypt was an appanage of Canaan. 
The dessert ceased to be a dividing line 
between the two conntrie^^, just as in 
Norman days the English Channel ceas(’d 
to be a dividing line between Normandy 


Why Joseph 
Ruled 
in Egypt 


and its ICnglish ju’ovincc. The 
Semites of Canaan ])asscd to 
and fro across it, and, like 
Abraham, found a welcome at 


the court of their Hyksos kinsfolk. That 
a Hebrew like Jcisetfli should rise to be 
Vizier was no marvel ; nor was it strange 
that he should reduce llie native ])opiila- 
tion to a state of serfdom, and thereby 
strengthen the power of their Hyksos 


masters. 


But through all the centuries of Hyksos 
domination the Egyptians were awaiting 
their o]:)])ortiinity k^r revolt. Tradition 
averred that the opjwrtunily was given 
by an eittack on the native religi(jn. 
The religious passions of the j^eoplc of 
Upper Egy))t were aroused, and the Prince 
of Thebes headed the insurrection. For 


five generations the struggle was carried 
on ; it ended in the expulsion ot the 
foreigner and the foundation of the native 
eighteenth dynasty by Ahmes I., about 
1600 B.C. 

The war which had been begun in Egypt 
was carried into Asia. Under Ahmes and 
his successors Canaan was made an® 
Egyptian province, and the boundaries 
of the Egyptian empire wore fixed at the 
banks of the Euifliralcs and the rangers 
of the Taurus. The campaigns of 
Thothmes III. brought boundless spoil 
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and numberless captives to Egypt, while 
the gold-mines which were o})cned in the 
eastern desert made it the California of 
the ancient world. Maritime trade was 
encouraged, and Cyprus and Crete paid 
tribute to the Pharaoh. Even at distant 


Mycenfe, on the mainland of Greece, 
plaques of porcelain were imported from 
in . n f. Egypt to adorn the palace of 

E*yp< Realise, Gifts came from 

the king of Assyria which the 
Egyptian courtiers construed 
into tribute. In the south the Sudan 


was once more conquered, and Egyptian 
tGm[)lcs were erected on the banks of the 
Upper Nile. 

Hut the Asiatic empire of Egypt brought 
with it the destruction of the dynasty 
to which it owed its origin. The court 
became Asiatisiid. The Pharaohs married 


Asiatic wives, and filled the high places 
of stale with Asiatic officials. Eventually 
a king arose who attempted to overthrow 
the national faith of which he was the 


official guardian, and to substitute for it 
a kind of ])antheistic monotheism. He 
changed his own name from that of 


of educated intercourse throughout the 
eastern world. Not only the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon, but the kings of the 
Hittites and Cappadocia, of Mesopotamia 
and the coast of Asia Minor used it as 
well. The roads must have been kept in 
good order, for the posts were constantly 
passing to and fro along them. So, too, 
were the commercial travellers, for whose 
benefit a system of international law 
had been organised. 

Canaan was governed muqh as India is 
governed to-day. There were protected 
states as well as cities under Egyp- 
tian governors. From time to time 
Egyptian high commissioners traversed 
the country, which was garrisoned partly 
by native troops, partly by a small force 
of Egyptians. Bodies of Bedouins were 
in the service of the petty princes 
and governors, together with numbers 
of Hitlite freelances, who sold theif 
services to the highest bidder. In later 
days when the authority of the home 
Government was growing weak, these 
hired troops and their paymasters fought 
with one another, and endless were the 


Amon-hotep to Khu-n-Aten, “the bril- 
liance of the solar disc ” — the visible 
symbol of the new deity — and for the 
first time in history there was j^crsecution 
for religion’s sake. But the priesthood of 
Thebes were too |)owerfiil for the king. 
He was forccid to (]uit Thebes and build 
a new capital further north, at Tel lel- 
Amarna, where he gav(‘ daily lectures 
on the articles of his creed, and erected a 
temple to Aten, as well as a palace for 
himself, gorgeous with statues and 
frescoes, and glittering with gilded bronze. 

The archives of Thebes were moved at 
the same time to the foreign office of the 
new city, where their discovery in 18(87 
brought about a complete revolution in 
our conceptions of ancient Oriental history. 
They consist of letters and despatches 
written in cuneiform characters and the 
Eduction language on tablets 

in the l^at the 

Aneient East of Western Asia was so 

thoroughly Rabylonian that 
even the Egyptian Governinent had to 
.correspond with its own officials in the 
foreign language and script. They also 
prove how widely diffused education must 
have been. Not only were the educated 
classes of Canaan, including ladies, able 
to read and write in Babylonian cunei- 
form ; it was also the common medium 
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Cnnnan complaints brought before the 
. *p““ii-i Egyptiiin king by one governor 
to India another. The vassal 

king of Jerusalem, who seems 
to have been of Hittite origin, was esf)eci- 
ally clamorous, and also esj)ccially urgent 
that Egyptian troops should be sent to 
his help. 

But the Egyptian Government was 
already involved in difficulties at home. 
Civil and religious war was breaking out 
in Egypt itself, and when Khu-n-Aten died, 
leaving only daughters behind him, the 
doom of the eighteenth dynasty was 
sealed. A few short reigns followed, and 
then the nineteenth dynasty was founded 
in the person of Ramses I., about 1350 n.c. 
It represented the national reaction against 
the Canaanite and the foreigner who had 
captured Khu-n-Aten and his court. The 
Asiatic strangers were driven from the 
country or reduced to serfdom, and the 
high offices of state were again held by 
native Egyptians. The Asiatic provinces 
had been lost, and it was neces- 
sary to reconquer them. To this task 
Seti I., the son of Ramses I., accordingly 
set himself, and when he was succeeded 
by his son, Ramses II., Canaan was once 
more a province of Egypt. North of 
Canaan, however, the vSyrian province had 
fallen into the hands of the Hittites, who 
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had established their southern capital at that Ramses III., the second king oi the 

Kadesh, on the Orontes, and were threaten- dynasty, had to face than that which had 

ing Canaan itself. The struggle for its invaded Egypt half a century before, 

possession was long and strenuous, but at While the Libyans again entered the 

last, in the twenty-first year of Ramses, valley of the Nile from the west, the 

the two antagonists, weary and exhausted, Philistines of Crete, the Danaans of Asia 

agreed to come to terms. A treaty was Minor, and other Greek and Asiatic tribes, 

drawn up, offensive and defensive, recog- forced their way through the Hittite terri- 

nising the existing boundaries of the two . tory into Syria, and moved 

empires, and providing for the pardon and ^ ^j^^*** southward, partly on land, 

return from exile of all political offenders. Exodus par%t>y sea. After defeating 

The rest of Ramses’ long reign of sixty- the Libyans, Ramses marched 

seven years was mainly spent in covering into Canaan; the invaders were overthrown 

Egypt with his buildings or in restoring in battle, and pursued northwards to the 

and usurjung the monuments of his pre- harbour where they had stationed their 

dccessors. Of all his own monuments, the fleet. Here a great maritime struggle 

most famous is Abu-Simbel, in Nubia, took place, which ended in com])lete 

where a temple has been carved out of a victory for the Egyptians. The shi])s of 

mountain. Among the cities built by him the enemy were destroyed, and vast 

were Ramses and Pithom in the Delta, numbers of jTrisoners taken. On its way 

at which the Israelites were compelled to back to Egypt, various Canaanitish towns 

toil. surrendered or were captured ; among 

Ramses IT. was succeeded by his son them were Hebron and Jerusalem. The 

Meneptah. The death of the “ Grand entrance of the Israelites into Canaan 

Monarque ” of Egyptian history was the cannot have taken place long after this 

signal for attack on the part of the sur- event. 

rounding nations. The Libyans from the Ramses III. was the last of the native 
Th G d overran the Delta, while Egyptian conquerors. His immediate suc- 
« ships filled with Aclucans and cessors became little more than puppets in 

Lycians and other tribes of the hands of the high-priests of I'liebes, 

® the eastern basin of the Medi- and when a strong Pharaoh again ajv 

terrancan invaded the coast. But in the peared on the throne it was in the person 

hfth year of ]\leneptah the threatened of Sheshonk or Shishak L, the founder of 

destruction of Egyjflian civilisation was the twenty-second dynasty and chief of 

averted by a decisive victory which he the Libyan bodyguard. But for many 

gained over the invading hordes. The centuries Egypt ceased to be a factor in 

Libyans and their allies were practically international politics ; its influence did 

exterminated. It was under the cover of not extend beyond its own natural confines, 

this Libyan invasion that the Israelites — and it needed all its strength to protect 

called Tsraclii on a monument of the itself against the negro princes of the 

Pharaoh — would seem to have escaped Sudan. One of them eventually overran 

from their Egyptian taskmasters ; the E^ypt, and plundered iMemphis, while 

land of Goshen was deserted, and three another succeeded in permanently occup}^- 

years later we find its pasturage handed ing the country, and establishing a 

over to Edomite herdsmen. dynasty of Ethiopian kings. The Ethiotnan 

But neither the Egyptian monarchy nor conquest was followed by the Assyrian 

the dynasty that ruled it recovered from conquest ; for a time Assyrian satraps 

the blow which the barbarians from the « collected tribute in the cities 

west and north had dealt it. Its Asiatic of Egypt and Assyrian armies 

empire was lost for ever, and the frontier p*^r**^ ruthlessly su]:)pressed revolts 

cities of Canaan which guarded the entrance c against the foreign rule. In 662 

to Asia fell into the hands of Philistine b.c. Thebes— the No-Amon 01 the Old 

pirates from Crete. The nineteenth dynasty Testament - was sacked and burnt, and the 

perished from decay, and after a short ancient capital of Egypt lived thenc§- 

interval of anarchy was followed by the forward upon its past fame. When Egypt 

twentieth. recovered its independence under Psam- 

Once more Egyj^t was called upon to metichus and his successors of the twenty- 

^pel an attack of the northern tribes, sixth dynasty, the seat of power was 

But it was a more formidable confederacy transferred permanently to the north. 
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For five centuries— from the age of 
Ramses III. to that of the Kthiojuan 
Tirhakah — Egypt thus remained outside 
the sphere of international politics, in a 
sort of backwater of the world’s history. 
Babylonia was in like condition ; the 
leadership had passed to other lands and 
younger races. At first it was the Hittites 
who ])romised to become the 
f*#k leading people in Western Asia. 
° With their yellow skins, protru- 

* ‘ sive jaws, and l:)eardlcss faces 
they descended from Cappadocia and the 
Taurus Mountains upon the fertile |)lains of 
Syria, and at an early date had possessed 
themselves of Carchemish, which com- 
manded the ford over the Eu])hratcs and the 
liigh-road of commerce from east to W(^st. A 
kindrofl race found(?(l a monarchy— that of 
Mitani — in Northern Mesopotamia, where 
in the age of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty they became so pow(‘rful as to 
be allowed to marry into the Royal house 
of the Pharaohs. Long before this the 
Hittites had invaded Balyylonia, and h(‘lped 
to overthrow the dynasty of Hammu- 
rabi, but it was not until the fifteenth 
century before our era that they founded 
an empire, which extended to the coasts of 
the (ireek seas, and bid fair to make 
Canaan what tlie Assyrians called it, a 
“ Hittite land.” Under Khattu-sil T. and 
his successors the larger ])art of Asia Minor 
was transformed into a confederacy of 
vassal stales ; Hittite soldiers jioured 
southward through the ])asses of the 
Taurus, and the possession of Syria and 
Palestine was disputed with the Idiaraol^ 
of Egypt. The way had already been 
preiKired by th(' Hittite freelances, who 
liad hired their service's to the EgyjUiau 
Government and the petty jirinces ol 
Canaan ; as the powi'r of Egypt declined 
the regular forces of the " great king of the 
Hittites” followed in tlieir rear, and 
Kadesh on tlie Orontes was made the 
southern cajhtal of his empire. The old 
„ . Hittite capital at Boghaz Koi, 

of Hiltite 7*: '• ” Cyanic one 

Empire ^ ^ CltlCS of the world ; 

strong walls ot stone, wide 
in circuit, enclosed stately palaces and 
temples, which contained libraries ol clay 
]ijooLs inscribed in cuneiform characters, 
and written sometimes in the xAssyrian 
language, .sometimes in that of the Hittites 
themselves. A knowledge ot the cunei- 
form script had doubtless been conmuni- 
cated to the Hittites by the .Assyrian 
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colonics which had been planted in the 
heart of Capi^adocia as early as the age 
of Hammurabi, the ruins of one of 
which have been found at Kara Eyuk, near 
Kaisariyeh. It was the mineral wealth of 
Asia Minor that had attracted the colonists 
and raiders of A.ssyria and Babylonia^ the 
gold of the sixth Egyptian dynasty was 
already derived from its mines. 

For a time the Hittites dominated the 
civilised world of the East. Their armies 
marched to Lydia, and carried their art 
and culture to Greek lands. \The culture 
itself was of Babylonialt origin, but had 
been modified in a peculiar fashion. Just 
as the cuneiform signs of Babylonia super- 
seded the native hieroglyphs, except for 
monumental ])urposes, so, too, the native 
art had to give way before the artistic 
conceptions of the Babylonians, and even 
the old fetish worship of the country was 
replaced by the antliropomorphic divini- 
ties of Babylon. The Greek centaur and 
the winged horse Pegasus came from 
Babylonia to the West through Hittite 
intermediaries. A treaty between Ram- 
ses II. and the Hittite king marks the 
extreme limit of the Hittite 
A It is probable that 

tlui irruption of the northern 
^ tribes, which overthrew the 

foreign power of Egypt and sapped its 
internal forces, also broke up the Hittite 
empire. Isolated fragments of this empire 
alone survived ; there was never again a 
great king ” who could summon his 
vassals from the furthest bounds of Asia 
Minor, and treat on equal terms with one 
of the mightiest of the Egyptian Pharaohs. 

It was to the movement of the northern 
tribes that th(' downfall of Cretan civilisa- 
tion seems also to have been due. The 
maritime suj)remacy of Crete was lost ; 
pirates landed from the north and 
destroyed its palaces, and the dynasty of 
Minos passed away. The period at which 
this took place is coeval with that known 
as ” Mycenrean,” when a peculiar class of 
pottery was spread over the .^Fgean world, 
and when artists from the Greek seas made 
goblets and vases for the Egyptian’ 
Pharaoh Khu-n-Aten, and painted the 
floors of his palace at Tell el-Amarna 
with naturalistic scenes. A century or two 
later half-civilised Dorians, speaking the 
Greek language, streamed southward from 
their northern homes ; Mycenae, .Sparta, 
Crete, all alike were overwhelmed, and the 
old Minoan culture was lost and forgotten. 
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THE LATER EAPIRES 

PHCENICIA, ISRAEL. ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


T he break-up of the powers that had 
so long been supreme in the Oriental 
world was the opportunity of Canaan. 
At first it seemed as if Canaan, the battle- 
lield of the nations, would itself be swal- 
lowed up in the cataclysm. The Israelites, 
fresh from their desert training, and 
moulded into a compact nationality by 
the legislation of Sinai and Kadesh, after 
an unsuccessful endeavour to invade 
Canaan from the south, overran the coun- 
try east of the Jordan, and then forced 
their way into the ])lains and mountains 
of the West. The Canaanites, weakened 
by intestine feuds and the long war 
between Egypt and .the Hittites, were in no 
condition to resist them ; city after city 
f(‘ll into the hands of the rude desert tribes, 
and for a while became a deserted ruin. 
'I'lie native Canaanites retreated into the 
north or to the coastland of Phoenicia, 
. . or else made terms with the 
Phoenicia went on, 

f IW intermarried with them. The 
a ower Qf coast had always 

been more maritime than agricultural; 
now they turned entirely to their sea 
trade. There were no longer either Cretan 
or Egyptian fleets to bar their enterprise, 
and tile Greek seas soon passed into the 
})osscssion of the Phoenician merchant- 
men. The mu rex was discovered with its 
purple dye, and 'fyre and Sidon, with their 
companion cities, grew rich with the 
development of their trade. Phoenicia 
became the centre of the carrying trade 
of the civilised world, the intermediary 
between East and West. The art and 
culture of Asia was carried as far as Spain 
and the Straits of Gibraltar, Phoenician 
colonies were founded on the shores of 
Africa and Europe, and a new art arose 
in which Assyrian, Egyptian, and Asiatic 
elements were mingled together, without, 
however, any attempt at originality. The 
old amber trade from the Baltic to the 


head of the Adriatic passed into Phamician 
hands ; so, too, did the trade in British 
tin, which travelled overland to Massilia, 
the modern Marseilles. 

Tyre, secure in its insular ])osition, took 
the lead among the Phoenician cities. 

Under Abibal and his son, 
yrc. Hiram E, its temple of Mel- 
1 i A r't karth, its royal palace, and its 
s an 1 y were rebuilt and 

enlarged, and the simpler Phoenician 
alphabet replaced the cumbrous cuneiform. 
Along with the change of scri])t went a 
change in the literary language; the native 
language of Canaan™Hebrew, as we should 
call it — was substituted for Assyrian, and 
papyrus and parchment for the clay talflct. 

The development of Israeli tish power 
was synchronous with that ol Pluenicia. 
An abortive attem])t to establish an 
Israelitish monarchy had been made by 
Abimelech, but the Irilxs were not yet 
ripe for organised union. This was lorced 
u])on them by the Philistine conquest of 
the country ; resistance to the “ un- 
circumcised ” ioreiguer from ( rote de- 
veloped first a feeling of common origin 
and worship, and then ot the necessity tor 
a leader in war. The destruction of the 
national sanctuary at Shiloh, with its 
priesthood and archives, removed what 
might have been a rival to the royal 
authority ; Saul, indeed, tell in the 
struggle with the enemy, but undcu' David 
and his able general, Joab, the Philistines 
were not only driven back, but compelled 
to acknowledge the supremacy 
D&vid, Hebrew king. With an 

Emperor behind him, composed 

of Israel foreign mercenaries, 

David found himself strong enough not 
only to weld the Israelitish tribes into a 
monarchical state, but to create an empiie 
which extended as far as the Eiqdirates. 
There was no other power in Western Asia 
to dispute his progress ; Egypt and the 
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Hittites were alike effete; so were the its independence and the high-j)ricst 
Bal)ylonians ; and the Aramccans of Meso- became a king. The sources of his power 
potamia had successfully blocked the lay in the north ; there Nineveh had been 
Assyrian advance. built at the junction of the Tigris and the 

The consolidation of the kingdom, begun Upper Zab, and communication was kept 
by David, wa^ comj^leted by his son uj), not only with Southern Armenia, but 

Solomon. Jerusalem had already l)een even with the colonies in distant Cappa- 
made a caj)ital ; now a new central docia. Bronze, of which the earliest 

sanctuary was erected in it, known examples have been found in Asia 
SK*^Vd * built by the king and attached Minor, was imported into Palestine and 
En^ded*^*^”' like a" cha])el to the royal Hgypt on the one side, and into Assyria 

^ ^ ])alacc. As in Assyria, the king on the other, and the horse followed in 

took the place of the high-pricst. Alliance the wake of bronze. ^ 

was made with Tyr(‘, aiul the Israelitish From the outset, the Assyrian was a 
treasury was repleiiislied with the wealth trader rather than an agriculturist, 
which Tyrian trafle helj)ed to ]')our into it. Circumstances forced him to be a soldier 
Ibit the extravagance of tlie king knew as well. The need of keeping the road to 

no boun(N. 'raxation was iiu'reased until the north open obliged Assyria to be from 

the freemen of Israi'l b(‘gan to murmur, the first a military kingdom, .and the 

and the subject territories to rebel, neighbourhood of the Kurdish mountains, 

ICxjx'uditiuc' was for the most ])art on with their wild and thievish ])oi)ulation, 

jialaces and similar luxuries, whi('h brought kept the Assyrian troops constantly 

the state but little ])rofit, and fonagn emj)loyed. 'fhe power of the Assyrian 

loans weri! as yet unknown. When kings, like that of the kings of the northern 

Solomon died, the empii'e was already kingdom of Israeli, restc'd on the army ; 

breaking in juec'es, and discontent was they were, in fact, military commanders 

seething at home. Without his jirestige who owed their authority to a successful 
and experience', his son Rehoboam failed . revolt from liabylonia. Hence 

to nu'et it : the northern tribes burst into . 4*^***^^ in Assyria tlu' head of the state 
revolt, and from thenceforth a kingdom of 

Israc'l stood by the side of that of Judah. ^ ^ y onia . vvhile the 

Of the ('mj)ire o( David all that was left Babylonian monarch was subordinate to 

were lulom, which was kej)t by Judah, the priesthood, the Assyrian monarch 

and Moab, which went with Israel. Five was himself the high‘])riest. Tike Jahveh 

years later, the Egyptian Pharaoh Shishak in Israel, Ashur in Assyria was a “ Lord 

invaded Judah ; Jerusalem was taken, its of Hosts ” ; without wife or child, he led 
palace buriu'd and its archives destroyed, the Assyrian armies to victory, and 
Its short dream ot political j)ower was destroyed those wTo would not acknow- 
gone for ev'er ; thenceforward it was in the ledge his name. 

world ot religion, and not of j^olitics, that P>ab\ionia was long reluctant to recog- 
its intliK'iice wais to be felt. nise the indt'pendence of its rebellious 

I he j)()litical stage* was thus cleared vassal. Burnaburiash, the Babylonian 

tor the advent ol Assyria. And formally king, in his letters to the Egyptian 
centuries .Assyria had been ])reparing Pharaoh, still claims sovereignty over the 
itself tor its future work. At first it had northern kingdom. But facts were too 
been merely the district surrounding strong for theories, and finally, in the 
the deified city of Assnr. now Kaia thirteenth century before our era. Tiglath- 
Military Slierghat, Oil the western bank In-aristi, or Tukulti-Ninib I., king of 
Empire of Tigris. Tlie names of Ass 3 a'ia, took the sacred city of Babylon 

Assyria fhe early kings and high-priests by storm and had himself crowned king 
who had founded or re|iaired of Babylonia. His father, Shalmaneser I., 
the Tem|)le of Ashur were remembered the builder of Calah near Nineveh, about 
down to later days, and fi m the fiisl it 1309 u.c., had carried on campaign after 
bad been a stronghold ot the Semite, campaign against the Araraceans and 
For many centuries it had been included Hittites, and had brought Northern 
in the Babylonian emiiire, and a letter of Mesopotamia under his rule. 

Hammurabi refers to the troops who For seven years, Tiglath-In-aristi was 
were stationed there. With the Kassite lord of Babylon. Then a conspiracy was 

conquest of Babylonia, Assyria lecovered formed against him at home; he was 
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assassinated in his palace, and one of his 
sons seized the crown. A Babylonian 
king of the Kassite dynasty once more sat 
on the Babylonian throne. But the 
political prestige of Babylonia had de- 
parted. From thenceforth Assyria, and not 
Babylonia, was the ruling power in the 
valleys of the Tigris and Eu{)hrates. The 
sceptre had passed from the mixed ])eople 
of Babylonia to the j)urer Semites of 
Assyria. 

Under Tiglath-pileser L, in iioo B.C., 
Assyria resumed its cari*(‘r of foreign 
conquest. The nations of Northern Asia 
Minor were driven bac'k from the Assyrian 
provinces whi('h adjoined Ca])paciocia, 
the Armenian highlands were harassed by 
Assyrian armies, and the command of the 
high-road from Mesojxhamia to Palestine 
was transfern'd to Assyrian hands. From 
the Plicenician roast tlie Assyrian king 
sailed out to sea in a ship of Arvad, and 
then^ he reci'ived j)n‘sents from the 
Pharaoli of h'gypt, wliich included a 
crocodile and a hij)])op()lamus. Perhaps 
thesc^ were intended for a zoological 
garden, since tlie king had established 
. botanical gardens at Ashur 
The Assyrian Ni„oveh, planted with the 

tn'cs and shrubs of foreign 

^ lands. An attempt to invade 

Ikibylonia was unsucc(‘ssful, and the immii- 
diale followers of Tiglath-juh'siu' do not 
seem to have been gifted with high military 
qualities. At all e^Tnts for several genera- 
tions the armies of Assyria remained at 
home, and l:)y the cajMure of the Assyrian 
fortresses at the fords of the Fu])hrates 
the Aram.Tans once morc^ barred the 
way to the West. Palestine, accordingly, 
which had been threatened by the Assyrian 
advance, was allowcnl a res])ite ; oj)por- 
tunity was given for the founding of 
David’s empire, and the merchants of 
Nineveh were cornpelU'd to leave the 
trade of the Mediterranean in the hands 
of the Phcenicians. 

Under Ashurnasirpal II., who ruled 
B.c. 883-858, th.e Ass5U'ian lion again 
awoke. Year aftcu’ year the Assyrian 
army marched out of the gates of Nineveh, 
carrying ruin with it whc’ wer it went. 
>The campaigns were largely of the char- 
acter of raids ; their chief object was 
plunder. But they not only filled 
Nineveh with the wealth of other lands 
and made the name of Assyria one of 
terror; they also trained the Assyrian 
army itself so that it became well-nigh 
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irresistible. East, west and north it 
made its way, and the ruthlessness of its 
king -the cruellest of a cruel race — 
marked its track with fire and blood. 

Ashurnasirpars son and successor, 
vShalmanescr II., who reigned B.C. 858-823, 
maintained the military traditions of his 
father. But, unlike his father, he aimed 
at something more than mere 
p r raiding. The conquered lands 

* p were placed under Assyrian 

governors and required to pay 
tribute, which was also exacted from the 
yassal princes who had submitted to the 
rule of Ashur. We can thus speak 
once more of an Assyrian empire, which 
had a more permanent character than that 
of Shalmaneser I. or Tiglath-pileser I. 
And with the establishment of the empire 
w'as assoc iated a commercial policy. Every 
effort was made to ojien and keep the 
high-road to the Mediterranean ; the 
Phoenician cities were made tributary, 
and for the first time Palestine became 
an Assyrian battle-ground. Its posses- 
sion meant the supremacy of Assyria in 
Western Asia, and therewith its com- 
mercial supremacy in the civilised world. 

In B.c. 853 Shalmaneser met at Karkar 
a confederacy of the Syrian states, which 
had been formed against him by the 
king of Hamath. Damascus was repre- 
sented in it as well as “ Ahab of Israel ; 
Arabs, Ammorites and Phcenicians had 
also sent their chariots and infantry. 
The battle ended in favour of the As- 
syrians, but Shalmaneser found himself 
too much weakened to pursue his advan- 
tage. Four years later he returned to 
the attack, and once more the Hamathites 
and their allies were defeated. The 
conquest of Syria, however, proved more 
difficult than he had anticipated, and 
even when he led 120,000 picked troops 
of Assyria against Ben-Hadad of Da- 
mascus, in B.c. 845, the result was a 
drawn battle. But events fought for 
him in the West. Ben-Hadad 
was murdered by Hazael, and 
the throne of Ahab usurped 
by Jehu. When the As- 
syrian forces again appeared, in b.c. 841, 
there was no longer the formidable 
league of a few years earlier to oppose it. 
Hazael was besieged in Damascus; Jehu 
paid homage, and sent tribute by his 
ambassadors, whose portraits are sculp- 
tured on an obelisk of black marble 
now in the British Museum [see page 1664]. 


Assyria 

Gains 

Syria 
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The other campaigns of Shalmaneser 
were directed partly against the Armenian 
highlands of the north, from which it was 
always possible for the invader to swoop 
down upon Assyria, partly against the 
Hittites on the Orontes and in Cilicia, 
who stood in the way of his schemes for 
creating an Assyrian province in Syria. But 
, before the schemes could be 
Shalmaneser s king grew too 

Son Revo ts {q take the field. The 

and eigns command of his armies was 
entrusted to a general, and intrigue and 
conspiracy began at home. First Asliur, 
the ancient ca]oital, then Nineveh and 
the neighbouring cities, revolted under 
his son Ashur-dan-])al, and for five 
years a rival prince reigned over 
the divided monarchy. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the military abilities of another 
son, Samsi - Raman (Shamshi - Adad), 
and the veteran soldiers who followed 
him, the revolt was at last put down ; 
Nineveh was taken and the rebel king 
])crished in the ruins of his })alace. 
Shalmaneser died shortly afterwards, and 
Samsi-Raman IV. was proclaimed his 
successor. He reigned for thirteen years, 
the earlier of which were occii])ied in 
cami)aigns against Armenia and the 
Medcs, who for the first time apjx'ar on 
the horizon of Asiatic history, while the 
later years were distinguished by a suc- 
cessful invasion of Babylonia. 

His son Adad-nirari IV. once more 
turned his attention to the West. I'he 
l)olic3^ of Shalmaneser was resumed, and 
an Assyrian army again entered Syria. 
Damascus surrendered, and its king, Marih, 
purchased safety by submission ancl 
tribute. 

But a new power had risen out of the 
north. While the Assyrians had been 
engaged in repressing the raiding ten- 
dencies of the semi-barbarous Aryan 
Medes on the eastern side of their terri- 
tories a new dynasty had established 
itself in Armenia, on the shores 

ImUaTn of 

Assyria eager to adopt all 

the arts and habits of Assyrian 
civilisation. The cuneiform script of 
Assyria was introduced in a modified 
form ; cities and palaces were built in 
imitation of those of Assyria ; Assyrian 
art was adapted to the older art of the 
country ; above all, an army was formed 
modelled after that of the Assyrian 
kings. From their capital, on the site 


of the modern Van, the Armenian sove- 
reigns went forth to conquer and to 
establish an empire which extended from 
Lake Urumiya on the cast to Capj)adocia 
on the west, and robbed Assyria of its 
fairest j)rovinces in the north. The 
descendants of Ashurnasirpal and Shal- 
maneser were in no ])Osition to resist the 
new force that had thus suddenly grown 
up beside them. They became feebler 
every year, and the revolt of Ashiir in 
B.c. 763 brought matters to a crisis. The 
revolt spread to the provinces of the 
empire, and an ext)edition against Ar])ad 
in n.c. 754 was the last expiring effort of 
the old regime. Fight years later the 
army itself rebelled ; the reigning king, 
Ashur-nirari II., disappeared from the 
scene, and on the 13th of lyyar, or April, 
B.c. 745, a military adventurer, Pulu, or 
Pul, senzed th(‘ crown and assumed the 
name of Tiglath-})ileser IV. 

Tiglath-juleser, the founder of the 
later Assyrian empire, was a man of 
unusual ability and military skill. His 
first task was to r(‘organis(‘ the kingdom, 
his next to create an army which, by the 

help of superior discipline and 
’ . arms, should become an irre- 

an mpire of Assyria 

was m a ixunloiis condilion. 
In the north it was threatened by the 
Armenians ; westward its road to the 
Mediterranean had been cut off ; to the 
south, Babylonia was restless and menac- 
ing ; while th(' Med(‘s on the ('ast took 
a(lvantage of iis w'eakness to recommence 
their raids. The n(‘W ruler of Assyria had 
not even the prestige ofl)irth and descent; 
his title had not been legitimised by the 
finest hood of Babylon, and the Assyrians 
had just tasted the filcasures of a successful 
revolt . 

The Araniican nomads of Northern 
Arabia and the Median raiders wan e the first 
to learn that order had been restored in 
Assyria. They wove driven out of the 
Assyrian territories, and an expedition 
which reached the Casfiian taught the 
Medcs to respect Assyrian power. Then 
Tiglath-pileser turned to the Armenians 
and their northern allies. A hard-fought 
battle, not far from Malatiya, decided 
the fate of the canqiaign. Sarduris, the 
Armenian king, fled from the field, where 
72,950 of his soldiers, with his state 
caniage and a vast amount of spoil fell 
into the hands of the victors. The Hittite 
and Phoenician princes hastened to pay 
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homage to the conqueror, and the me - for exacting a heavy fine from Tyre, and 

c hants of Nineveh found themselves once the expenses of the wars in Syria were paid 

more able to share in the j)rofits of the for with the 150 talents of gold — about 

M(‘diterranean trade. 3^400,000— which the merchant j)rinces of 

'figlath-pileser, however, was not con- that city were compelled to ])rovide. 
tent with the almost nominal ties which In b.c. 735 a campaign into the heart 
had hitherto connected the conquered of Ararat had effectually j)ut a stop to 

provinces of the Assyrian empire with the all immediate danger from that quarter, 

governing state. For the first lime he ^ The Armenian king was forced 

mtroduced into politics the coTice])tion of to retreat to his capital and 

a centralised government. Thenceforward Conaucsts watch helplessly the 

the provinces of the empire were to form wasting of his country by the 

a single organism, strictly controlled by a Assyrian army. Leagues of fertile land 
bureaucracy, at the head of which was the were reduced to desert, and Tiglath-])ileser 
king. The amount of taxation each should added the insult of setting up a memorial 
contribute was carefully defined, and the of his successes just outside the gate 
royal residence became an im])erial city of Van. 

into which the wealth of its dependencies Tiglath-pileser had thus justified in 
was poured. The empire was extended deed his right to be king ; it was now 

and maintained by a .standing army, in the time that his title should be justified in law. 

wake of which followed the civil function- Tii b.c . 731, accordingly, he marched into 

aries. The army itself was ])rovided with Babylonia, and two years later he was 

new weapons and instructed in new tactics. crowned king at Babylon, and his right to 

Thoroughly disciplined, and consisting as rule the em])ire of Sargon of Akkiid 

it did of conscripts raised partly in Assyria, acknowledged by the priests of Bel. The 

partly in the dependent ])rovinces, it soon long struggle' between Babylonia and its 

became practical master of Western Asia, insurgent vassal Assyria was over ; the 

With this new instrument at his vassal had ])revailed, and the Babylonians, 

Gov t Tiglath-i)ileser under- though with an ill grace, had to submit to 

overnment vvLat he determined should Assyrian supi emacy. 

be a lasting conquest of tlu' 'riglath-))iles(u* IV. died in December, 
West. The king was as keen as his mer- b.c. 727, and was succeeded by a certain 

chants to direct into the coffers of Nineveh Ulula, who took the name of Shalmaneser 

the trade of the world, and for this the TV. While besieging Samaria, he died or 

subjugalion of the Plujenician cities was was murdered in Decembi'i 722 b.c., and 

es.sential. ITut campaign after cani{)aign the throne was seized by another general, 

was needed before the spirit of the Syrian who assumed the name of Sargon, “ the 

slates could be finally broken, and Tiglath- legitimati^ king,” and subsequently en- 

pileser was forced to have recourse to the cleavoured to justify his title by claiming 

new ('xpedient of transporting a trouble- to be descend(?d irom the ancic'ul kings ol 

some nationality from its home. Hamath Assur. 'Vhv. army was now all-powerlul ; 

vainly tried to preserve its independence frequent revolution, as in the northern 

by alliance with Azariah of Judah and kingdom of Israel, had destroyed among 

other Syrian princes ; it was taken by the peo])le all feeling of veneration for the 

storm and reduced to the condition of an niling monarch, and the tlironc cons('- 

Assyrian satrapy. In i5.c. 732 the .same quently was the prize ol the aldest or most 

fate befell Damascus. ' influential military commander. Sargon, 

Rezon, the Damascene king, and Pekah however, ])roved that he had 

of Israel had endeavoured to dethrone o***^*^^* ability to conquer and 

the young king Ahaz of Israel, and to govern, as well as to influence 

substitute for him a creature of their own ssy***^ soldiery, and he also .siic- 

whq would join them in the defiance of cecded in doing what his immediate 

their Assyrian suzerain. Ahaz appealed predecessors had failed to accomjdish 

to figlath-pile.ser, who, nothing loth, .soon handing on his })ower to his descendants, 

made his appearance upon the scene. The year after his acce.ssion saw the 
Samaria and its king were crushed, Rezon capture of Samaria. Its leading citizens, 

fled to his ca])ital, where, after a .siege of 27,2vSo in number, were carried into exile, 

two years, he was starved out and ])ut to and the country placed under an Assyrian 

death. Meanwhile, a pretext was found governor. In b.c. 717 came the fall ot 
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Carchemish, with which the history of the 
Hittites finds its end. The city became 
the seat of an Assyrian satrap, and the 
ford across the Euj)hrates was henceforth 
under Assyrian control. Trade had 
definitely passed into Assyrian hands. 

But the northern kingdoms made one 
last struggle for resistance. Rusas I. of 
Van placed himself at the head of a great 
confederacy which included the Minni of 
Lake Urumiya and Midas the Moschian 
in Asia Minor. Year after year the war 
lasted with varying fortunes. At last 
the time came wlien the Assyrians were 
victorious all along the line ; their 
armies i)cnclratcd the barrier of the 
northern mountains, and the strongest 
fortresses of the enemy fell into their 
hands. Iwen the Medic tribes had to 
submit to the conqueror. The power of 
Ararat was broken for ever ; the Assyrian 
king had nothing further to fear from its 
rivalry. 

Sargon was now free to turn his face 
southward. The revolution which had 


garrisons were away. Elam, after so 
many centuries of seclusion thus once 
more entered the political world of 
Western Asia. With its help Babylonia 
continued to resist the Assyrian domina- 
tion, and though Assyria was apparently 
successful its strength was drained in the 
contest and Babylonia triumphed in 
the end. What Elam was to 
Sennacherib 3 abyiQnia, Egypt was to Pales- 
tine. Ethiopian princes had 
Jerusa em conquered the valley of the Nile 
and put fresh blood into the' old kingdom 
of the Pharaohs. Lavish in their promises 
of help they induced the nations on either 
side of the Jordan to rise against the 
Assyrian. Hezekiah of Judah put himself 
at the head of the confederacy, secure in 
the strong walls of Jerusalem and the 
expectation of Egyptian aid. 

In H.c. 701 a huge army marched out 
of Nineveh under the command of the 
king himself. Tyre, indeed, remained 
untaken, but Sidon was captured along 
with the other towns of the Phoenician 


])laced him on the throne had cost Assyria 
the possession of Babylonia. Merodach- 
„ . baladan, the ChaldtTan, had 

a y emerged from the marshes at 

wep wi the head of the Persian Gulf, 
Fire and Sword 1 -it 1 • a r ^ 

and with his Aramcean fol- 


lowers had made himself master of Babylon. 
When the fortune of war began to set 
against the nations of the north he did 
liis best to pre])are for the coming storm. 
Alliance was made with Elam on the east. 


coast. Judah was ravaged up to the 
gates of its capital, but it was in vain that 
Sennacherib called upon the Jewish king 
to submit. At Eltekeh a drawn battle 
was fought with the Egyptian forces, and 
when pestilence soon afterwards descended 
upon the invading army, Sennacherib had 
no resource left but to return to Assyria. 
The rebellious vassal at Jerusalem re- 
mained unpunished, like Greece after the 
retreat of Xerxes. 


and ambassadors were sent to Palestine 
in the west to stir up disaffection there 
and form a league against the common 
o[)j)ressor. All, however, was in vain. 
I^eforc the confederates were ready, Sargon 
had struc’i his blow. His tartan, or 
commander-in-chief, took the Philis- 
tine town of Ashdod by storm, while 
he himself swept Babylonia with fire and 
sword. Merodach-baladan was driven 
back to his ancestral marshes and the 
Assyrian conqueror crowned king, at 
Babylon b.c. 709. Five years later he 
was murdered and succeeded by his son 
Sennacherib on the 12th of Ab, or July, 
B.c. 705. Brought 11 j> in the purple, 
Sennacherib had neither 'he ability nor 
thg tact of his father. His reign was to 
a large extent a failure. From the first, 
Babylonia was in constant revolt, and the 
vassal kings he appointed over it were 
dethroned either by their subjects or by 
the Elamites as soon as Ihe Assyrian 
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P'or the next few years Sennacherib 
had more than enough to occupy him in 
Babylonia and Elam. The great battle 
of Khalule in b.c. 689 brought matters to 
a crisis. According to the Assyrian annals 
the chariot of Sennacherib waded through 
pools of blood and rode over heaps of 
slain. Countless numbers of Babylonians 
and Elamites strewed the ground, and 
the Assyrian victory was complete. But 
the Babylonian records tell a different 

The Sack the victory for 

Bel of Babylon. As a matter 
B&bylon battle would seem 

to have been a drawn one, 
with the advantage on the side of the 
Assyrians. In the following year, when 
they appeared before Babylon, there was 
no force to resist them, and the holy city 
of Western Asia was taken and razed to 
the ground. Its temples and palaces were 
destroyed, and its ruins choked the canals. 
The act of sacrilege and brutality made a 
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profound impression upon the civilised 
world, and more than a century afterwards 
Babylonian historians held up the name 
of Sennacherib to execration. His right 
to rule was never legitimised, for it was 
never acknowledged by the Babylonian 
priesthood. When he was murdered by 
his two sons on the 20th Tebet, or De- 
cember, B.c. 681, his death 
Heaven-sent regarded as the righteous 

Vengeance on y^^geance of heaven. Another 
Sennacherib Esarhaddon, was at the 

time commanding the Assyrian army on 
the frontiers of Armenia. For forty-two 
days the conspirators held Nineveh ; 
then they fled with their followers to the 
Armenian camp, and a decisive battle 
took pflace in Cappadocia, on the 12th of 
lyyar or April. The Assyrian veterans 
gamed the day, and at the close of it 
saluted Esarhaddon as king. At once 
he set out for Nineveh, which had no choice 
but to confirni the decision of the soldiery. 

Esarhaddon, however, proved to be 
one of the best of the Assyrian kings. 
At once he entered on a policy of con- 
ciliation. One of his first acts was to go 
in person to Babylonia and there set 
about the restoration of Babylon, The 
temple of Bel-Merodach rose again from 
its ruins, the priests were recalled from 
exile, and Esarhaddon was acknowledged 
king of Babylon as well as king of Assyria. 
Babylon became the second city of the 
empire, where the king held court during 
part of the year. 

But an unexpected danger threatened 
•both Assyria and the whole fabric of 
Asiatic civilisation. One of Sennacherib’s 
acts of folly had been to destroy the 
kingdom of Ellip, which formed a “ buffer- 
state ” between Assyria and the wild 
tribes of the east. Cimmerians or Scyths 
• from Southern Russia crossed the Cau- 
casus and settled in' the devastated land, 
where they allied themselves with the 
Median tribes. Esarhaddon now found 
.. himself confronted by the 

-rue nQj-ppierners, who had overrun 
Assyria Armenia and attacked the bor- 

^ der cities of the empire. Public 

prayers were ordered to avert the danger, 
and finally a battle in Cilicia drove the 
invaders to the Greek and Lydian settle- 
ments on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The supremacy of Assyrian trade was 
the next object of Esarhaddon’s concern. 
All attempts at rivalry on the part of 
Phoenicia were suppressed for the future 


by the destruction of Sidon, and the 
building of a new Sidon, which was filled 
with Assyrian colonists ; while the tran- 
quil acquiescence of Palestine in Assyrian 
rule was secured by the invasion of Egypt. 
In B.c. 674 Egypt was conquered and 
divided into twenty satrapies, each of 
which was placed under an Assyrian 
governor. Of all the kingdoms of the 
civilised Oriental world Elam alone re- 
mained independent. 

The Bedouins of Northern Arabia had 
been coerced into order by a punitive ex- 
pedition which penetrated through the 
trackless and waterless desert into the very 
heart of the peninsula. The expedition was 
an amazing one, and is a remarkable proof 
of Esarhaddon’s military capacities, and 
the excellence of the Assyrian commissariat. 

The Egyptians, however, did not submit 
to Assyrian rule with equanimity. A revolt 
broke out, and while on the march to 
suppress it Esarhaddon died on the 12th' 
of Marchesvan, or October, b.c. 667. 
His em])ire was divided between his two 
sons, Shamash-shum-ukin receiving Baby- 
lonia, and Ashurbanipal the rest. At first 
. ^ ^ „ the arrangement seemed to 

A»K«rba«p»U wellT the Babylonians 

I being flattered by this 

acknowledgment of their 
equality with Nineveh. But after a time 
Shamash-shum-ukin became more Baby- 
lonian than his subjects, and indulged in the 
dream of restoring the ancient empire of 
Hammurabi, while, on the other side, 
Ashurbanipal’s claim to be his suzerain 
became more and more articulate. With a 
restless Elam behind Babylonia, sooner or 
later a conflict was inevitable. 

Ashurbanipal, however, was no lover 
of war. He was fond of case and luxury ; 
'his desire was to be a patron of art and 
literature, and to be known as the founder 
of the greatest library in the world. 
The copy of an old book was the most 
precious spoil that could be sent to him 
from a conquered city, and his scribes 
were busily employed in re-editing the 
ancient literature of the country and 
compiling works for the use of students. 
If war broke out, he sent his generals to 
fight for him while he feasted — or fasted — 
at home. • 

Moreover, the earlier years of Ashurbani- 
pal’s reign w’ere fully occupied in re- 
pre.ssing the attempts of Egypt to recover 
its freedom. Time after time the Assyrian 
garrisons were withdrawn, only to be 
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immediately recalled to put down another 
revolt. Eventually, Thebes, the centre 
of disaffection, was utterly destroyed ; 
for days the Assyrian soldiers were em- 
])loyed in hewing in pieces its temple- 
fortr(*sses ; two of its obelisks were carried 
to Nineveh as trojihies of victory, and 
the former capital of Egypt was reduced 
to a collection of mud-built villages. 
The city never recovered from the blow. 

Thit ('imnierian hordes, taught by the 
lesson they had received in Cilicia, still 
respected Assyrian territory. But Armenia 
and Lydia were each suffering at their 
hands, and each accordingly aj)plicd for 
help to “ the gn'at king.” The unwonted 
sight was seen at Nineveh of ambassadors 
from the J.ydian (iyges and Sarduris I IF. 
of Van, for whom an inter[)rctcr was diffi- 
cult to find. Assyria seemed to have 
reached the zenith of its power ; the whole 
civilised world lay at its feet, and the will 
of its monarch was as the will of a god. 

Ihit th(‘ feel of th(! colossus were of 
clay. Suddenly Ifabylonia burst into 
revolt, with tlu* armies of li^lam behind 
it, and the other provinces of the empire 
in its train. ln)r long the issue 
trembled in the balance. But 
tin* discij)lined veterans of 
Nineveh and the wealth of its 
finally prevailed. Syria and 
returned to their allegiance, 
Babylon was invested by the Assyrian 
army and at last starved into surrender. 
Tlu' Islamite forces were driven back into 
their mountains, and .Shamash-shum-ukin 
burned himself amid the ruins of his 
palace. 

Egypt, however, was lost for ever. 
Witli the mercenaries he had hired from 
(lyges of T.ydia, Esammetichus had suc- 
ceeded in siiaking off the Assyrian yoke 
and founding the twenty-sixth dynasty 
in n.c. ()()o. ft was the St. F_.uk(‘’s summer 
of J^gyptian history. An antiquarian 
revival dreamed of restoring both the 
art and the ]K)litical power of the past, 
and tor a while the imitation seemed 
successful. The ruined temples were re- 
built, the masterpieces of ancient sculp- 
ture were closely copied, and the land once 
more enjoyed ])eace and pros; rity. The 
later Pharaolis of the dynasty even 
grasped at the Asiatic empire of the past ; 
Necho made Pak'stine again the tributary 
of Egypt, and, like Thothmes, so many 
centuries before, fixed the boundaries 
of his dominions at the Euphrates. 
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But the Egy])tian revival was evanes- 
cent. It was effected with the helj) of 
Greek mercenaries, and the wealth wtiich 
filled the coffers of the Pharaoh was 
derived in part from the Greek traders of 
Naiikralis. The luiroj')ean had entered 
the land, not again to (jnit it ; tlie valley of 
the Nile was ceasing to be cither African 
or Asiatic, and was about to 
urapeftAs j£uropean. The decline 

of Assyria had allowed Egypt 
thus to claim once more its old 
position as a world power, 'fhe Elamite 
wars had ended in a barren victory for 
Ashurhanipal ; Susa, the Elamite capital, 
was indeed levelled with the ground, 
the tombs of its kings had been desecrated, 
and the EIamit(' monarchy had ceased to 
exist. J3iit the struggle had left Assyria 
in a slate of colla])se Its treasury was 
empty, and tlu? ]:)are mountains and 
ravaged fields of Elam were unable to 
replenish it ; while its fighting-men had 
perished in the ILibylonian revolt and the 
Elamite wars, and noiK‘ were left to fill 
their plants. When the .Scytliian liordes 
once more crossed the Assyrian frontiers 
there was none to resist them. Kesist- 
lessly they |)Oiired over the rich jilains and 
cities of the empire*, and penetrated as far 
south as the Ixirders of Egypt, where they 
were bought off by a bribe. Calah, the 
suburb of Nineveh, was taken and sacked. 
Nineveh was saved only l)y the strength 
of its walls. When Ashurlianipal died liis 
em])ire and with it the kingdom of Ass3n'ia 
itself were tottering to their fall. 

The end came in n.c. 606. Sin-sar- 


iskiin, the last Assyrian king, had vainly 
sought to check the growing power of 
his satrap in Babylonia, Nab()])o]assar, 
Cyaxares of Media led his legions against 
tlic doomed city ; after a protracted siege 
Nineveh was taken, its ruler slain, its 
people carried into ca])tivity, its palaces 
and temj)les burnt with fire. Assyria and 
its empire had passed for ever from the 
- . stage of history. Babylonia and 

Passes* ^ledia divided the relics of its 
for Ever between them. In 

605 13.C. Nebuchadnezzar, the 
son of Nabopolassar, overthrew the 
Egyptian forces at Carchemish, and 
put an end to the dream of an 
Egyptian empire in Asia. The death of 
his father shortly afterwards placed the 
Babylonian crown upon his head, and 
Babylon again became the capital of 
the Oriental world. Great architectural 
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works were undertaken to make it a worthy 
successor of Nineveh, and it was surrounded 
i)y fortifications which made it well-nigh 
impregnable. Nebuchadnezzar showed him- 
self as able in the arts of peace as he was 
in war, a patron of architecture and learn- 
ing as well as a pious worshipper of the 
gods. When he died, after a reign of 
forty- three years, the sceptre 
The Rise into feebler hands. The 

. priestly ])arty intrigued against 
Persia sovereign, and eventually the 

throne was usurped by Nabonidus, who 
sc'cms to have represented the mercantile 
(lass. The heart of Nabonidus was in 
antiquarian inirsuits rather than in the 
government of his kingdom, and the army 
was entrusted to his son Belshazzar, while 
no lu'ed was paid to the growing disaffection 
in the country due to his attempt to 
(•('iitralise religious worshij) in Babylon. 

But a new ]K)wer was rising in the h’ast. 
In the closing days of the Assyrian 
empire the Aryan clan of Persians had 
si'ttled in descTted Elam, and had theni 
rc'vived the ancient kingdom of Ansan. 
'fhey yielded a nominal obedumce to the 
Median king, but for all practical jnirposcs 
were indejiendent. 'I'heir pa'inces inter- 
married with the native Elamites, and one 
of them, ('yrus II., proved to be a military 
genius of the first order. By his overthrow 
of th(' Median monarchy, in 540 h.c., he 
becanu', the master of an empire which 
rivalled that of Nabonidus. The compiest 
of the Median empire was followed by that 
of Lydia, which placed Asia Minor at his 
feet, and for the first time brought Asia 
into direct collision with Greece. 

d'hen, in 5jS n.c., came the invasion of 
Babylonia, d'he Babylonian army was 
defeated near Ojiis, and Babylon shortly 
afterwards opened its gates to the con- 
queror. Nabonidus surrendered, and the 
death of Belshazzar removed all further 
opposition to the invaders. They had, in 
fact, been welcomed by an inlluential party 
Babylon Babylonia itself. Cyrus was 
Passes*' ^■^'S^i'ded by the priests as the 
Under instrument of Bel - Merodach’s 
vengeance on the godless Naboni- 
dus, and Cyrus was not slack in posing as 
the orthodox worshijiper of the Babylonian 
god and the rightful successor of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The exiles from Judah and 
other countries equally welcomed the con- 
queror, in whom they saw a deliverer from 
their Babylonian masters. The later years 
of Cyrus were employed in bringing the 


lands eastward of Persia under his sway. 
When he fell in battle against the 
Scythians, his son Cambyses })ursued his 
father’s career of conquest and added 
Egypt to the empire. The twenty-sixth 
dynasty ended in Psammetichus II., and 
Egyptian independence was no more. 

But the Nile cast a spell upon its con- 
queror. He lingered in its warmth and 
sunshine while revolt was beginning at 
home. The Magian clan seized tlie 
suj)reme power, and placed one of them- 
selves, Gomates by name, u])on the deserted 
throne. On his way back from Egy}')t 
Cambysc's died by accident or design, and 
the line of Cyrus was extinct. An avenger 
was found, however, in Darius, the son ol 
Hystaspes, who, like Cyrus, claimed 
descent from the Aclia'inenian Tcispes. 
Gomates was murdered, and Darius 
chosen king in 521 n.c. 'Fhe earlier 
years of his reign were occu])ied in 
lighting against rivals and pretenders in 
various ])arts of the em})ire. But at last 
Darius prevailed and his rivals were over- 
thrown. 

Darius ascribed his victories to Ahura- 
mazda, or Ormazd, the Aryan god. And 
it was indeed the Aryans and their god 
to whom the em|)ire of ('yrus 
^ had now passed. Its reconquest 
‘**.,.*^ ^ by Darius made it the Persian 

ivi isa ion comidete organisa- 

tion of which tilled the latter years of his 
life. The new empire touched the borders 
of Europe, and Greek colonies sent tribute 
to Susa. At first the struggh? lay lietween 
the Aryans in Asia and the Aryans in 
Europe, In'ween the PiMsiaiis and the (irecks 
of Europe, who weie destined to turn a 
fi’esh ]iage in the history of the world. The 
struggle closed with the dehxit of Asia. Tlu‘ 
heritage of the old civilisations, which 
Darius had united into a single whole, jiassed 
to Alexander the Macedonian, and Greek 
kings .sat on tlu* thrones of Hammurabi and 
the Pharaohs. The loundation of Alexan- 
dria was the mark and seal of the new order 
in human history ; East and West, Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, all alike met and 
commingled there, but the iounder came 
from Europe, and though the elements of 
its culture went back to the dawn of 
Oriental antiquity, the form which they 
received, the stanq) which they bore, was 
that of Europe. In Alexandria the old 
civilisations of the Euphrates and Nile 
were reborn and became Euroj^ean. 

Archibald H. Sayce 
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AraentSf A§!l‘'MiSor‘' and in'* Asu'''*tS; ‘5® countries of VVestern Asia-Persia. Arabia, Syria, 

Asia, whose history is here treated of inrinHrT^^^ indicates the g^reat ancient empires of Nearer 




ANCIENT EMPIRES OF WESTERN ASIA 


BY DR. HUGO WINCKLER& LEONARD W. KING, M.A. 

BABYLONIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


O F the two civilisations developed in 
the two great river-basins of the 
Nile and of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Babylonian civilisation has unquestion- 
ably exercised the greater influence on 
the moulding of the conditions in Nearer 
Asia, though Greek civilisation, and in 
consequence thereof our own, has been 
less influenced by the latter than the 
former. It is not yet possible to discover 
all the threads that were woven indirectly 
between Babylon and Greece, and the 
l^aths are still unknown by which some 
cf the ideas and thoughts of the earliest 
Babylonians reached the civilised nations, 
European as well as others, dwelling out- 
side the immediate sphere of Babylonian 
culture. In order to characterise the 
('onnection of Greece with Babylonian 
civilisation, it is enough to j)oint to the 
one Babylonian word borrowed by the 
Greeks, mina. As to the other 
aspect of the influence of the civilisation 
along the Euphrates, let us call 
Babylonian attention to one of its pro- 
Watches ducts, which we still carry with 
us in our pockets — the watch, 
with its twelve divisions, corresponding 
to the ancient Babylonian division of 
the day into twelve double hours. The 
paths on which the Oriental world, lying 
^^pparently so far from us, established 
these connections with Europe are uj) to 
the present still shrouded in complete 
obscurity. Thus, to take a single example, 


it is still a matter for investigation to 
what extent and by what channels the 
laws embodied in the Code of Hammurabi 
may have influenced later systems ot 
legislation. But in one striking instance 
the mythology of Babylon has survived 
in European beliefs, and the track of 
- - this connection may be fol- 
lowed; for it is now generally 
^ admitted that the biblical ac- 
* ^ counts of the Creation and the 
Deluge were in great part derived from a 
Babylonian source. 

The decipherment of the cuneitorm 
writing and of the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
has practically doubled tlic space oi 
time which our historical knowledge 
covers — that is to say, the period w(‘ can 
survey by means of written documents 
in comparison with that which was 
regarded as history for the districts of 
Western civilisation. It is true that 
excavations on early Greek sites have 
yielded abundant remains of the My- 
cenrean and of ]Tre-Myccmean culture^, 
while recent discoveries in Crete have 
included hundreds ol clay tablets in- 
scribed in the writing and language of 
an early Mediterranean people. Further, 
through periods cf pre-Minoan culture, 
the civilisation ot the Mediterranean 
races may now be traced back to the 
Neolithic Age. But in a more restricted 
sense of the term it may be said that the 
history of Greece can be followed back 
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to the seventh or cif^hth century b.c. ; was the language of diplomacy and 

while the oldest written records of Babylon commerce, and its employment at this 

and Egypt go back to the fourth millen- period throughout the Nearer East re- 

nium B.c. The interval which divides sembled very nearly the use of French 

their first founders from the Dorian at the present day. 

migration and the beginnings of Rome is If a study of the development of 

therefore as great as that which lies Babylonia implies in itself a history of 

between our own days and those of the almost all Western Asia, the task will be 

beginnings of Hellenic history, still more complex when we consider that 

Influence of ^ regions influenced by the history, comprising more than 3,000 

n uence of civilisation and history years, of a civilised world surrounded 

^ ^ of Babylon stretch far be- by barbarians must .show the most 

yond the countries watered by the two varied succession of natioijalities. It 

rivers. States which had reached so high is not onn people that meets us in 

e stage of civilisation as these of ancient Babylonia as the bearer of the “ Baby- 

Babylonia could not exist without laying Ionian ” civilisation ; it is a long series ol 

under tribute the neighbouring countries, most heterogeneous nations belonging 

and bestowing on them in return their to various races, which one after the 

own achievements, d'hus we see in remote other advanced into the great plain 

antiquity that Babylonia encroached on between the rivers, and lived out the rest 

Palestine, Armenia, Elam, even Arabia ; of their existence under the dominion of 

trading, conqiu'ring, and depositing there that civilisation. The same holds good 

her suj)erfluous po[^ulation and the pro- of the adjoining countries which were 

ducts of her civilisation, but also ex])osed subject to its civilising inllu^mce, although, 

to tlu^ attacks of her barbarian neighbours, from want of information, we cannot 

by whom she was often worsted. 'I'he trace the fact so clearly there, 

history, therefore, of the othca’ states and Just as the great civilisations of 

nations of Nearer Asia, taken all in all, is Sources of been developed 

grcujicd round that of ]^>al)ylonia. It is great rivers, the natural 

not mere aceidcait that we possess fi'w or j ^ T y*'*^*' highways of communication, 
noaccounlsof these exc(i])t the Babylonian, 1 ran s natural migrations take 
in consequene(‘ of which their history their origin in wide regions of stc]q)es, 

seems to us influenced by Babylonia ; which supjdy nomadic man with food 

for all the surrounding nations l(;oked for the animals by means of which he 

and wen^ drawn toward the seat of lives. For, owing to the vast districts 

that civilisation, whether they were required by a nomadic life, these extensive 

un(l(‘r its siqiremacy, or they imposed plains can contain and supi^ort com- 

their own rule upon it. This is mcjst j^aratively few inhabitants. Thus the 

clearly demonstrated by the widesj)read overgrowth of the population, which is 

use ol the cuneiform writing, the most periodically felt, compels the wandering 

consj)icuQus achievement of the Baby- tribes to seek more productive lands. 

Ionian intellect, the develoi)ment of whither the simple but sturdy son ol 

which has already been traced and illus- Nature is invited by the alluring splendour 

t rated on page 265 by Prole ssor Petrie. of civilisation, and by the prospects ol 

It was the vehicle of intellectual an easy victory over more effeminate 

intercourse in all Nearer Asia. Every- and civilised races. 1 4 - 
where, so far as our view at present Three such cradles of the human race 
Cuneiform we meet it : in Elam, in have to be considered in connection with 

the French ^^"cn in the heart the region of Babylonian civilisation— 

of the East Minor. In Palestine the Euro|)can steppes, from which the 

men wrote in cuneiform letters, peoples migrated over the Caucasus 01 

and must accordingly have been ac- round the Caspian Sea, and in the othci 

quainted with the Baby]''’nan language direction through Asia Minor ; the Innei 

and the Babylonian world of thought. Asiatic steppes on the north-east ; and 

Evam in Egypt itself we shall find that Arabia on the south and south-west, 

the Babylonimi writing and language were Of these, the first district may be cilmosl 

intercourse with the countries excluded from our inquiry, since the 

of Western Asia. In fact, in the xifteenth approach on this side is the most difficult 

and fourteenth centuries b.c. Babylonian more important is the Inner Asiatic 
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CUNEIFORM, THE MOSl CONSPICUOUS BABYLONIAN ACHIEVEMENT 
These reproductions of Babylonian tablets illustrate the development of cuneiform writing. The first shows the 
Sumerian picture writing with archaic cuneiform equivalents; the third is a memorial tablet of a governor of Lagash 
inscribed about u.c. 4 j()(); while the second is an inscription of Xerxes, about n.r. 470 , in the most modern form’ 


le^non. With regard to this and the 
European district, it must be noted that 
each of the waves of t)eoples coming 
Irom tliat quarter first beat against the 
states that were posted in front of Baby- 
lonia and were subject to her civilising 
inllueiice - namely, those of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, Elam and Syria. Babylonia 
thus presented against invaders from 
these directions a natural bulwark of 
butfer states, and could not, therefore, 
l)e so easily overrun by them directly. 

On the other hand, the third district, 
Arabia, with its extensive ste])pcs, from 
earliest times the home of robber nomads, 
immediately adjoins the territory of Baby- 
lon itselt. The only natural boundary 
here is the Euphrates ; and the nomads 
could roam unhindered up to the towns 
built upon the right bank, even when a 
strong power attempted to prevent their 
The Semites’ into the pasture 

Entrance to S^ ^unds lying east of the river. 
Babylonia i*^ '^} i^ng stretch of frontier, 
running in places through 
wide steppes, which the Babylonian forces 
lad to guard, and they were seldom able 
|o defend the passage of the river against 
le nomads who pressed onward from 
‘^nibia. It was from this quarter that 
panyionia was exposed to the most 
i^sting immigrations, 
* ttie nations who came from that side 


took poss(ission successively of the plain 
between the luiphrates and the Tigris. 
But Arabia, so far as our knowledge 
reaches, was the home of the nations 
which, according to a linguistic classifica- 
tion, we designate as Semites. 

The history of Babylonia itself is in great 
l)art Semitic ; that of the adjoining nations, 
« . , . so far as thevaro subject to its 

Civilisation Y Senil- 
is Semitic or supplied in the man- 

ner stated trom the two other 
storehouses of mankind. The Semites, 
in fact, attaiiu‘d their higliest civilisation 
in Babylonia. It is true that in its origin 
much of this civili.sation was non-Semitic. 
Not only their method of writing, but much 
of t'heir art and many of their religious 
beliefs, to say nothing of less important 
elements of culture, were derived from 
the Sumerians, who at a very early 
period occupied the whole of Southern 
Babylonia. But the Sumerian culture 
was adopted by the Semitic popula- 
tion to meet their own needs, and 
they brought to its development all 
that their natural gifts could produce. 
Even in the earliest times of which we 
have knowledge we may trace results of 
Semitic influence, and during the latei 
historical periods it gradually became 
the preponderating element in Baby- 
lonian culture. 
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So far back as we can survey the history 
of Babylonia, its actors were largely 
composed of Semites. Accordingly, the 
distinct Semitic character of the popula- 
tion comes out in the language, however 
much other elements of j)opulatioii were 
mixed with the Semites. It is, however, 
obvious that our historical knowledge 
TK I 1, f cannot reach the beginning of 
1 he Lack Of Babylonian culture. The 

PrehisZT 

down history, the introduction 
of a written language, must indeed ]n*e- 
suppose a long course of development in 
culture. It is a long cry from the 
picture-writing of savages to the written 
reports of cam])aigns and of the building 
of temples, such as the earliest Babylonian 
inscriptions give us, and to the official 
records drawn uj) according to set forms 
belonging to the same ])eriod ; and it may 
be that the nations which reached that 
stage of development worked longer at 
perfecting their inventions than the three 
thousiuid or morci years during which we 
know that cuneiform writing was om- 
})loyed. 

VVe shall s(‘e that the oldest records 
with which wo are yet acquainted come 
both from Sumerians ami Scunites. 
These records show very clearly the in- 
flueiK'i; ot both the peoples who had 
settled in the valley of the Tigris and 
Kuj)hrates. On the one hand, the in- 
scrij)tions of the earliest Sumerian rulers 
which have been recov^ered show linguistic- 
ally numerous traces of Semitic intiuence. 
On the other hand, the earliest Semitic 
rulers of whom we have knowledge 
emi)loy not only the Sumerian method of 
writing, but also in great part the Sumerian 
language, for their inscriptions. Of a 
time when there were no Semites or no 
Sumeiians in Babylonia we have as yet 
no knowledge, and it is still a matter for 
conjecture which of these two races was 
first settled in the country. All that we 

Sumerians fY with certainty is that 
and Southern Babylonia was the 

Semites ^'CMitre of Sumerian inlluence, 
while it is in Northern Baby- 
lonia that the Semites were first settled. 

It has recently been suggested that the 
Semites may have been the earlier of the 
two races to inhabit the country, and that 
they succeeded in establishing themselves 
in Northern Babylonia, and possibly also 
in the south, where they lived a primitive 
and agricultural life in an luvloveloped 
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state of civilisation. According to this 
theory the Sumerians were the con- 
quering race, who, before their invasion 
of the country, had already attained a 
high level of culture, and brought with 
them into Babylonia not only the art of 
writing, but also the method of fighting 
in close battalions of heavily armed men ; 
and that, in virtue of their better weapons, 
they imposed their own higher civilisa- 
tion upon the Semitic peasant population, 
whom they found in possession of the 
country. Their conquest of^ Babylonia 
might, on this theory, be compared to the 
Dorian invasion in Greece or the Normaif 
conquest in England. On the other 
hand, it is jiossible that the Sumerians 
preceded the Semites in their occupation 
of Babylonia, and in that case the con- 
quering race was the less civilised of the 
two. Pressing into the country in over- 
whelming numbers, they would gradually 
have gained the u|)per hand in the northern 
districts, and have absorbed the higher 
civilisation of the conquered race. At 
present we have not sufficient evidence 
available for deciding definitely between 

The Latin conflicting views. The 

* earliest remains that have yet 
Babylonia recovered exhibit the 

Sumerians settled chiefly in 
the south, while in the north we find a 
Semitic population preponderating, and 
borrowing for their written records both 
the script and language of their southern 
neighbours. 

The first records which we possess are 
composed in the non-Semitic Sumerian 
language. This language is one of 
the principal characteristics of the 
creators of the Babylonian civilisa- 
tion, the inventors of the cuneiform 
characters. It is also the most valuable 
testimony to their racial importance. 
For, long after men ceased to speak 
Sumerian ; when the most heterogeneous 
nationalities had occupied Babylonia, and 
had gone the same way as the ancient 
vSumerians themselves ; when the various 
Semitic peojiles in the valley of the 
Euphrates had played their part ; when 
Persians, Macedonians, or Parthians ruled 
there, down to the age immediately 
preceding the Christian era — Sumerian 
was still used in Babylonia as a sacred 
religious language. It played, therefore, 
a similar part to Latin, which has been 
the language of the learned world and ol 
the Church in the Middle Ages and modern 




s TRIUMPHS OF THE EARLY BABYLONIAN ART 

earliest ar»*^f^2***”^**'*^ objects, found at Tello, and now in the Louvre, were executed over (1,000 years ago. The 
The beaufJfisV 'f votive figures (5 and 7) dating from the reign of the first Babylonian king, before H.o. 

Entemena silver, richly chased and engraved (11 and 12K and was made in the time of King 

the decorafiotf'f^ Somewhat later are the copper figures of an early Chaldaean god (2) and a bull (0), 

B.c. TiHx sculptured vase of Gudea (b), and two gods in terra-cotta (il and v)). These are all about 

ne other objects are a finely-sculptured woman’s head from Tello (1) and a Chaldaean bull in stone (4J. 
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times; only, its survival in this form 
extended over a period nearly twice as 
long. 

For considerable periods of their history 
the Sumerians speak to us in inscriptions 
of their own, and thus the past of this 
remarkable j^eople, from the close of whose 
era the tradition of civilisation descends 
in an unbroken line to our 
times, has been in some 
- ftnn degree revealed. Moreover, 
by the preservation of the 
language, inscriptions and religious texts 
in the Sumerian tongue are in our hands, 
extending over a period which comprises 
more than three thousand years. The 
most ancient of the native Sumerian 
records are the inscriptions of the kings of 
I.agash, and Sumerian continued to be 
used as a living language under the later 
kings of Sumer and Akkad. 

With the rise of Habylon under the 
Western Semitic kings of the first 
dynasty a great impetus was given to 
the increasetl employment of the Semitic 
tongue in the inscri})tions of the period, 
and Sumerian gradually dropped out 
of general use. ft can easily be imag- 
ined that in the succeeding ages the 
language, which was now only artificially 
preserved, must have gone through stages 
like those of Latin in the Middle Ages; 
for a revival in the spirit of classicism, 
like that of I.atin by the Renaissance, 
was (juite foreign to the Oriental 
character. Sumerian became, there- 
fore*, more and more corrupt when 
used by later ages. The texts are 
tilled with Semiticisms : the later the 
period, the more the texts give the 
im})ression that they were composed of 
words merely adapted and declined accord- 
ing to Sumerian ; that is to say, the 
originally quite distinct syntax had been 
given up. This Sumerian exhibits the same 
features not merely as the monkish Latin, 
but even as the Macaronic burlesques; 
o . only, what was merely jesting 
„ ... m the latter was seriously 

PronuAciatiOA • . j i • .1 r /r 

ij . intended m the former. If 

UAKAOWA 

more ancient the inscriptions are, the more 
ideographic they are — that is, jach separate 
word is written with a special hierogly])h — 
we shall realise that our information as to 
the pronunciation of the old Sumerian is 
still very unsatisfactory. We know the 
meaning of the old inscriptions indeed 
from the signs which are familiar to us 
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from their significance in Semitic texts, 
but we learn the Sumerian pronunciation 
of the words only from the statements of 
later centuries. 

Notwithstanding the numerous texts 
that have been recovered, we can therefore 
arrive at no certain conclusion as to many 
features of the language ; but we may 
establish enough to show roughly the 
character of Sumerian, one of the oldest 
civilised languages of the world. It is an 
agglutinative language, whose construc- 
tion is not dissimilar to that of ^he Turkish 
languages, and therefore completely 
different from that of the Semitic tongues. 
Let the following construction serve as an 
examj)le : egal LJr-Engur lugal Uri gain 
e-Anna in-ru-a-ka-ta - palace i- Ur- 
Engur I- king 1 Ur + man f- c-Anna -1 
he built f genitive particle 1 in -- in the 
palace of Ur-Engur, the king of Ur, tlie 
builder of the (temple) e-Anna. The 
connecting genitive, which in Semitic, as 
in English, stands between palace and 
Ur-Engur, goes to the end of the whole 
expression, which therefore comj)oscs a 
connected whole, something like a German 
^ ^ compound word. In the same 

. *5 . way that which is the most 

Laa ua e Jni|)ortant word, and therefore 

AAguage at the beginning of our 

sentences, the designation of place “ in ” 
( ta) comes at the end. We must notice 
also the jieriphrasis of a Semitic participle 
by galu in-ru-a, man f he built. 

All attempts to establish an affinity with 
any language of the ancient world, even 
with the various languages of the neigh- 
bouring nations or of those still living, 
are precarious. Phonetically, Sumerian 
had already become to some extent 
corrupt, even as exhibited in the earliest 
inscriptions that have been recovered. 
Most words show only simple syllables of 
vowel and consonant, or consonant- vowel- 
consonant, the last of which has usually 
been lost ; and a great number of originally 
distinct words are again phonetically 
assimilated. Sumerian has thus been worn 
smooth in the same way as Chinese. 

We know nothing of the history of 
Babylonia before we already find Sumer- 
ians and Semites both settled in the 
country, and both split up into groups of 
independent city-states. One conclusion, 
however, can be drawn with perfect 
certainty from the analogy of similar 
relations and of later times. The develop- 
ment of civilisation was not possible in an 
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idyllic and peaceful twilight on the fertile 
banks of the Euphrates. The same rela- 
tions of hostility and friendship which we 
find later between the populations of 
different districts, and which exist between 
all civilised peoples not separated by 
insuperable difficulties of communication, 
must have existed even in the still dark 
ages of Babylonian history. Even then 
there must have been trade between the 
different places; the kings of separate 
cities must have exchanged communica- 
tions, and have made war on one another. 

Where the dark veil is lifted by means 
of historical documents — that is, by 
inscriptions to be reckoned among the 
most ancient monuments of mankind 
which speak to us in words — Semites meet 
us as rulers of the northern districts in the 
plain of the 
Kuidirates and 
Tigris. By the 
term Semites, 
wc designate, 
in accordance 
with the table 
of nations 
in Genesis, 
chapter x., the 
group of races 
which spoke 
the same 
tongue as the 
Hebrews, there 
included in the 
jiosterity of 
Shem. It may 
be noted that 
since the intro- 
duction of this term the fact has been 
established that some of the nations there 
classed among the descendants of Shem 
did not speak Semitic ; however, the 
designation is now universally accepted. 

W(^ may regard Ara}:)ia as the home of 
the Semites ; indeed, on geographical 
grounds, no other land can be taken into 
Ar.k- ♦K consideration. Arabia is, up 
Homc^of the present day, the land 

Semites where Semites have kept their 
purity of race, and where they 
live under the same conditions and in the 
same stage of civilisation as their kinsmen 
who, in the fourth millennium before the 
Christian era, attained the object after 
which their descendants sigh ; they won 
the rich civilised lands, which were 
certainly richer and better cultivated then 
than they are now. The only roads on 


which nomadic nations could migrate from 
Arabia led to Syria and Palestine. On the 
other sides the country is surrounded by 
the sea, and a migration westward or 
eastward presupposes that the people 
possessed ships, and liad therefore passed 
from the stage of nomadism on the steppe 
to that of a settled life, or at least had 
The Tide fishing, although this 

of Semitic i^^fi^'stry can support onlv a 
Migr^lon small people No emigration 
on a large scale took place then 
from the south of Arabia ; but when the 
kingdom of Saba and the nations in 
alliance with it had produced a sort of 
civilisation, there was emigration to Africa 
and Abyssinia. The real tide, however, of 
Semitic migration set toward the north. 

Wc are in a position to determine 

roughly the 
course and the 
date of the 
later migra- 
tions, for we 
can fix their 
beginning and 
end with toler- 
able accuracy ; 
for those of the 
first we depend 
to a great ex- 
tent uiwn con- 
jecture. They 
result as a 
natural con- 
sequence of 
the ovor-pojHi- 
lation of the 
country, and 
must, if the state of civilisation and 
conditions of life remain similar, be 

rej)cated at a similar interval of time. 

W»e can distinguish altogether three, 
and possibly four, great Semitic migra- 
tions toward the • north. The last, to 
begin with that one which is traceable 
in the full light of history, is the Arabian. 
This culminated in the conquests of Islam. 
It begins somewhere in the seventh or 
eighth century b.c., when the advance of 
the Arabs into Syria is demonstrable. 
This is preceded by the Aramaean, and we 
can again roughly determine its begin- 
nings. From the fifteenth to the thirteenth 
centuries b.c. we find Mesopotamia already 
flooded by AranicXan nomads. The ad- 
vance of these tribes must have therefore 
begun somewhat earlier. The Canaanitc- 
*Hebraic migration precedes this, and, as 
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SEPULTURES OF EARLY BABYLONIA 

Glazed clay coffins discovered in the ruins of Warka, the ancient Erech, 
where they were found in amazing abundance. They were covered with 
elevated ridges forming panels containing embossed and sculptured 
figures, and were finished with a thick glazing of rich green enamel. 



BABYLON AS IT APPEARED AFTER TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
This oicturfi of ruin and the uttermost desolation, reproduced by permission from “The Struggle of the Nations’' 
(S.P.L. K.), shows the ruins of Babylon in the first half of the nineteenth century, before they were disturbed by excavations. 


a result, we find that shortly hefoni 2000 
ILC., a jKipulation, to he described as West 
Semitic, or ('anaanitic, was in possession 
of Ihahylonia. Lastly, at the v('ry dawn 
of Babylonian history as revealed to iis 
by tlie remains that have been recovered, 
we find Semites stdtled in Xorthern Baby- 
lonia, and engaf^^ed in acquiring the ele- 
ments of Sumerian civilisation irom their 
southern neiglibours. It is not unlikely 
that th('- original home of thes(! Semitic 
Ba])ylonians was also Aral)ia, and that 
their settieiiKMit on tin* banks of the 
lui])hrates was due to a migration similar 
to those which 
took place at 
later times. 

But, for fixing 
the (late at 
which this 
earliest migra- 
tion may pos- 
sibly have 
taken ])lace, 
t h e excava- 
tions in Baby- 
lonia liave as 
yet furnished 
no evidence. 

Tliese a r e 
the four great 
groups of Se- 
mitic people's 
who liavc in 
succession pro-- 
duc(xl great 
effects upon 

I5Q0 


the history of the Nearer East. It 
must be noted, however, that any 
calculation as to dates can give only 
ap])roximate results, and that obviously 
a sharply defined division of the several 
migrations is impossible. In the migra- 
tion of races, one wave pushes anothet 
before it, and the last ])ortions of a 
great group of nations may be still in 
movement when the vanguarc! of the next 
is already drawing near. As an example, 
we may cite the case ol the Hebrews and 
Aranneans about the middle of the second 
millennium h.c. The immigrating Western 

Semites of the 
second migra- 
tion found 
existing in 
Bal)y!onia a 
liighly devel- 
oped civilisa- 
tion, which 
they adoj)ted. 
like every bar- 
barous people 
in similar 
circumstances, 
and its insti- 
tutions were 
valid for them. 

Wherever 
0 u r records 
speak to us, we 
find in Baby- 
lonia a number 
of towns whoso 
divine cult was 



ALL THAT REMAINL OF NIPPUR, THE CITY OF ENLIL 
Nippur was the principal religious centre of ^he whole of Babylonia. 


BABYLONIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


in high reputation, and whose import-, 
ancc as the centre of high-roads, and 
the focus of intercourse and civilisa- 
tion, was maintained throughout all 
liistory. We shall mention here the most 
important, following the Euphrates upward 
from the south : Eridu, or Abu Shahrain, 
the seat of the Ea cult ; Ur, or Mnkayyar, 
the town devoted to moon- worship in 
Southern Babylonia ; Lagash, also called 
Shir-pur-la, with phonetic reading of the 
ideographic style of writing, marked by 
the mounds of Tello, and known to us by 
tlie excavations of the French consul, De 
Sarzec, and a town not far from Tello, on 


known to have been the principal religious 
centre of the whole of Babylonia. In 
Northern Babylonia the most important 
towns are Babylon, the city of ^Iarduk, 
which did not assume the chief ixMe 
until later ; Kish and Opio, in the 
neighbourhood of the later city of 
Seleucia; and Kutha, or Toll Ibrahim, 
the city of Nergal ; and more to the 
north Sippar, or Abu-IIabba, the Sun- 
town of Northern Babylonia ; and Dur- 
ilu, with the cult of Ann, probably 
marked by the mound of Dcr. Further to 
the north begins the stej^pe of Mesopo- 
tamia, and we now meet on the banks of 



rHE FAMOUS 


-ICAL CITY, 


Jr was an important city-state of Southern Babylonial and, like others in the Mesopotamian valley, a town of 
he most ancient past when first it appears in history. It was the seat of the worship of Sin, the moon-god. 


the other bank of the Shatt el-Hai, whose 
name is expre.ssed by the signs (lish-khu, 
but was probably pronounced as Uinma. 
The rulers of this city waged a constant 
warfare with the early kings of Lagash, 
and their history is typical of that of the 
early Babylonian city-states. Further, 
Isin, which was later the seat of a Baby- 
lonian dynasty ; Larsa, or Senkereh, where 
the South Babylonian sun-cult had its 
seat ; Ercch, Uriik, or Warka, the seat 
of Xana-Ishtar ; Nippur, or Niffer, the city 
of Enlil, which has been examined 
by American excavators, and is now 


the I'igris, going up stream, the im|)ortant 
towns f)f Ashur. or Kala Shergat, Calah 
Kalkhi, or Nimrud, and Nineveh, at a much 
later period of the greatest importance 
as capitals of the kingdom of Assyria. 
More easterly, toward Media, lies Arbail, 
or Arbela, now l^rbil, which commands 
the East Assyrian country, the district 
between the t’p])er and the Tanver Zab. 
Here the roads to Media and the places 
on Lake Urumiya converge. Returning 
to the district between .the rivers, we find 
the Sinjar range of hills, certainly once 
occupied by towns, even if nothing has 
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liil liertobeen definitely settled on the point. 
The great steppe of Mesopotamia becomes 
again suitable for considerable settlements 
in the two valleys of the Khabur and 
Belikh. Here there arc a number of 
hitherto unexplored “ tells ” — that is, sites 
of towns now covered by earth, and rising 
... . , in the form of rounded mounds 

* above the surrounding plain, 
p , Ilarran, the moon-city in the 

P up])cr valley of the Bclikh, was 

the most important, and flourished until 
a late period. 

These are by no means all the chief 
towns of the region of Babylonian civilisa- 
tion. On the contrary, we cannot picture 
to ourselves tire density of the settle- 
ments with which all the districts that 
come under our notice — if we omit the 
parts of the steppe where water was 
deficient — were then covered. Babylonia, 
at the time of her prosjicrity, was, like 
Bgypt, cultivat(xl in a manner which 
resembles gardening more than our notions 
of agriculture, and was proj)()rtionately 
covered with settlements. The towns 
which we have named are only those 
which have ])layed a particularly pro- 
minent role through their ])()litical and 
religious importance, or of which we have 
consi(leral)le knowlc(lg(i in consequence 
of excavations on their sit(‘S. There are 
besides countless* other “ telK ” which are 
still awaiting the spade of the excavator. 

On the assum|)tion that th(^ Sumerians 
first occu}ii(xl the whole of Babylonia, 
their displacenuMit by the Semites iliay 


described as follows. We may suppose 
that the Semitic immigrants occupied the 
country in the same way as at a later 
period their kinsmen who followed them, 
the Chaldaeans and the Hebrews, can be 
shown historically to have taken possession 
of Babylonia and Canaan. They pressed 
into the open country, where they main- 
tained their position, half on sufferance, 
half by force, and gradually gained posses- 
sion of the towns ; and thus their supre- 
macy over the whole country was secured. 
Instead of nomads they were tluin settled 
townsfolk, who adopted the civilisation 
of the country unconditionally. Politically, 
an imi)orlant change was thus effected in 
them. The free nomads, under the head- 
ship of a sheikh, became the subjecis of a 
king ; for their leader turned the existing 
institutions to his own advantage more 
quickly than his “brothers” who fol- 
lowed him. We must, then, assume that 
there were gradually formed a series of 
sejiarate city-states corresponding to the 
old Sumerian centres of civilisation in the 
districts which were occupied by the several 

« . invading tribes. They had 

Sumerians i j i • e 

Dis laced f^^keu possession of 

by SemMes when tlicir kings-just 

like the sej^arate tribes m the 
nomadic era, so far as they were not con- 
nected by “blood relationship” — became 
natural rivals ; ami the struggle between 
them necessarily began and continued until 
it e.nded in the sulqugation of the one by 
the other, and in the gradual formation 
of one or more great empires. 




EARLY STATES OF BABYLONIA 

\^E should naturally expect to find as the fixing of the boundary, and j)eace 
the earliest monuments of Babylonia ensued between the two citicLs for several 

inscriptions of kings of the various great generations. But at length an ambitious 
towns which were at war with one another, patesi of (hsh-khu, named Ush, removed 
This expectation has been fulfilled by the the stele and invaded the plain of Lagash, 
most recent discoveries. Small as they where he succeeded in conquering and 
are in com])arison with what may still be holding a fertile district named Gu-edin. 
won from the soil, they are amply suffi- But he was defeated by the men of Lagash, 
cient to give a picture of the political . and his successor, a jiatesi 

conditions of the period. oMhe^ named Enakalli, concluded 

The earliest inscriptions hitherto known city-States Kannatum, patesi of La- 
are those of kings of Lagash in Soiithern gash, a solemn treaty concerning 

Babylonia, of Kish, and of the city of the boundary between their cities, which is 
(iish-khu, or LTmma, whose rulers we find still preserved u])on the famous Stele of 
at war with each other and alternately Vultures” in the Louvre, of which an 
gaining the upper hand. There is no illustration is givc'U on page 262 ot this 
object in following them minutely, or in work. A deep boundary ditcli was dug, 
attemj)ting to arrange in chronological the old stele was restored and a new 
order all the names of rulers that have one set up beside it, and Itnakalh 
been recovered. But a sketch may here agreed to pay heavy tribute in grain 
be given of the ])rincipa1 facts for the su])ply of the great temples in 
® that have been established. Lagash. Again there was a period of 

^ j.. The result of these wars is the peace, but on Eannatum's death, Urlumma, 
fics - mgs Qf larger king- the successor of Enakalli, broken the treaty 

doms ; for the king of the victorious town is by destroying the frontier ditches and 
reckoned the lord of the subjugated princes, breaking the steles in ])ieccs ; but he 
who call themselves "Patesi,” or priest- a])pears to have been defeated and kept 
kings. In the earliest period we know in check by Eannalum L, th(^ reigning 
that Lugal-shag-cmgur, patesi of Shirpurla, ])atesi of Lagash. In the reign ol Ente- 
or Lagash, was the conteiujwary of Me- mena, the son and successor of Eannatum, 
silim, king of Kish, for a mace-head has tresh trouble arose in consef]uence ol raids 
been discovered at Tello, bearing an inscrip- on the part of the men of (lish-khu, and 
tion of the latter king, which records his « . . peace was restored only after 

rebuilding of the temple of Ningirsu at pitched battle and the 

Lagash at the time Lugal-shag-engur was Enquire capture of the latter city by 
patesi of that city. • We may sec in this Entemena, who henceforth 

tact evidence that Me-silim exercised ruled Gish-khu through a governor and ad- 
suzerainty over Southern Babylonia, and ministrative officers appointed by himself, 
it was in consequence of his position as The history of Gish-khu and Lagash 
over-lord that he was called in as arbitrator illustrates the independent position enjoyed 
in a dispute between the cities of Lagash by the separate cities of Babylonia at this 
and Gish-khu, or Umma. early period, and it also enables us to 

1 he history of the rivalry which existed watch the process by means of which the 
at this period between these two neighbour- more powerful of two neighbouring cities 
ing cities may be summarised, as it is in process of time succeeded in gaining the 
ty])ical of the relations existing between the ascendancy. But the temporary character 
early city-states. After a treaty of delimita- of these political combinations is also well 
tion between their respective territories had illustrated by the sequel ; for in the reign 
been drawn up under the direction of Me-, of Urukagina, who styled himself King 
^ilim, a stele was set up to commemorate of Lagash, Lugal-zaggisi, the patesi ot 
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Gish-khu, succeeded in capturing Lagash, 
which he laid waste, destroying its temples 
and putting its inhabitants to the sword. 
In consequence of this victory and of his 
successes against other cities in Southern 
Babylonia, he claimed the title of “ King 
of the land.” Other rulers of this early 
time, whose period cannot be exactly 
stated, are Lugal-kigub-nidudu and Lugal- 
kisalsi, kings of Ercch and of Ur ; Knshag- 
kushana, a king of Southern Babylonia ; 
and Urumush and Manishtusu, who reigned 
in Kish at a time when that city was at 
the height of its power. 

The earliest empire in the proper sense 
of the term was formed 
with its capital in the city 
of Agade, under whose kings 
the Semitic inhabitants of 
Nortliern Babylonia for the 
first time succeeded in en- 
forcing tlieir authority over 
the whole country. At this 
time the South Babylonian 
patesis were subject to the 
sovereignty of the North 
Babylonian kings, of whom 
Shargani-shar-ali, usually 
('ailed Sargon, and his son 
Naram-Sin arc known to um 
by a number of inscrip- 
tions. The first of the two 
styles himself King of 
Agade, in North Babylonia, 
and had therefore ('on- 
(]ucred the south from 
there ; and accounts of his 
reign and that of his son 
prove that they extended 
their victorious career over 
Nearer Asia, so far as it 
ever came under the influ- 
ence of Babylonian culture. 

They ruled not merely 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia, but Syria 
and Palestine. Sargon, indeed, is said, in 
a late copy of an inscription, to have sailed 
out into the Mediterranean, and an attempt 
has been made to ])rove that in Cyprus 
are to be found traces of the influence of 
Babylonia from the most ancient times. 
But, although this theory is now disproved 
by recent discoveries, it is certain that 
he extended his conquests to the Syrian 
coast. Wars with the northern barbarians 
necessarily followed, as well as expeditions 
to the south. In this way a great Scmitic- 
Babylonian empire was founded, embrac- 
ing the whole of Nearer Asia. The names 
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of Sargon and Naram-Sin mark, therefore, 
the zenith of the power attained by the 
earlier Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. 
This is shown by purely external evidence, 
for their inscriptions are, in distinction 
from those of Southern Babylonia, com- 
posed in Semitic. 

Of the later ])atcsis of Lagash, Gudea 
[see illustration on page 270 of this work] 
may be specially mentioned, owing to the 
number and length of his inscriptions, 
which bear witness that the dominion of 
Babylonian civilisation was as ^vidc as all 
accounts make out. He had the materials 
for his buildings brought from distant 
countries : cedar from Ama- 
nus, stone for his statues 
from .Arabia or Sinai. This 
is a proof of the extent of 
peaceable intercourse at 
that time. It is noteworthy 
that Gudea did not assume 
the title of king, so that we 
may j)robably regard him 
and his immediate prede- 
cessors as still acknowledg- 
ing the suzerainty of the 
northern kingdom founded 
by Sargon of Agade. The 
fame of Sargon and his 
political achievements wa5i 
handed down to the latest 
times, even when men were 
not altogether clearly in- 
formed about him. Sargon 
of Agade became a legen- 
dary hero, and when the 
last king of Babylon, 
Nabonidus, found an in- 
scription of his son Naram- 
Sin, and asked his learnofl 
men for information as to 
its date, they could give 
him no correct answer, 
and finally reckoned an age of 3,200 years 
before Nabonidus himself — that is, about 
3800 B.C., a figure which they considerably 
overestimated. -In arriving at this very 
early date, it is probable that the scribes of 
N abonidus reckoned as successive many of 
the early local dynasties of Babylonia which 
had ruled contemporaneously. If, as is 
now certain, we must reject this very early 
estimate of the period of Sargon’s rule, 
it is difficult to ascertain his date with 
accuracy. It is probable, however, that 
no very long period separated the empire 
which he founded in Northern Babylonia 
from that of the kings of Sumer and 
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AN EARLY KING OF LAGASH 
The statue of a Sumerian royal person- 
age of Lagash, an important city-state. 


BABYLONIA— THE EARLY STATES 


Akkad ; in these circumstances 
we may conclude that he did not 
live at a period earlier than 2800 
B.c. or 2700 B.C. 

Within the sphere of the Baby- 
lonian civilisation, at one time 
fighting with the rulers of Baby- 
lonia, at another submitting to 
them, as can be best realised by the 
testimony of the Assyrian era, there 
were then Elam, with its border 
state of Ernutbal, and the tribes 
inhabiting the mountainous dis- 
tricts extending from Media to 
Cappadocia. To the north-east 
of it lived the barbarians of the 
Umman - Manda, the Manda 
hordes, the Babylonian “ Scy- 
thians,” and the inhabitants of 
Gutium, or the district of the 
” Kuti.” We possess an inscription 



UR NINA, KING OF LAGASH 
This bas-relief from Tello, now in the Louvre, shows the king, about 
b.c. 1500 , performing a religious ceremony in the temple of Ningirsu. 


ot one of the kings of the last- land,” and fornu'd an intc‘gral 

named country, in the language f ^ empire founded by 

and style of the Naram-Sin / Sargon of Agade. Arabia may 

jieriod, about a votive offering ) • ^ \ have been more accessible to 

in Babylonia, probably in Sip- /l'\ ) earlier Babylonians than 

j)ar, similar to the dedications y later to the Assyrians or even to 

of foreigners to the (ireek 1 sciutli there must 

oracles. Toward Asia Minor, / have been navigation on tlie 

beginning in Cappadocia, lies ) Persian (]ulf. for Dilmun, the 

the district of the ” Khatti ” island of Baluein, was situated 

and ” Hittites,” who were soon within the sphere of Babylonian 

to make themselves felt in W interests, and has left monu- 

Babylonia, and were to change fejki ments in cuneiform ('harac'ters. 

the course of Babylonian If hardly imaginable 

history by bringing the power- that Gudea obtaiiunl his stone 

ful dynasty of Hammurabi to The divwt'y >>y ^ 

an end. Northern Palestine of Lagash. From a sculp- The numerous monuments ot 


western 


tured fragment in the Louvre. 


RUINS OF AKKAD, PERHAPS A SUMERIAN CITY 
The kings of Sumer and Akkad gained the supremacy in Babylonia about u. 


this period display a high t(*chni- 
cal [K'lieetion. The first 
\ inscrij)tions and monu- 
. ments of the kings of 
l.eigash are indeed very 
rude, but later a stage 
is reached which is com- 
, parable to that of the 
old empire in Egypt. 
The inscriptions of 
Sargon and Naram-Sin, 
written in a peculiar 
ornamental script, and 
the statues of (hidea 
display great skill. 
Countless documents 
^9H|| concerning the manage- 
of temples and 
estates dating from this 
^ period have been di^- 

^ ^ covered on the site of 
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Lagash. Such is Babylonia, its range 
and its civilisation, in the third millennium 
B.C., when it reached, perhaps, a higher 
stage in the development of art and culture 
than was attained for many centuries later. 

The last inscriptions of the patesis of 
Lagash known to us, the direct descendants 
of Gudea, partly contain dedications to 

The Kin s whom many in- 

of Sumer * scriptions are extant from 

A Akk A towns in Southern and Northern 

and AKkad 

themselves “ Kings of Sumer and Akkad,'* 
and their inscriptions, at least the South 
Babylonian, like those of Lagash, are com- 
posed in Sumerian. We have therefore 
to notice a great alteration since the pre- 
ceding era ; North Babylonia has yielded 
the supremacy to vSouth Babylonia. The 
kings of Ur rule Babylonia in the place of 
those of Agade ; for even the north 
belongs to them, as inscriptions found 
there prove clearly enough. 

We have in this kingdom of Sumer 
and Akkad ” to distinguish generally 
between three dynasties. The hrst, of 
which the kings Ur-Kngur and his son 
Dungi are best known to us, was 
ternu'd the Dynasty of Ur, after Ukj title 
and seal of government. The numerous 
inscriptions of the two kings tell us only 
about the erection of temples in all the 
iinj)ortant towns of Babylonia, but do not 
contain information as to their j)olilical 
activity and ])ower. It follows, however, 
from the dispossession of the Semitic 
sovereigns of Northern lLd)ylonia that 
they must have largely encroached upon 
their territory, and a recently-discovered 
chronicle definitely proves that such was 
indeed the case. We learn from this docu- 
ment that Dungi, who succeeded his father, 
Ur-Engur, the founder of the dynasty, 
undertook active operations against the 
north and finally broke the power of the 
Semitic rulers, who had inherited the 
empire built up by Sargon of Agade and 

his son, Naram-Sin. We learn 

that he succeeded in ca})tur- 
“ Ur of the . j 1 • i.1 i i- 

Chaldees” sackiiig the city of 

Uhaidees recorded 

to have laid hands u])on the treasures 
which had been accumulated in Esagila, 
the temple of Marduk, the city-god of 
Babylon. Moreover, it is related that Dungi 
cared greatly for the city of Eridu, which 
is described in the chronicle as having still 
stood at this period “ uj)on the shore of 
the sea ** — that is to say, upon the Persian 
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Gulf, whose waters had not yet receded 
owing to the detritus carried down by the 
Euphrates and deposited at its mouth. 

In Dungi ’s care for Eridu to the detri- 
ment of Babylon, we may see evidence of 
the Sumerian reaction inaugurated by the 
dynasty of Ur in Southern Babylonia 
against the Semitic supremacy of the north. 
This new record proves that Esagila, 
the temple of Babylon, had already begun 
to rival the more ancient shrine of Nippur, 
the seat of Enlil, as the most sacred temple 
of Babylonia. The Semitic rulers \of Sar- 
gon’s dynasty had doubtless lavished their 
offerings at the shrine of Marduk, which 
had consequently gained in prestige and 
importance, and had acquired the sanctity 
and influence of a national .shrine. The 
blow which Dungi struck at its very 
existence was thus the outcome of a con- 
sistent policy, for, by sacking Babylon, 
and carrying off the treasures of its temple, 
he demolished the existing symbol and 
sanction of northern rule. The revolution 
which Ur-Engur and Dungi carried out was 
thus not only jxflitical, but was also based 
upon a racial and religious movement. 

Moreover, Dungi did not confine him- 
self to a destructive policy, for he at once 
set about the task of substituting a 
A Rival shrine, which should 

furnish a counterweight to the 
« . . former influence of Babylon, 

^ ^ ^ and by its position and asso- 
ciations should assist the transference 
of power to the Sumerian districts of the 
south. For this purpose he selected 
Eridu, the oldest and most sacred shrine 
of the Sumerians, which was situated in 
the extreme south of Babylonia. Here 
we may conjecture he deposito<l the 
temple treasures from Esagila, and, by 
reviving the splendour of the ancient 
Temple of Enki, he furnished Southern 
Babylonia with a shrine which he hoped 
would rival the fame previously enjoyed 
by that at Babylon. 

The building inscriptions of Ur-Engur 
and of Dungi which have been recovered 
arc evidence of the extent of the empire 
founded by these two earliest kings of 
Sumer and Akkad, for they prove that 
their influence was not confined to 
Southern and Northern Babylonia, but 
extended also to Elam. Moreover, the 
date-formulae which have been recovered 
upon tablets and date-lists of the period 
prove that Dungi undertook other mili- 
tary expeditions, after his subjugation 
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ol Northern Babylonia, in the effort to 
extend the boundaries of his kingdom. 
The fragment of a dynastic chronicle, 
which has recently been identified among 
the tablets from >sippur, proves that the 
dynasty of Ur lasted for 117 years, and, 
in addition to Ur-Engur and Dungi, 
comprised the reigns of Bur-Sin, Gimil- 
Sin, and Ibi-Sin, these five rulers follow- 
ing one another in direct succession. 

The dynasty of Ur was directly suc- 
ceeded by that of Isin, which took its 
name from the city forming its capital. 
iTie new dynastic 
chronicle states con- 
cisely that “ the supre- 
macy of Ur was over- 
thrown, and that Isin 
took its kingdom.” We 
may therefore infer that 
Isin obtained the hege- 
mony among the Baby- 
lonian cities as the 
result of a war with 
Ur. in which Ibi-Sin 
was overthrown by 
Ishbi-Ura, who founded 
the dynasty of Isin, 
and reigned for thirty- 
two years. He was 
followed in direct suc- 
cession by (iimil-ilishu, 

Id in - Dagan, I slime - 
Dagan, and Libit- 
Ishtar. We possess 
short inscriptions of the 
two last kings named 
in the above list, but 
they throw no light 
Lijion the history of the 
()eriod. From the fact 
that Libit- Ishtar was 
succeeded by Ur-Ninib, 
who is not stated in 
the chronicle to have 
been his son or brother, 
we may possibly infer 


overthrew the direct line of Isin. Eanna- 
turn, who would naturally have succeeded 
his brother in the event of the latter 
dying without issue, may have sought 
refuge witli Gungimu, wlio had taken 
advantage of the political disturbance 
to set up an indejKMident kingdom in 
Ur and Larsa. However this may be, 
it is clear from the chronicle that Ur- 
Ninib occupied the throne of Isin, and 
after a reign of twenty-eight years was 
succeeded by his son Bur-Sin IT, and 
his grandsons, Iter-Kasha, and a brother 
whose name has not 
been recovered. Gf the 
live succeeding rulers, 
the name of one only, 
iMilil-bani, is known 
with certainty, and 
since none ol these 
rulers are ri'corded in 
the chronicle to have 
bixm related, it is ])os- 
sible that each was a 
usurjier, and that a 
period ol trouble and 
unrest lollowed the 
reign of Ur-Ninib’s last 
descendant. 

Enlil-bani reigned foi 
twenty- four years, but 
his ])rede('essor rulefl 
only for six months ; 
and the reigns of his 
three successors lasteid 
altogether lor only 
twedve years, facts 
which may lx? cited in 
favour of the vie'w that 
it was a period marked 
by palace* revolutions 
and political unrest. 
'I'he last two kings ol 
GUDEA, THE PRIEST-KING dyiiasty wcrc Sin- 

Gudea was the most famous patesi of Lagash, and magir and llis 
under his rule early Babylonian art reached its zenith. _ ilishu 



that 


the latter 
usurped the throne. About this period 
we know that another son of Ishmc- 
Uagan, named Eannatum, held the 
office of high-priest in the temple of the 
rnoon-god at Ur, which was then under 
the protection of a certain Gungunu, 
king of Ur, who also claimed the titles 
of ” King of Larsa ” and ” King of 
turner and Akkad.” It has therefore 
been suggested that at the end of Libit- 
Ishtar’s reign an invasion of Babylonia 
took place, possibly from Elam, which 


who 

reigned for eUivea and twenty - three 
years respectively. In an mscri[)fion ol 
the former, which has ])ccn recovercxl, 
tlie king claims dominion over thc^ whole 
of Babylonia, so that we may conclude 
that he succeeded in e.stablishing his 
throne upon a firm basis. I bus the 
dynasty of Isin endured for 225 years 
and six months, and comprised no fewer 
than sixteen kings. During this period 
it is probable that the hegemony of Ism 
was disputed bv other great cities ol 
Babylonia. We'^havc already noted the 
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appearance of Gungunu, an independent 
ruler of Ur, soon after the reign of Islime- 
Dagan, and vve may j)robably assign to 
the samci period another king of Ur, 
Sumii-ilii, whose name has been found 
ii[)on a votive model of a dog which was 
offered to the goddess Nin-Isin, “ the 
I.ady of Isin,'’ on behalf of Sumu-ilu, by 
'Tk r * official of Lagash. Two 

kin of Erech, named Sm- 

« * ° gash id and Sin-gamil, are also 
to be set in this iieriod, or 
in that of the dynasty of Larsa, the 
city which probably succeeded Isin in 
obtaining the lead among the great cities 
of the land. 

We thus come to the third and last 
independent dynasty of the kings of 
Sumer and Akkad, which had its seat in 
Larsa, the town of the Sun-god Shamash. 
From the times of these kings — up to the 
present are known Nur-Adad, Sin-idin- 
nam, Arad-Sin ami Rim-Sin, who pro- 
bably followed each other - as of their 
predecessors, we have a great number of 
ri'cords of busiiu'ss life, the dates of which 
are mostly (ixed by great events, and 
thus siip])ly us with much information 
as to wars and other important under- 
takings. There are absolutc'ly no royal 
inscriptions with historical announce- 
ments ; only the usual inscriptions as to 
buildings and dedications. The last two 
kings of the dynasty, Arad-Sin and 
J^im-Sin, were not Babylonians, but 
hZlamites. dhey ex})ressly style them- 
selves in tlu'ir inscriptions sons of the 
Elamite Kudur-Mabuk, who seems to 
have conquered a considerable jiortion of 
Southern Haliylonia, and established his 
son Arad-Sin in the cities of Larsa and Ur. 
W(‘ learn from tin? accounts of the earlier 
times that f2lam was the mightiest 
ojqionent of Babylonia. A vigorous blow 
must at this time have been struck which 
made- Southern Babylonia a dejiendency 
of Elam for a time. Arad-Sin was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Kim-Sin, 

. who was the last of the “ Kings 

« . , . of Sumer and Akkad.” The 
wars which he earned on 
with Hammurabi, the most famous king 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, and his 
final defeat and d(‘ath at the hands of 
Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi's son, will best 
be narrated when we have described 
the rise of Babylon to power under the 
West-Semitic kings of its first dynasty. 

Coincidentally with the South Baby- 


Ionian kings of Larsa, and jxirtly with their 
predecessors, the dynasty of Isin, there 
reigned in Northern Babylonia, in the 
city of Babylon, a succession of princes 
which, in accordance with the lists of 
Babylonian kings, we designate the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. We have seen that 
after the days of Sargon and Naram-Sin, 
when the north had the supreme power, 
kings were again ruling in the south, in 
the dynasty of Ur, who styled themselves 
kings of Northern Babylonia. But now 
in the numerous business docuiAents of 
that time and region the rulers of Northern 
Babylonia, up to the subjection of the 
south, which we shall soon mention, are 
not called ” kings,” although in point of 
fact they conducted the government. The 
conclusion may be drawn that we have 
to deal with the vassal kings of those 
South Babylonians. The South Baby- 
lonian kings of Isin accordingly had vassal 
kings in Babylon who exercised indej)en- 
dent government within their own district. 
The same conditions continued under the 
several kings of the house of Larsa. The 
last king of this dynasty, Rirn-Sin, the 
Elamite, was signally defeated by the 
fifth of these kings, after the relation of 
vassal had long been merely formal, and 
First power was finally broken 

- by his successor. Ithashither- 
to been a.ssumed that when 
^ ^ ^ once the Elamites were driven 
from the cities of Southern Babylonia 
the independence of the south was ended 
for ever. We shall see, however, that a 
new foe was to arise, who succeeded in 
forming another iiide])endent kingdom 
in the .south. But, in spite of the rise 
of this new kingdom on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, it may truly be said 
that Babylonian history from this time 
becomes really a history of Babylon. 

The dynasty under which the sove- 
reignty was for ever transferred to the 
city, and which, in consequence, gave the 
name to the country, and thus to the whole 
civilisation, was not “Babylonian-Semitic,” 
but West Semitic or Canaanite, for mean- 
while the second of the great Semitic migra- 
tions mentioned above had been completed. 
This migration flooded Babylonia also. 
The advancing nomads forced their way 
from the open country into the towns, 
and Babylonia received another ruling 
l)opulation in place of that which had 
lived its day, and this in turn assimilated 
the Babylonian civilisation. 
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THE HAMMURABI AND KASSITE DYNASTIES 


founder of the First Dynasty of 
^ Babylon, named Su-abu or Sumu-abu, 
c ame to the throne shortly before 2000 b.c., 
and a recently-discovered chronicle proves 
that he waged war, not with Southern 
Babylonia as we might expect, but with 
Assyria, whose existence as a kingdom 
is thus proved to have been far older than 
has hitherto been supposed. Su-abu’s 
opponent in Assyria was Ilu-shuma, one 
ot the earliest priest-kings of Ashur 
whose names have been recoverc'd, and it is 
not unlikely that he seized the opportunity 
of a change of dynasty at Babylon to make 
a bid for his country's independence. 
Of the result of this early conflict between 
Babylon and Assyria we know nothing, 
and our information is equally scanty with, 
regard to the foreign relations of Babylon 
under Su-abu’s four successors, Sumu-la-ilu, 
Zaburn, Apil-Sin, and Sin-muballit, for 
the date-formuliE of the period record 
building operations and the like, and do 
not reflect the history of the period. 
Under Sin-muballit’s son, Hammurabi 
I see illustration on page 266 of this work], 
a change took place, for by signally 
(Ud'eating Rim-Sin, he expelled the Elamites 
tiom Babylonia, and extended the autho- 
rity of Babylon over the southern portion 
01 the country. He thus succeeded in 

Hammurabi', 

Empire empire with its capital at Baby- 
Wcldinff It i?? true that Rim-Sin 

was not finally defeated until 
the first years of the reign of Samsu-iluna, 
Hammurabi's son. But it was Ham- 
murabi who practically put an end to the 
empire of the southern kings of Sumer and 
Akkad, and raised Babylon to the position 
of the principal city in the land. So far as 
lier external influence was concerned, we 
inay conclude that Babylonia kept at this 
period also the supremacy over the West. 
1 he Nearer East is still Babylonian, and 
die conception that we have to form of the 
miportance of Babylonia for the rest of 
u'estern Asia at that time corresponds in 


all main points with the earlier period. 
The East, which was in the possession of 
the “ Canaanites,” resembles 011 the whole 
that of the “ Semitic Babylonians.” 

Upon the social condition of Babylonia 
during the period of the first dynasty of 
Babylon considerable light has been thrown 
by the discovery of Hammurabi’s famous 
Code of Laws. This invaluable inscrip- 
tion is engraved upon a huge block of 
black diorite, which was discovered by De 
Morgan during excavations carried out in 
the “tell,” or mound, of the acropolis at 
„ ... Susa in the winter of iqoT-2. 

together with intro- 
of Laws ductory and concluding texts, 
were engraved upon the 
monolith in forty-nine long columns of 
writing, of which forty-four are still ju'e- 
served ; and at the head of the stone is a 
sculptured representation of Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from Shamash, the 
Sun-god. 

It would be out of place in the present 
work to attempt any discussion of the 
question as to how far the laws of Baby- 
lonia, as embodied in this document, have 
influenced other ancient legal codes, and 
in ])arlicular the Mosaic legislation. We 
are here concerned only with Hammurabi’s 
code, as an important and recently dis- 
covered source of information concerning 
early Babylonian life and custom. It was 
drawn up and jmblished by the king for 
the guidance of his people, and it regulatc's 
their duties and their relations to one 
another in all the pursuits and occuj)ations 
of their daily life. It defines the res])on- 
sibilities and privileges of the various 
classes of the population, and, since it 
formed an exhaustive set of regulations, 
it enables us to construct a fairly complete 
picture of Babylonian society during this 
early period. 

The numerous contracts and letters of the 
time of the first dynasty of Babylon which 
have come down to us, and in particular the 
* scries of royal despatches of Hammurabi 
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himself, which arc preserved in the British 
Museum, abundantly prove that the code 
was no dead letter, but was actively en- 
forced under the personal supervision of 
the king. It may thus be employed as a 
trustworthy and accurate witness to the 
conditions which existed in Babylonia dur- 
ing the period at which it was drawn up. 

From the code we learn that the popu- 
lation of Babylonia was conijmsed of three 
n k I • iu'inci))al classes, each of which 
Babylonian ^ ^ separate and well- 

B C 2000 ^^^kned position in the social 
community. The lowest of these 
three classes were the slaves, who must 
have formed a considerable proportion of 
the poj)iilation. The class next above 
them in the social scale consisted of free 
men, who were ])oss(*ssed of some property 
of their own, but were poor and humble 
people, as was implied in the name they 
l)ore — miishkenu. The highest, or u])per 
class in the community, com])rised the 
owners of large estat(!s and landed pro- 
perty, the higher olhcials and servants of 
the State, and all the officers and ministers 
of the Court. The j)rivileges and respon- 
sibilities which the two classes of free men 
in the Babylonian community res])ectively 
enjoyed are well illustrated in the code by 
the scale of payments as compensation for 
injury which they were obliged to make 
or wt'R' entitled to rec(‘ive. 

The ])enalties (enforced upon a member of 
the upper (iass were far heavier than those 
his humbler free neighbour had to pay, but 
the latter’s privileges in this respect were 
Lounter-balanced by a corresponding di- 
minution of the value at which his injuries 
were assessed. Slaves could be owned by 
both classes of free men, though they werci 
naturally more numerous in the house- 
holds and on the estates of members of the 
upper class. The slave was the absolute 
property of his owiu'r, and could be bought 
and sold, and dejmsited as 
security for a debt; but on the 
whole his life was not a hard 
one, for he was a recognised 
member ef his master’s household, and was 
a valuable [)iece of property, which it was 
to the owner’s advantage to keep in good 
condition. Moreover, the slave had rights 
and ])rivi leges of his own which the code 
explicitly sets forth. Thus, under certain 
conditions, it was possible for a slave to 
acquire property of his own, and by so 
doing he was entitled, if he obtained hi? 
master’s consent, to purchase his own 
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of 
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freedom. Marriage between a male slave 
and a free woman was also possible, and 
the children of such a union were free, and 
did not become the property of the slave’s 
master ; while if the owner of a female 
slave had begotten children by her he 
could not use her in payment for a debt. 
Thus it will be seen that the law afforded 
protection even to the humblest members 
of the community. 

The code also suppli(^s considerable in- 
formation concerning the family life of 
the early Babylonians. \Ve\here have 
d(hailed regulations ('oncerning marriage 
and divorce, the giving ()f marriage por- 
tions, the rights of widows, the laws of 
inheritance, and those which legulated the 
adoption and maintenance of ( hildren. It 
is unnecessary to describe or discuss these 
regulations in detail, but one striking fact 
which tliey em])hasise may here be ])ointed 
out — the recognised status occu[)ied by 
the wife in the Babylonian household. 
KvideiK'e of tlu' extremely independent 
l)osition enjoyed by women at tlie time 
of the first dynasty of Babylon may also 
be seen in the existence of a s})ecial class 


- . j ot women, who followed the 
epen ence Varies, 

^ though (heir duties were not 

strictly sacerdotal. Most 
women of this class, who are mentioned in 
the contract -tablets ol the period, were 
attached to the tenqde of the sun-god at 
Sip])ar or to that of Marduk at Babylon, 
but it may be inferred that all the iinjx)! - 
taut tem|)les in the ccuntry had similar 
classes of female votaries in their service. 
The duties of these women do not appear 
to have resembled in any way those of the 
sacred {prostitutes in the service of the 
goddess Ishtar, at Erech. On the con- 
trary, they occupied a ])osition of con- 
siderable infiuenai and iiidci)endence. 
While they generally lived togetlua' in a 
special building, or convent, attached to 
the temple, tlujy were free to leave it and 
to contract marriage. Their vows, how- 
ever, entailed the obligation to leniain 
virgins, and though a married votary was 
thus precluded from bearing children 
herself, she could provide her husband 
with a concubine for this purpose, while 
she still retained her position as the per- 
manent head ol the household. 

FIven when unmarried, however, the 
votary enjoyed the status of a married 
woman, and was protected from slander by 
special regulations. In return for these 
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privileges, she was obliged, under severe 
penalties, to maintain a high standard of 
moral conduct and was precluded from any 
occupation or act which was derogatory 
to her high pxjsition. She could possess 
property of her own, and on taking vows 
was provided with a portion by her father 
which, on her death, did not pass to the 
temple, but returned to 
lier own family, unless 
her father had assigned 
her the privilege of be- 
queathing it. The social 
prestige enjoyed by the 
N otaries is attested by the 
tact that they included 
within their body many 
women of good family, 
and even members of the 
ro\'al house ; while the 
rules of the order and the 
high repute which it en- 
joyed may be taken to 
indicate a very enlight- 
ened conce|)tion of the 
position of women at this 
early })eriod. 

The large body of regu- 
lations which deal with 
the duties of debtors and 
creditors arc evidence of 
the extent to which the 
early Babylonians en- 
gaged in commercial pur- 
suits and undertakings, 
and we learn that an 
active interchange of com- 
modities was carried on 
hetween distant cities. 

I hiis, a wealthy merchant 
would extend his business 
and ol.)tain large profits 
hy trading with other 
towns, and for this pur- 
pose he would empk:)y 
agents, who may thus be 
regarded as the fore- 
runners of the modern 
commercial traveller. The 



his own services and the dangers he had 
incurred. 

In the event of the caravan with 
which the agent travelled being attacked 
by roblxu's or by enemies in a foreign 
country, tlie loss ‘of the goods was i)orne 
by the merchant at home ; tlie code, 
however, regulates the procedure to be 
followed in such circum- 
stances, while at tlte same 
time it attempts to pro- 
tect the agnmt from any 
risk of being defrauded 
by his employer. Im- 
mense profits were ob- 
tained hy merchants and 
agents who engaged in 
this foreign commerce, 
and we may conclude 
that at the period of the 
first dynasty, and for 
many centurii's earlier, 
the great trade routes ol 
tlu‘ hkist were even more 
crowded with caravans 
than they are at the 
present day. 

\Vatcr-trans])ort was, 
lowex'er, usually (un- 
])loyed fortius carriage of 
grain, wootl, and other 
bulky or heavy matcM'ials, 
wherever it was avail- 
a])l(!, and the code con- 
tains detailed directions 
concerning the le(‘s to be 
paid to boatmen engaged 
in the carrying trade 
u]>on the rivers and large 
canals of l->abylonia. 
Other regulations sought 
to ensure good work on 
the ])art of boat-builders 
by fixing on them the 
responsibility for faulty 
or unsound work, while 
the boatmen were res|)on- 
sil)le for the loss or 


THE CODE OF HAMMURABI 
Hammurabi, K.c. 2200, was one of the ablest damage incurred tlllOUgh 
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agent received from thp of the world’s rulers. He drew up the Code of 
h I leecivtu irom me Laws engraved on the block of diorae illustrated caielessness 


j . 1 . , uii me uiuriie iHustrateu 

mcicnailt the money, above, which is now in the Louvre. The kingr tO gOOds entrusted tO 

Krain.wool, oil, or whatever " their charge. A still more 

important function of the rivers and canals 
in Babylonia was the irrigation of the 
cultivated lands, and the code contains 
detailed regulations for the reixiir of the 
channels and dykes and the right to the use 
gf the water. A large body of legislation 
deals, in fact, with the agricultural life 

i6oi 


'^ort of goods he had to deal in, and he 
gave to his employer a jxoperly attested 
HT.eipt for the same. So far as his 
^^lading was concerned, he acted inde- 
pendently, and on his return he would pay 
the merchant a fixed share of his profits, 
^^‘taining the remainder as payment for 
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of the early Babylonians, and regulates 
all cases of dispute which were likely to 
arise between owners of land and their 
farming tenants, owners and hirers of 
cattle and asses, or between shepherds 
and herdsmen and their employers ; while 
fines were levied in cases of damage or 
injury arising through carelessness in 
looking after cattle. 

It is of interest to note that Ham- 
murabi's code attempted to protect the 

Penalties carelessness on the 

r * ^ important classes 

Doctors^ of the community — doctors and 

builders, and it was singularly 
just that death or injury arising from bad 
work on the part of either was held to 
merit punishment in kind. Thus, if a 
doctor through unskilful treatment caused 
the death of a member of the upper class, 
or inflicted a serious injury upon him, such 
as the loss of an eye, the doctor was liable 
to have both his hands amputated — a 
drastic, but certainly an effective method 
of preventing other unsuccessful operations 
on his part. Similarly, if his unfortunate 
patient had been the slave of a member of 
the middle class — of poor free men — and 
had died under his hands, he had to give 
the owner a new slave, or, in the event of 
his patient merely losing an eye, he had 
to pay the owner half the slave’s value. 

The penalties attaching to jerry-building 
were even more severe. For if a builder 
built a house for a man, and his work was 
so unsound that the house fell and killed 
the owner, the builder himself was put to 
death ; and if the owner’s son was killed 
by the fall of the house, the builder’s sen 
was put to death. If one or more of the 
owner’s slaves were killed, the builder had 
to restore him slave for slave, and besides 
compensating the owner for any damage 
to his goods, he had to rebuild the house 
^ . anew, or such part of it as 

to* the fallen. These interesting 

f * *1. survivals ofthelawof an eye for 

J.rr,-b».iaer ^ ^ 

prove that in the medical profession and 
the building trade, as practised by the 
early Babylonians, the payment of com- 
pensation alone had not been a sufficiently 
strong deterrent to prevent bad work. 

From the brief discussion that has been 
attempted of some of the most striking 
enactments of Hammurabi’s code, an idea 
will have been formed of the extent to 
which the administration of law and 
justice had been developed in Babylonia 
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at the time of the fi{st dynasty ol 
Babylon. The laws, however,, were not 
the invention of Hammhrabi h^elf, who 
merely codified them. They based 
upon centuries of tradition, ana. Were the 
result of innumerable judgments drawn 
up upon tablets and carefully preserved 
in the legal archives of the State. In 
discussing the enactments of the code 
therefore, we have not been dealing with 
a temporary phase in the life of ancient 
Babylonia. On the contrary, its enact- 
ments reflect the spirit in which justice 
had been administered in Babylonia for a 
.long period anterior to the rise of Babylon 
under her West-Semitic kings, and we 
may conclude that it continued to influence 
the administration of the country during 
its subsequent domination by successive 
dynasties of foreign origin. 

In the native list of kings the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty is followed by a second, 
consisting also of eleven kings. Their 
Sumerian names, many of which are in- 
geniously interpreted, and the lengths of 
their reigns are preserved for us by the 
lists. Until quite recently we knew nothing 
« more, since other information 

econ about this period was strangely 
deficient. Its total duration 
^ ^ was 368 years, according to the 
list, but of the events which took place at 
this time wc knew absolutely nothing. 
It seemed strange that so long a period of 
Babylonian history should have left no 
trace behind it on the sites of the ancient 
Babylonian cities which had been already 
excavated. If a dynasty of kings had 
occupied the throne of Babylon during 
this protracted period, how did it happen 
that among the many thousands of con- 
tract tablets which had been recovered, 
none had been -found dated in the reigns 
of these eleven kings ? 

The answer to this question has 
recently been supplied by a newly- 
discovered chronicle which is preserved 
in the British Museum. From this 
invaluable document we now learn that 
the second dynasty of the list of the kings 
never in reality occupied the Baby- 
lonian throne. In fact, the eleven kings 
of which the dynasty was composed ruled 
only in a district of limited extent in the 
extreme south of Babylonia on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. This district was 
known as the mat tamti, or “ Country of 
the Sea,” taking its name from its position 
on the littoral of the gulf, to which the 
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Babylonians gave the name of “ The Sea 
in the East,” or the Eastern Sea. From 
the newly-discovered chronicle we learn 
that the territory of the eleven kings, 
who formed the so-called ” Second 
Dynasty,” was confined to this strip of 
coast, and was never extended so as to 
include the northern and central districts 
of Babylonia proper. We further learn 
from the chronicle that the rulers of this 
little state did not live in the period between 
the first dynasty of Babylon and the 
Kassites, as has hitherto been assumed 
on the evidence of the kings list; but 
that their reigns were contemporaneous 
with those of the later kings of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, and of the earlier 
Kassitc rulers. 

The exact date at which Iluma-ilu, the 
founder of this kingdom on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, declared his independence 


Under the reigns of Ammi-ditana and 
Ammi-zaduga, the successors of Abeshii 
iipon the Babylonian throne, we know 
little of the foreign policy of Babylon, 
with the exception of the fact that Ammi- 
zaduga inflicted a defeat upon the Elamites. 
It may be inferred, however, that Babylon 
had trouble upon her eastern border from 
the Kassites, who already in Samsu-iluna’s 
reign had begun to make raids on Baby- 
lonian territory, and from the kings of 
the Country of the Sea in the south. 
When, therefore, under Samsu-ditana, the 
last king of the dynasty, Hittitc tribes 
from Cappadocia and Northern Syria 
descended the Euphrates and attacked 
Northern Babylonia, the capital fell an 
easy piey to their onslaught. The great 
temple of Marduk, the city god, was 
destroyed, and the statue of the god 
himself was carried back by the Hittite 



A BABYLONIAN SEAL CYLINDER AND ITS METHOD OF USE 
A reproduction of an early Babylonian seal, showing the River-god, Sun-god, Ishtar, and other deities. Impressions 
of the seal were obtained by passing the cylinder, seen on the left, over soft clay, which was then baked. 


is not certain, but we know that he waged 
successful wars with Samsu-iluna, the son 
of Hammurabi, and Abeshu, his grand- 
son, who succeeded Samsu-iluna uj)on the 
Babylonian throne. From the narrative 
of the new chronicle it would seem that 
Samsu-iluna took the initiative in Baby- 
lon's struggle with the Country of the Sea. 
In his first expedition he .succeeded in 
leaching the Persian Gulf, but he was 
flefeated, and in a second campaign he met 
^vith no better success. His son Abeshu, 
nfter his acce.ssion to the throne, again 
‘d tempted to conquer or curb the state 
n]>on his southern borders, but Iluma-ilu 
•succeeded in eluding him. In fact, from 
dus time forward the southern portion of 
i>abylonia passed into the possession of 
die kings of the Country of the Sea. 


invaders in triumph to their own country. 
Ii^ this manner we now know that the 
powerful dynasty of Hammurabi came to 
an end. How long a period elapsed !)e- 
tween the Hittite conquest and the occu- 
pation of Babylon by the Ka.ssites we can 
not at pre.sent determine, but it is unlikely 
that they would have long delayed their 
descent upon the city when once its 
defences had been reduced and it lay at 
the mercy of an invader. 

The Kassites, who now occupied Baby- 
lon as the dominant race, and whose rulers 
are reckoned as the third dynasty upon the 
list of kings, at first occupied only Northern 
Babylonia. They formed, in fact, the van- 
guard of an advancing tide, and they left 
many of their own tribes behind them in 
the mountains of Elam. Even in later times, 
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under Sennacherib, traces of them are to 
be found in the Zagros Mountains. We 
are compelled to account for their appear- 
ance by a great racial movement which 
poured itself from the east and north- 
east over the civilised countries, just as 
the Turks and Mongols did some thousands 
of years later. We know* very little about 
. the past of that tide of nations 

which flowed on to Babylonia. 
^ * Later discoveries will, per- 

haps, some day explain more 
clearly the form of its connection with 
Elam and the other neighbouring coun- 
tries. The migration of these barbarians 
assumed in any case great dimensions. 
The mixture of races in Babylonia thus 
receivefl a new component, and in the 
Babel-like confusion of tongues wc hear 
the sound of Kassite, which is known to us 
only by a list of words and proper names. 
The scheme of the dynasties of Baiiylon 
reckons as Kassite its third house of 
thirty-six kings, a jieriod of 57b years, 
extending from about 1700 to the eleventh 
century. Wc know most of these kings 
by name, and have information as to the 
events of that time from inscriptions, 
royal and otherwise, although there are 
here also considerable gaps in the tradition. 

An insight into the order of things at 
the beginning of this jieriod is afforded us 
by the inscription of one of the early 
princes in this dynasty, the seventh, by 
name, Agum II. He styles himself “ King 
of the Kashshu and Akkadians, King of the 
wide dominion of Babylon, who settled 
with numerous inhabitants the land of 
Umliash, the border land to Elam, King of 
Padan and Altnan — frontier territories to 
Media — King of Gutium, the king who rules 
the four countries of the world.” The 
whole enumeration of titles, ditlerent from 
that of the Babylonian monarchs, and the 
precedence given to the Kassites, show that 
the Babylonians did not quickly absorb 
their new conquerors ; a later king, 
. Karaindash, bears the usual 
nr anans titles, and only 

. adds at the end “ King of the 
nabyionian kashshu,” which his successors 

actually omit. These barbai ans thus only 
gradually adapted themselves to civilisa- 
tion, and became Babylonians. It is 
interesting to note that the inscription of 
Agum II., from which his titles above 
enumerated are taken, commemorates the 
recovery from Khani in Northern Syria of 
the statue of Mafduk, which Lad been 


carried off by the Hittites on their capture 
of Babylon in Samsu-ditana’s reign. 
Thence Agum brought it back to Babylon. 

A fact of considerable importance with 
regard to the Kassite occupation of Baby- 
lonia has recently been demonstrated, to 
the effect that their conquest of the whole 
country did not take place at one time. 
There were, in fact, two Kassite conquests. 
The first occurred shortly after the Hittite 
invasion, and was confined to’ Northern 
Babylonia, to which the emmre of the 
earlier Kassite kings was limited. During 
this period the kingdom of the Country of 
the vSea continued its independent exist- 
ence on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
But we may infer that the Kassites, who 
had remained behind in the mountains 
of Elam, continued to harass Southern 
Babylonia, and it was probably to put an 
end to trouble from this quarter that 
Ea-gamil, the last king of the dynasty 
founded by Iluma-ilu, invaded Elam. 

But his temerity was the signal for a 
fresh advance of the Kassite hordes, who, 
under the leadership of one of their 
chieftains named Ulam-Buriash, drove him 
^ . from the country, and, following 

assies Southern Babylonia, 

J®“;j;®'**^Signally defeated him, and 
brought his dynasty to an end. 
The chronicle from which we learn thes(‘ 
facts states that Ulam-Buriash exercised 
dominion over the Country of the Sea, 
and that fresh conquests were made there 
by his nephew Agum. It is therefore pro- 
bable that from this time forward the 
Kassites occupied the whole of Babylonia, 
but it is not clear whether the two 
halves of the country were at once united 
under one administration with its centre at 
Babylon. It is probable that the uni- 
fication of the kingdom was only gradually 
achieved, and that during the process ihv 
country underwent more than one con- 
vulsion. The result of these several 
invasions and the racial conflicts whicli 
ensued was naturally to exhaust the 
resources of the land, and render its 
rulers incapable of adopting an aggressive 
foreign policy. 

The feebleness of Babylonia and the 
exhaustion of the po])ulation are clearly 
visible in two further occurrences of this 
time. The third Semitic migration, the 
Aramaean, makes its mark in the age of 
the Kassites (1700-1100 B.c.), and the 
dominion of Babylonia over the west i^ 
disputed and finally destroyed by a new 
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power, which now develops itself from a 
“ town kingship^” and seeks aggrandise- 
nient — namely, Assyria. The future belongs 
to these two. The Kassites, the temporary 
lords of Babylonia, shared the fate of their 
kingdom, which was forced to resign its 
suzerainty. As the sovereignty had 
moved up stream from the south to Baby- 
lon, so it moved further to Assyria. The 
history of Nearer Asia after the encroach- 
ment of Assyria, which begins at this 
period (about the sixteenth century B.C.), 
is changed essentially by this fact. 

The struggle between Assyria and 
Babylonia for supremacy began under the 
Kassite dynasty, and, owing to the 
abundant sources of information now 
o])en to us, we can follow its vicissitudes 
more accurately than the events of the 
earlier age. This struggle and its result 
constitute the most important subject 
for subsequent political history. The 
history of Babylon and that of Assyria 
('oncern us, therefore, in the first place, 
in so far as they touch each other and are 
interconnected. Thus we arc confronted 
by two streams of development flowing 
side by side, the course of which 

ssyna indicate in a com- 

PowTr^* ^ billed account. On the other 
hand, Babylon almost always 
asserted her independence, and after she 
had been for a time subdued, she emerged 
at the end once more the conqueror. At 
the beginning of this war Babylon was 
the predominant power, and never ceased, 
even when under the influence of Assyria, 
to have a separate history and develop- 
ment. If, therefore, we wish to do more 
than merely chronicle the wars between 
Ashur and Babylon, if we wish to do 
justice to the importance of Babylon as 
the principal scat of the ancient civilisa- 
tion, which even Assyria acknowledged, 
we must follow up separately the history 
of this independent state. 

We have seen, in the first place, what 
districts were claimed by Agum II., the 
ruler of Babylonia ; his power no longer 
extended to Mesopotamia and the west. 
Hie next known inscription, the one 
already mentioned of King Karaindash, 
el aimed only the sovereignty over Baby- 
lonia. We shall see that attempts to 
recover Mesopotamia were not made until 
the power of Assyria, which had its seat 
there, was expelled. The dominion of 
Babylonia in Palestine had been replaced 
hy that of Egypt. It seems as if Karain- 


dash may have ]^een the head of a new 
family within the Kassite dynasty ; his 
successors, at least, speak of him in their 
letters in a way which suggests this idea. 
We must place him about 1500. All 
that we know of him, besides the above- 
mentioned inscription, is that he con- 
cluded a treaty with Assyria and engaged 
Letters of ^ Correspondence with ttie 
Nearer Asia . ^hlS last fact 

to Egypt proved to us m a document 
which one of his successors, 
Burnaburiash, sent some fifty to seventy 
years later to Amenophis IV., and for 
the knowledge of which we are indebted 
certainly to one of the most sur])rising 
of all the discoveries made in the soil of 
the ancient East. In the winter of 1887- 
1888, at Tell cl-Amarna, in Middle Egypt, 
which marks - the place of residence of 
Amenophis IV., over three hundred clay 
tablets inscribed in the cuneiform charac- 
ter were discovered. One of these tablets 
is reproduced by photography on page 274 
of this History. They represent a 
small part of the State archives, and 
contain the letters which kings of Nearer 
Asia and vassal kings from Syria and 
Palestine addressed to Amcno|)his Til. 
and IV. There arc in the first group 
letters of the kings of I^abylon, Ashur, 
Mitani, or Mesopotamia, the king of the 
Khatti, and of others. It is obvious that 
these letters give most valuable informa- 
tion as to the history of the Nearer East, 
and we shall therefore frequently have to 
refer to them in what follows. The Baby- 
lonian letters, which concern us first, tell 
us little of Babylon’s greatness and 
power ; but the existence of the collec- 
tion is in itself evidence of the extent of 
Babylonian influence. The letters are 
written in cuneiform characters, and,' 
with few exceptions, in Babylonian 
Semitic. And, what is still more signifi- 
cant, there are two letters among them 
of the Pharaoh, the one to the 
king of Babylon, the other 
to a vassal of Northern 
Palestine, which are also 
composed in that language. 
Cuneiform writing and Babylonian lan- 
guage were, therefore, the means of inter- 
communication throughout the whole of 
the Nearer East. A knowledge of Baby- 
lonian literature was the necessary pre- 
liminary to mastering theiti. This is 
evident from tablets found there con- 
taining a Babylonian myth, written in 
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Babylon and apparently used in Egypt 
for teaching purposes. 

The two kings, from whom wc have 
recovered eleven letters addressed to the 
two Pharaohs, were called Kadashman- 
Bel and Burnaburiash. The former wrote 
in the last years of Amenophis III., the 
latter to his successor. The letters 
generally mention no great State events. 
They deal principally with marriages 
between the two royal houses. The 
Pharaohs received I:^abylonian princesses 
into their harem, but were not so liberal 
with their own flesh and blood to their 
Babylonian friends — these did not at 
least receive princesses. What Pharaoh 
sends in gifts is generally stated to be 



A flat-roofed tomb constructed of baked brick from Ur. 

too little ; the money is carefully confided 
to the purifying agency of the furnace 
and found unduly alloyed, and better 
metal and more of it is . always de- 
manded. 

More important for history are the 
relations betweeui these two regions of 
civilisation, exhibited in the fact that 
Babylonia and Mitani send as j^resents 
])roductions of their industries, among 
them the much-admired lapis lazuli, skil- 
. fully worked in Babylon, 
with contrary, sends 

Egypt primarily gold. It almost 
appears as if diplomatic nego- 
tiations were left to verbal intercourse and 
to the cleverness of corrupt court officials, 
for political questions are sek! jm discussed. 
One letter vividly pictures the manners 
of the age. Some Babylonian merchants, 
travelling for the king — the kings engaged 
in business, and enjoyed, it would appear, 
immunity from taxation — were arrested 
in Akko, where they aj)parentlv wished 
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to take ship for Egypt, by a prince of 
Palestine, and were in some way badly 
used, although no reasons are assigned 
for this treatment. The Babylonian now 
demands from Pharaoh the release of the 
prisoners and compensation, since Akko 
was subject to his suzerainty. A political 
controversy is only once dis- 
o ihca cussed. The Assyrian king, 

in^E Ashur-uballit, had , found cn- 

couragement at the Egyptian 
court in his schemes of aggrandisement 
at the cost of Babylonia. BuVnaburiash 
pointed out the inadmissibility of such 
action, since Assyria was his vassal state, 
and no direct negotiations could therefore 
be carried on with it. He referred also to 
the correct attitude of his father, Kuri- 
galzu, who, when once asked to join cause 
with the Canaanites, the subjects of 
Egypt, had refused to countenance such 
an act of treachery towards Egy])t. That 
such loyalty was not so free from sus])icion 
as these assurances of friendship would 
make it appear, and that in Egyj)t no 
very implicit confidence was ])laccd in tlie 
warm friend of Kgyt)tian gold, is pn^ved 
by the fact that when one of the Phreni :ian 
])rinces wishes to blacken the charactei' 
of another at court, he accuses him of 
being a secret adherent of the king of 
Mitani, of the Khatti, or of Kash — that 
is, of the Kassites of Babylon. 



INTERIOR OF EARLY BABYLONIAN TOMB 
Interior of the Ur grave. Jars and dishes containing 
daily fare for the dead man were left with the body. 

Wc can, indeed, assign to a somewhat 
later date an attempt of Babylonia to win 
back the West, when disorders broke out 
in Egypt after the death of Amenophis IV. 
Burnaburiash, notwithstanding the 
anxiety displayed in his letter to Ameno- 
phis IV. about the encroachments of 
Assyria, and although wars between him 
and the Assyrians are proved to have 
taken place, had given his son Kara- 
khardash a daughter of the energetic 
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Ashiir-uballit as his chief wife ; and her 
son, Kadashnian-kharbe, became the suc- 
cessor to the throne — a sign of the Assyrian 
influence. We are acquainted with the 
attempt, just mentioned, made by this 
Babylonian king to regain a firm footing 
in the west. 

Assyria, indeed, was at this time 

encroaching on Mesopotamia, and Baby- 
lonia had nothing left but the road 

diagonally through the Syrian desert. 

Kadashman-kharbe tried to secure this 
road by punishing the nomads, the Suti, 
who roamed those parts, and by digging 
wells and building fortresses and towns, 
which he settled with 

Babylonians. By this 

means he hoped to trans- 
form it into a commercial 
highway, which should 
lacilitate communication 
with the coast and make 
the detour by Mesopotamia 
unnecessary. It is possible 
that his plan was suggested 
by a route already in 
(‘xistence ; but in any case 
he had recognised that it 
r/as better policy to satisfy 
liis rival with districts 
which had first to be con- 
(jiiercd, and meanwhile to 
(Icprive those districts of 
their greatest value by 
diverting from them the 
traffic so important for 
Pjabylonia. That would, 
indeed, have been a solu- 
tion of the dispute, then 
urgent, as to the possession 
of Mesopotamia. Perhaps 
Kadashman-kharbe ar- 
rived at a peaceful arrange- 
ment with Assyria about 
t his plan. If he had carried 
it out he would, at any rate, have shown 
himself to be a man who could support 
his power by more effective means than 
arms, especially when Babylon, an indus- 
trial state, was confronted by the military 
})ower of Assyria. 

Kadashman-kharbe cannot have reigned 
long He was murdered, and in fact fell 
the victim of an insurrection stirred up 
by the Kassites. We are not told what 
fhe immediate incentive to the deed was. 
M'c xx\ 3 .y perhaps trace the reason to the 
l^ict that the kings and the ruling classes 

the Kassites had meanwhile, after 1400, 


become “ Babylonised " — that is, tnat they 
felt, and affected to feel themselves, 
Babylonians. Those of the Kassites who 
had gone away empty-handed at the 
division of the spoil, or had lost their share, 
as often happens in the commercial life of 
communities engaged in industries and 
trade, may have formed a party of mal- 
contents, who longed for the good old 
times when the Kassite was lord and the 
Babylonian the sjioiled. The insurgent. “ 
therefore raised to the throne a man of 
low birth, whom the two chronicles which 
record the fact call Shuziga.sh and Nazibu- 
gash — a “ son of nobody.” This was a 


welcome o})j)ortunity for the grandfather, 
Ashur-uballit, who was still living and had 
been restlessly active in extending his 
kingdom, to secure the sii})rcmacy for 
Assyria. He appeared in Babylon as the 
avenger of his grandson and the restorer 
of order, sui')pressed the revolt, and had 
Kurigalzu, the infant son of his murdered 
grand.son, crowned as king. 

But the force of circumstances is stronger 
than blood relationships and gratitude 
for benefits of doubtful intention. So long 
as Ashur-uballit lived, and under his son, 
‘Assyria was occupied with the conquest 
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From a stele in the Louvre, showing how the Sumerian and Chaldaean dead 
were piled up after battle. The priests are heaping up earth to form a mound. 
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of Mesopotamia. But when Adad-nirari I. 
drove the Mitani thence, Babylon, having 
no doubt lost the route which Kadashman- 
kharbe had attempted to open up, had no 
other course but to secure Mesopotamia 
for herself, and with it the communications 
with the west. Since, however, Assyria 
possessed this country, war ensued be- 
^ tween it and Babylon. Under 

for*' ** Kurigalzu and Adad-nirari I. 
« . . the contest for Mesopotamia 

Mesopotamia between the two states. 

We have an interesting account of a 
war of the Babylonian king, Kurigalzu. 
against Khiirbatila, king of Klam, in which 
he defeated him and took him ])risoncr on 
Babylonian soil — that is, in one of the 
attacks of Elam on Babylon. He must 
have followed up his victory, for on the 
])ack of an inscription which a dependent 
of King Dungi, of the old dynasty of Ur, 
had consecrated to the goddess Nhina of 
Uruk stands the words, “ Kurigalzu, king 
of Kardimiash [ the designation of the 
Kassite kings of Babylonia! hath ca])tured 
the palace of the town Shasha |Susa, 
formerly Shiishan] in Klam, and hath 
l)resentcd this tablet to Ninlil of Nippur in 
gratitude for the preservation of his life." 

The tablet was, therefore, carricid 
off from Uruk in a former raid of the 
h.lamites, was then disc'overed, on a 
victorious cam]^aign of Kurigalzu’s against 
Elam, in a temple — if in Susa, then 
])robably in the temple of the goddess 
vShushinak, mentioned in tlu' case of 
Ashurbanipal — and was dej)osited by the 
king in the temple of Ni])|)ur more than 
nine hundred years after its com]detion. 
Finally, rediscover(;d during the American 
excavations, it has been brought to 
Constantino})le. Not only have books 
their destinies ! These wars jnovc to us 
that the conditions were then ])resent 

^ ^ - which we fmd contin\iallv dur- 

Conquests of • , , . , 


. . ing the succeeding j)criod. 

anTEUm ^ covctcfl 

prize between Assyria and 
hdam. For a time it was able to face the 


two on equal terms, and, even if occasion- 
ally vanquished, it regained the superiority. 
The struggle fills up the su'Teeding cen- 
turies until the end of the Assyrian 
empire. In the last jieriod we shall then 
find Babylonia as a vassal of one of these 
two states. 


Even now the same ebb and flow of 
events is noticeable. Soon after Kuri- 
galzu, as we shall see in dealing with 
Assyrian history, Babylonia and Babylon 
came into the power of Tukulti-Ninib I. 
of Assyria. Shortly after, under Bel- 
nadin-shun, who reigned for only one 
year and a half, Kidin-khutrutash, king 
of Elam, invaded Babylonia, pillaged 
Dur-ilu, and conquered Nippur, the 
favourite resort of the Kassite kings, 
where they often held their court. Other 
expeditions, with similar incidents, were 
made by the Elamites in the reign of 
Kadashman-kharbe II. and Adad-shum- 
iddina, when the city of Isin especially 
suffered. Several songs of lamentation 
have come down to us, which bewail, in 


the form of penitential psalms, the devas- 
tation of the country, and especially of 
the city named. In the many centuries 
of Babylonian history similar circumslances 
often recurred, but these psalms suit this 
period admirably, and, even if they did 
not originate in it, they may have been 
adapted from similar songs of an earlier 


End of 
the 

Knssites 


time, and sung at this period 
in the temples of Babylonia. 
We shall see under “ Elam " 
that Babylonia, for the rest of 


this dynasty, was probably subject to 


Elamite supremacy. 


It will be seen that we are once more at 


the end of a ])eriod. The Kassites had 
long succumbed to Babylonian influence 
and had ])layed out their part, and the 
Kassite dynasty is drawing to a close. It 
can reckon but four kings more ; among 
them Marduk-aplu-iddina. Merodach-bala- 
dan I. alone seems to have offered success- 


ful resistance to Assyria and to have 
retained Mesopotamia. The change of 
dynasties presents, as always, a period of 
disturbance and weakness, and brings a 
line of kings to the throne whose task was 
to resist Assyria and to renew the struggle 
for Mesopotamia. We shall see that there 
is good reason to believe that the earlier 
rulers ol this new dynasty succeeded in 
establishing themselves as independent 
kings in Isin during the rule of the later 
kings of the Kassite dynasty in Babylon, 
and that the rule of the latter was brought 
to an end by the powerful king Nebuchad- 
nezzar I., who also freed the country from 
the yoke of Elam. 
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BABYLONIAN EMPIRE IN ECLIPSE 

THE PREY OF ELAMITES AND ASSYRIANS 


T he new dynasty is called in the list of 
kings the dynasty of Isin, from the 
Babylonian city of this name. Tt thus 
forms the second dynasty of Isin. It is 
jirohable that the first two or three kings 
of the dynasty were contem]:)orancqus with 
the last rulers of the Kassite dynasty upon 
the throne of Babylon, liecause a boundary- 
stone has recently been discovered at 
Nippur inscribed with a text of the reign 
of N(‘buchadnezzar T., the third or fourth 
king of the dynasty of Isin, which would 
make it a]:)i)ear that this monarch was the 
first of his dynasty to secure control over 
the wliole of Babylonia. In this new 
inscri])tion, wliich is dated in tlie sixteenth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar's reign, it is stated 
that Knlil ‘'broke the weapon of his \ i,c„ 
Xobuchadnezzar'sJ enemy, and placed the 
sce])tr(‘ of his enemy in his own hand, that 
he might ])asture Sumer and Akkad, and 
rebuild the sanctuaries of the City of Man- 
kind, and regulate the tithes of Ekur and 
Ni])])ur.” It is not clear from 
tile context of this passage who 
Isin * enemy ” is whose wea- 
pon was broken by the god 
Enlil, and it might be urged that the j)ass- 
age refers to a defeat of the Elamites, 
from whose supremacy Nelmcliadnezzar 
certainly freed his country. But u[K)n 
another inscription of his reign Nebuchad- 
nezzar bears the title of “ plunderer of the 
Kassites,” so that we may infer that it 
was the Kassites he defeated, and, further, 
that it was the sceptre of the Kassite kings 
ol Babylon which Enlil placed within his 
hand. We may conclude, therefore, with 
some probability, that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
immediate predecessors were merely kings 
of the city of Isin at a time when the last 
Kassite kings were still in possession of 
the throne of Babylon. 

In addition to his achievements against 
the Kassites, Nebuchadnezzar I. comes 
before us as conqueror in wars with Elam, 
and lord of Mesopotamia and also of the 
western land " ; he therefore, for the. 
last time indeed, extended the suzerainty 


of Babylon right down to the Mediterra- 
nean. His wars with Elam j^rove that, 
under his ])redecessors, the misery which 
the invasions of Kidin-khutrutash harl 
already caused had beconuj still more 
acute. Balyylon itsell had been caj)tured, 
Babylon statue of Marduk ('ar- 

Captured ''flaway to Elam. Such a rape 
by Elam sigmliod the loss ol 

national independence and a 
degradation of the country to a state of 
vassaldom. Just as IMarduk serviul in 
the temple of the stranger god, so the 
ruler of Babylon was no king, but a servant 
of the Elamite. So long as the imagi' of 
the god was not in Babylon, Nh'buchad- 
nezzar did not style himself king, but 
governor, of Babylon. He did not as- 
sume the title of “ king of Babylon ” until 
he had brought back tlu‘ statue of Marduk, 
which he could only do after a decisive 
victory over Elam. Songs have b(‘en pre- 
served to us which bewail the abs(‘n(a' o( 
IMarduk from Babylon and commemorati^ 
his return. By Nelmchadnezzar’s suc- 
cesses some limit a])])ears to have been 
set to the advance ot the Elamite, for a 
time at k^ast. We shall sec, when we come, 
to describe the hi.doryot Assyria, that the 
victories of Nebiichadiu^zzar had great 
subsequent effects, and that a successlul 
attack by Assyria, which led to the caj)- 
‘turc of Babylon under Tiglath-jhleser 1., 
produced no ])ermanent results. 

Not many facts arc known of the reigns 
of the immediate successors of Ni'buchad- 
nezzar I. Marduk-nadin-akhe, who suc- 
ceeded Bel-nadin-apli upon the throne, 
fouglit with Tiglath-iulcsi'r I. and won 
back Mesoj)otamia from him. 
Babylon s succeeded by Marduk- 

shapik-zer-mati, who appears 
arric o have extended the borders 
of Babylonia, and to have ruled a confede- 
racy of a large number of i)etty kings, or 
princes, over whom he had fonecl his 
suzerainty by conquest. He established 
friendly relations with Ashiir-bel-kala, 
king of Assyria, and on his return after 
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visiting Assyria took up his residence at 
Sippar in preference to Babylon. He was 
succeeded by a usurper, Adad-aplu-iddina, 
in whose reign a disaster overwhelmed 
the country. This was the invasion of 
. the Sutu, tribes of Aramaean 

origin, who overran both Nor- 
the^Land Southern Babylonia, 

and ravaged tlic country from 
end to end. We know that the great 
temple of the sun-god at Si])})ar was 
destroyed by tliem, and for many years 
the effect of this invasion must have been 


Aa-aplu-usur, but beyond the fact that he 
ruled for six years, nothing else is known 
of his reign. 

We see, therefore, that Babylonia was 
completely powerless and the prey of 
every foreign invader, of the Elamites 
above all, if they were not dislodged by 
the Assyrians. The period of these three 
dynasties embraces about the years looo- 
960, and at its expiry we shall find Assyria, 
which had been hitherto powerless, once 
more bent on advance. 

We do not know who overthrew the 


felt. Not even the full names of Adad- Elamites, or what other causes brought a 

aplu-iddina’s three successors are known, new dynasty into power. The list of 

!:ut we may infer that they occupied them- kings from this point is mutilated, and we 

selves in rallying the resources of Babylon have until about 750 jiractically no 

and in making good the havoc wrought accounts except the Assyrian. From these 
by the hordes of the Sutu. latter we can learn quite clearly what was 

The dynasty which succeeded that of the distinctive feature of this period, even 

Isin u]K)n the l^abylonian throne came if we cannot give an account of the 

from the “ Country of the Sea,’" from o l 1 • separate reigns. Babylonia, 

which it took its name. Two of tlie three ^ the prize for which the two 

kings of which it was com])osed bear great states of Assyria and 

Kassitc names, and were ]irobably descen- lUam were disputing, was at 

dants of the Kassite rulers of Southern this time flooded by a migration simi- 

Babylonia. That the dynasty occupied lar to those of the Semites, who had 

Northern Babylonia and ruled at Babylon settled there, and had thoroughly 


may lie inferred from the fact that its 
founder. Si mmash-shipak, was buried . 
in the palace of Sargon. During his 
reign he ])artly rebuilt the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar, which 
the Sutu had destroyed in Adad- /J 

aplu-iddina’s reign. Siminash- 

shipak was succeeded by Ea- l//v 

mukin-zer, who reigned for only a 
few months. The last king of the J 
dynasty was Kashshu-nadin-akhe, 
in whose short reign of three years 
the temple at Sippar experienced 
fresh misfortunes. 

Another short dynasty of three 
kings succeeded that of the Country 
of the Sea. It is termed in the 
kings list the dynasty of Bazi, ' 
and in it we may probably see 
another line of foreigners who 
occui)ied the Babylonian throne. # v. 
The three rulers were termed Eul- ^ 
mash-shakin-shum, Ninib-kudurri- 
usur, and Shilanum-shukamuna, : 
and the total length of their 'eigns ^ 
was little more than twenty years. ' 

They were succeeded by an Elam- 
ite, whom the native chrono- 
graphers reckon as having formed 
a dynasty by himself. His name 


adopted Babylonian customs. From this 


graphers reckon as having formed .. .... . ^ ■■ ^ mMB . 

a dynasty by himself. His name invaders carrying off the nations gods 

1 After every invasion the Assyrians, or Elamites, carried away 

naS itCtntly ocen recovcietl as the Babylonian gods, thereby reducing the country to vassaldom 
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migration we can picture to ourselves the 
constant ebb and flow of such a method 
of occupation ; a similar instance is 
afforded by the circumstances attending 
the seizure of Palestine by the Hebrews. 
I'he Chaldaeans thenceforth pressed into 
Babylonia, inhabited the 
open country, and tried to 
gain possession of the towns. 

However prominent the 
( haldieans may l)e in the 
subsequent history, and how- 
ever many details we have 
recovered of their relations 
to Babylonia, we cannot yet 
form for ourselves any 
satisfactory picture of their 
iiational characteristics. All 
the Chaldcxans, indeed, who 
are mentioned bear 
thoroughly Babylonian 
names. No new element in 
tlu; language can be ascer- 
lained to have been intro- 
duced by their invasion of 
]^)abylonia, so that we can 
obtain no clue to their 
original race. Since they 
('vidently advanced from 
the south and first occupied 
the districts on the Persian 
(iiilf, they may possibly be 
R'garded as Semites, who 
immigrated from Eastern 
Arabia, while the previous 
migrations, starting more 
from the west, went first 
toward Mesopotamia and 
Northern Babylonia. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the Chaldaean migra- 
tion would have taken place between 
the Aramiean and the Arabian, and 
the Chaldaeans would have their nearest 
kinsmen in these two groups of nations, 
WKo woul,d be identified with 

the them. If they were 

Semites, their rapid assimila- 
tion of the conditions existing 
in Babylonia is explained, for other 
stocks akin to them in language were 
already settled there, and Aramaean tribes 
bad, as we shall see, already spread over 
Babylonia. The scanty facts that we can 
collect at present for a characterisation of 
the Chaldieans accord well with this view. 
The designation of Ur, the City of the 
Moon, as Kamarine is traced to Berossus. 

1 hat may be explained from Arabic, in 
which qamar signifies the moon. The* 



“ Stnufj^lc of lht‘ Nations,” S.l* C.K. 

MARDUK-NADIN-AKHE 
This successor of Nebuchadnezzar 
regained Mesopotamia from Assyria. 


chieftains of the ChalcLxans are termed 
ra*sani : that is the Arabic pronunciation 
of the word for chieftain (Hebrew, ro'sh). 
The only god whose cult may perhaps be 
reckoned to have been introduc(xl by the 
Chaldieans is the war god — designated as, 
or identified with, Gina, 
whom Nabopolassar, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and Neriglissar 
bring into prominence. 

Thus we find henceforth 
by the side of a series of 
Aramaean tribes of Baby- 
lonia a number of Chakkean 
])rinci})alities or stocks, which 
are designated by Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians as a 
“ house,” or tribe, of their 
princely family. For ex- 
ample, Bit-Iakin, a distrud 
in the “('ountry of the Sea,” 
from which these rulers had 
shortly before this time 
occupied the throne ol 
Babylon, Bit-Sa’alli, Bit- 
Shilani, Jht-Amnkkani, Bit- 
Adini, Bit-Dakuri, in tlu' 
immediate vicinity of Baby- 
lon and Borsippa, and others. 
The one aim of each of tlieir 
princes naturally was to gain 
possession of tlie adjacent 
iarg(' towns, and, as a cul- 
minating trinmpli, to beconn* 
king of Babylon. The Clial- 
da'an was the third candidate’ 
for the royal throm^ of Ikiby* 
Ion who ap])ear(‘d at this time 
by the sick’, of Aslnir and 
Elam, and the Babylonian ))()})ulati()n 
was less and less able to assert its 
independence. With such a state ol 
affairs no continuity of devclo])m(’ail 
was possible. On the whole, the Chal- 
daans and Elamites joined cause, 
while the Assyrian kings endeavoun'd to 
appear as the protectors of the national 
independence, or what they chose to 
regard as such. The course of the struggk' 
displays a continual fluctuation, until 
the Chaldcxans attained tlu’ir 
object with the fall of Assyria, 
and Babylon, under a Chalrl.ean 
dynasty, once more assumed 
a place among the great powers. Ihc 
facts we can collect from the ])eriod 
when Assyria had not as yet n’gained 
the supremacy in Babylonia are very 
few, and hardly go beyond accounts 

iGii 


Chaldseans 
Rule in 
Babylon 
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WILD ANIMALS AS TRIBUTE FROM THE PRINCE OF SUKHI 
Sukhi, one of the chief Aramaean Euphrates states, was under Baby- 
lonian influence, but was subjugated by Ashurnasirpal, king of Assyria. 


of wars with Assyria. The first king of 
tlu^ dynasty, who was probably Nabii- 
iniikin-a])li, reigned for thirty-six years. 
It secans as if in a record dating from liis 
time the dominion over M(‘.s()])otamia was 
still ascribed to him, about (jfx) n.C. He 
must hav(^ been the last Babylonian king 
who could pride himself on the possession 
of tliat dis- 
trict ; for about 
this very time 
the Assyrian 
kings also bear, 
without fur- 
ther interrup- 
:ion, the titU- 
in question. 

'Phe list of 
kings assigns 
to liis succes- 
sor, w h o s e 
name is broken 
off, a reign of 
('ight months 
after that there is a great gap until 
Nabonassar, who came to the throne in 
747 

Some of the names of the kings in 
this ])eriod we cannot determine con- 
clusively. We know Shamash-mudarn- 
miej from his war with Assyria under 
Adad-nirari 111. He died 
during this war, and Nabu- 
shiini-ishkun l)ecame king 
with Assyrian help. He 
was, therefore, certainly 
a Babylonian ; his pre- 
decessor, a Chaldican. 

This is in accordance with 
the fact that a successor, 
who showed hostility to 
Assyria, was apparently 
in turn a Chalda?an. Then 
follows, possibly, an un- 
known king. After this, 
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N abu-aplu-iddina reigned 
at least thirty-one years, 
and died in 854. He was 
an opponent of Ashur- 
nasirpal and Shalmaneser, 
and during the reign of the 
former tried to force his 
way along the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia. In the 
year 879 b.c. he supported 
the prince of Sukhi on the 
Euphrates, who was under 
Babylonian ^influence, 
against Assyria ; but 
Ashurnasirpal defeated the Babylonian 
forces. The manner in which he speaks of 
this victory suggests that Nabu-aplu-iddina 
was a Chaldiean ; and this is borne out 
by the eagerness with which, in an in- 
scription of his own, commemorating the 
restoration of the temple of Sippar, he 
represents himself as a good Babylonian. 

Under his reign 
Assyria did not 
venture to 
encroach on 
Babylon it- 
self ; Ashur- 
nasirpal con- 
tented himself 
with Mcsoi)0- 
t a m i a , and 
seems later to 
have extended 
his power to- 
ward Northern 
Babylonia. 

N a b u - aplu- 
iddina's death, in 854 b.c., was, as 
usually hap])ens in the East, the signal 
for disputes about the succession be- 
tween his two sons Marduk-shum- 
iddina and Marduk-bel-usati. In accord- 
ance with the directions of the deceased 
monarch, they had divided Babylonia 



TRIBUTE OF IVORY AND WOOD FROM SUKHI TO ASSYRIA 



THE PROUD ASSYRIAN HUMILIATING HIS CAPTIVE 
A bas-relief from Nineveh, showing: an Assyrian king placing his foot on the 
neck of a captive king, and apparently about to strike him with his spear. 




During the days of Babylonia’s weakness the Assyrians r^eatedly invaded the country, besieging and sacking the 
cities. This bas-relief shows the king himself in the fight, and also illustrates the use of the battering-ram. 


between them, so that the former received Clialdrean princes, while Marduk-shuin- 

Northern Babylonia with Babylon, the iddina rei^^nied under Assyrian jimtection. 

latter Southern Babylonia, and with it Shalmaneser naturally ])ossessed from tlu’ 

the original home of the Chakheans. first the north of Babylonia, which, fniin 

The war between the Chakhean jirince the time of Ashurnasirpal was under the 

and the Babylonian king naturally broke immediate government of Assyria. It 

out at once, and the Chakhean forces seems, indeed, that at the close of his 

displayed their invariable superiority to reign, when the revolt of his son Ashiir- 

the Babylonian. The Babylonian Mar- danin-ajdi drove him out of Assyr a lu- 

duk-shum-iddina summoned the Assyrian relied on this |)art of his kingdom, and 

king, Shalmaneser II., to his aid, and in that his son Shainshi-Adad made it and 

return he consented to hold his crown Mesopotamia the base ol his o])erations 

from him as a vassal ; the Assyrian king for the subjugation of Assyria, 

did not neglect such a favourable opjior- The impossibility of iniert(u*ing effec- 
tunity of realising the object of Assyrian lively in Babylonia at this time (ould not 

policy, the practical sovereignty of Baby- fail to juesent to the i^ver watchtul 

Ionia. The “ Chakhean peasants ” of Mar- ('hakheans another w('lcome oj)j)ortuiiity 

duk-bel-usati fled before his veteran troops of attack. So soon, thendore, as Shainshi- 

back into their swamps. Shalmaneser Adad was free from some o! his most 

inarched into the towns of Babylonia, pressing enemies he turned his attention 

ottered the sacrifices as supreme lord of the to Babylon, where, alter th('. (h'ath oi 

country, and received the homage of the the expulsion - of Marduk-shurn-iddina, in 



ASHURNASIRPAL IN HIS CHARIOT BEFORE A BESIEGED CITY 
A spirited Assyrian bas-relief from Nineveh. Note the emblem of Ashur, the ® ' 

hand corner, assisting the besiegers by shooting an arrow. This bas-relief is now in the British Muse 
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823 B.C., wc now filial Marduk-halatsu-iql)i 
as king, a Chaldttan prince, who was 
supported by the Kaldi, Babylonian- 
Aramaean tribes, and Klain. He was 
thus another of the Chaldaean chiefs who 
by Elamite aid — standing thus in the 
same relation to Elam as Marduk-shum- 
iddina to Assyria-mounted the throne 
of Babylon. We see, therefore, for the 
first time, a condition of things which 
we shall find re]xatedly — Ashur or Elam 
as the suzerain of th.e reigning king in 
Babylon. ' 

No early success of Shamshi-Adad 
against the Babylonians is mentioned in 
his inscription ; on the other hand, 
campaigns against Chaldjea and Babylon 
in 813 and 812 arc recorded. The first 
presupposes a defeat of the Chaldiean 
king by Assyria, and with it the establish- 
ment of the Assyrian supremacy. The 
second coincides with the year of the 
accession of Adad-nirari IV. Perhaps the 
Chaldccans, who were not thoroiighl)' 
subdued, on the accession of the new 
king, returned to the attack. Ba’u-akhi- 
iddina seems at this time to have been 
king of Babylon. He was conquered and 
captured by the Assyrians ; and Adad- 
nirari, just as Shalmaneser previously, 
now sacrificed in the towns as supreme 
sovereign. It is not certain whether all 
this hai)pencd in 812, or only on the expe- 
ditions of 796 and 795 against Northern 
Babylonia, and of 791 against Chaldrea, 
about which we know nothing. 'fhis 
much is certain in any case, that this age 
is marked by attempts of the Chakkean 
princes to gain the Babylonian throne 
under Elamite protection and suiirernacy, 
varied by jicriods during which Assyria 
asserted her supremacy, as long as other 
claims were not made on her. On every 
change of monarch, or when Assyria is 
otherwise engaged, fresh attempts arc made 
to shake off her yoke. The same spectacle 
we find elsewhere, and to it the prophets 
testify most clearly in the case of Judah 
and Israel — namely, two great parties 
in the country, who rely on two different 
great powers, with a continual shifting 
and changing from one to the other. 

We arc not told whom Adad-nirari set 
up as king in Babylon, and we possess 
little information about the ensuing period, 
since after Adad-nirari the Assyrian power 
once more diminished and its influence 
over Babylonia waned. But Assyria did 
not abandon her supremacy without a 
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struggle, for many expeditions against 
( haldiea are recorded. Thus, there was 
one immediately on the new monarch’s 
accession in 783 and 782 under Shalmaneser 
III., and under the same king in 777; 
also, under his successor, Ashur-dan III., 
immediately on his accession in 771, 
there was an ex])edition to Northern 
Babylonia, and in 769 one to Chakhea. 
I'he explanation is afforded by the former 
( ondition of things, and we can imagine 
the course of events from the expeditions 
()l Slialmaneser and Adad- 
nirari. Since we possess no 
inscriptions of the Assyrian 
kings recording these events, 
and have only the brief 
notices in the chronicles con- 
(crning them, we do not 
know the names of the 
kings against 
expeditions were 


Babylonian 
whom the 
directed. 

Assyrian 
liave been 
troyed in 


influence must 
completely des- 
the succeeding 


1 t‘\’olts between 7O3 and 746, 
and Babylonia was thus left 
at the mercy of the Chal- 
fkeans. The first fact we 
l(‘arn is the name- -from the 
Ikabylonian list of kings — of 
King Nabu-shum-ishkun IT, 
who reigned until 748. We 
possess a record concerning 
liiin, from which we n ly 
jjicture the condition of Baby- 
lonia at this time. Nabu- 
>hnni-iinbi, the governor of 
B()rsi])pa, the sister town of 
Babylon, makes a report 
i'oiu'erning certain building 
operations in the temple of 
Nebo, and says : “ Then in 
B>orsij)pa, the town ,of law 
and order, there arose sedi- 
tion, havoc, iii)roar, and 
revolution ; under the rule of the king 
Nabu-shum-ishkun, of Bit-Dakuri, the 
Babylonians, men of Borsippa and 
Biishulti from the bank of the Euphrates, 
all Chaldaeans, Aram<xans, Dilbateans, 
uirned for a long season their arms 
against each other, and defeated each 
'dher, and waged war with the men 
“1 Borsippa about their boundary. And 
Nabu-shum-iddina (a high official of 
die temple of Nebo), instigated on 
a IS own responsibility a revolt against 



THE GOD NEBO 


Nabu-shum-imbi, the governor of Ror- 
sippa. In the night, like a thief, he 
collected foes and bandits, and led 

them into the temple of Nebo 

They raised an uproar. But the men of 
Borsippa and otlu'rs, who came to the 
rescue, surrounded the house of the 
governor and jnotected it with bows and 
with arrows.” 'flius we find what we should 
expect : the king of Babylon is a Chakhean 
of the stock of Dakuri, and the Chahkeans 
and Arammans take possession of the 
territory of the towns which 
are divided by internal feuds. 
It is not surprising that ihuUm* 
such conditions the wealthy 
classes hailed the api)earance 
of an Assyrian king as their 
salvation, and the same i)he- 
nonienon will meet us again 
in the subs(‘(iu(‘nt history. 
The C'hahhean dominion signi- 
fied anarchy for Babylonia ; 
for a strong Chakhean jirince 
and a stable government vvei e 
hardly comj'utible with tlu* 
want of coliesion among the 
Chakheans themselves, and 
with the natural opi)osition 
between the greedy invaders 
and the wealthy, timid popula- 
tion of th(‘ towns. 

The next king is Nabu- 
nasir, or, in the lorm under 
which the Ptolemaic canon 
has preserved the name, 
Nabonassar ; he reigned from 
747 to 734 H.c. The cirt'um- 
stanct ^ just mentioned con- 
tinued under his ruhg and 
disturbances in B()rsij)pasuch 
as those described by Nabu- 
shum-imbi led to an atteinjit 
on the part o( that city to 
shake off his yoke, which the 

to 


In whose temple at Borsippa there king took stlOIlg mcasuie;- 


arose revolt against the Cnaldceans 


suppress. There are scarcely 
any actions of Nabonassar hiinsell to 
relate. Berossus, the historian of Baby- 
lon under the Seleucids, states that he 
issued some enactments — it is not yet 
certain what their nature was -relative to 
establishing an era. As a matter ol fact, 
the Ptolemaic canon, which has brought 
Nabonassar’s name into ])romincnce, 
as well as a Babylonian chronicle, which 
was written under Darius, beg n with 
reference to his reign in the year 747. 
In the third year ol Nabonassar, 745 
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was inaugurated a new era for Assyria 
with the accession of Tiglath-pileser IV.; 
and Baoylonia was immediately aware 
of the changed order of things. The 
object of the first expedition of the new 
king was Babylonia, where he chastised 
the Aramaeans and the most northerly 
Chakhean tribes, and placed Nabonassar 
under his protection. We may conclude 
from this that he was not a Chaldaean, 
but a Babylonian. Tiglath-pileser, who 
henceforth styled himself king of Sumer 
and Akkad and king of the 
four quarters of tlie world, 
came on his exj)edjtion as 
far as Nip])ur. Prt;sumably 
the Chakkeans submitted, 
and lie could not jHirsue 
his object further, owing to 
disturbances threatening 
from Armenia and Syria. 

Nabonassar, therefore, 
reigned under Assyrian 
protection. If a revolt 
at Borsippa shows that 
his power did not extend 
beyond the city boun(lari(‘s 
of Babylon, it was not, on 
the one hand, to the interest 
of Assyria to sjiare Nabo- 
nassar his little difficulties ; 
on the other hand, 'I'iglath- 
pilcser was really tor the 
moment too much occujiied 
to trouble himself moix^ 
about Babylon than was 
urgently necessary. It says, 
however, much for Nabo- 
nassar’s rejnitation that for 
fourteen years no Chakhean 
made an effort to make 
himself master of Babylon. 

Nabonassar died in tlie 
year 7 54 h.c., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nabu- 
nadin-zer, abbreviated to ^ king’s 

Nadinu, so that the name Thisciavcrismisins 


a revolt 

wire 










V. , 4 n . ^ KING’S HISTORY 

naainU, so luai me name This day prism is inscribed with accounts 
appears as Nadios in the of eight campaigns of Sennacherib. 

Ptolemaic canon. He reigned two years, during the lei 
734 and 733, when one of the rebellions, eser, who froii 
which might be expected, broke out. crowned king 

The king was de])osed by a governor of ever, as the 

a province, Nabu-shum-u’dn, a Baby- began, which, 
Ionian therefore, and consequently a gon to the t 
leader of the anti-Assyrian party. The Marduk-aplu- 
latter enjoyed less than two months of call him with 

royal sovereignty, when he had to give the text of th 

way to the Chalda:*an Ukin-zir, or Chinzer baladan, kin| 

in the Ptolemaic canon, the prince of Sea,*' used tl 
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Bit-Amukani from 732 to 730. Assyria 
was thus forced again to interfere ; for 
a Chakkean on the throne of Babylon 
could have no other object than to win 
for himself the whole of Babylonia, 
which Tiglath-pileser had until then pos- 
sessed. So soon, therefore, as the latter 
had arranged affairs in Syria, and had 
captured Damascus, where the siege alone 
had secured three years of uninterrupted 
rule to Ukin-zir, he turned against Baby- 
lonia, ocerrpied Bit-Amukani, the home 
^ of Ukin-zir, as well as other 

Chalda'an provinces, and 
took Ukin-zir himself 
pn^'oner. In order to put 
an end to the endless dis- 
orders, he. resolved, in 
spite of the troublesome 
character of the obligation, 
to be present armrrally at 
the New Year’s k'stival in 
Babylon, to reside there as 
ruucli as possible, and to 
assume in person the crown 
of the kingdom of Bel ; and 
for the remaining two year’s 
of his life he commanded 
that he should be ])i'o- 
claimed as king of lkd)yk)n. 
Further, the rights of the 
Babylonians wei’e to be 
^ ^ guai’antecKl. He, like other 
Assyrian kings who adopted 
a similar policy, bore as 
king of Babylon another 
name : thus Shalmaneser 
IV. was known in Ikibylon 
as Ululai, and Ashiirbanipal 
as Kandalanu. 'J'igkith- 
])ileser is entered in the 
Babylonian lists as Puhi. 
a name by which he is 
mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 

iiSTORY Vanquillity prevailed 

ribed with accounts tficn during thcse tWO 
of Sennacherib, yeai's, y 2 i) and 728, and 
during the 1 eign of his successor, Shalman- 
eser, who fr om 727 to 722 also had himself 
crowned king of Babylon. So soon, how- 
ever, as the gi'eat I'evolution in Assyria 
began, which, on his death, brought Sai- 
gon to the throne, a Chaldrean prince.. 

Marduk-aplu-iddina II., or, as we usually 
call him with the pronunciation given in 
the text of the Old Testament, Mcrodach- 
baladan, king of the “ Country of the 
Sea,*' used the opportunity to wrest to 
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himself llie Babylonian crown, having come 
to an agreement witli Khiimbanigash of 
l!;iam. Sargon, it is true, quickly tried 
to expel him, but his Elamite protector 
was also on the spot. A battle was fought 
near Dur-ihi, in which Sargon- claimed 
the, victory for himsclt, and the Baby- 
lonians for Khiimbanigash. In any case, 
Sargon was comiielled to n^linquish the 
attemj)t to (r\i)el Merodach-baladan from 
Pabylon. He had, however, retained a 
jjortion of Northern Babylonia, and with 
it Dur-ilu. Merodach-baladan calls him- 
self king of 13 abylon, king of Sumer and 
Akkad. He reigned as Merodach-baladan 
II. under Elamite ])rotection from 721 to 
710, so long as Sargon, jirecisely like 'Pig- 
la th-pileser IV., was distracted by the 
affairs of Syria, Palestine and Armenia. 

Sargon, after ending his wars in these 
countries, turned his attention to Ikibylon, 
and drove out M('rodach-baladan, who, 
alt('r th(‘ loss of his capital in the sea 
('oiintry, Dur-Iakin, sought refuge in the 
c(nirt of Susa. Sargon was reccu’ved in 
Pabylon by his own ])arty, and, above 
all, by the jiriests. as the saviour of the 
('ily and the restorer of order. He as- 
sumed the title of “ (Governor of Babylon ’’ 
— that is, he rejireseiited a king, though no 
one reigned as such by name. From 709 
to 705 he held Babylon and tlu^ whole ot 



MERODACH-BALADAN OF BABYLON 
Chalda;an king who was twice driven from his 
throne, by Sargon and Sennacherib of Assyria. The 
sculptor, following the custom, makes the king appear 
taller than the vassal whom he is investing with a fief. 

Babylonia on these [)e('uliar 
terms until his death. 

Inder the rule of Senna- 
cherib, Babylon enjoyed tran- 
quillity lor two years more ; 
tluMi a re\’olt broke out, which 
brought a Babylonian, Marduk- 
zakir-shum, to tlu* throne for a 
month. Merod.'K'h-baladan then 
seized the opj)ortunit y to occupy 
Babylon once more, with the 
help of l^dam. His sovenugnty 
(lid not, however, last long this 
time, for SennaclKuib was not 
so taken up by other wars as 
Sargon hacl been during his ])re- 
vious occupation of the throne, 
and he a])peared before^ Baby- 
lon nine months after Mero- 
dach-baladan ’s return. 'Phe 
latter was defeated at Kish, 
together with his Elamite 
auxiliari(!S, and tied, to Elam 
])robably, where he awaitivl a 
iiTsh op})ortunity to make a 
descent u])on Babylon. Senna- 
cherib treated Babylon merci- 
lbi7 
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fully, foi it was not the Babylonians who 
had revolted, and only the property of 
Merodach-baladan and his followers was 
confiscated. 1 'he Chaldaeans were again 
driven back to their country, and the 
districts occupied by them were restored 
to tlie towns. Even the Araniiean tribes 
were again ke})t within their own l)orders. 

Sennacherib installed as king in Babylon 
Bel-ibni, ])robably a Babylonian prince, 
who had l)een brought up at the court 
of Nineveh (702 to 700). Tn tlie following 
year, 702, two other provinces we-e 
secured on the frontier toward Elam, l^el- 
ibni may have had the best intentions 
of remaining loyal to Assyria, but circum- 
stances were too strong for him. Perhaps 
Sennacherib’s ambition to make Nineveh 


the first city of the East was already recog- 
nised. In any case, Bel-ibni was forced, 
while Sennacherib was occupied with 
Palestine, to break off with him, and — 
he can hardly have acted voluntarily — to 
enter into an alliance with Merodach- 

baladan, that is to say, with his own rival, 
with another prince of the Chaldjeans, 
Mushezib-Marduk, and with Elam. In 

Sennacherib’s absence he submitted. But 
just as the peojde of Palestine had taken 
u]) arms too late, so a miscalculation was 
made in Babylonia and Elam on the ])re- 
sent occasion. Sennacherib raised the 
siege of Jerusalem, after he had already 
occii])iecl the whole country, and, turning 
against his more formidable op[)onents, 
quickly broke up the alliance. Merodach- 
baladan fled from the 
sea-country to Elam, 
taking his gods with 
him ; the ('hakkean 
M u s h e z i b-M a r d u k 
withdrew into his 

swamps ; and Bel- 

ibni was forced to 

return with his fol- 
lowers to the ])lace 

whence he had ('ome 

— namely, to the court 
of Nineveh. We sec 
from this treatment 
of him that he had 
joiiKul Elam and the 
Chald jeans only under 
con ipul s i on , o t he r w i se 
assuredly a severer 
jHuialty would have 
been meted out to 
him. At Babylon, 
Assur-nadin-shum, a 
son of Sennacherib, 
was installed as king, 
and reigned from 69(3 
to 694 B.c. 

Merodach-b a 1 a d a 11 
must have died .soon 
afterwards, for he is 
never mentioned again. 
Disturbances occurred 
in Elam, and thus 
Babylonia enjoyed 
quiet for five years. 
In the year 694 Senna- 
cherib made an e.x- 
pedition in order to 
drive out that part of 
the population of the 
sea-country which had 



SENNACHERIB’S NAVY ON THE PERSIAN GULF 
An expedition sent by Sennacherib to disperse the Chaldaeans, who constituted 
a danger which continually menaced Babylonia. From an Assyrian bas-relief. 
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tied at one time with Merodach- 
baladan to Elam, and had settled 
in some towns on the coast, and 
thus to do away with a danger 
which continually menaced Baby- 
lonia. He describes in detail how 
he built ships for the purpose, 
which were brought on the Tigris 
up to Opis, thence to the Eti- 
plirates, and so down to the 
l^ersian Gulf. He himself cau- 
tiously kept far away from the 
dangerous element, but oixhired his 
army to be transported by sea to 
hdam. His forces marched some 
way up the Karun, devastated the 
provinces on the coast of Elam, 
and dispersed or ca})ture(l tlu* 
('hakUeans who were settled there. 

While the Assyrian army was 
stationed in Elam, Khalludiish, 
king ol Elam, did not remain idle. 

He entered Babylonia near Diir- 
ilu on the ordinary military road, 
caiitured Sippar, took Assur-nadin- 
slunn prisoner, and carried him 
back with him to Elam. He 
ai)p()inted Nergal-ushezib, a Baby- 
k'liian, king in Babylon. Senna- 
( herib tells us only of the heroic courage 
with which Ik; had faced the raging sea 
and of his success in Elam, We hear 
ot the Elamite counter-move from the 
Babyloni.in chronicles alone. Nothing 
more transpires as to Assur-nadin-shum, 
the^ dei)osed son of Sennacherib. 

I he new king ])ossessed at first only 
the north of Babylonia ; he tried now 
to drive the Assyrians out of 
the south also, and captun*d 
Nippur. But Ih'uk, which seems 
to have joined his side, was 
recajitured by the Assyrians, and soon 
afterwards the latter appeared in front of 
Mppur. Nergal-ushezib met them in the 
held, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner. He had reigned only a year and 
a half^b94 fo 693 b.c. While Sennacherib 
•a this same year undertook a punitive 
‘ •'^'pedition against Elam, the above- 
aientioned Chaldaean, Mushezib-Harduk, 
"cized the opportunity to establish him- 
"<df firmly in Babylon, and reigned from 
1^)2 to 698. He allied himself closely with 
‘fain, and actually sacriheed the temple 
Ijt'asiires of Marduk in order to pay to 
’ Elamite, Umman-menanu, his pre- 
’ or what was, in reality, his tribute. 
fHS shows that once more the sacerdotal 
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CHALD/EAN MARSHES 
An Assyrian representation of a skirmish in Sennacherib’s cam- 
paign against Merodach-baladan and his Elamite auxiliaries. 


])arty supported Assyria. It was not so 
easy a t’ask this time lor Sennacherib to 
drive out Elam— for that was the real 
issu(‘ at stake. In the year b()i a bc.ttle 
was tough t at Khalule, in Northern 
Babylonia, with Ihnrnan-nK'nanii, his 
vassal, Mushezib-Marduk, the son of 
.Merodach-baladan, and the other ('hal- 
d«Tans. Sennacherib gives a very inagnih- 
cent account ot the battle, in which he 
naturally claims the victory, fhe Babyk)- 
niaii chronicle mak(\s Hmman-nienanu 
the victor, and is corn^ct in so far as 
Sennacherib gained no success, for Babylon 
remained under Elamite* protendion. In 
the y(‘ar ()H<) I’mmaii-nienanu was struck 
down by a])0])le.xy. 

In the same year Babylon fell into 
Sennacherib’s hands, and Musluvab- 
Marduk was carried prisonei to Assyria. 
We must assume that in this revolt there 
was no strong pro-Assyrian j)arty in 
„ . Babylon, for it is clear that 

a y Sennacherib’s policy aimed at 

Destroyed ruin of Babylon. The 

cnnac cn Chaldreans 

hadbe^en, tlua'efore, a struggle of despera- 
tion, and Sennacherib now lost no time in 
reaching his goal by the shortest road. 
Babylon was completely destroyed and its 
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gods taken to Assyria. It has hitherto 
been suj:)posed that during the years which 
followed its destruction by Sennacherib 
the city of J^abylon ceased to exist as a 
Th C't political activity. The 

‘ ^ Babylonian chronicle states 
Waste interregnum of eight 

years now took j)lace, while the 
list ot king.s assigns these eight years 
to Sennacherib. But a chronicle that has 
recently been discovered allows us to 
form a j)icture of what took place during 
a ])ortion of this troubled period. It has 
hitherto been ('onjectured that no attein])t 
was made to r(^build the caj)ital until 
the rev(‘rsal of Sennacherib’s policy by 
his son hlsarhaddon, u]K)n the latter’s 
accession to the throne. Jhit we now 
know that the Babylonians themselves 
did not remain inactive', and that at least 


learn from the new chronicle that they 
were not left for long in undisturbed 
j)ossession, for a certain man named 
Erba-Marduk, the son of Marduk-shakin- 
shum, “ smote tlu'rn with the sword and 
defeated them, and he took the fields 
and the gardens from them and gave 
them unto the men of Bal.)ylon and 
Borsipj)a.” It is also recorded that in the 
same year Erba-Marduk set up the throne 
of Marduk in Esagila, and the chronicle 
imj)lies that he rebuilt that ^temple, and 
also the temple of Ezida in Borsippa. 
It is therefore certain that Erba-Marduk 
made good to some extent the damage 
done to the city of Sennacherib, though 
the resources at his disposal did not enable 
him to attem})t the rebuilding of Babylon 
on the lavisli scale inaugurated a few 
yt'ars later by Esarhaddon. Moreover. 
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ASHURBANIPAL OVERCOMES THE ELAMITES 


Ashurbanipal’s successes against Elam deprived that country of power of making encroachments on Babylonia. This 
bas-relief shows his soldiers carrying off Elamite spoil and captives, and scribes taking count of the heads of the slain. 


one native king occupied the Babylonian 
throne during this ])eriod. It is j)robable 
that during the year lollowing tlie with- 
drawal of the Assyrian army, and the 
deportation of Musliezib-Marduk, Babylon 
did lie (k^solate anrl in part deserted by 
its inhabitants. 

It needed the a])pearaiice of another 
foe to ('all forth a leader, who should 
rally the citizens and attempt to restore 
order and organised government. The 
necessary impetus was soon given by the 
descent of Aranueans, vho saw in the 
destruction of the detences of Babylon a 
favourable opportunity for seizing the 
fertile plain in the neighbourhood of the 
cajhtal. Their raid was at first successful, 
for they seized and occujued the < ultivated 
lands and gardens in the neighbourhood 
ot Babylon and of Borsi])])a. But we 
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we may se(? evidimee of a shrewd ])olicy 
on his ])art in the rebuilding of the temples, 
for by re establishing tlie worship ot 
.Marduk and Nabu, he strengthened his 
own claims to the throiu'. He liad already 
scTuired the gratitude of tlu^ Babylonian.s 
by the recovery and restoration of their 
lands ; his subsequent revival of tlu' 
national religion, and his performance ol 
the coronation ceremony, which con- 
sisted of grasping the hands of the national 
god, raised him from the position of a 
])Opular leader, and set him upon th(' 
« . - Babylonian throne. It is thu.s 
clear that ho was recognised 
Ass'*ria ^ official priesthood. 

but how long he succeeded in 
retaining his position it is not possible 
at present to determine. That other 
external foes beside the Aranueans ho})e(l 
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to profit by the comparatively defenceless 
state of Babylon is clear from the fact 
that Ksarhaddon, before rebuilding the 
( ity, had first to expel Chahhean settlers 
who had succeeded in gaining a foothold 
in the district. 

After tlie murder of Sennacherib, the 
t'irst act of his son Ksarhaddon after his 
acci'ssion was to give commands for the 
{'omplete rebuilding of the town and the 
leinj)le of Marduk. While Sennacherib 
liad been the re])resentative of a purely 
Assyrian, and thenh'ore strongly military 
])()licy, l^sarhaddon, like Sargon, had to 
11‘ly upon the j)riests. The rebuilding of 
Ikibylon thus entirely came within the 
scojH' of their efforts. 'Flu^ other i>arty, 
liowevc'r, was not dissolved ujion the death 
ot Sc'nnacluM'ib ; it was indeed deeply rooted 
in Assyrian polity. The two parties 
seian to have found leaders in the two 
priiK'cs, Ashurbanipal and Shamash-shum- 
ukin. We shall see in treating of Assyrian 
history how, just when Babylon was 
r(\i(ly, and the question at issue was a 
re()('('iipati()n of the thione of Babylon, 
tli(‘ military ])arty forced Ksarhaddon to 
iillow its head, Ashurbanipal, to be crow'ned 
king of yXssyria, am.! thereby to ensure 
its ])ower. His father could only secure 
Babylon lor Sliamash-shum-ukin, and 
perhaps Soutlu'rn Babylonia. In the year 
f)b<S ilu^ statiu‘ of Marduk wais brought 
hac k to Babylon, and the two princes wcac^ 
proc laimed kings of their r(‘Sj)e('tivc^ realms 
(hiring tluhr fatlu'r’s lifetime. The exist- 
ing condition was, however, the* same 
as the old : Babylon was the protectorates 
()1 Assyria, and the new' king of Assyria 


.sacrificed in Babylon, Sij^par, and Kutha 
to the Babylonian gods as their iMotector. 

The old feud was thus revived, and an 
outbreak ot hostilitic's wars only a maiter 
of time. After a scaies ot ycairs full of 
pros])erity and brotherly love had been 
recorded in the ins(Ti])tions of both kings, 
the struggle began anew. Shamash- 
shum-ukin sought alliances in whatewer 
countries he* could find encanies of Assyria, 
and that w'as practically w'hcaever the 
Assyrian power wavs felt or feanal. Klam, 
the Arabs, the western countries, Pales- 
tine and (iutium (the northern (’onn- 
tri(‘s), armed against Assyria. In the' war 
whic'h now broke' out llu' (jiu'stion wars 
once more to be decided whethc'r Assyria 
or Babylon was to rule thc^ Kast. 'Fhe 
wair really bc'gan toward the “ fifties ” 
of the seventh cc'ntury n.c. by the relu>al 
of Shamash-slmm-ukin to allow his 
brother Ashurbanipal to offc'r the sacri- 
fu'es, to w’hich he w'as entitled as pro- 
tector, in th(' Babylonian towns. It 
ended with terrible' siegc's of Sipf>ar, 
Kutha, and Babylon, and thc^ dc'ath of 
Shamasli-shnm-ukin in the; Fames into 
W’hich, according to A dmrbanipars 
ac'count, his dc'spairing subjc'cts caist him. 
The war endc'd in ()4(S ; and Ikibylonia 
had suf'fc'ic'd so much during its progrc'ss 
that it rc'inained cpiii't loi‘ some' time'. 
'I'hc' Assyrian king Ashmbanipal won' 
the royal c rown of Babylon Irom 047 to 
()2() n.c. iindc'i' the' name' ol Kandalanu. 
His suc'cc'ssc's against Klam dc'privc'd that 
country ot the' powc'r oi making ti tlic'r 
encroachments on Babylonia. 'I'lit land 
thus c'njoyed n t until his (lc*a 



BABYLONIAN GODS TAKEN BY THE ASSYRIANS TO SERVE IN ASSYRIAN TEMPLES 
Inthe ye'r OS'.) BO., after the expulsion of the Elamites, Babylon fell into the hands of 

t'l»aely destroyed the city and carried off its gods, as represented above, to serve Assyrian gods in Assyrian temples 
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A MEMORIAL OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
This vast marble slab, found among the ruins of Babylon, is 
believed to represent Nebuchadnezzar giving instructions 
to his generals. He was the last successful Babylonian king. 

whom even Palostine now troml)l(‘(l was 
a Clialdiean. For this reason the repre- 
sentatives of the last Babylonian dynasty 
are called in the contempo- 
rary accounts of tlie Bible 
by the name of Fli‘dd«Tans. 

Towards the end of ()05, 
when Nebuchadnezzar was 
still occupied in Palestine, 
he received the news of 
Nabopolassar’s death and 
of the outbreak of riots 
which were intended to 
brinjj a Babylonian to the 
throne. With rapid de- 
cision he made forced 
marches by the shortest 
road through the desert to 
Babylon, and entered it at 
the right moment to con- 
duct the procession of Bel 
on the New Year’s festival 
in the method prescribed 
by immemorial custom, 
and thus to j)roclaim 
1624 


himself king of Babylon. He held the 
l)owcr from 604 to 562 H.c. His name has 
become famous from the mere fact that 
he put an end to the independence ol 
Judah, but his long reign really signified 
a last spell of prosperity and power for 
Babylonia. 

An outward proof of this may be seen 
in the immense building operations, about 
which his numerous inscriptions tell us. 
The whole of Babylon was rebuilt by him, 
partly in continuation of works begun hy 
ins father, Nabopolassar, and j’ortified on 
a scale which excited the wonder of his age. 
He it was who erected the “ Median wall,” 
a line of defence which ran from the 
Euphrates near Sippar to the Tigris, some- 
where by Opis, near the site of the later city 
of Seleucia ; this was intended to dam 
up the water, in order, should need occur, 
to transform the country higher uj) into a 
swamp, and thus to render it impossible 
for an army to advance in the district 
between the two rivers. A similar con- 
struction, starting from the Kujdirates in 
the neighbourhoo 1 of Babylon and reaching 
the d'igris at a ])oint not far from the 
eastern end of the other dam, completed 
the work of defence. Nebuchadnezzar 
was also the constructor of the celebrated 
terraces, the ” hanging gardens of Semira- 
mis ” |.see page 22() of this History), and 
he rebuilt th(‘ famous temples in all tlu' 
larger towns. 

Contrary to the custom of the' Assyrian 
kings, who relate at length their own 
campaigns as a pndace to any report of 



THE LION GOD, SYMBOL OF BABYLONIAN POWER 

Before going to war, the army of Nebuchadnezzar defiled before this massive 
monument, and each soldier bowed low to the symbol of his monarch’s power. 
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WHAT REMAINS TO-DAY OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PALACE 
This remarkable photograph shows part of tlie ruined palace of Nebuchadnezzar, the door 
being bricked up to within a quarter of the top. Many treasures of the great king were 
found inside. It also illustrates how completely the sand:- of centuries have embedded tin 
palace, and the manner in which they have had to be dug away to^ disclose the building. 


their building 

()j)ercitions, the 
('haldrean kings of 
Babylon, and 
notably Nebu- 
chadnezzar, omit 
from their building 
inscriptions any 
record of their 
acliievements in 
war. It follows, 
therefore, that we 
have practically 
no accounts by 
Nobiichadiiezzar 
of his campaigns. 

B(‘sides the ex- 
])(Mlitions in Pales- 
tine', we know only 
of his thirteen 
ye'ars’ ineffectual 
siege of Tyrtg and 
oiu^ or two wars 
with Egypt. A 
small fragment of 
a ('hronicle refers 
to one such war in 
5f)S B.C., but too 
little of the text 
is preserved to 
enable us to re- 
cover any details 
of tlie cami)aign. 

We do not yvt 
know whether 
N e b u c h a d nezzar 
ever really invaded 
JCgypt, as Ezekiel 
jirophesied. He did 
not, in any case, 

]X'rmanently subdue the country, and it is 
unlikely that he achieved victories like 
diose of P'sarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. 

'fhe west \\as the only field for expan- 
sion which Babylonia^ could still command. 
The east and north, where of old the kings 
ol Assyria fought, are out of the question : 
hdarn and Urartu do not exist. There 
the one great Median empire rules from 
Elam to the Halys, the boundary of Lydia. 
Ihe existence of Babylonia depends on 
its relations with this barbarian empire, 
which now really sways the destinies of 
Nearer Asia. Babylon stands in the same 
relation to it as Italy did to the German 
k-mpire of the Middle Ages. So long as 
Nebuchadnezzar lived the relations between 
the powers appear to have been friendly. 
1 he Medes had in reality by the overthrow 


of Assyria brought the dynasty of Nabo])0- 
lassar lor the first time' into power in its 
Own country. It was due in a large degree 
to the good will of Cyaxares that they 
handed over thes(' districts to it ; and it 
would almost seem as it the marriage 
alliance with this barbarian royal house 
had been of greater imi)ortance to Nebu- 
chadnezzar than such marriages usually 
are when diplomacy is more highly deve 
loped. Herodotus tells us of Nebuchad 
nezzar’s intervention in Median affairs on 
an occasion w’hen there was war between 
Media and Lydia, the third great power 
ot this period ; and it may be noted that 
in the course of this war the eclipse of the 
sun occurred which 1 hales predicted. 
Nebuchadnezzar is said to have acted as 
mediator betsveen the powers, together 
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with a certain Syennesis of Cilicia, by 
whom he was probably advised. 

But the young dynasty, which had 
won its fame in the person of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, practically disappeared with him. 
After his death his son, Amel-Marduk — 

rrt V A the Evil-Merodach of the Bible 
The Last t i i i 

Kin s of — became king ; he reigned only 

Babylon years — 561 and 560 h.c. — 

when he was deposed because 
“he was unjust and ruled tyrannically.” 
Since this verdict is given by the historian 
Berossus, a priest of Bel, writing in the 
Seleucid era, and in almost identical 

words by Nabonidus, we must see in it a 
verdict of the priestly class, whose claims 
Nebuchadnezzar, with all his temple 

building, had never quite 
satisfied. We know nothing 
else of Amel-Marduk, excejit \ 
that he treated with kindness 
J ehoiachin of J udah, who Imd 
been brought to Baliylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar. He was 

murdered, and his brother- 
in-law, Nergal-shar-usiir, or 
Neriglissar, was raised to the 
throne, which he held from 

559 to 554 B.c. No atlem[)t 
was yet made to go outside 
the Chahhean royal family. 

It is not clear whether 
Neriglissar himself was a 
Chaldccan. Of him, too, we 
know very little ; but good 
service in the defence of 
the country is ascribed to 
liim by Nabonidus. Did the 
Modes now' interfere in 
iavoui of the dethioned pvpttq 


chronology of their founders. Reports 
as to his discovery of old inscriptions 
are very valuable for us, but neither they 
nor his eagerly prosecuted restorations 
of the tem])les were of any use to his 
tottering throne. The Modes do not seem 
to hav'c looked on passively at the over- 
throw of the dynasty, which was allied 
to them by marriage and friendshij). 
Perhaps Neriglissar had already been 
obliged to act on the defensive ; but now, 
when the rupture with Babylon was com- 
plete, they invaded Mesopotamia. Even 
then, at the outset of his reign, Nabonidus 
showed himself in his true colours. While 
Harran, the old city of Sin, in the heart 
of Meso])otamia, was being invested by 
the Medes, he did nothing 
but dream that the gods 
would set Harran free. And 
indeed, they granted him 
his wish, for Astyages was 
overthrown by Cyrus, and 
M(‘sopotamia had peace for 
some years. Hut the con- 
queror of the Modes soon 
proved to be a far more 
formidable opponent. Mean- 
time, however, Nabonidus 
hastened to rebuild the 
temple of Sin at Harran with 
grateful heart ; for this end 
he tithed and taxed his 
subjects “ from Gaza, the 
border of Egypt, the Mediter- 
ranean, and Syria, up to the 
Persian Sea.” 

Meanwhile the Persian 
Cyrus secured the founda- 
OF PERSIA bis ])ower. He sub- 


utvuiu iiiv: CYRUS KING OF PERSIA j^uwci. iic .>uu- 

royal house ? His successor who subjugated all Mesopotamia jugated the Lydian empiric 
was his son Labashi-IMarduk, in addition to the countrie.^ 


a minor ; he was deposed 
after a reign of but nine months, because, 
as the above-mentioned sources both 
agree in reporting, “he displayed evil 
tendencies.” The real cause is apjxirent 
in tlie choice of the successor, a Baby- 
lonian, who approved himself a man 
after the priests’ hearts, for he was 
indefatigable in building temples and 
endowing them. 

Nabonidus, this last king ol Babylon, 
who ruled from 555 to 538 b.c., is a strange 
figure. He looked on unperturbed while 
the land was occupied first by the Modes, 
and then by the Persians, being fully 
engrossed in the excavation of old sites 
of temples and in the arrangement of the 
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to -the Countries 
already possessed by the 
hs, because, Merles, so that the only great nation which 

urces both could have lent any support to Babylonia 

played evil was now powerless to do so. Then Cyrus 

is apjxirent proceeded against Babylonia, which was 

)r, a Baby- hemmed in on all sides. Nabonidus him- 

;elf a man self did not move, but lived in retirement, 

r he was ^ or was kept prisoner by a 

unifies and „^*^'*.* f hostile party in his palace. His 

« . . . son. Bel-shar-usur, or Bel- 

li Babylon, ^ shazzar, was regent and com- 
is a strange mander-in-chief ; the Bible makes him 

irbed while the last king of Babylon, 
the Modes, Cyrus first occupied Mesopotamia, 
being fully having crossed the Tigris from Arbela, 
)f old sites south of the ruins of Calah. In the next 
nent of the year, 546, he advanced from Elam into 
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South Babylonia. Nabonidus ordered 
the gods of the great towns Ur, Ercch, etc., 
to be brought into Babylon, and felt 
himself secure under their protection. 
We have no accounts of the next five 
years, but in the year 539 b.c. we find 
Babylonia surrounded on every side. The 
respite may perhaps be explained by the 
effectiveness of the defence by inundation, 
for which purpose the Median wall of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the supplementary 
works, starting from the neighbourhoed 
of Babylon, were constructed. All this 
time ('yrus was unable to advance into 
the region of J^abylon cither from 
Mesopotamia or from Southern Babylonia. 
I'he surrounding country, therefore, like 
Holland under similar circumstances in 
later times, had been changed into a 
swamp, within which the “ kingdom of 
Babylon lay, large enough to maintain 
itself so long as an army did not invade it. 

A reminiscence 
of this is preserved 
in Herodotus’ ac- 
('oiint tliat Cyrus 
was occupied for 
two years in divert- 
ing the course of 
the Diyala, in order 
to make his army 
familiar with the 
process of drain- 
ing canals, a know- 
ledge which was 
ot good service 
to him at the FOU^ 

1 I Figrures of a lion and lioness dati 

Siege ot Babylon, 

when he changed the channel of the 
Euphrates. The real object was probably 
not that suggested by Herodotus, but the 
construction of a passage for crossing 
into the district protected by the inun- 
dations ; for the mouth of the Diyala is 
near Opis, where th^ Median wall ends, 
riiis theory is confirmed by the fact that 
the Babylonian army under Belshazzar 
met him there, between Opis and Sippar, 
after the passage had been effected ; it 
was defeated in 539, and no more opi)osi- 
Fivc-ycars offered. Babylon sur- 

Siegc of rendered to the vanguard of an 

Babvioaia ^^rmy under Ugbaru, or Gobryas, 
abyionta governor of Gutium ; the 

great fortifications of Nebuchadnezzar 
were not defended; the Persians were 
received as preservers. Cyrus was pro- 
claimed king when he entered four months 
later ; and one of the first acts of his reign 


was to conciliate the priesthoods of 
Babylonia by sending back the gods from 
Babylon to their own towns. 

This concludes Ikabylonian history. 
Babylon had become a Persian province. 
BabylonUn The ancient glory, indeed, which 
History shortly belore its setting 

Ends shone forth unex}X'cte(lly, 

was not yet entirely forgotten. 
Several attempts were made to recover her 
independence, but these revolts wore always 
quickly put down. Nabonidus was merely 
su])planted by ('yriis, and in Southern 
Babylonia, which had been abandoned by 
Nabonidus, and from which he had actually 
taken away the gods, the ])eople certainly 
looked upon Cyrus as a sort of saviour 
The latter was also shrewd enough to hold 
the reins of governnuuit more loosely ir. 
the provinces. He not only restored to the* 
Babylonian towns their gods, hut showed 
the sam(‘ favY)ur to many provinces which 



BRONZES FOUND IN NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PALACE 
Figures of a lion and lioness dating from JHOO «.c.— that is, from the first Babylonian empire. 

the channel of tiie had long been C( nfiscaled, at the same 

al object was probably time giving them self-g{)veriim(‘nt ; toi 

by Herodotus, but the example, Judah, and jiossibly Sidon als(). 

passage for crossing Those })rovinces. therefore, could not tail 

’otcctcd by the iniin- t‘o see in ('yriis a liberator Irom th(' yoke 

LOuth of the Diyala is of Babylon. 

h^ Median wall ends. A new era in the history of Eastern 
irmed by the fact that civilisation now oj)ens. Persia, i)elore the 

my under Belshazzar capture of Jkd)ylon, had already occupied 

A'cen Opis and Sippar, Asia Minor, and had thus a)m(i into 

lad been effected; it touch with (iicek civilisation. IhePeisian 

), and no more oj)j)osi- empire, it is true, as heir ol Babylon, 

offered. Babylon sur- still possesses to a certain degree a cony 

[ to the vanguard of an ])aratively high slate ol culture. But this 

derUgbaru, or Gobryas, civilisation is tottering with age, because 

srnor of Gutium ; ‘the it is no longer supported by ire.sli national 

, of Nebuchadnezzar life. It is easily outstri]q)ed by the vigorous 

1 ; the Persians were vitality of the (^reek sjuiit, which i.s 

^ers. Cyrus was pro- soon destined to extend its sway oyei 

:ie entered four months and beyond the regions where Babylonian 

le first acts of his reign * culture has for so long predominated. 
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AN IMAGINATIVE REPRESENTATION OF THE SACK AND PILLAGE OF BABYLON 



BABYLONIA 

VI 



THE MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILISATION 

ITS LONG VITALITY AND FINAL DECAY 


knowledge of the Ancient East is 
^ still very young. All that has 
been learnt of it from the exploration 
ot the ancient mommu'nts dates from 
the middle of tlie last century; and 
nuu'h of this knowk^dge must be dis- 
counted, so long as science has to 
work with insufficient means. Wc. are 
still very far from being in a condi- 
tion to speak of any systematic examin- 
ation of the soil of these old homes of 
( ivilisation ; all that we jx)ssess in monu- 
ments and anticpiities, and therefoni all 
sources for tlie history of these countries, 
form only an infinitely small fraction of 
that which a more fortunate* age may 
exj)ect to recover. Every attempt to 
present a connected })icture of the course 
of the dev(‘l()j)ment of the* aiK'iimt nations 
of the East must therefore prove inade- 
quate. We can at most learn something 
ot those periods, for which chance* has 
How pkK'cel anipleu* se)urces e)f inforin- 
Little WC li^^nels, aiul we can 

Know forces which 

have determined the e'emrse^ 
of events. Of other ])crie)ds we know 
little as yet, and all that we can elo lor 
the*m is te) supj)ly the names of a few 
kings or rulers of whe)m little else has 
been recorded. 

An essential feature of the sources 
liitherto accessible is that they furnish 
ns with more information about ])olitical 
oi'curnnices than about the nature and 
extent of the forces at work in the inner 
lite of the people. The inscriptions of the 
Assyrian kings were the first to become 
i<nown, and a considerable number of 
fhem have been recovered ; thus the 
section of history based on them is 
that which is known in greatest (kdail up 
to the present time. But these inscriptions 
Jecord almost exclusively wars, siegi's, 
victories, and lists of s])oil. What we would 
gladly know of the social and political life 

the people can be gathered only from • 
scattered allusions throughout the texts. 


Our surva'y of tlu^ history of ('ivilisa- 
tion in the Ancient l^kist must, there- 
fore, to some (‘Xl(‘nt prove (k'fectivc* and 
unsatisiactory, owing to the want of 
materials for study. Our sourct's of 
infinination are more detaikxl for isolated 
periods, such as tlu^ era of the first 
dynasty ot Babylon, for Assyrian history 
Material d'iglath-|)ileser onwards, 

Largely 

Unwork^d Babylon from Xebuchadne//.ar 
down to the Persian era. For 
Uiousands of records ot these peiiods an^ 
in our possession which belong to the 
business lite ot the peo))le — nam(*ly, con- 
tracts, legal decisions, n'ceipts, com- 
mercial transactions of every sort, and 
])riv'ate letters. These indeed supply a 
motley of isolated tacts as to tlie ])rivate 
lite of the tinu*s in qu(*stion, but in flu* 
bewildering crowd of details we can 
s('aiTcly recognise* with ('ertaiuty tlui 
broad principk‘s, the typii'al ('as(*s which 
have to be considered in the (k‘\'(*lopinent 
of national history. Before thesii great 
materials ('an bi^ thoroughly workcxl, 
b(‘fore the numerous nu'ords of different 
periods are thoroughly assimilatexl, much 
work and study are r(*(pured. And it 
will ])robably be long Ixdore those periods, 
.which are sejiarated from each other by 
hundi'eds of years, can bc% connected 


together by filling up th(* gaps through 
the discovery of new records. 

But, even if science had already suc- 
ceeded in making full use of thcs(! countless 


Economic 

Life 

Unknown 


records, yet they would reveal 
only one asjxx't of the jxipular 
life in Babylonia and Assyria — 
namely, the commercial life, 


and that, indeed, principally from tlx^ 
private side. So far as they conc'(‘rn tlx* 
life and the d(_weloj)ment of the (aitire 


j)eoj)le and the state - that is, in their 
bearing on ]X)litical economy very littk^ 
light is thrown u)X)n the subject for (:on- 
siderable })criods ; and about much else 
which we in modern times recognise; to be 
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♦•important in the life of a nation we must 
be content for the present to know little or 
nothing. Trading relations and commercial 
life in all its aspects, the conditions of the 
tenure of real property in its 
of bearing on the welfare of the 

If ^'**1 A state, the rules of administra- 
Knowiedge etc.-these are matters 

of which royal inscriptions can tell us hardly 
anything, and which naturally do not find 
expression in a commercial or legal con- 
tract. To our general want of information 
on these subjects during long periods of 
Babylonian history, two 
periods, however, now pre- 
sent striking exceptions. 

The famous code of laws 

drawn uj) by Hammurabi 

has furnished material for 

sketching a picture of the yX , 

social life of the Babylonians « ^ 3 

during the ])eriod of the „ . 

West Semitic kings of the 

first dynasty. The other 

l)eriod is the succeeding one 

of the Kassite kings, whose \ 

numerous deeds and char- 

ters illustrate the system ‘ 

of land tenure during the i 

period at which they were 

drawn up. 

But we know little as yet 
about the beginnings of } 
civilisation in l^abylonia. \ 

1'he long periods when men 
we re sc 1 1 1 cd i n t he v all e y o f ' 
the Euphrates before the 
time when our present 
knowledge begins are still 
hidden in the mists of 
antiquity. We may be com- • 




The valley of the Euphrates, now to a 
large extent desolate and maishy, was 
one of the most fruitful tracts in the world. 
The fertility of the soil is described as 
marvellous at all periods, of which we 
liave some, though unfortunately very 
scanty, accounts. The Euphrates and the 
Nile arc two rivers the deposits of which 
give the tiller of the soil the richest reward 
for small exertions. In the almost rainless 
climate of Egypt and Southern Babylonia 
these river-valleys were the i)nly places 
which enabled an agriculture still in its 
infancy to work the soil 
profitably. On the other 
hand, the distress in times 
of drought compelled the 
Bedouins from the scantily 
watered steppes to seek 
pasture there for their 
numerous herds, and, by 
growing crops for fodder, 
to supjdement the volun- 
tary gifts of Nature in 
preparation for the dry 
season of the year. The 
complete transition from 

these plains can thus be 
explained by the nature ol 

The step from an agri- 
cultural life in the open 
country to the building 
of fortified towns is not 
f^^'cat, and must have 
been taken very early in 
a land which was exposed 
' on all sides to the in- 
roads of the nomads. But 
0V0ri the gradual stages 
leading to such conditions 


polled foV a long time yet leading to such conditions 

to forego any attempt to which explain the Babylonian land tenure are, 111 poillt Ol time, 

determine from contem- 5'e™"Vte.TtascXd far anterior to the date 

Dorarv sources, or even dary stones nkc the “Michaux” stone here when our knowledge 

merely from the products ^ oime. Euphrates district 


of civilisation, how the first settlers in the 
valley of the Euphrates, adapting tliem- 
selves to the needs of the soil, raised 
themselves gradually from a state of 
savagery to a higher stage of civilisatiem. 
How and under what conditions men 
arrived at that intellectual result so im- 
portant for the historian— -the development 
of writing — is a question for which as yet 
no sources of information are forthcoming. 
It is clear that the most remote antiquity 
to which we can go back was already ac- 
quainted with a perfected system of writing. 
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ow in me Euphrates district 

begins. The old seats of civilisation, sucli 
as Kish, Agade, Nippur, Lagash, Ur. 
Erech, Larsa, and Eridu, were towns with 
a most ancient past at the time when they, 
tor the first time, appear in the light of 
^ . history. They had already been 
. long cleveloped into that whicli 

*K**w^M they continued to be for 3,000 
me world varying 

political phases, seats of ancient sanctu- 
aries, sacred since immemorial ages, and 
towns with a purely urban population 
engaged in trade and industries. 
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We may assume that even then the con- and the king; there is therefore tem])ld<»« 
ditions of the tenure of real property and property and State proi)erty. The king has 

professional activity existed in much the the disposal, above all, of the open country, 

same form as that in which they were whicli he grants to his vassals m 

maintained throughout the later periods of fee. His authority does not ex- 

Babylonian civilisation. In distinction to 5 tend to the territory which fails 

the Western forms of culture, the growth of ^ under the dominion of the god ; 
which we can follow from their beginnings, this belongs to the town in which the 

and, naturally, together with 
that reserved for the temple, 
to the ])atricians in the 
town. Th(? ground is cul- 
tivated by small farmers, 
who have to pay as rent 
their share of the prolits 
to the owner — temj)lc, 
king, noble, or citizen. 
This system has never been 
favourable to the ])ros- 
jKU'ity of the peasant 
class. Juam if, after a 
conquest, confiscated land 
were divided among the 
masses of the immigrating 
l)eople, these could not 
long maintain their |)osi- 
tion by the side of the 
great pro[)rietors, but would 
be forced to sell the land 
and become tenants. The 
small farmer is, usually, 
])crsonally free— as free as 
a man can be who retain:* 
from the ju'oceeds of what 
has been wrung from the 
soil in the sweat of his 
brow as much as suthces 
for a thrifty Oriental 
livelihood. War, indeed, 
su})plied with its prisoners 
the necessary demand for 
non-free I a b o u r e r s, the 
i use of whom we have to 
imagine to ourselves as-- 
the very beginning,' but a Babylonian boundary more common in the in- 
mount with a sudden leap to ^ dustrial oj)erations of the 

«i liighcr stage, beyond which the opposite page, has sculptured upon it town than m tlu. cultiva- 
tlu^y cannot go. Another rea- 

^on which no doubt hastened the person who should remove the stone of these IS lOrmed the 
die absorption of the con- alter the boundary which it marked, ^^jj^erous class of frecdmcn 

quering races was intermarriage with the who meet us often in business life, 

inhabitants whom they found settled in We must, on the whole, picture to our- 
Babyionia Country. We find, therefore, selves the land as parcelled out into small 
Aksorbea when our know- farms which are cultivated by the tenant 

all Invaders begins, that the constitu- for the owner. With the simple means 
lion of the land was one of and implements required for farming on a 

*^-udal tenure under the domination of the .small scale, but with all the grim industry 

i'J'icsthood. The lord of the country is the applied to every patch of earth which this 

'divinity. He entrustvS it to the priesthood system enforces, it was horticulture rather 
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we here meet with an already systematised 

form of national life, such as 

corresponds to the stage of 

development of -European 

civilisation which was con- 

eluded in the Middle Ages; 

this form endured for 3,000 

years, tliough exposed to the 

most variecl upheavals. Each 

new migration which si:>read 

over the country qtiickly 

adopted the existing civilisa- 

lion, and was subjected to its 

influence. It is certain that 

.'ven the less successful among HKl ^ ^ 

the conquerors must have ^ 

l.ad their share in the booty : ^ 

but no fresh distribution of 

the land among a peasant 

class ever resulted on a con- 

si(l(‘rable scale, so that we can 

never 'follow the course of the 

national life from the begin- ^ 

ning. The leaders of the dif- 

l(M ent conquests always took 

the place of the old kings. If 

they did not wish to destroy 

the whole civilisation, they 

were obliged to adopt it with 

its temples and towns, its 

settled ownership of the .soil, 

and its social classes. This is 

the principal reason why the JBSh" 

individual nationalities so ' 

M)on die out : they do not 

'^tart their development from 


god dwells, 
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CHALDiEAN FARM OXEN 

The Chaldsans kept considerable flocks of domestic animals, including: 
oxen, asses, sheep, and goats, which were pastured on waste land, 
where they were liable to the ravages of lions and other wild beasts. 


ditions. He is forced to keep 
the surplus against the times of 
drought, and he is naturally driven 
to control the conditions of the 
water supply. 

The country then, from the be- 
ginning of our knowledge of it, and 
as a preliminary condition of culti- 
vation on an extended scak', was 
intersected by a network of canals, 
intended to receive the flood- 
water and to convgy it from the. 
districts threatened with inunda- 
tion to the arid parts where it 
irrigates the soil in the dry season. 


than agriculture. The most imj)ortant These canals in some places lie higher than 
condition for a productive cultivation of the surrounding country, so that the re- 
the soil in the climate of the East , with its quired water can be let in through sluices. In 
rainless summer, is a regular supply of other places they are lower : then the water, 
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AGRICULTURAL LIFE IN CHALD^EA, ILLUSTRATED BY ARTISTS OF THE TIME 
A seal-cylinder picturing the pastoral life of early Babylonia. On the right is the goatherd driving forth his flock from 
the goat-house with the crack of his whip. The rest of the lower part of the tablet shows the flock scattered to pasture. 


water, and it is the task of the agri- 
culturist to irrigate as large an area as 
possible. On the other hand, the immense 
.streams of the Eujihrates and Tigris, when 
the mountain snows melt, bring down 
with them such a volume of water that 


])recisi‘.ly as in the valley of the Nile, is 
raised to the land l)y well-wheels, or, if less 
is re(juircd,by buckets which a single man 
sets into movement. Moreover, the lands 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood ot 
the Euphrates and the Tigris were irrigated 


they Hood the most 
fertile i)arts of the 
country, block up the 
watercourses with their 
mud, and turn the 
tields into swamps, as is 
now the case wi t h gia^at 
tracts which were once 
thriving. Thus want of 
rain, on the one side, 
and floods on the other 
compel the dweller in 
the Euphrates valley 
to modify the.se con- 



A MESOPOTAMIAN METHOD OF IRRIGATION 

A bas-relief representation of the shaddufs by means of which water was raised, 
through successive levels, from the rivers to the nelds. They are still in use on the Nile. 
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SWAMPS ON THE TIGRIS WHERE ONCE WERE THRIVING FIELDS 
VVant of rain at one time, and disastrous floods, caused by the overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris with the meltinir 
of the mountain snows, at another period of the year, compelled the Mesopotamians to control the water supply. 


by conlrivariccs similar to those employed 
by the peasants at the ])resent day. Since 
tlie banks of the Kiiphratcs are lower than 
those of the Tigris, a primitive form of 
water-wh(‘el is employed for raising he 
water from the level of the stn^am to t lat 
of the sinToiinding country. The who* is 
lormed of rough boughs and branches 
nailed together with spokes joining the 
outer rims to a roughly-shaped axle. 
Around the rim are 
tied a number of (’lay 
bottles or cups for 
picking up the water, 
and the whecd is kej)t 
in motion by the 
ciirrcmt, which hits a 
1('w rough })addles fixed 
to the wh(iel in such a 
^vay that tluiy jjrojcxt 
b(\vond the rim. The 
^vheel is set up at a spot 
'vhere there is a drop 
in the river-b(^d, and 
the water runs swiftly 
<^iver the shallows. Its axle is sujiported 
pillars of rough masonry, and as it is 
turned by the current, the cu|:)s or bottUs 
<*in])ty thcnnselvc^s into a trough made 
horn half the trunk of a datc-])ahn, 
'followed out ; and the water flows thence 
dirough a small aqueduct to the irrigation 
‘hannel on the bank. This is the most 
^^^Ivantageous method of raising the water, 
F 


lor, so long as the wliec^l is in order and 
the stream is high enough to turn it, a 
constant su])ply of water is assured with- 
out fh(' lal)()ur of man or lu'a^t ; and the 
water can 1k‘. cut off at any moment by 
the simple expedient of blocking tlu! whecd 
or tying it u)). 

Tile hight'r banks of the 'Tigris n'.nder tlu; 
use of water-whe(‘ls inqn'acticable, and here 
the water has to be raised by other means 
than that ol the 
(airrent ol tiie stia'aiu. 
'TIk^ nudhod (Miiployed 
at tlui pr(‘si‘nt day is to 
raise it in skins, which 
arii drawn u]) to the 
level ol the bank by 
('at tie, horses, or 
donkeys. A we.ll-likc^ 
rec'ess is cut into thi^ 
banks, and ()V(ir its 
mouth a wooden sjundle 
is supported upon 
stmts. The skin is 
raised or lowered in the 
rc'cess by means of a ] 0 |)e, which passes 
over the sjundle, whih? the funnel end of 
the skin is held up by a si^cond rope run- 
ning over a lower sj)in(ll{‘, until its mouth 
is raised to a levcd with the trough into 
which the water is j:)oured. The skin, 
when lull of watcT, is raised by the beasts 
fastened to th(‘ rope, and they obtain a 
’ good purchase for hauling up the heavy 



A CHALDiEAN KITCHEN 
From a terra-cotta tablet showing Chaldacan farm 
hands preparing a meal. One makes dough into 
round cakes, and another tends a pot boiling on 
the hearth, while two others indulge in a quarrel. 
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weight by being driven down an inclined 
plane dug out at the top of the bank. Two 
separate skins and sets of beasts are often 
employed, and as one is let down the other 
is pulled uj), so that a constant flow of water 
is kept up in the irrigation channel. There 
is little doubt that the ancient Babylonians 
employed both these primitive methods of 
„ . raising the water from the 

Babylonian canals to the higher 

Now^iTuse fields, while re- 

presentations have l:)een found 
upon Assyrian bas-reliefs of the “ shadduT’ 
in o{)eration, which is more commonly seen 
in Egypt at the present day than in Meso- 
potamia. This contrivance consists of a 
l)eam, supported in the centre, while at 
one end is a bucket for receiving the water, 
and at the other end a stone is fixed as a 
counter- weight. By using two or more 
shaddufs, one above the other, water can 
l)e raised, through successive levels, to a 
considerable height. 

While the adoption of these smaller 
contrivances was within the means of the 
individual owner of the land, the construc- 
tion of large canals was the work of the 
State. We find, indeed, among the scanty 
information which we possess as to the 
kings’ activity at home, records of the 
cutting of canals, thus showing that the 
importance of this duty was fully realised. 
In the older times, when dates were not 
yet fixed by the reigns of the kings but 
by the important events of the respective 
years, we find under the descriptions of 
the years by the side of “In the year 
when this or that war was waged,” also. 


When.,the king dug this or that canal.” 
After the conquest of South Babylonia 
Hammurabi says, for example : “ When 
Anu and Enlil had granted me the land of 
Sumer and Akkad to rule, and entrusted 
their sceptre to my hands, then I dug 
out the canal, named * Hammurabi is the 
blessing of the people,’ which bringeth 
abundance of water into the land of 
Sumer and Akkad. Both the banks 
thereof I changed to fields for cultivation, 
and I garnered piles of grain, and I 
procured unfailing water for' the land of 
Sumer and Akkad for ever.” Nabopolassar 
and Nebuchadnezzar make similar re- 
ports of irrigation works. These cen- 
« . , structions were sometimes 

* used, as in Holland, for the pro- 
« feet ion of the country, as we 

find shown in the later days of 
Babylonia, when Nebuchadnezzar built 
the “ Median wall,” and Nabonidus with 
its help changed his whole ” kingdom of 
Babylon ” into an island. Famous canals, 
which ran through Babylonia, are the 
Palakuttu and Nahr-sharri, the ” canal 
of the king,” and we meet their names even 
in the Hellenistic era. The former mainly 
follows the . course of the Euphrates on 
the south side; the latter effects a connec- 
tion between the Euphrates and Tigris in 
an oblique line. 

We must thus imagine the whole country 
between the rivers intersected by a net- 
work of canals of every size down to 
simple irrigation ditches. It was only 
through the efficiency of this system that 
the whole low-lying district was habitabh'. 



A BABYLONIAN TYPE OF WATER-WHEEL IN USE TO-DAY ^ 

For irrigation the Babylonians used a water-wheel made of rough boughs nailed together, with clay bottles on the 
rim for picking up the water. The wheel was turned by the current, or by animals, and the bottles emptied them- 
selves into a trough on the bank of the river. The photograph shows a modern Persian wheel of similar construction. 
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A BABYLONIAN TEMPLE 

This reconstruction bjf Chipiez exhibits the characteristic of 
Babylonian brick architecture, the terraced tower called a 
zikkurat. Their summits were thought to be the dwelling places 
of the god. Hence, probably, the story of the Tower of Babel. 


Accordingly, until the ruin of those 
countries by the Mongols, the super- 
intendence of the irrigation works 
formed one of the first duties of the 
government. The destruction of the 
canals changed a great part of the 
land into marshes ; and the first 
task, on an attempt to make this 
most fruitful of all districts, once 
more valuable to mankind, would be 
to restore the old watercourses, the 
beds of which are still visible in 
many places. 

These works, which are restricted 
in size and extent by the nature 
of the Babylonian lowlands, are 
neither possible nor necessary in 
the higher districts, especially in 
Assyria, with its hills and neighbour- 
ing mountains, and a climate closely 
resemVfiing that of Central Eurojx'. 

On the other hand, we find 
instances of water being brought 
from a long distance for the supply 
f)f the towns. As instances, we may 
cite the aqueduct of Bavian, by 
means of which Sennacherib brought 
the water from the mountain streams 
to Nineveh, or the tunnel of Negub, 

( hroiigh which Esarhaddon con- 
\'eyed the water of the Zab to 
C'alah in place of earlier works of 
Ashurnasirpal. 

In architecture the inventive 
1 acuities of man arc greatly 
de])endent on the material at his 
ilis{)osal. Babylonia possesses 
neither stone nor suitable building 
limber. While the Egyptians found 
m the upper valley of the Nile the stone 
iKx'cssary for their great buildings, and 
the river brought it down to the plains, 
the Babylonians had to fetch even the 
stone for their statues from a distance, 
and usually by land ; » Gudea, for instance, 
obtained the material for his statues from 
Babylonia Sinaitic peninsula, 

the Land therefore find in 

of Brick Babylonia colo.ssal statues like 
those of the Egyptians, and 
their buildings were constructed from clay, 
the material which the land supplied them 
in abundance. Babylonia is the land of 
brick buildings, and the influence of its 
civilisation on the East is most strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that the art of 
building in brick was imitated in places 
^bere stone was available, such as Elam, 
Assyria, and even Syria. The want of 


timl er and stone columns led to the inven- 
tion of a pillar made of bricks. But, so 
far as we can see, this was seldom em- 
ployed. The kings })referrcd to obtain 
fcdar trunks from Amanus, and, when 
those forests failed, from Lebanon, for 
the necessary wooden columns and sup- 
ports, but at no time were they exten- 
sively employed. In this- respect Assyria 
followed in the steps of Babylon. 
Importance ordinary brick was dried 

® * in the sun. It was burnt 

emp cs additional strength 

was required, and for the decoration of 
the walls it was enamelled with bright 
patterns and designs. The land supplied 
abundance of asphalt as cement for the 
burnt bricks, and these were employed 
in foundations, for pavements, and for 
strengthening the walls of unburnt brick. 

A characteristic product of Babylonian 
brick architecture is their terraced 
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CHALD/EAN SYSTEM OF NUMERALS 
The Babylonians were keen mathematicians and com- 
piled numerous mathematical tables to assist them 
In the calculations which their astronomical investiga- 
tions required. Their simple system ot notation, adopted 
in the days of the first monarchy, is illustrated above. 

towers ” called by the Babylonians zik- 
kurratn. These were pyramidal erections 
built in several storeys ; they formed an 
important feature of the great temples, 
and their summits were thought to be 
the dwelling-places of the god. 'J'he story 
of the Tower of Ihibel was probably 
connected with tlu^sc buildings. 

The temples are by far the most con- 
spicuous works of Babylonian 
architecture. To a higher degree 
than even the churches and con- 
vents of the Middle Ages they 
united in themselves all the intel- 
lectual and materia products of 
Babylonian civilisation. We have 
already noted that a great iiortion 
ot the country belonged to them, 
and we may see in them the centre 
of the intellectual life of the 
people. The priesthood not only 
exercised an influence through 
religion, but w'as entrusted with 
the care of science and of the 
technical arts. Each great 
temple formed a town with a 
government of its own, and we 
have ample evidence as to how 
it managed its affairs. Countless 
clay taftets from Tcllo furnish 
information as to the adminis- 
tration of the temple lands in 
Southern Babylonia, and the 
documents of the Kassite period 
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which have been found at Nippur throw a 
flood of light upon the organisation of 
this important religious centre. 

Any survey of the intellectual influence 
exerted by the temples is, from the nature 
of our sources of information, more diffi- 
cult. Tt is obvious that the duty of giving 
instruction and fostering learning fell upon 
the priesthood. The art of writing could 
be thoroughly learned only from them ; 
they were thus the guardians and patrons 
of all literature, whether religious or secu- 
lar, and of the sciences, even those which 
entered closely fnto the sphere of practical 
life. Among the Babylonian priests there 
were keen mathematicians, and numerous 
tables have been recovered which were 
compiled to assist them in their calcula- 
tions. These compri.se multiplication 
tables, division tables, tables of squares, 
tables of square roots, geometrical jiro- 
gressions, and the like. Metrological texts 
have also come down to us, and recent 
research has shown that the Babylonians 
could not only ascertain the area of a 
square or a rectangle by calculation, but 
could alfo calculate the area of a right- 
angled triangle from the length of its 
two legs, of a rectangle from its base and 
altitude, and of a trapezoid from its two 
bases and altitude. iTom these facts it 
may be inferred that the Babylonian 
priests had acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency in mathematical study, and their 



“ Dawn of Civilisation,” S.P.C.K. 

CHALD.ffiAN MAP OF THE WORLD 
The early Babylonian idea of the earth was a disc surrounded by the sea 
in the form of a stream. Cbaldaea occupied the greater part of the map. 
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Like the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans took the world to be an enclosed chamber floating on the waters oi 
the universe. The earth was the floor, rising at the centre to the mountain source of the Euphrates. The 
heaver s were a dome resting on a wall surrounding the earth, with the oceans collected in the ditch between. 


progress in this branch of knowledge was 
doubtless of consVlerablc assistance to 
them in making astronomical calculations. 

We liave abundant proofs that the 
priests from the earliest periods occupied 
themselves with the study of the sidereal 
Iieavens. Babylonia is the home of 
astronomy and of astrology, which is in- 
ii«k 1 separable from it in the Eastern 
Home of and the Chakkeans were 

Aslronomy reputed to l)e masters of these 
sciences even in Gneco- Roman 
times. The movements of the stars were 
accurately observed and noted. Omens 
were derived from them, and every possible 
constellation was consulted. An eclipse 
is an event which is recorded in the 
Assyrian eponym canon in a similar way 
to a war. If the ability of a Thales to 
loretell an eclipse for the year 585 excited 
the astonishment of the (keek world, he 
had obtained his wisdom from the Baby- 
lonians, as, indeed, Pythagoras must also 
have borrowed the suggestions for his 
symbolism of numbers from the East, 
with which he is said to have become 
acquainted as an Assyrian mercenary. A 
large number of observations of the 
heavens and the stars are extant, and an 
oven greater number of omens of the mo.k 


ordinary augural type, which we would 
gladly exchange for other information. 

Closely connected with the observation 
of the revolution of tlie stars is the .settle- 
ment of the clironology. 'fhe l?:iby- 
lonians were the teacliers of classical anti- 
quity with regard to the system of the 
calendar. We still retain their divisions 
of years, months, and weeks. The desig- 
nation of the seven days of the week after 
the gods, which correspond to the two 
great stars and the five planets known to 
them, has come down to our times, as well 
as the division of the day into twelve 
double-hours, whi('h we still find u])on the 
dial of our watch. The numerical system 
was tio.sely connected with these division.s. 
It is a sexagesimal system with the divi- 
sional (luanthies live and 
Calendar ^wclvc, apparently based on 
System due j^sitronomical observations and 
to Babylon (.^^i^uiations. By the side of it, 
and combined with it, the decimal notation 
was employed. Our sources of informa- 
tion do not yet enable us to trace the 
origin of either system to its source, or to 
determine which is the more ancient of the 
two. The system of weights and measures 
was based on the same method of com- 
putation. 
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stood the great triad of deities — 
Anu, Enlil, and Ea — whose general 
spheres of iidluenee embraced the 
entin^ universe. Ann was regarded 
as the god ot heaven ; Enlil, the god 
of the earth and of mankind ; and 
Ea, the god of the abyss of water 
beneath the earth. Under the 
Sumerians we even find these three 
deities mentionc'd in close connection 
with each other. Other gods who 
|iersonifi('-d great natural forces were 
Sin, the Sumerian Enzu, thV‘ moon- 


WORSHIP OF SIN, THE MOON -GOD Shaiuash, the Sumerian 

The Babylonian gods were personifications of natural forces, and at 

first each god was worshipped in his own city. Thus Ur was the seat lJ<ll)Oai, tllL SUIl-gOfl. gOtlS 


first each god was worshipped in his own city. Thus Ur was the seat iJai)I)ai, IIIL SUIl-gOd. gOtlS 

of the moon-cult. This scene is taken from a Babylonian seal, n.c. 2:»0'). j)ei'sonihed ttlC .StOI'in and atlllOS- 


first each god was worshipped in his own city, l hus Ur w 
of the moon-cult. This scene is taken from a Babylonian sea 

We are faced with a ])erj)lexing problem 
when we are called upon to giv(‘ an ac count 
of tlu^ exact duties of the temples and the 
pric'sthood, and to ex])lain in d(‘tail the 
observances of cults and the progress of 
religious (l(‘vt'lo|)ment. Tlie jihase-^ and 
forms ol men’s idc'as on this subject during 
threes thousand ye'ars furnish matter for a 
special and compre'hensive in(|uirv, and 


pherie conditions, pestilenc'e, fire, vegeta- 
tion, and the like ; while others again were 
conne'cted s|Hscially with battle and the 
unele‘rwe:)rlel ; and, as the result of a later 
de‘velo])ment, the separate ])lanets were 
a.ssociate'd with the‘ greater gods in the 
same way as s]iccial deities had from the* 
(‘arlie'st times bee'ii a.ssociated with the 
sun and moon. Thes gealdesscs, with 


yet our semrees of inleirmatiem on this heael one exception, were neit very sharply 
are more defective* than in thes tiesld eif de‘fined or different iated from one another, 


political histeiry. Yet a study eif the* reli- 
gious anel histeirie'al inse'riptiems whie‘h 
have come' deiwn to us enable's us te) gain 
.some insight into the characters of the 
geiels tlu'mselves, as they we're cemceived 
to exist in the minds eif thesir weirshipjiers. 

Idle goels of the I-Jabyleinians [iressent as 
conijilex a e'harae*ter as the race by wheim 
they were worshijijied, and in giving a 
summary of the princijxd facts concerning 
them it is necessary to bear in mind that 


being teiagre'at extent the female ceiunter- 
parls of tlit'ir resspeediv'e husbands. Thus 
it is ])e.).ssible, with thes hcsli) of the altar 
inscriptions, to recover the outlines of a 
ve'ry complete panthe'on of Babylonian 
eleities. 

In tracing the growth of this elaborate 
system of Nature-worship we are met with 
a difficulty which has not yet beesn satis- 
factorily explained. We have already 
neitcd that (luring the earliest jicriods of 


the religious system of 
the later Ikibylonians 
was thes product of a 
long period of gradual 
development. Sjieaking 
generally of the jiantheon 
as it (‘xisted during the 
later jieriods, we may 
explain the greater gods as 
nersonilications ol natural 
forces. Babylonian religion 
may tlnis be regarded as a 
worship of Nature, and the 
gods themselves may be to 
a great extent cla.ssiticd as 
personifications of various 
natural powers. Thus at 
the head ot the company 
of the gods, as they 



were conceived by the 
later Semitic Babylonians, 


SHAMASH, THE SUN - GOD Mansdi 

A scene from a sculptured tablet showing the worship of the sun-god in his 
temple at Sippara. His emblem is shown on the altar in front of the god. 
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MARDUK, THE CHIEF OF THE GODS, DESTROYING TIAMAT, OR CHAOS 
Marcluk, or Bel-Merodach, the city-god of Babylon, was, after the rise of Babylon, made chief of the gods. His destruc- 
tion of Tiainat, the representation of chaos, is the central episode of the great Babylonian epic of the Creation. After 
destroying the monster, Marduk created the universe in the form shown on page 1 (l:}?, out of the two halves of her body. 


history Babylonia was split up into a series 
of indej)encleiit city-states, and it was only 
after many centuries of separate existence 
that a ]H‘nnanent fusion was effected be- 
tweim them. Yet we ( an trace the exist- 
ence of many of the great Babylonian gods 
back into this remote past. At this time 
each is worshipjied by the people of his 
own city, and the fortune of tlui god is 
bound up with that of his worshi])])ers. 
Taken in the aggregate, the worshi]) of all 
th(‘se city-gods under 
their latcn* attributes 
presents a consistent 
picture of Nature- 
worship in its various 
departments ; but it 
is not clear how 
the local distribution 
of the great natural 
gods among a number 
of cities, originally' 
independent, is to be 
explained. In the 
present state of our 
knowledge it is 
scarcely possible to 
trace the process by 
which a local city-god 
became associated 
with one of the great 
powers of nature ; and 
it is also in many 
cases difficult to 
decide whether the 
worshi p of 


])articular deit y was of Sumerian or Scanitic 
origin. What is certain, however, is that 
the gn^at citi(\s W(M*(! from th(‘ (‘arli(\st 
periods associated with the worshi}) ol 
s})(‘('ial deities. Ur was (oniu'ctcMl with 
tluj moon-god ; Larsa, with tlu? worshi}) 
of the sun; Uruk, with s(‘at of Nana, or 
Ishtar, the female })rinci})le ; Ni})})ur, with 
the tem})le of Bel. Ibit each of thes(‘, 
together with many other still unknown 
seats of civilisation, had d(‘velo})ed 
in its tem})l(‘ a s})ecial 
mythology during tlui 
cent m il's and tens ol 
centuries of its 
exist (‘iicxi. Thus was 
})roduc( (l a ('onfusiul 
mi^dley of different 
systians in the ihfort 
to bring a c()nce})ti()n 
of the. })articular 
divinity, basi'd on 
the nature of things, 
into harmony or 
rivalry with th(^ 
doc trines of the other 
centres of culture. 

In addition to this 
the various foringn 
nations which in 
turn coiKjuercd and 
colon iscid lUiby Ionia 
brought their own 
beliefs with them, 
and then an adjust- 
ment had to be made 
ib3(j 



RAMMAN, TH^ STORM-GOD 
The worship of this god is an example of the adjustment of 
the Babylonian beliefs and those of their Western conquerors. 
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between the newly introdured ideas and 
those which had been lon^ established in 
the land. We may cite as an example the 
introduction of the cult of the storm-god 
Adad, or Ramman, by the Western 
Semites. Even when the religious texts 
recovered up to the present have been 
])ublishcd and translated it will be a 
gigantic task to disentangle 


A Medley 
of 

Worships 


the threads that run through 
the diffenmt tem]d(‘ traditions, 


and to trace them l)ack to their 
original sources. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the farther we go northward, 
the purer is the Semitic element which 
meets us in the earlier j)eriods of history ; 
aiul, tuither, the rej)etition ol the cults 
])roves that the country was distinct from 
Southern P)abylonia. Just as there was 
a South Habyk)nian sun-god of Larsa, so 
there was a N^n tli Habylonian sun-god of 
Sipjw ; tile Tshtar of Ihuk was matched 
by Ishtar of Agade in the north. We know 
less of the north in the ('arlier times than 
of the south. In the later periods other 
towns t)(‘camc prominent, siK'h as Kutlia 
with tlu^ (Milt of Nergal, god of the lower 
world, d'he moon cult, whi('h had its (diiet 
si‘at in Ur, was of inhaior importance in 
Northei'ii Habylonia ; but we hear of its 
most famous shrine at Harran in Meso- 
])otamia. 

We do not yet lind any iiKMition ol llaby- 
lon in th(' inscMMptions of the eaiii(‘sl jieriod, 
and it owes its iinportaiKc^ to political 
occurrenci‘s ol a c'omparativc'ly late j)eriod, 
though reiMMitly discovered evidence timds 
to prove that already under the lirst kings 
of Ur its rank as a religious c(Mitre was 
considerable. It apjiears to have become 
the chief city of Babylonia under the lirst 
I-5abylonian dynasty. Its elevation to 
the position of cajiital of the Bab^Monian 
em])ire and its ('onsecpient supremacy in 
the domain of politics were ac'companied, 
in conformity with Eastern ideas, by the 
development of a justilication ol this jire- 
eminence in the religious 


Comparative 
Lateness of 
Babylon 


Precisely as Athens, having 
attained the hegemony, triccl 
to prove her antic|uity in mythology and 
history, so the wise men of Babylon look 
j)ains to prove that Babylon was the seat 
of the most ancient civilisation and the 
centre of the world. 

The former city-god, Marduk — in bibli- 
cal pronunciation Merodach — becomes the 
god round whom the whole cn'ation of tlu* 
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world turns. W(‘ have now rei'overed the 
gHMiter part of the creatiem myth of Baby- 
lon, in which Marduk ])lays the chief n^le, 
and we may conjecture with some ])rob- 
ability that similar works of more ancient 
origin, reproducing the events of the time 
when their cities flourished,' were taught 
in the temjdes of Southern Babylonia. 
The e])ic of (MM'ation expresses the supre- 
macy of B>ahylon, which was founded by 
1 he dynast y of Hammurabi. 1 1 is Marduk 
who lights the war of worlds for the 
sov(;rcignty of the Dii Su])eri, Vho are 
thr(Mit(‘ned by Tiamat (Chaos), and it is he 
who, aft(M' ch'aving the monster, imagined 
under the form of a snake or a dragon, 
creates the universe out of the two halves 
of her body. 

Until recently only fragments of the great 
Babylonian epic of the Creation had l)een 
r(‘covi‘re(l, the portion of th(^ text which 
was lH‘st pres(‘rved relating the battle 
waged by ^larduk against Tiamat on be- 
half of the gods. P)ut at the beginning of 
this ('(‘iitury many additional tablets and 
fragnuMils of th(^ great j) 0 (!m wcmm* dis- 
cov(‘r(‘d, and tlu'se (‘ind)le us to till in 

„ . , . completely lh(' outlines of the 

Babylonian 

Lpic ofthe t|,e older dements 

rca ion have been incorporated 

in the epic' along with the later additions n 
honour ol Marduk, the city-god of Baby- 
lon. \V(‘ now know that in its later form 
the epic was di\’i(l(‘d into sevem great 
sc'ctions, or d'ablets, and that MardukV 
light with d'iamat was only the culminating 
episode in a longer story of antagonism 
between the forces of order and disorder 
in the univcMse. We gather that the 
Babylonian acc'ount of the creation of the 
gods was similar to that given in Dama- 
sciiis, and that it was Aj^su, the male 
rc‘j)ri\sentativi' of primeval chaos, and not 
Tiamat, liis consort, who began the revolt 
against the gods. 

Moreover, the defeat of Apsu, which 
l)rec('ded that of Tiamat, was not the 
work of Marduk, but that of his father, 
Ea, and Ea contimu^s to play an important 
jxirt in the narrative, ,Onc of the newly 
discovered fragments of the poem is of 
peculiar interest, since it contains an ac- 
count of the creation of man, with which 
the acts of creation culminated ; and we 
gather that the Babylonian legend closely 
corresi)onds with that given by Beiossus, 
Marduk getting another god, ])robably 
Ilia, to cut off his — Marduk’s — head, that 
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ho iiiiglil use his own blood for tlie creation 
ot mankind. To summarise briefly the 
composite character of the Creation ('pic, 
it may he stated that the recently recovered 
texts enable us to separate the legend 
into five principal strands ; these consist 
of the birth of the gods, the legend of Ea 
and Apsu, the Dragon-Myth, the actual 
account of Creation, and the Hymn to 
Marduk under his fifty titles of honour. 
Since the poem in its ])resent form is a 
glorilication of Marduk, and an explanation 
of how the god of Babylon secured the 
])osition of the greatest of the gods, it is 
but natural that ])rominence was given 
to those e})isodes in which Marduk is 
th(‘ hero, while those 


Varieties of 
the Creation 
Legend 


in which he plays 



THE SEVEN TABLETS OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 
The ffieat Babylonian epic of the Creation was divided into seven great sections, or 
one fragment from each being illustrated here. It comprised (1) a descrip 


tablets, 
tioii of 

(n 

animals 


)n of a state of chaos ; (2) the war of the gods; (:i) defeat of Tiamat by Marduk ; 
) Marduk as chief of the gods; CO creation of heavenly bodies; (<>) creation of 
imals and man ; and (7) the hymn to Marduk under his fifty titles of hoi 

no j)art are assigned a subsidiary 
unimportant place in the narrativ’e. 

1 he central e])isode -in the ]X)em is thus 
the fight between Marduk and Tiamat, 
but we have evidence that this k^gencl 
existed in other forms than that under 
which w'e find it here set out. For another 
legend which has been recovered ascribes 
the conquest of the dragon to some other 
god than Marduk, and the fight is recorded 
V) have taken place, not before the Crea- 
tion, but at a time when men already 
existed and cities had been built. Thus 
the Dragon-Myth existed in more than 
one form in Babylonian mythology, and 
it is not improbable that many of the great 
cities in l^abylonia ])0ssessed local versions 


of the legend, in each of which the city- 
god figured as the lu'n^ who slew the 
monster. In accordance with this theory 
the priests of Baliylon ascribed the 
conquest of the dragon to their own local 
god, and made the death of 'I'iamat a 
preliminary to his creation of 
the universe. Moreover, other 
Creation legends existed in 
which the creation of the world 
was not connect(‘d with the death of a 
dragon, and allhoiigh in oncof tlu'se Marduk 
figures as tlie ('r(‘al()r, in others Ann, Enlil, 
and I'xi art' describt'd as taeating the sun 
and moon, or tlu; gods gt'iuMally are 
relt'ired to as having created the ht'avens 
anrl the earth, the cattlt; and the; beasts 
. , of the lii'ld. But there 

is no doubt that the 
version of the Crt'ation 
story whit'll t)riginate(l 
in Babylon reprtrsents 
lilt' i)elit‘f most gt'iit'- 
rally ht'ld in Babylonia 
and Assyria in the 
ptu'iods subsctjiicnt to 
iht^ rise ol Babylon lo 
a position ol jin'- 
('miiu'ut't' uudt'r tlu' 
\\'i‘st-St‘miti(' kings ol 
tlu' first dynasty. 

i'ht' brit'ft'st ('om- 
parison t)f thti Bililical 
act'ounls of tlu' ('rt‘- 
ation with that whit'h 
was ('urn'ut at Baby- 
lon suflict's to show 
the t'lost^ ctimieclit)!! 
existing btdween them. 
In each atcount th(* 

. . , exist t!nt't f a watery 

under bis fifty titles of ho, picmlcd tlbi 

and creation ot the universe*, and tlu^ Hebrew 
wortl fi’hom, ri'ndtM'etl as “ the tlei*.p ” in the. 
Book t)l (ient'sis. is tht* etjuivalent of th(^ 
Babylonian Tiamal, the naiiK^ of the 
female monster of the (K*ep juusonilying 
chaos and ('ontusion. In th(^ derails ol 
the Creation theie is also a close 
resemblance betwc'cai tlu; two 
narratives ; we may cite the 
creation, or existence, of light 
preceding that of the h(;avenly 
bodies, the creation of a firmament 
to divide the u])per from the lower 
waters, and the sejiarate acts of creation 
connected with the earth and vegetation, 
.the heavenly bodies, animals, and, finally, 
man. It is ev{;n {lossibk* that tlu* 

ibqi 


Connection 
with Bible 
Accounts 
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connection of the Sabbath with the biblical 
story of the Creation was suggested by 
the mystical niiml)er of tablets upon 
which the Babylonian poem was inscribed. 
Such points of resemblance demonstrate 
a close connection between the Hebrew 
and the Babylonian narra- 
tives, and the local Baby- 
lonian colouring of the 
stories, and the great age 
to which they can be 
traced back, definitely 
prove that they originated 
in Babylonia, and were not 
inherited independently 
by the Babylonians and 
H(^brews from a common 
Semitic ancestor. We may 
therefore conclude that 
Babylonian tenets had be- 
come naturalised in Pales- 
tine ev^en before the con- 
quest of that country by 
the Israelites. Many such 
Palestinian viM'sions of 
Babylonian beliefs the 
Israelites no doubt 
absorbed on tluiir occupa- 
tion of the country, and 
during the subsequent 
])erio(ls of their history 
they were subject to the 
direct inlluence of Assyria 
and Babylon. It is clear, 
therefore, that at the time 
of their exile the Jews 
did not come across Bal)y- 
lonian religious concep- 
tions for the first time, 
but recognised in them 
m a n y beliefs differing 
from their own in some 
essential respects, but jiresenting an 
equally striking resemblance on many 
])oints of detail. It was doubtless, how- 
ever, in the period of the exile that the 
n k I • strongest influence was exerted 

a y religion of Babylon luxm 

a 1 

eac cr ]oiuan myths of the Creation 
arc thus recognised as the prototyj)es after 
which the biblical myths were formed. 
How, then, did Babylonia become the 
teacher of the spiritual life of Nearer 
Asia ? We have at present hardly any 
other evidence of this beyond the remains 
of Assyro-Babylonian literature hitherto 
won . from the soil, and the records of 
Jewish spiritual life preserved for us in 
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THE BABYLONIAN HERCULES 
Gilgamesh was the hero of the national 
epic of Babylonia, which exercised even 
greater inflneace on the Babylonians than 
the epic of the Creation of the World. 


the canonical books of the Bible. But so 
long as we have no more material for 
stu(ly, we must try to form our concep- 
tion of the intiuence exerted by Baby- 
lonian religion from these remains. 

Religion lu s indisputably })layed a })art 
in the civilised iife of these 
nations which we moderns 
are prone to underrate. 
The priesthood is the 
nursery of knowledge ; 
therefore all teaching, 
every attempt to investi- 
gate' the nature of things, 
every proof and justifica- 
tion of the existing order, 
and every attenq)! to in- 
troduce change is referred 
back to the primitive 
doctrines of the begin- 
ning of things, and by this 
authority is either 
approved or discounten- 
anced. To the direct 
intervention of the priest- 
hood we may therefore 
trace many of the beliefs 
which were current both 
among the Babylonians 
and the J(^ws, and th(^ 
close resemblance in their 
development of thought 
ex])Iains the ease with 
which the latter sub- 
mitted to the influence of 
t heir more p o w e r f u 1 
neighbour. Even mono- 
theism in its ])erfected 
form cannot be claimed 
as exclusively a product 
of the Jewish mind, 
though in certain respects 
it met with singular favour in J udexa. The 
polytheism of Babylonia finds its his- 
torical explanation in the circumstances of 
times long past in the march of civilisa- 
tion. If the Babylonian or Assyrian 
prayed to his god, he did so with the 
same words as the Jew : his contrition, 
his submission to the divine will, his 
trust in his god, were ])recisely similar — 
only that the former i)eople 
had found an expression for 
such feelings and thoughts, while 
the J cw learnt much of it from 
them. Even if the Babylonian prayed 
to Marduk or the Assyrian to Ashur, 
there was little difference between his 
thought and that of the Jew of the eighth 


Parallels 

to 

Judaism 




BABYLONIA—MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILISATION 


century or so, who supplicated Jahve, or 
Jehovah. The jew did not dispute the 
god of those who dwelt outside the 
dominion of his Jahve. If it was a false god, 
it was only so in the sense that every 
Babylonian saw the true lord of the 
world in the temple of his own city. 

The mental activity of man is mani- 
fested in the development of mythology, 
which comes next to the doctrines of 
religion and is closely connected with 
them. So far as this is a doctrine of 
divinities and tem])les, we have already 
realised how limited the range of our 
knowledge is. We must raise the same 
lament over the remains of anthro])o- 
morphic mythology, the hero legends, 
which form the first theme of the non- 
religious poetry of a ]ieo})le. A quantity 
of fragments testify to the former ex- 

_ . , . istence of a whole series of 

B.^yloa.an 

Mythology ''('mains 

to l)e able ]Xirtially to restore or 
to guess their contents. Tlu^ best known 
is the iipic of (iilgamesh. In it the deeds 
of the Babylonian Hercules are glorified, 
and it has given Hellenism the attributes 
with which to euidow the h'gimdary form 
of Alexander in the so-called Alexander 


National 
Epic of 
Babylonia 





THE BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE 
This account of the Flood, which presents the closest parallel to the Biblical narrative, 
IS a section in the great epic of Gilgamesh, who visits Tsitnapishtim, a god who dwelt 
in an ark, and has related to him the story of the Flood inscribed on these tablets. 


romances. The work received the hnan 
in which it is preserved for us at Krech : 
it reflects the condition to which the old 
Ishtar-Nana town, considered to have 
been founded by Gilgamesh, had hi‘en 
reduced by the oppri'ssion of Glam. 

This e[)ic exercised an even 
greater influence on the Baby- 
lonians themselves than that 
of the Creation, for Hie hero 
(hlgamesh and his companion Ea-bani aj)- 
pear in countless rejn'esentations in Baby- 
lonian art, and the legeiifl was }H‘culiarly 
the national ejiic of the Babylonians, lii 
its latest form it was written u]X)n twelve 
tablets of i‘qual length, and all are con- 
cerned with the heroic deeds of (iilgamesh. 
They recount his early exjiloits, the crea- 
tion of Ea-bani by the goddess Arum ; 
their exjx'dition against K hum baba of 
Elam ; the passion exhibited for (iil- 
ganiesh by the goddess Islitar ; the fight 
of Gilgamesh witli the bull from heaven ; 
the grief of (iilgamesh at Ea-bani’s dc'ath; 
and his journey to his ancestor Tsit- 
napishtiin, who relates to him the story 
of the Elood. 'I'lie Babylonian account of 
the l)ehig(\ which is thus introduced into 
the national (‘pic, with whii'h it has no 
organic coniU‘ction, presents the closest 
])arallel to the Biblical 
narrative of tlu‘ sam(‘ 
event, and is, indeed, 
the basis of that ac- 
count. In this case the 
j)arallelisms are so 
striking that we may 
s('t the date of borrow- 
ing at a comjiarativa^ly 
late ])eriod. In addi- 
tion to the hipie ol 
(iilgamesh we have 
also rei'o venal frag- 
ments of myths and 
stories coniua'ted with 
the heroes and mytho- 
logical beings of an- 
tiquity. A large 
number of unpublished 
fragments, which are 
still unintelligible on 
account of their small 
size, is here, as in the 
case of all similar liter- 
ary productions, only 
further evidence of the 
information wh.ich we 
may hope to gain some 
tim(^ in the future. 
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It would be a most iin])orlant task to 
describe the extent of the industries and 
trade in Babylonia. For this, however, 
almost all data are wanting, apart from 
the fact that in the course of 3,000 years 
there must have l^een as many vicissitudes 
in the industrial as in the political life of 
the people. We may safely assume that 
WK Babylonia, and — since it is the 

„ ^ admitted capital in the period 
!)est known to us-above all, 
ommerce owed their importance 

and power to their industries and their 
trade. During the entire ])eriod in 
which we can follow the j)Ower of Assyria, 
Ikibylon was impotent as a ]^olitical 
community. It was compelled to buy 
its indej)endence from the Assyrians, just 
as, on the other hand, it obtained by its 
gold assistance from the Elamites against 
Assyria. It probably had not men enough 
to wage war on its own resources ; indeed, 
the conditions under which its land was 
held precluded any such idi‘a. This fact 
alone is sufbcic'nt to give the country 
its predominantly industrial character. 

We can draw conclusions as to the 
extent of Babylonian commerce in the 
earlier periods from the inscriptions of 
(iiidea ; he obtained the blocks of stone 
and the timber for his buildings from 
Plnenicia, Syria, and Sinai. Some slight 
information about Babylonian industries 
is given us by the Tell el-Amarna letters. 
The Babylonian, like the Mitanian j)rince, 
recpiired gold from the Egyptians ; in 
return they supplied industrial products, 
es])ecially lapis lazuli, or an imitation of 
it, which was highly valued by the Egyp- 
tians, and was a sta])le of Babylonian 
ex])ort. The Egyptians obtained weapons 
and war chariots from Mitani and even 
from Assyria. If, at the same time, the 
Babylonian ordered inlaid work of ebony 
and ivory, it was from a desire for fashion- 
able objects in the Egyptian style, such as 
have been found in Nineveh ; they have 
« . no more significance than 

a Naval })orcelaui or Japanese 

State lacquer-work with us. The ques- 
tion of the navigation on the 
Persian Gulf is still shrouded in obscurity, 
as well as that of the early use of the 
trade route to India. It is extremely 
probable that the Sumerians engaged 
in navigation on the “ Sea of the East.” 
The most ancient inscriptions, from the 
nature of their contents, do not mention 
anything of such matters ; and thus we 
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must, jTObably for a long time yet, be 
content merely to speculate upon th3 
subject. In the later period the road 
to the sea was barred by the Chaldaeans. 
The centuries of prosperity of a state 
called “ the Country of the Sea,” and its 
obstinate resistance both to' Babylon and 
to Assyria, arc partly explained by the 
wealth won by trade relations with the 
East. Merodach-baladan possessed ships, 
in which he esca}:)ed to Elam over the 
bitter water,” the great bay^ at the 
embouchure of the two streams ; there 
was then no fleet in Babylonia, so that 
Sennac'herib was forced to have sliips built 
by Phoenician workmen in Assyria and 
brought down stream to the coast. Any 
Babylonian trade with the East is thus 
inconceivable. Elam, too, must have had 
much to do with the tralTic on the Persian 
Gulf, and we may expect to obtain much 
vahKd)le information on this point as a 
result of the excavations which are being 
carrioKl on at the ])rescnt time at Susa. 

Hardly any products of Babylonian 
industries have as yet come down to us. 
Even the arts of architecture and sculpture, 
comi)aratively familiar to us in 
Assyria, are rej)resented to us 
n . j in the very home of such cul- 
^ ^ ture by few and comparatively 
insignificant monuments. All that is left 
to us on a large scale are the ruins of 
Tello, which have supplied us with a con- 
siderable number of statues and sculptures 
of the kings and patesis of Lagash. While 
the statues of the earliest kings were but 
rude attempts, rapid progress was made, 
and those of Gudea and his time [see 
])agcs 1587 and 1597J show the highest 
perfection of execution. The careful and 
delicate work on the monument of 
INIerodach-baladan (see page 1617J is one 
of the few productions of a later period 
of art which are known to us. 

In the same way we ])ossess hardly any 
notices of the order and form of the 
constitution, of the internal administra- 
tion, and the military system in Baby- 
lonia, though the letters of Hammurabi 
throw considerable light upon these prob- 
lems during the period of the first dynasty 
of Babylon. Anything, therefore, that 
we can suggest on these points is more 
clearly explained by the better attested 
Assyrian institutions, which, since they 
grew out of similar conditions, exhibit in 
the main results which must have closely 
resembled those of Babylonia. 



ASSYRIA IN THE AAKING 


VV/E have already seen that the advance 
^ of Assyria falls within a period which 
lies in the full light of history, or can be 
illuminated without difficulty by the 
results of excavations We have further 
observed that its first natural ex])ansion 
took place towards Mesoj)otamia, and that 
this became its undisputed property, from 
the possession of which it grew to be a great 
|:)owcr, as extensive and as important as 
l^abylonia itself. The history of Assyria 
itself must therefore be preceded by an 
attempt to throw light on the conditions 
of Mcsoj)otamia at tliis early period. 

We have suggested as a jn'obable hy})o- 
thesis that the great Semitic immigra- 
tions reached Babylonia from the north. 
Mesopotamia would therefore have benai 
first reached by them ; the Semites, who 
meet us in Southern Babylonia, may thus 
^ , . have formed settlements there 

. . p. before they pressed south- 
at the Kise ^ Euphrates 

of Assyria , ‘ , 

and the I igris. Any attenij)! 

to reconstitute the early history of this 
region must depend largely upon conj(x> 
ture, since systematic excavation has not 
as yet been extended into that region of 
Western Asia. 

Any early kingdom which may have been 
formed in Mesopotamia probably had its 
capital at Harran, one of the most ancient 
seats of the worship of Sin, the moon-god ; 
and this conjecture appears to be sup- 
ported by various indications in the subse- 
quent period. However this may be, we 
can safely assume that Mesopotamia not 
only stood under the direct influence of 
Babylonian civilisation, but had a special 
share in shaping the development of the 
countries on the Euphrates — a fact that 
continually finds expression in the high 
reverence paid to the great sanctuary at 
Harran. The origin of the cult at Hebron, 


which the immigrating “ Hebrew tribes 
may have found there and adopted, is 
traced l)y the bilflical legend, according to 
the older tradition, from the seat of tlie 
Sin cult in Mesopotamia, while only a lat(‘r 
api)lication of the myth claims for it Ur, 
A o t f fbc South Babylonian seat of 
♦k w the moon-god. The adoration 

Ihe^Worship 

Harran, is found also in Sen- 
jirli, in Northern Syria. 

In the earliest accounts which we 
possess, Mesopotamia appears under a 
foreign dominion. Our sources of infor- 
mation aie the 'fell el-Amarna letters of 
KingTushrattaof Mitanito Ainenophis 111. 
and Amenophis IV. The j)iclure that they 
afford us of the intercourse between the 
two countries holds good for the ])re- 
decessors of the two Pharaohs, so far as 
they advanced into Asia. They virtually 
designate Meso])otamia and Syria as 
Naharina. In this connection it is a 
matter of indifference to us how much gold 
Tushratta bc^gged for himself from Egyid, 
and how many hdters he wrote in ord(M 
to fool his “ brother ” and son-in-law in 
E'gy})t. The j)oint which concerns us is 
that in these kings of Mitani we may 
see re|)resentatives ol a migration of 
barbarians who j)ossess(Ml tluanselves of 
Mesopotamia. Wc shall learn later that 
we may possibly assign them to the'gron]^ 
of nations which we designate 
, Hittite. As rulers of this 
u ers o ^ country, they play the same 
Mesopotamia 4^1 K .ssites, CO- 

incidently with them, jflay in Babylonia. 

It does not appear from their kdters 
where the kings of Mitani resided ; but 
we must look for the country, which is 
known as Mitani from the letters, some- 
where in the region north of Harran, 
’where we may set the centre of their 
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kingdom. We can define its extent, as Egyptian inscription, into the harem 
given in the words “ an heir to the old of Amcnophis 111., and his grandfather, 
kingdom of Mesopotamia.” In the Artatama, who bad maintained relations 
direction of Babylonia it Thothmes IV., and had 

included Nineveh, which, at concluded a similar bargain— 

the time of Tushratta, about for the chief matter of dis- 

1430 B.C., was in the power \ cussion was the dowry. The 

of the Mitani. Obviously, all 'f writer himself had been at 

Mesopotamia belonged to it, of Amenophis III.; 

and on the right bank of ^ he was jierhaps educated there 

the Euphrates, Melitene, or "NV ' as a sort of hostage when his 

Kiianigalbat, and the dis- father died. In a Itjttcr to the 

trict called by the Assyrians Pharaoh he describes how 

Musri, and by the Kgy])- ii|B|SSSSSi insurrection broke out, to 

tians Sancjara — in a T(*ll el- ^ which his brother Artashu- 

Amarna letter from Alashia. victim, and how, 

Shankhar -a i)art of Cajipa- c/' return, he had suj)- 

docia abutting on it as far L' . ! pressed the revolt. The same 

as the I aurus, and possibly ^ royal type letter contains an account ot 

ac'i'viss it into (hlicia, West- From an Assyrian bas-relief. the above-mentioiied War with 


ward and northward 
of this part of the 
kingdom were settled 
the. Kheta, or Khatti, 
the rivals and kins- 
men of the Mitani, 
with whom they were 
at war, as we learn 
Irom a letter of 
'I'ushratta to Ameno- 
))his. d'he Kheta must 
either have forced 
their way in through 
the territory of the 
Mitani when we find 
th(*in in Syria, or have 
skirted tluj real terri- 
tory ot the Mitani 
kings, by entering 
Cilicia through the 
Cilician Gates. 

What was true of 



THE HUMAN-HEADED ASSYRIAN BULL 


One of the most characteristic features of Assyrian 
architecture, these statues were set to guard the gate- 
ways to palaces and temples, and were of gigantic size. 


the Kheta, who had 
evidently seized thh 
favoura' le o p p o r- 
tunity for attempting 
an invasion of the 
country. 

Among all the 
haggling for presents 
tluM'e is one letter 
which is of greater 
interest, as it con- 
tains more important 
news. Tushratta 
requests Amcnophis 
111. to send hack the 
statue of the godde.ss 
Islitar of Nineveh, 
which shortly before 
had been sent to 
Egypt, as it had 
already been sent in 
the lifetime of his 


the friendship of the Ikihy- father, and had on that 

lonians with b-gypt is true ^ ^ ^ occasion been honourably re- 

also of that of Mitani, .so , - / ' turned. The meaning of this 

verbosely emphasised in the ^ ’ journey of Ishtar is not quite 

Tell el- Amarna letters. Even I b, evident. It may probably be 

the kings of :\litani arc re- " ' explained by supposing that 

ferred to by Egyptian vassals ^ Tushratta, like his father, had 

in Phcenicia as natural enemies conquered Nineveh, and did 

of a true .servant of the take the captured divinity 

Pharaoh. | • as a badge of victory back 

This kingdom must havo home with him, but had sent 

already existed for a con- * it to the Egyptian king, whose 

sidcrablc ])eriod, for Tush" right of })rotector was thus 

ratta, the writer of the leirers, acknowledged. The “tribute” 

mentions his father, Sutarna, inscriptions 

whiO had sent his daughter, type of a eunuch would tally well with tnis 
Gilukhipa, as attested by an From an Assyrian bas-relief, theory. The quesiion therx 
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BAS-RELIEF SHOWING AN ASSYRIAN KING HUNTING THE KING OF BEASTS 


remains, from whom did Tushratla take 
Nineveh ? We may conjecture tlial it was 
from the Assyrians, who by this time must 
have thrown 
off tlieir alleg- 
iance to Baby- 
lon. More im- 
portant for us 
is the fact thus 
])roved that 
Tushratta was 
m aster of 
Nineveh, for 
wc^ are thus 

able to settle 
aj)i)roximately 
the datci of 

Assyria’s ad- 
vance. Tush- 
rat ta’s reign 
cor res juinds 
with the close 
of the glory of 
his people. 

Eighty or a 
hundred years ater, Assyria is in occupa- 
tion of Mesopotamia, and is defending 

its new possession against Babylon 


after the Mitani had been driven out. 
The rule of the kings ot Mitani who are 
known to us is to be s(^t at the end 

of the ])eriod 
which had seen 
this group ol 
nations ad- 
vance. luiyond 
the luiphrates. 
In its iirst 
vigour this ad- 
vance ])erhaps 
(extended as far 
as Baliylonia, 
which we now 
k n o w w a s 
invaded by 
the Hittites 
towards the 
close of the 
first dynasty of 
Bal)ylon. 'Fhe 
fact that in the 
Tell el-Amarna 
[) e r i o d the 
Kassites of Babylonia and the Mitani 
of Mesopotamia were eiuanies may be 
cited in support of this conjecture. 



A WONDER OF ASSYRIAN SCULPTURE 

This colossal stone sculpture of a man-headed lion from the Kuyunjik 
Palace, Nineveh, is seen in somethin}^ like its huge proportions by 
contrast with the figure at its side. The bull opposite is of a similar size. 
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We may j)icturc the “ land of Ashur " 
in its priinitiv(i form, just as was the rase 
with the kingdom of lhd)ylon, as being 
little more than tlui territory ot the city 
of Ashur, the modern Ka.la Shergat. It 
lies, indc‘(‘d, almost outside the district 
which later constitutes the true country 
of Assyria, the land, muiK^ly, which is 
boimcUxl by a line drawn from Nineveh to 
the mountains, and by the lowia- Zab and 
the Tigris, It is [)ossil)le that Ashur, from 
its })osition, whicli was too far south to 
form the centre of this district, and from 
its site on the right l)ank of the 'Figris, may 
not have been from the lirst the capital 
of tlie subsecpient country of Ashur ; it 
clearly has more afhnities with the south 
and Habylonia than with the north and 
west, in which direction the northern 
kingdom first exiianded. If we also con- 
sider that Ashur was only a town, like many 
others in the Kuj)hrates valley, we shall be 
inclined to sui)pose that its ])atesis, or 



SAPPERS OF THE ASSYRIAN ARMY 
Portion of a sculpture illustrating the siege of a city. 
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priest-kings, were subject to the supremacy 
of Babylonia, and on occasion to that of 
Mcsojx:)tamia also. 

It can be proved that in historical times 
it was not the capital of any considerable 
kingdom, and, in fact, was governed only 
by patesis, and the date of the rise of this 
new power can be fixed -with tolerable 
accuracy. Tiglath-])ilcser announces, about 
1100 B.C., that ])art of a tcm})le restored by 
him in Ashur had been constructed 641 
years before the time of his grandfather, 
who himself had added to it sixty years 
earlier, by Shamshi-Adad, patesi\)f Ashur, 
son of Ishme-Dagan, })atesi of Ashur. 
Wc have, therefore, about 1800 b.c., patesis 



ASSYRIAN ARCHERS WITH SHIELD-BEARER 
From a bas-relief almost life-size found at Nineveh. 


of Ashur who must hav(i been subject to 
l^abylonia or Mesoj)otamia. Such was the 
earliest ])oint to which, until re('ontly, wc 
could trace back the history of Assyria. 
Hut the recent excavations at Shergat and 
the publication of a new chronicle in the 
British Museum now enable us to trace 
back the history of Assyria beyond the 
rise of the first dynasty of Babylon. With 
the exception of that of Ilu-shuma, who 
wc know was the contemporary of the 
founder of the first dynasty, the periods 
of the earliest rulers of Assyria can be 
only approximately determined. The first 
king of Ashur, whose date we can fix 
more accurately, is Assur-bcl-nishishu, 
the contemporary of Karaindash. Ashur, 
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therefore, permanently secured her inde- 
})eiulence between 1800 and 1500 n.c. Its 
patesis called themselves kings, and, pos- 
sibly under the influence of a new immigra- 
tion, began to ext)and their j)ower. 

The cause of this exj)ansion, aiu 
conditions under which it was ik)s- 
sible, were similar to those which 
gave Babylonia to the Kassites and 
Meso])otamia to the Mitani. The 
disorders of the time offered to 
energetic rulers a favourable o})por- 
tunity to found a kingdom of their 
own. On the other hand, the 
two spheres of civilisation, which 
hitherto had been connected, wer(‘ 

])arted by subjection to different 
foreign soven^ignties, and so al- 
lowed the country that lay between 
to found a jiower of its own. 

Helorc, however, we come to the history 
of the new kingdom, it will be neces- 
sary to consider to what causes it was 
due that, while the Semitic world was 
now everywhere breaking up, the Semites 
ol Ashur j)reserv’ed that linn attitude and 
strength which theiK'eforth cMisured x'ictory 
tor their arms ; wc* will, in lac't, ascertain 
the characteristics of thc'se future lords 
ot thc‘ ]{ast. 

The Assyrian type is totally distinct 


which we call the “Jewish’’ lyin'. Our 
conception is erroneous, in so far as this 
type is com])letely distinct from the 
Arabian, in which we should ex[X'('t to 
lind in greatest purity the Semitic type; 


the on the 


other hand, in 

yVW' 


certain iioints a 




HUNTING IN THE MESOPOTAMIAN FORESTS 
A fine bas-relief from Nineveh, showing huntsmen with a gazelle and a har 

h'oin the Babylonian, which we have seen 
to be the result of a great mixture of 
faces. The numerous Assyrian portraits 
^how us clearly marked features, precisely 
those which we ordinarily regard as 
Semitic ; in many details they are those 


SPEARMEN OF THE ASSYRIAN ARMY 

correspondcmce may l>e traced with that 
ot the modcan Armenians, who sjieak 
an Indo-Kurojiean language'. It is not 
our present task to explain this. Wr 
have to study the history of the nations, 
and in doing .so haviJ laid down Ww 
})rincij)K' of linguistic ('lassilication as a 
suitable sc'lu'ine of grouping, 'fhc' j)hy- 
sic'al characteristic's of the nations consti- 
tute a priiK'iple ot ('lassilication to be 
c'areiully disl inguishcal from tlu^ former. 

foi* physical mixture ol 
race anc.1 dc'velopment ot 
language follow cpiitc^ 
differc'iit jiatlis. It ha idly 
comes within the jM'oviiicc; 
ol history to consider how 
the Assyrians reac'hed this 
tyj)e, and to wliic'h of thci 
larger groups tlu' rac'c^ 
belongs. It is suffic'ient 
lor our inuncxliate jinr- 
])ose to ])()int out the? 
existence of this distinc- 
tive Assyrian tyjK'. 

We arc; th(;n met by 
the question, in what 
did the extraordinary 
superiority of this ju.'oplc; 
over the other peoples 
of Nearer Asia consist ? 
The inquiry will resolve 
itself into the considera- 
tion of two subjects in particular — the 
political organisation of the state, and the 
economic condition of the poj)ulation. The 
“land of Ashur,” down to the times when 
its superiority over Babylonia was undis- 
puted — that is, down to Shalmaneser II. 

ib4() 
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and Adad-nirari IV. — must have possessed 
a free peasantry of its own ; whiJe the 
older and more highly-developed civilisa- 
lion of Babylonia had only a system of 
feudal and “ ecclesiastical ” tenure, with 
a population completely de]:)endent uj)on 
it. This was the source of the weakness 
of Babylonia, which had no large body 
of native troops at its dist)osal ; while 
its defenders consisted of “ allies ” whose 
intentions were only too clear. Shalmaneser 
still called out the militia of “ the land ” 
when a bold enterprise was planned. 
Tiglath-pileser, as we shall sec, tried to 
free this ])easarUry from the fetters of 
the feudal system of great estates which 
had meanwhile grown up in Assyria also, 
and a later reaction began under Sargon. 
'I'he power of Assyria in the interval 


ignored. Just as David with a trust- 
worthy band was able in the general dis- 
order to seize the throne of a realm 
comprising various tribes, so the patesis 
of Ashur did the same on a larger 
scale. 

' The strength of Assyria in opposition to 
the countries of the Euphrates valley, 
with their high industrial development, 
was ba.sed on the possession of an army ; 
through this alone could it rise into 
importance or assert its position. A 
country with a peasantry could supply 
the men. When this peasantVy disap- 
])eared at a later period, and even Tiglath- 
pileser could not save it, recourse was 
liad to armies of mercenaries, who were 
recruited in all countries, both subject 
and bar])arian. It was with these that 
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had reached its zenith — this ])rospcr()us 
period was inaugurated by Tiglath-pileser 
hinvself — but had not then shown real 
develojunent. Its short-lived success 
without permanent results is due to the 
other side of its constitutional organisa- 
tion, which is e.xplained by the formation 
of the kingdom. 

The exi)ansion of the dominion of a 
patesi into a kingdom, such as the rise 
of A.ssyria shows, was possible only if 
at tlie time of expansion its princes 
had a body of etheient soldiers at their 
disposal. How far that was connected 
with the immigration of a new ])opula- 
tion into Ashur and Assyria is beyond 
our knowledge, though the ]jossibihty 
that such was the case must not be 
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Sargon and his successors carried on 
their wars. With such troops, so long as 
])ay and booty were abundant, it was 
possible to keej) the East in subjection ; 
but after a great defeat, and when money 
was exhausted, a new levy was impossible. 
The strength of Assyria therefore rested 
on its army and its population ; and, 
as they changed, so there was a complete 
alteration in its fundamental constitution. 
While Assyria could always recover from 
earlier disasters, in its later condition, 
as a state completely under Babylonian 
influence, with a ruling military and 
sacerdotal caste relying upon a mercenary 
army, and without the su])j)ort of a 
national population, it was destined to 
disappear and leave no trace. 
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The first accounts of the kingdom*’ of 
Assyria, which was founded on conquests, 
show us the new constitution. A king of 
Babylon, whose name is not preserved, 
('alls down in an inscription the usual curses 
upon every successor who refuses him the* 
credit due for a building erected by him. 
Ttien he adds, as a sign of the times : “ The 
treasures of Babylon shall come to Suri 
and Assyria, the King of Babylon shall 
bring to the Prince of Ashur the treasures 
of his palace, his goods to the (town of 
Ashur ?).” The prince, not yet the king, 
of Ashur is the avenging enemy, and 
the curse was often enough fulfilled in 
later times. 

At how early a jX'riod Assyria did 
come into conflict with Babylon we learn 
from the fact that Ilu-shuma, one of the 
earliest know'll patesis of Assyria, waged 
\N'ar wdth Su-abu, the founder of the hrst 
dynasty of Babylon. The result of the war 
is not known, but its cause w'e may probably 
(race to an early attempt on the part of 
Assyria to throw off her dejxnKhaice The 
(liange of dynasty in Babylon, Inought 
about by the incursion of the Western 
Semites, undoubtedly furnished her with 
a iavourable opportunity to make the 
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SECRETARIES OF ASSYRIAN KING 
A bas-relief, now in the Louvre, showing: the highly Seinit- 
ised Assyrian type. Tlje clean-shaven figure is a eunuch. 


attemj)t. d'hat it was not permanently 
successful we may infer from the fact that 
Ilu-shuma himseil,and his successors uj)on 
(he throne of Ashur, do not claim the 
title of king, but iiKaely that of patesi. 
Mon'over, llaminurabi incliuhal Assyria 
within his em])ire, and from one of his 
letters we may infer that he stationed 
regular garrisons in tlu^ country. 

Thus, for a long jieriod alter llu-shuma’s 
attempt to cast off the yoke of Babylon, 
Assyria acknowledged her suzerainty, ami 
her rulers termed themselves ])atesi. d'he 
earliest rulers of tlu^ country, such as 
L'shpia, to whom later tiadition ascribed 
the foundation of tlu; temple of the g(jd 
Ashur, in the city of Ashur, bore tlu^ title 
“ [iriest of Ashur," and this titk; was also 
retained by the later j)atesis. The exact 
jieriod at which Assyria suc'C'ceded in 
freeing herself permanently from Baby- 
lonian tutelage is uncertain, but w(i may 
place it w'ith considerable probability in 
the early Kassite jieriod, wdien the ];ower- 
ful dynasty of Hammural)i had b(;en 
brought to an end by tlui Hittite invasion, 
and the Kassites themselves wan e occupied 
with the conquest and .settlement of 
Northern Babylonia. 
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1. The siege of a castle. 2. The king in his chariot besieging a city. The king crossing 
a river. I. Triumphal return from battle, with scribes counting up heads of the enemy. 

ASSYRIAN WAR SCENES FROM THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH 
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THE OLD EMPIRE OF ASSYRIA 

"yUE naiiiml aim of Assyria at IIk^ relations should In* declined, since' Assyria 

^ ])eriod of her rise was frc'cdom from the was his vassal. Adad-nirari h, the c;- real - 

tutelage of Habylonia. We are forlnnale grandson of Ashnr-uballit, is able to 
cMiough to possess a record which enables announce' that the royal greeting of his 

us to follow the developmc'ut of her grandfather had been recognisc'cl in distant 

relations with Babylon from an c'arly ('ountric's : that is to say, his dij)lomati(' 

ju'riod. W'hen the mutual rc'lations were attempts at forming alliances had mc't 
arranged under Adad-nirari IV., all the with sik'ctss, notwithstanding 

former treaties and wars betwc'c'ii Babylon . letters of protc'st by the Babv’- 

and Assyria were c'lmmeratcd. 'I'liis . ^ lonians, and he was rec-ognised 

rec'ord is what it is usually, though other- by h^gy[)t as an independent 

wise inaj:)j)ropriately, dc'signatc'd a syn- king, kfe was also siuTcessful against the 

chronistic history of the rc'lations of the kings of Mitani. A yictory oyer thcan by 

two statcis, 1'he first line's of the tablet, him is rec-orded, and Nine\’c‘h, which was 

belonging to the library of Ashurbanipal, in Tushratta’s possc^ssion, must haye bcH'ii 

on which the document is recorded, haye rc'gainc'd by Ashur-uballil. At Nincyeh 

been broken away; its texi bc'gins with he addc*rl to the tc'inplc' of Ishtar, thci 

the treaty betwc'c'ii Karaindash and Ashur- goddess who had lormc'iiy been sc'ut to 

bc'l-nishishu, in the' hftc'c'ulh century n.('. k-gvpt. As rc'gards l>abylonia, he fol- 

'riie details of the treaty arc! not recountc'd : lc:)wed, under Ihirnabui iash, or his suc'- 

it is merely rec'ordc^d that both state's c'essor, Karakhardash. the jiolicy of 

c*oncluded trc'aties and mutually fixc'd thc^ c'xtc'nsion of territory by marriage'. 

Relations thc'ir tc'rritory. Karakhardash marric'd his daughter, and 

wfth Wc' may conclude from this that their son was Kadashman-kliarlH!, whose! 
Babylon contc^iits of the ticxity were |)olicy and relations to Assyria hayc! bc.!C!n 

no longer asc'c'itainablc! by the alrc'ady referied to. We liax'c' also seen 

arc'hivists of Aciad - nirari ; thc!r(! was how the' murder of Kaclashman-kharbc! 

l)rc)bably no information on the j)oint gayc* a wc'lc'ome oj)j)ortunity to Ashur- 

heyond the notices U})on the* royal steles. uballit ol interlering in the' affairs of 

I he same is true! ol a treaty betwc'C'ii Babylonia. It may lairly bc' assumc'd 

Ihizur- Ashur, the next king ot Assyria that tor the rest of his long lile he really 

rc‘lc!rred to, and Burnaburiash I., by » goyc!rnecl for Iiis infant grc!al-grandson, 
mc'ans of which we aj)proa('h the years Kurigal/u. 

immediately preceding the 'bell el-Amarna This Assyrian guardianship could not 
j)eric)d. but lead to Irictioii so soon as thc! young 

The Amarna jxu'iod includes Ashur- king of Babylon was grown up and could 

uballit, from whom we j)ossc^ss a letter to inaugurate a jiolicy of his own. Ashur- 

Ainenoj)his IV. W'e havx! also rec'ovcred uballit’s successor, Bc;l-nirari is recorckxl 

other facts about him, and can by their . to have wagc'd a war with 

help follow his line of action. He com- G**^d*^*' h* Kurigalzu, in which Babylonia 
})lains in his letter that preference was *** was worstcxl. The arrangement 

shown to the king of Milani, whose terri- a y on frontic'r concerned thc! 

tory, as we have already seen, was coveted district “ trom the borders of Mitani 

ky the A.ssyrians. He alludes also to (Shubari) as far as Babylonia.” Arik- 

lettcrs which his father, Ashur-nadin-akhi, den-ihi, thc next king of Assyria, fought 

had already addressed to Amenophis HI. only against northern nations, the Suti, 

A communication of Burnaburia.sh to the Bcxlouins of the plains, and kept in 

Amenophis IV. demands at the same time’ check the invading hordes of Aramtxans. 
that the Assyrian offers to enter into His son was Adad-nirari I., about 1300- 
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1270. Assyria under him reaped the 
fruits of the preceding wars. He over- 
threw the kingdom of Mitani and took 
possession of Mesopotamia. Babylonia 
could not quietly stand by and see this. 
The conflict with Mitani she had relin- 
quished, it is true, to Assyria, but the 
possession of the country, on account of 
. . its importance for communica- 

ssyna tions with the north and west 
^*.^**' . she was compelled to try and 
win lor herself. War was 
declared under Kurigalzu’s son, Nazi- 
maruttash, and Assyria was victorious. 
The frontier between the two countries 
was fixed by a line which ran roughly 
from the Sinjar Mountains over the Tigris 
eastward to the range of Lulumi ; that 
is, Assyria was assigned the up])er, Baby- 
lonia the lower, river territory. 

Shalmaneser I., about 1270, com|>letcd 
his father’s work. He coiuiuered, in addi- 
tion, the provinces of Mitani, Khanigalbat, 
and Musri, lying westward from the 
Euphrates, and secured Mesojiotamia, since 
he subdiuid tlu' Aramreans, who were con- 
tinually expanding in this direction. He 
then advanced in the region lietweim the 
two streams towards Armenia, and took 
measures to jirovide an advance guard in 
this district by founding Assyrian colonies. 
\Vc may conclude that Assyria still had a 
vigorous surplus |)opulation, which sought 
some outlet ; it was still a land with 
a jieasantry. The settlements of Shal- 
maneser ])r()ve(l to be full of vitality. 
Although they received no subsequent 
support from the mother country, they 
continued to exist even after these districts 
had twice been lost by Assyria — in the 
jieriods after Tukulti-Ninib 1. and after 
Tiglath-])ileser I. When Ashurnasirpal 
again advanced in the direction of Armenia, 
about (S()o B.C., he found these colonies 
still there, although the Assyrian settlers 
had suffered greatly. A further testimony 
to the strength of the A.ssyrian jiowers of 
. . ox})ansion is furnished by the 

^ssynans cuneiform texts from Cappa- 

Colonists 'vith the numerous As- 

syrian names, which, as we 
have already seen, are to be assigned to 
a still earlier period. 

Ashur, the old cajntal, was now no 
longer suited to be the seat of government 
of the newly expanded kingdom. Shal- 
maneser therefore removed his court 
farther up stream to a position on the 
left bank of the Tigris, which more ade- 
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quatcly met the requirements of the new 
regime. Kalkhi, or Nimrud, in the angle 
of the Tigris and the Upper Zab, became 
the new capital. The importance of this 
place as the capital of Assyria while in 
possession of Mesopotamia is proved by 
the fact that on the decay of the Assyrian 
power Ashur became the capital once 
more, until, after the fresh rise of the 
kingdom under Ashurnasirpal, Kalkhi 
was again selected as the seat of govern- 
ment. X 

So soon as the Mitani difficulty was 
settled and the possession of Mesopotamia 
secured, it was merely a question of choice 
whether Assyria would wait to be attacked 
by Babylonia or would take the initiative 
herself. Assyria was always ready to 
play the part of the aggressor. Under 
Shalmaneser war had been already de- 
clared, and hostilities were continued under 


his successor, Tukulti-Ninib. In the reign 
of Bitiliash, Tukulti-Ninib conquered 
Babylon, and thus became ruler of the 
whol(‘ of Babylonia. From an inscription of 
his that has recently been discovered we 
learn that he carried Bitiliash, the’ Baby- 
lonian king, as a captive to Assyria, and 


Babylon 
Once More 
Despoiled 


tlien proceeded to appoint his 
own officers in Babylon, and 
establish there his own system 
of administration. He also 


des])oilcd Babylon of her treasures, and 
carried away to Assyria the statue of 
Marduk from Esagila. Among the booty 
which he acquired in Babylon was a seal 
of the earlier Kassite king, Shagarakti- 
Shuriash, and on this he added an in- 


scription of his own. The seal was after- 
wards restori'd to Babylon, when it was 
recaptured by Sennacherib during one 
of his conquests of the city. Sennacherib 
in turn added an inscri])tion of his own, 
and, though the seal has not come down 
to us, we possess a co])y of the inscriptions 
upon it, from which we learn that 600 
years separated Tukulti-Ninib's period 
from that of Sennacherib, a welcome helji 
to us in determining the chronology. In 
his newly-discovered memorial tablet, 
Tukulti-Ninib bears, in addition to the 


title “ King of Assyria,” those of ” King 
of Karduniash, King of Sumer and 
Akkad, V proving that he actually ascended 
the Babylonian throne. 

This state of things lasted seven years. 
Then the nobles of Babylonia rose, drove 
out the Assyrians and placed Adad-shum- 
usur on the throne. If we compare the 
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similar position of affairs at Sennacherib’s 
death and the rebellion at the end of 
Esarhaddon’s time, we have the key to 
the meaning of what the chronicle, from 
which we derive these facts, tells us in 
this connection. “ Ashurnasirpal, his 
son, and the lords of Assyria rebelled, 
and dethroned him. They besieged him 
in a house at Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, and 
slew him with the word.” Accordingly 
we must assume that Tukulti-Ninib, like 
the later Assyrian kings in a similar 
jiosition, had allowed his own policy to 
i)(‘ affected by Babylonian influence. 
This must have caused dissatisfaction in 
Assyria, because there was the fear that 
the more cultured Babylonians would 
assert their sui)eriority and acquire the 
chief administrative j)ositions. It was 
therefore an Assyrian military rebellion 


successors, Ashur-narara and Nabu-dan 
two brothers who reigned concurrently, 
had during the reign of the Babylonian 
king, Adad-shum-usur, reduced Assyria 
to the position it held before its ex])ansion 
under Ashur-uballit. The tone of a letter 
from the Babylonian king to the former 
shows a great departure from the i)revious 
terms of courtesy. The pair an* not 
addressed as the ” brothers ” of the writer, 
but are sharply reprimanded as subjects. 
In contrast to this, Adad-shum-usur is 
described as ” king of hosts.” Thus 
Assyria was onc(' more restricted to the 
” land of Ashiir.” 

There were, sevt'ral attempts of Assyria 
to recover Mesopotamia. Bel-kudur-usur, 
who ])robably suceei'ded a king named 
Tukulti-Ashur, fell in battle with Adad- 
nadin-akhi, king of Ikabylon. His son, 





THE MOUNDS OF KALKHI. OR NIMRUD 

Shalmaneser II. found the position of the old capital of Ashiir unsuited to his extended kingdom, and moved his 
court to Kalkhi, the remains of which are seen here. The pointed mound was tuc zikkurat of the temple. 


against the threatening predominance of 
Babylonia. Probably tlie Assyrian revolu- 
tionary ])arty had come to an understand- 
ing with the Babylonians themselves, 
and Tukulti-N'nib, when expelled from 
Babylon, found that everything in Assyria 
was already in the hands of his son. He 
threw himself, therefore, into his favourite 
city, built, as we learn from his memorial 
tablet, by himself after his capture of 
Babylon, and there he met his death. 

If the object of the revolution was a 
severance from Babylonia, it was very 
thoroughly realised ; for now the struggle 
could begin afresh, and Mesopotamia, 
in particular, would be protected against 
the once more powerful opponent. We 
know nothing further of this Ashurnasirpal. 
It appears, however, that he and his 


Ninib-aj)il-Eshara, l(‘d the army back to 
‘Assyria. d'h(‘re he seems to hav(; with- 
stood a siege of the Babylonians, who 
afterwards returned to tluMr own land. 

Babylonia continued to maintain the 
supremacy under the son of Melishipak, 
Merodach-baladan 1 ., for he boasts of 
a victory over Assyria, under Xinib-a])il- 
Kshara or his son Ashur-dan. His successor, 
Zamana-shum-iddina, however, received 
a reverse at the hands oi Ashur-dan 
on Babylonian soil, to the left of the 
Lower Zab, about 1200 H.c. But Assyria 
did not win back Mesopotamia by this 
victory, for. as we ha\a' alrc'ady seim, the 
successors to the Kassites upon the 
throne of Babylon still held it. In par- 
ticular, Nebuchadnezzar I. once again 
advanced into Palestine. A.shur-dan was 
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Tiglath- 
pileser I. 


snccocdcd by Mulakkil-Nuskii. His son 
was Asliur-rcsh-islii I, the roiit(Vinporary 
and rival of Nebuchadnezzar 1. After 
ret)eated wars the Assyrian kin«<, accord- 
ing to tlie “ Synchronistic History,” is 
said to have l)een the victor. He occupied 
]\lesopf)tainia once more. One of his 
inscriptions records another check 
ars o 11 ^^, hordes of Arauireans 

• • Mesopotamia as well as 
successes against the Luluini, 
and against the Kuti, tlie ])eoples of 
the north. 

If Ashur-resh-ishi’s activity on this 
new rise of Assyria corresponds to that 
exhibited by Adad-nirari I. on an earlier 
occasion, the reign of his successor, 
Tiglath-j)iles r I., about iioo B.c., ])re- 
sents a re]:)etition of the successi's and of 
the downlall of Assyria under Shalman- 
(‘ser I. and Tukulti-N nib. Once more the 
first o])ject was to secure Mesopotamia by 
renewed ex])editions northwanl, and l)v 
the rcc'oiupiest of Khanigalbat ancl Musri 
W(‘stward of the luijdirates. We shaU 
endeavour to throw light on the incursions 
of the tribes, which luae coin(‘ into 
promineiHc, when w(^ treat of the 
Hitti i* mov(‘m(Mit. 

We hav(‘ an inscription of d'iglath- 
piles(‘r whicli deals with his wars in these 
regions during tlie lirst ti\'e years of his 
reign. H(‘ first cUsired th(‘ distrii't north 
of Mesopotamia by driving hack or sub- 
duing the encroaching trilns. and ad- 
vanc('d toward ArnuMiia, in the district 
between tlie two rivers. He thus endea- 
voured to secure' the very fe'nitory which 
Shalmanes(‘r had onci' occu|)ied with 
Assyrian colonists, lb' furthersubjugaled 
the “ Nairi country,” tlu' district south of 
Lake' Van — that is to say, tlie' highlands 
botwe'e'u Armenia and Mesopeitamia. On 
erne' of the'se' campaigns, at the head e)f the' 
Subnat, e)r .Sebe'ue-Su, eine e)f the se)urce's of 
the Figris, he carved his image in the rejck 
near tlu' exit of a natural tunnel thre)ugh 
which the' stream Hows. This image is 
still ])re'served, teigether with a 
short inscri])tie)n mentioning 
thive such expeditions into 
the' Nairi country. He the'ii, 
like Shalmaneser, checked the Aramiean 
hordes which had spread over the steppes 
e)f Me\sopotamia, and drove a |)art of them 
ewer the Euphrate's into the territory of 
Carche'inish. He succeeded in crossing 
the river anel took six castles occupied by 
them in ” the territory of the Hishri 
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mountains.” This is the ide'ntical district 
wdiich appears under Shalmaneser II. as the 
part e)f Bit-Adini lying to the right of the 
Euphrates, together with the town of Til- 
Basheri. It is interesting to note that at 
the tinie of the Crusadt's it was made the 
fief of Joscelin of Tell-Bashir, the feudal 
tenant of Edessa. In this district Tiglath- 
])ileser also occupied Pitru, in the angle 
Ixdwx'en the iuij)hrates and Sagur, the 
Pethor of the Bible, and occupied it with 
Assyrian colonists. 1'lien, still following 
the ('xampleof Shalmaneser I., he subdued 
Melifene, or Khanigalbat and afterwards 
Musri, which was in th(' hands of the 
Kumani, and by these victories restored 
tlie old Mesopotamian kingdom in its 
former exU'iit. 

An expedition thence brought him actu- 
ally to Phtenicia. At Arvacl he went out 
to sea in onler, as a mighty hunter, to be 
jircsent at the capture of monsters of tlu' 
deep. He mentions on this occasion an 
excliang(' of ])resents with the king of 
Kgy|)t, who sc'iit among other things a 
crocodile. Wc' do not yc't know who this 
Pharaoh was. But wx' see that intercourse 
between the two countries was not yet 
broken off, and that the Egyj)- 
® . tian kings still had thc'ir eves 

Tide Palestine, wliere Saul and 

David wen' forming a kingdom, 
even if they did not actually interfere with 
its internal |)olitics. The corresjiondence 
Ix'twvcn the tw^o kings is not extant. But 
if it is borne in mind that, only a few years 
befon*, tlu'se northern districts of Phie- 
nicia had Ix'cn held by Nebuchadnezzar, 
it may be imagined that besides the ex- 
change of ])resents weightier issues were 
at slake, and that the cpicstion of fixing 
their sjiliere of interest in Pak'stine had 
bei'ii discussed by th(* two jxiwers. 

Now that the west had been secured, 
it was naturally the turn of the east to Ix' 
considered. We thus come to that })eriod 
of the reign of Tiglath-pileser which recalls 
the part played by Tukulti-Ninib. The 
” Synchronistic History ” tells us of two 
successful wars against IMarduk-nadin- 
akhe, of Babylon, in wdiich the North 
Babylonian towns, together wath Babylon, 
had been captured ; and a small fragment 
of Tiglath-pileser’s annals relates his entry 
into Babylon itself. But the rapid rise 
was followed by an equally rapid fall. 
Sennacherib found on his capture of Baby- 
lon, in the year 6S() b.c., statues of gods, 
which Marduk-nadin-akhe had carried 
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away from Assyria four hundred and From this ])i'ri()d onwards there was 
eighteen years before, in the time of Tig- until recently a gap in our knowk'dge 

lath-}>ileser ; " and this same Marduk- ol almost one hundred yc'ars, during 

nadin-akhe bears in one of his inscriptions wliich wc, had no trustwoitliy inlorma- 

the title “ king of Sumer and Akkad and tion as to Assyria or Fabvlon. Ih'oni 

“ king of hosts.” He therefore possessed inscriptions recently recovered at Sliergat 

all Babylonia, and may not imi)robably it is, however, now {possible to trace with 

have won back Mesopotamia as well. some fulness the succession of Asm i ian 

riglath-pileser accordingly must liave lost . kings at this lime, llKaigh 

everything which had been gained in the. \vhhout an conllicting as to 

earlier years of his reign and in tliat of his _ . the exact onUa* ol tlu' ea:)i('r 

father. ' The extent of Assyria is again what ^ rulers. ihit conc(‘rning llu‘ 

it was after the fall of Tukulti-Ninlb J. history of tlie juaiod information is still 

After Tiglath-pileser, his sons Ashur- lacking. WV kairii from later accounts 

b('l-kala and Shamshi-Adad reigned. We of Shalmani'si'r II. that at this tinu' Aslmr- 

must now considc’r ^Mesopotamia as under irbi must hav( Ihhmi king ol Assyria. Ih' 

Babylonian su])remacy. although this can- seems to have mad(' an ('I toi l to rt'gain 

not haw been very strictly asserted, as is what had been lost, lor Shalmane-.er 

clear from the successlul invasion ol th(‘ mentions that lu' lua'ctc'd a statue on 

Sutu in tlu^ r(‘igp ol Adad-aplu-iddina, shore of tlu' S(‘a. d his can ha\’i‘ bt'cn only 

Laki' \'an or the 
Mediteiranean ; fi'om 



THE SOURCE OF THE RIVER TIGRIS 
Assyrian kings on war expeditions seem to have_ made a practice of cutting inscrip- 
tions or representations of themselves at particular spots. Shalmaneser II. and 
others chose a rock at the source of the Tigris, one of the great rivers of Mesopotamia. 


the contiwl. ])ioh-aldy 
the latter. Ac(*ording 
to this \it‘W, Ashur- 
irbi, like Tiglath-pih'ser 
I., must ha\’(‘ I'eat'hed 
PlHenii'ia on an (expedi- 
tion. It must lannain 
nnd('('i(le(l wh('th(‘r hi< 
statiK' was iimong thos(' 
iit Xahr-('l-kell), north 
of lieii'iit, or wlK'tlu'r 
the j)la(''' wa^ still moi't* 
to tlu‘ norlh. Aiiotlu'r 
aei'oiiiit stal(‘s (hat 
Pitrn, whi('h was oeeu- 
pied hy d'lglat h-pil(‘.s(‘r, 
was, (luring his reign, 
s('i/e(l hv th(' Ai*a- 


aiid the later encroachments of the 
-Aranueans. Assyr ia once more poss{_*sse(.l 
only th(‘ ” land of Ashiir,” and was lon'cd • 
for the third time to begin the recon- 
struction of her cm])irc. Babylonia itselt 
wars indeed no jKiwerfnl rival at this 
])eriod, and both countries for the tinu; 
maintained p(‘acc. Ashnr-bel-kala and 
Marduk - shai)ik - zer - mati concluded a 
treaty with one another, the Babylonian 
king going to Assyria for this purpose, as 
we learn from recf'iitly discovered chnm- 
ieies. When the Babylonian king died, 
and Adad-aplu-iddina came to the throne, 
the Assyrian king married his daugliter, 
and received, according to the ” Syn- 
chronistic History,” a rich dowry. Ashur- 
hel-kala was succeeded by his brother 
Sliamshi-Adad. 


iiueans. 'I'liis brings us to tlu' movHMUciit 
which has its mark upon this p(‘riod. 
In addition to tli(‘ migralions of th(' 


Plittifcs from the north-west, and of tlu' 
Kassit('s Irom the (‘ast, .M(‘S()p()tamia and 
Babylonia were at this time the ohji'ct ol 
the third of the Semitic migrations which 


The Third 

Semitic 

Migration 


W(' have flistingiiish(‘(l, namely, 
the Araniasm. We have 
already s(‘(‘n sev('ral times that 
.A.ssyrian kings, wh(‘n tlu'y 


occii])ied Mf'sopotamia — lor exam])le, Arik- 
dcr. -ihi, ShalmaiK'sc'r I., Asluir-resh-ishi and 


Tiglath-i)iks(M- I.— tried to ke(‘p in check 
the " Aranuean hordes” which luddMe.sojni- 
tamia, and to drive thfun back jv('r .he 


riv('i . The. country, tlK'ndorc, as eailv 


as I ;oo n.c , had Ixuai overrun by th(\s“ 
Ariiniteans, who wen' still nomads, toi 
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Tiglath-pileser I. expressly describes them 
as such. 

Mesopotamia with its great steppes 
was the first object of their invasion, and 
thence they encroached on Babylonia. 
They thus came from the north, like the 
“ Canaanites ” and '' Babylonian Semites.’' 
We have already seen that they waged 
successful wars against the Babylonian 
king, Nabu-mukin-aj^li, at a period prob- 
ably soon after their capture of Pitru from 
the Assyrians, and we have met references 
to them as “ Aramaean tribes ” at the time 
of the Assyrian su])remacy in Babylon 
under Tiglath-]uleser IV. and his suc- 
cessors. The advance of the Chald«Teans 
from the south checked their further pro- 
gress. Besides this, it can be clearly 


Thus even in the eighth and the early part 
of the seventh century the sequence of the 
Sutu and Aramtneans in Babylonia is clearly 
recognisable. Just as these tribes first 
came into the country at the time when 
the Kassites were able to establish their 
power owing to the weakness of Babylonia, 
so, after iioo, when neither Assyria nor 
Babylonia could offer any vigorous resist- 
ance to them, their expansion was all the 
easier. This period covers the above- 
mentioned devastation of Babylonia by 
the Sutu ; and we must also in>clude the 
advance into Babylonia of the Aramaean 
tribes which afterward settled there. 

At the same time they occupied Mesopo- 
tamia, which lay still more open to them. 
As soon as our sources of information upon 

■ " : /• f| 



ON THE EUPHRATES, ONE OF THE TWO GREAT RIVERS OF MESOPOTAMIA 


traced how the tribes which pushed on 
before them, and were certainly closely 
akin to them, hindered their expansion in 
these districts. These arc the Sutu, whom 
we have found under Ashur-uballit and 
Kadashman-kharbe still in possession of 
the Syrian desert. They were forced by the 
Aramieans toward Babylonia, which we 
now know they overran and ravaged in 
the reign of Adad-aplu-iddina, the con- 
temporary of Ashur-bel-kala. They were 
afterwards driven to the left bank of the 
Tigris, up to the mountains in the west of 
Elam, where they still remained at the 
time of Sargon. Still later, after the 
destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, in 
689 B.C., we find them raiding Babylonia. 
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the history of Assyria are again available, 
we find Aramaean settlements there and a 
predominantly Aramaean population. The 
language of the land of Suri then became 
Aramaic, and the terms “ Syrians ” and 
‘‘Aramaeans,” originally completely dis- 
tinct, became gradually synonymous. We 
must picture to ourselves that the century 
after Tiglath-pileser was filled by numerous 
settlements of this class in Mesopotamia. 
The Assyrian kings must have offered 
some opposition to the Aramaean occupa- 
tion. On the whole, we may conclude that 
the fortunes of war fluctuated greatly in 
the struggle, and that its course may be 
compared to the typical case of the Chal- 
daeans in Babylonia. 


ANCIENT 
EMPIRES OF 
WESTERN 
ASIA 





ASSYRIA 

III 


THE MIDDLE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 


A lthough Babylon and Assyria were 
not in a position to protect Mesopo- 
tamia against the Aramaean migration, 
they could still dispute its possession. We 
have seen that Babylon, after the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser, was superior to A.^syria ; 
and this relation appears to have lasted 
uj) to the beginning of the Chaldrean 
dynasty.” So soon as we again have 
Assyrian records, this cpiestion has already 
been settled once for all ; from this time 
onward every Assyrian king, to the end of 
the Assyrian empire, probably included 
Mesopotamia within the limits of his 
doiTiinions. 

The names of the next kings, whose 
succession is now unbroken, are : Tiglath- 
pileser III., about 950 ; . Ashurdan IL, 
about 930; and Adad-nirari III. With 
the reign of the last-named, the ” Eponym 
Canon ” — the//mzHist — begins ; this docu- 
ment gives a list of the Assyrian Eponyms, 
limn, by which the separate years were 
dated. Henceforth, to nearly the end of 
the kingdom, each year of Assyrian history 
can be verified by its limn. 

At this ])eriod, Mesopotamia has become 
an integral part of the Assyrian empire, 
and Harran and Ashur arc the capitals of 
the two divisions of the country. The one 
^ . division is completely occupied 

Mesopotamia Aramaean population, 

Becomes ^hjch, even in the old towns, 
ssyrian Yamt hiivc caused the same 
annoyance to the old population as the 
Chaldjeans did to the 
Babylonians ; it also 
included a number of 
Araimean states, the 
princes of which used 
every opportunity to 
assert their indepen- 
dence or to win the 
sovereignty for them- 
selves. Thus near 
Harran is an Ara- 
maean state, Bit- 
Adini, a counterpart 
to the Edessa of the 
Crusaders ; similarly, 



COLOSSAL LION FROM THE PALACE 
ashurnasirpAl at KALKHI 


near Babylon is the Chakknean l^it- 
Dakuri, and we shall learn of others in 
the time of Ashurnasirpal. The subjuga- 
tion of these settlements and tribes formed, 
therefore, the immediate task of Assyria, 
which did not intend to be at tlie mercy 
of any ambitious prince. 

Adad-nirari III. was succeeded by his son 
Tukulti-Kinib II., who reigned from 890 
to 885. The latter, on an exjiedition to 
the ‘‘ Kairi country ” had an inscription 
carved by the side of that of Tiglath- 
pileser I. at the natural tunnel on the 
Subnat. The same thing was also done hy 
Ashurnasirpal and Shalmaneser IL, his son 
. and his grandson. I'ukulti- 
f aT*-* Ninib was afterwards solicitous 
® .* '*,*^’ to secure the districts of Assyria 
nasirpal colonisccl by 

Shalmaneser and won back by Tiglath- 
pileser. Under Ashurnasirpal their ])osscs- 
sion was secured. 

With Ashurnasirpal, or Ashur-nasir-apli 
TL, who ruled from 885 to 8f)0, our 
sources of information once more heconui 
abundant. We ])ossess several very long 
inscriptions, which describe his campaigns 
in detail. He it was who reduc(id Meso- 
potamia to order, and put an end to the 
iride])endencc of the Aramyean in'inces. 
He abolished the feudal system, and 
carried out the principle of j)rovincial 
administration. His accounts of these 
• achievements give us an insight into the 
conditions of the country. 

In 884 B.C., his hrst 
full year of sove- 
reignty, an insurrec- 
tion broke out in the 
Aramiuan state Bit- 
Khadipjn, or Bit- 
Khalupi, on the 
Lower K h a b 11 r . 
There the prince, who 
was an adherent of 
Assyria, and had 
there '^ore been con- 
quered at some earlier 
period, had been 
killed, and a prince 
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had ])een summoned from the adjoining 
Bit-Adini, near flarran, who was a 
sworn enemy of Assyria. Ashurnasirpal 
was on the Kuphrates in Kummiikh, 
and he hastened to Bit-Khadippi. While 
he was on his way th(^ Arama'an princes 



A UNIQUE STATUE OF ASHURNASIRPAL 


This fine statue of one of Assyria’s most famous kings is ol 
interest because it is the only statue carved in the round 
which has been found out of many hundred sculptures. 

of Shadikanna, or (lardikaiina, and Shima 
hasttaied to slunv tlieir sii])mission by 
])ayment of tribute. On his arrival, Sura, 
lh(‘ capital of Bit-Khadipjn, submitted, 
and -surrendered its ’priiua', Akhiiababa, 
but did not escape sevei\‘ })unishment. 

The course of this insurrection is typical 
af mo 4 of the struggles of Assyria with 
these Araiiheans, as with other tribes in a 
similar position. If a favourable opportu- 
nity jircsented itself, they sought alliance 
with others, and suspended the payment 
of tribute', but they seldom offered re- 
sistance to an Assyrian army. On the 
right bank of the Euphrates, beginning 
with Syria, and extending as far as Baby- 
lonia, Ashurnasirpal was acquainted with 
three such serni-nomadic peoples as a result 
of the Aranuean immigration — namely, 
ib6o 


the j^eoples of Laki, Khindanu (around the 
lower reaches of the Khabur), and Sukhi. 
They were subjugated in various cam- 
paigns. We have already seen that Baby- 
lonia interfered in the war with Sukhi. 
Generally si)caking, none of these insur- 
rections were undertaken recklessly, but 
in reliance upon the powerful aid aftorded 
by Babylonia. Babylon was trying thus to 
regain her influence over Mesopotamia, 
and abandoned the attempt only when the 
whole country was subject to Assyria. 

The most formidable opponent was the 
])rincc Akhuni of Bit-Adini, the Aramaean 
state which abutted on the territory of 
Harran and commanded Northern Meso- 
potamia. Most of the rebellions of the 
small states on the Khabur were the result 
of his instigation. Ashurnasir[)al, as 
soon as he had restored tranquillity on 
the Khabur and on the EuphraU's, turned 
his arms against him in 87S n.c. Akhuni 
submitted, as also his ally, Khabini 
of Til-abnaia. These districts were again 
traversed in the Syrian cam])aign of the 
following year, and tribute' was enforced ; 
Akhuni was conpelled even to sup])ly 



ASHURNASIRPAL AND SERVITORS 


From a beautiful painted tile from the king’s palace at 
Kalkhi. It retains all its colours, even after 2,700 years. 

troops. At that time Aramaean princes 
on the other side of the Euphrates, from 
tile most northerly part of S3Tia, paid 
tribute. The Aram<ean expeditions were 
not dithcult or costly wars, for the restless 
Bedouins had already become pea cable 



I Ashurnasirpal’s reign of twenty-five years was almost one long record of wars. These scenes are from | 
Nineveh bas-reliefs. The one at the top shows the Assyrian army crossing a river, the horses swimming 
and men in boats or on inflated skins, which they blow out themselves. The next three sliow the king i 
receiving prisoners, returning triumphant from battle, and directing the operations of a siege from liis chariot. | 

£ THE CAMPAIGNS OF ASHURNASIRPAL FROM NINEVEH’S MONUMENTS 
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peasants and readily submitted to any the rest of the campaign. Gusi, prince of 
large army sent against them. the Arama‘an state lakhani, near Ari)ad, 

Ashurnasirpal had conducted most of did the same, 
his cami)aigns in the north against the The march was continued from Kunulua 
Nairi country, where his object was to over the western stream of the Amq, 
recover and to secure the old possessions the Kara-su, and then southward, the 
of Assyria. In the districts west and Orontes being crossed below the lake. Here, 
south of Mons Masius, the Assyrian in the most northerly hinterland of the 

Ex ditioA Pluenician coast, which had belonged to 

^xpe lion py surrounding Patini and was called “Lukhuti,” Ashur- 

Phoenicia Population, and had tied to the nasirpal founded an Assyrian colony, follow- 
mountains, were brought back, ing the example of Shalmaneser I. in Nairi. 
and the province of Tushkha was once more He then marched farther south along the 
secured. In the same ]mrt, Tela, which sea, where a sacrifice was offered to the 
was inhabited by Assyrians and had gods. The s])ot was probably near the 
revolted, was punished with barbarous mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, where one of 
severity ; a like late befell the disloyal the weather-worn Assyrian reliefs which 
governor Khulai, who had wished to occui)y may still be seen there may perhaps 
Damdamusa. Some other ex|)editions represent the monument erected by Ashur- 
were led over the Tigris still farther into nasirpal to commemorate his victory, 
the Nairi country. He also advanced on Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, Tyre, and the 
the other side of Arbela toward Lake Amorites in the hinterland sent tribute. 


Urumiya, where the most important 
countries subdued were Khubushkia, 
Zamua, and Gilzan. 

When, like Tiglath-pilescu* I., he had 
attained his immediate object, he under- 
took an expedition into Plnenicia in 
877 B.c. Starting from Bit-Adini, which 
tiad been subdued, the king crossed the 
Euphrates 011 rafts of in Hated sheep- 
skins, a method still em])loyed at the 
jiresent da}/, and marched on the left 
bank down stream to Carchemish, “ the 
capital of the Khatti country.” Sangara, 
“ king of the Kliatti country,” |)aid tribute 
and furnished his contingent for the army. 
The Syrian state of Patini, now occujiied 
by Aramjeans, which comjn'ised the dis- 
trict north of the lake of Antioch, the 
so-called Amq, and stretched farther 


Assyrian 
Triumphs in 
Phoenicia 


Another division had been sent 
northward to the Amanus, in 
order to fell cedar- tnu^s then* 
for buildings in Nineveh. Tyre 


is the most southern slate of which 


mention is made. The Omri dynasty 
was then reigning in Israel, and the move- 
memts of the Assyrian army must have 
been watched and carefully followed by 
it. Ashurnasirpal did not, however, ven- 
ture to penetrate further, for Hk^ more 
southern districts either paid tribute to 
Damascus or were under its protectorate. 
Ashurnasirpal did not venture on a 
quarrel with this }X)werful state. vSince 
he fea’cd it, he makes no allusion to it 


in his inscriptions ; and he demanded tri- 
bute only from such towns and cities as 
were not subject to the influence of its 


s o nth to the 
Orontes, ad- 
joined the dis- 
trict of Carche- 
mish on the wc'st . 
Khazazi was first 
conquered, and 
when the As- 
syrian army, after 
crossing the 
Afrin, advanced 
to Kunulua, the 
capital, the king, 
L u b a r n a, or 
Liburna, sub- 
mitted, paid 
tribute, and fur- 
nished troops for 



AN ENTRANCE TO ASHURNASIRPAL’S PALACE 

Colossal human-headed winged lioiis or bulls were set at entrances to 
Assyrian palaces or temples to guard against evil-working deities. 


king. In other 
respects the ex- 
pedition of Ash- 
urnasirpal was 
nearly a repeti- 
tion of that of 
Tiglath-pileser I., 
which he evi- 
dently took as his 
model. 

We must re- 
gard the stej)s 
taken to secure 
Mesopotamia as 
the most valuable 
result of his reign. 
As Shalmaneser I. 
had done before 
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him, so he, in accordance with the 
altered conditions, removed his capital 
from Ashur once more to Kalkhi, where 
his palace, the “North-west j)alace,“ 
has been excavated by Layard ; he also 
constructed an aqueduct from che Zab, 
which brought water to the city. 

His successor, Shalmaneser II., who 
reigned from 860 to 825 b . c ., continued 
the work of his father from - 
the point where the latter 
left off. His success in , , 

Babylonia has been already 
described. In Mesopotamia 
he confiscated most of the 
fiefs of the conquered 
Aramc'ean princes and 
placed them under As- 
syrian administration ; in 
the north he subjugated 
the same districts as his 
father, and madti fresh 
conquests ; finally, in Syria 
he ventured to attack 
Damascus, a stej) which 
his father had so carefully 
avoided. 

The first years of the 
reign of Shalmaneser II. were devoted to the 
affairs of Mesoi)otamia. In three cam- 
paigns, between 859 and 857 H.C., Akhuni ol 
Bit-Adini, who had again rebelled, was 
defeated, and his territory was forfeited 
and made a province, and jiartly colonised 
by Assyrians. A similar late 
befell another Arannean prince, 
Giammu, in the Belikh valley 
in 854 B.c. Thus, all indepen- 
d(mt government of the Aramceans in 
Mesopotamia ceased ; they became As- 
syrian subjects. 

For Shalmaneser, as for Asluirnasirpal, 
the next s+ep after the concpiest of Meso- 
potamia was naturally the occiqiation of 
Syria, and, if jiossible, of Palestine. His 
lather had subjugated the northern part, 
Patini ; it now remained to conquer the 
state which the former had avoided, and 
which ruled all Cade-Syria and Palestine. 
In 854 Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates 
near Til-Barsij), which had recently been 
Akhuni's capital, and was then the seat 
of an Assyrian governor, and marched in a 
southerly direction towards Pitru, which 
had also been retaken from the Aramaeans 
and placed under Assyrian government, 
pierc he received the tribute of the 
Syrian princes, who had voluntarily sub- 
mitted or had already been reduced to 


submission. 1 hoy wore Sangar of Tar- 
chemish, who in 877 had (hnie homage 
to Ashurnasirpal : Knndaspi of Kuin- 
mukh ; Arame of (iusi ; Lalli of Me- 
litene- also already tributary to Ashur- 
nasiri)al ; Khaiani of Gabar-Sam’al ; and 
Kalparunda of Patini and (iiirgum tiie 
two latter, in the district of Senjirli, 
princes of })arts of what was formoiiy 



Shalmaneser 
Invades 
Syria 


Attack 

on 

Damascus 

Hamath, 
obey tlu; 


AN OBJECTIVE IN ASSYRIA’S PHCENICIAN EXPEDITIONS 
Assyrian king:s invading Phoenicia came to the mouth of this river, the Nahr- 
el-Kelb, and carved on the rocks here inscriptions or bas-reliefs of themselves. 

Patini. Thence the expedition advanced 
to Aleppo, which offered no resistance., 
and Shalmaneser sacriheed to Hadad, the 
god of the city. 

Thence marching in a southerly direc- 
tion, he reached the sj)heie of inlluen('(‘ 
of Damascus, the borders of Hamath, 
where Irkhiilini, the ])rin('e, was allied 
with King Bir-idri oi Damascus, 
or j)aid him tribute. P>ii-idri 
with his army met him m^ai 
Karkar in tlu*. vicinity ol 
Among the vassals who had to 
('.all to arms are iiKaitioiKYl : 
Irkliulini of Hamath, Ahab of Israel, the 
princes of Kue or Cilicia, Musri, Iiqana, 
Matin-baal of Arvad, the princa^s of Usana, 
Siana, the North Ph(.eni('ians, ('jindibu ol 
the Arabians, who are first mentioned h(‘r^^ 
and Ba’sa of Ammon. Shalmaneser, ol 
course, claimed a sjdendid victory ; but 
the result of the battle was his with- 
drawal to Assyria and a continuation ol 
the ])ower of Damascus in its full 
extent. Since in 852 i Babylonian affairs 
prevented any immediate renewal of 
hostilities, no action was taken until tlui 
year 849 b.c., when the results were 
equally trifling. Shalmaneser fared no 
better in the succeeding year, 848, when 
he invaded Hamath from the Am anus - 
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♦ hat is to say, from the Irihutaiy (X)untry 
Di Pat ini —won a similar “ victory,” and 
was •obliged to return to Assyria once 
more witliout having acliieved any real 
results. Damascus liad tims ])roved to 
be a well-matched rival ; the Assyrian 
army had to tight against a thoroughly 
disciplined force!, and not against the 
levies of an uncivilised tribe. Shalmaneser, 
however, was only incit(!d to greater 
efforts to overthrow 
d(!leat would secure 
him all Syria and 
Pal(!stin(!. 'rhr(‘c‘ 
years later lu! undcM - 
took anothc!!' exj)e- 
dition, having this 
time rais(!d levies ‘‘of 
the laud” that is to 
say, he r(!('ruited his 
force among the* 
hardy j)easant popu- 
lation of Assyria. 

Ihit his rival placed 
an unusTially strong 
torce in tlu! held ; 
and the ” victory ” 
of Shalmauc’sc!!' was 
of th(‘ same charac lc'r 
ns tlu‘ c'aiiier ones 
which his inscriptions 
r(!('ord. 

M(‘ first gainc'd a 
definite success when 
there was a change 
.) f s o v e r e i g n s a t 
Damasc'us, and lu' 
was tlius able to win 
the va.ssals |)artly 
over to his side. Hir- 
idri was dead, and 
llazac'l had become' 
king of Damascus ; 
meanwhile in Israel 
a revolution had set 
Jc'lni on the throne, 
and he looked to 
Assyria 

Damascus now stood 
entirely alone. \Vi l.ave frequently 
noticed how the death of a king is the 
signal for a universal defection of his 
vassals. Hazael was dei)endent, there- 
fore, on his own resources. Shalma- 
neser advanced from the north along 
the ccxist, in order to attack Damascus 
from the side of Deirut, where he had 
an image of himself cut in the face of the 
rock near the mouth of the Nahr el-Kclb. 
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Hazael tried to bar his passage between 
Hermon and the Antilebanon, but failed 
to ch(!ck him, and was forced to retire 
behind the walls of Damascus. Shal- 
inanesc!!' besieged tlu! city for some tinu!, 
but obtaiiK'tl no success. It was not the- 
mud walls of an ordinary inovincial town 
which resistc:d his battering-rams. He 
had to be content with laying waste the 
open country as far as the Hauran, and 
then to withdraw homeward with the 
indemnity which 
Tyre and Sidon 
always paiS, and the 
homage of Jehu. 
Even a sixth attempt, 
in 839 U.C., met with 
no better results, and 
D a m as c us [ )r ese r \'e ( 1 
her inde])endence. 
d'he state thus con- 
tinued to e.xist which 
blocked Assyria’s 
road to Palestine. 
The whole course of 
Israeli tish history 
was determined by 
this lad. For the 
next hundreil years 
Isiael and Judah 
lemained under tlie 
influence of Damas- 
cus ; and when finally 
Damascus fell, in 
fate (d 
Israel also was sealed. 

Shalmaneser mack' 
no further attack on 
Damascus after S^c) ; 
Israel and the rest 
of Pak!stine were, 
therefore, left to 
themselves to deal 
with Damascus. 

1 1 h o n g h C f e 1 e - S y r i a 
and Palestine! liad 
ten 1 1 )orari ly escaped 
the A.s.syrian power, 
a further conquest of 
Northern Syria and a wider expansion 
towards Asia Minor remained to be 
effected. Melitene, Patini, and Amq 
had acknowledged the Assyrian supre- 
macy ; but now Shalmaneser advanced 
over the Amanus and into the district 
of the 'faurus. Kue, or Cilicia, had 
been at first tributary to Damascus ; it 
was now, in 840, 835, and 834, subjugated, 
and at Tarsus Kirri was made king in the 



Elephant and apes fi*jn Musri or Bactria. 



731 n.c., the 


Shahnanc.scr and ambassadors frein G.lzan. 
TRIBUTE TO SHALMANESER IV. 
for support. Above .are represented scenes from the famous Black 
^ ^ ’ Obelisk set up by Shalmaneser IV. at Kalkhi, or Niiurud 





USE OF THE HORSE IN ASSYRIAN WARFARE 


Before the time of Ashurnasirpal the Assyrian army consisted only of the archers, slingers, spearmen, sappers, and 
charioteers, who have been illustrated in earlier pages. In his campaigns he introduced the horsed archers, shown in 
the bas-relief from which the top picture is reproduced. A very typical horsed chariot, with driver, archer, and shield- 
bearers is shown in the middle, while the third represents chariots and cavalry in action in one of Ashurnasirpal’s 
many battles. The vigorous movement which the Assyrian* sculptor has suggested in this sculpture is very striking. 


U 
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room of his brother Kate. To the north 
of the Taurus tribute was demanded 
from the Tabul, who were governed by 
their own chiefs, and thus the circle of 
Assyrian vassal states from Cilicia over 
the Taurus as far as Melitene was com- 
pleted. 

The district of Malatia (Khanigalbat) 
^ formed part of the Armenian 

Wars i5 i x 


. . highlands, and was, therefore, 

Urarhs object of attack by 

a power advancing in that direc- 
tion. It had been secured for Assyria 
under Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser, and 
Ashurnasirpal, who had already conducted 
campaigns up to Lake Van. Since in the 
north of this country some approximation 
to a united state had been achieved in 
Urartu, with its capital on Lake Van, 
Shalmaneser made war upon its kings. 
By 857 he had once more marched through 
the districts south of the Upper Euphrates, 
namely, Alzi, Zamani, and Anzitene, and 
on the other side of the Arsanias Sukhme 
and Daiaeni, which had been subject to 
his predecessors, Shalmaneser 1. and Tig- 
lath-pileser. He invaded the teiTitory 
of Urartu irom this point, and King Arame 
withdrew into the interior. A statue of 
Shalmaneser was erected near Lake Van, 
and the march continued through the 
eastern passes past Gilzan and Khubushkia 
to Arbael. New expeditions were under- 
taken in 850 and 845 b.c. ; and during these 
latter the inscriptions of Shalmaneser at 
the tunnel on the Subnat were probably 
carved. 

Meanwhile, that change of monarchy 
in Armenia must have occurred which 
brought to the throne the powerful 
dynasty that had its seat at Turushpa 
on Lake Van — the modern Van — and from 
that centre founded the mighty kingdom 
of Urartu. This state caused much 
trouble to the kings of Assyria in the suc- 
ceeding years, and contested with them 
the supremacy in Syria. The defection 
. . of Lalla of Malatia in the year 

rmenian certainly to be traced 

in S* ria^ efforts of these kings. 

^ Four years later an Assyrian 
army was sent to the Arsanias in order, 
it would seem, to reoccupy the districts 
of Sukhme and Daiaeni, which are situ- 
ated on its right bank ; Sarduri L, the 
new king of Urartu, was therefore clearly 
advancing. In 829 a new expedition, this 
time from the other side, was attempted 
through the passes of Gilzan and Khu- 
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bushkia. Musasir, a state to the south- 
west of Lake Urumiya, was sacked, and a 
part of Urartu met the same fate. But 
the Assyrians did not obtain any decisive 
results here ; on the contrary, the power 
of the new state grew continually during 
subsequent years, and from the time of 
Adad-nirari onward Assyria was ousted 
more and more from these regions. The 
kings of Urartu encroached on Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, until they were driven 
back to their highlands under Tiglath- 
pileser IV. 

While Ashurnasirpars frontier on the 
east and south-east had been the Zab, 
Shalmaneser advanced against the districts 
between Lake Urumiya and the plain of 
the Tigris, which had often in earlier times 
been subject to the Assyrian supremacy, 
but were now more influenced by Babylon. 
In 860 B.c. an expedition was made into 
the passes of Holvan, and in 844 a similar 
one to Namri, the south-western districts 
of Media. An advance was made in 836 
against the prince of Bit-Khamban, who 
had been installed there ; then the march 
was continued farther northward to Par- 
sua, on the east of Lake Urumiya. Here 
chiefs of the Medes, who are mentioned 
for the first time in this con- 

* t*' nection, brought their tribute, 
me tasiern advance was con- 

ron lers a southerly direction 

to Karkar, east of Holvan. The districts 
of Kirkhi and Khubushkia, which lay to the 
south of Lakes Van and Urumiya, and had 
been already traversed by Ashurnasirpal, 
were also subjugated, and the Mannai, on 
the western shore, as well as Gilzan, to the 
north of Lake Urumiya, were punished. 

Shalmaneser’s successes in Babylonia 
have been spoken of in the section on 
Babylonian history. The close connection 
with Babylonia and the growth of its in- 
fluence caused the great rebellion which 
broke out toward the end of his reign. 
The peasant class of Assyria must have 
suffered by the wars, while Babylonia, 
as the seat of the hierarchy, was able 
to exert a strong influence upon the 
priestly and religious classes. Almost 
the whole of Assyria and the Assyrian 
provinces, headed by the former capital, 
Ashur, which had naturally lost much by 
the change of royal residence, now revolted. 
Of the important towns, only the capital, 
Kalkhi, and Harran, the chief city of 
Mesopotamia, where Shalmaneser had 
built the temple of Sin, remained loyal ; 
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and it would appear that Shalmaneser 
found a refuge in Northern Babylonia, 
which indeed belonged to him. The leader 
of the rebellion was Ashur-danin-apli, Shal- 
maneser’s son, who maintained his position 
for at least six years (829-824), and at this 
time probably bore the title “ King of 
Assyria,” since he was in possession ofthe 
ancient capital. 

Shalmaneser died in 825 b.c., and his son,* 
Shamshi-Adad IV., who at first only pos- 
sessed Mesopotamia, at length succeeded 
in subduing Assyria between 825 and 812. 
An inscription of his, which has been re- 
covered, furnishes an account of his career 
to his fourth campaign, which was directed 
against Babylonia. The first expedition 
he records was to Nairi, and in connection 
with it he refers to the homage offered him 
by the entire Assyrian empire from its 
northern to its southern frontiers, and 
from the eastern frontier as far as the 
Eu])hrates. The second campaign was 
directed against the Nairi country, through 
the district between Lakes Van and 
Urumiya, in the course of which a part of 
Urartu was laid waste. The third expe- 
dition advanced in the same direction, 
and then was led further to the territory 
of the Mannai, and round Lake 
j. Urumiya up to Parsua ; thence 

went in a south-easterly direc- 
tion through Media, probably 
to Holvan. A large number of Median 
districts are enumerated in the account 
of this campaign. The fourth campaign 
was that against Babylon ; the narrative 
breaks off after recording Shamshi-Adad’s 
victory over Marduk-balatsu-iqbi. 

From the reign of Shamshi-Adad on- 
ward, we possess a new source of infor- 
mation which serves as an invaluable • 
guide for the following period : a fragment 
of it actually deals with the beginning and 
the end of the reign of Shalmaneser 11 . 

I his is the Eponym Chronicle, a Limu 
list, to which short notes are added 
recording the most important event of 
each year, usually a campaign; it is 
especially valuable for the ensuing period 
down to Tiglath-pileser IV., from which 
we have few other inscriptions. We 
possess some short inscriptions by Adad- 
nirari IV., between 812 and 783 b.c., 
which give a general survey of his cam- 
paigns, and are supplemented by the 
accounts of the Eponym Chronicle. On 
the v^Jole, they represent him as continu- 
ing the conquests of his predecessors, or 


of winning back territories which had 
become rebellious. He made hardly any 
important conquests. Among countries 
in the east which were subject to him he 
mentions Ellipi (bordering on Elam), also 
Karkar and Araziash uj> to Parsua, 
known from the time of Shalmaneser, and 
Andia, adjacent to Parsua, on the north- 
.. . . cast. He also received tribute 
A j « from Median chiefs. Three 

Power expeditions to Khubushkia 

and the Nairi country are 
enumerated, and two to the territory of 
the Mannai. He did not, however, venture 
on a further advance against Urartu, 
which continued to develop its power. He 
met with some successes in Syria. In 8o() 
and 805 expeditions to Arpad and Azaz are 
mentioned, and in 797 another to a Syrian 
town, Mansuate. We may connect with 
these expeditions the notice that Mari, 
king of Damascus, paid tribute ; perhaps 
the accession of a new king at Damascus 
was the cause. Adad-nirari also mentions 
among tributary states, Tyre and Sidon, 
Israel, which thus still held to Assyria, and 
Edom and Philistia, which last were recent 
additions to the empire. This list points 
to a preponderant Assyrian influence in 
Palestine, and thus to a decay of the 
power of Damascus. As long as Damascus 
remained independent, it was always a 
bulwark for all districts lying south of it. 
Adad-nirari’s relations to Babylonia have 
been already described in an earlier section. 

For the following period we have no 
more royal inscriptions, and are, there- 
fore, entirely de])endent on the accounts 
of the Eponym Chronicle. The lack of 
inscriptions in itself points to a j)eriod of 
weakness, and this is confirmed by the 
facts which we are able to establish. On 
the whole, for the next forty years, the 
kings of Assyria were fully occupied with 
the task of retaining the territory that had 
been won. Indeed, in this they were not 
always successful, for we shall see that in 
A D • j revival of prosperity under 

A Period Tiglath-julcscr much had first 
® - to be won back again. This 

ea nesi es})ecially true of the 
territories which lay within the sphere of 
influence of the new kingdom of Urartu. 
Assyria, when once she ceased to attack, 
was herself attacked ; hence the changed 
attitude of Armenia, where the kings, 
especially Menuas, extended their power 
toward the south, and deprived Assyria of 
the Nairi country as well as the districts 
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of Northern Assyria. Shalmaneser III., 
who reigned between 783 and 773 b.c., 
was obliged to wage defensive wars, princi- 
pally against Urartu ; no fewer than six 
of his ten campaigns were directed against 
the incessant encroachments of this rival. 
There does not seem to have been so much 
lost toward the cast, on the borders of 
. . Media, for there he had to deal 

^^ggression barbarian states 

. . without a firm organisation. 

Lxpeditions are recorded to 
Namri in 749 and 748, and one in 766 
against the Medes. 

The next king was Ashur-dan III., from 
773 755 conducted .several 

campaigns in Syria ; the first in 773, 
against Damascus, the second against 
Khatarikka, to the nortli of it. He twice 
marched into Babylonia, in 771 and 767 ; 
and we may therefore conclude that he 
attempted to o])|)ose the Chakkeans there. 
In the second half of his reign his kingdom 
was convulsed by a shock which was 
destined to destroy the fabric of tributary 
states so laboriously reared. A n^luillion 
broke out in the year 763 b.c., which in 
succeeding years continued to s])read from 
j)lace to ])lace, and must gradually have 
affected a large jX)rtion of the em])ire. 
The Ejionym Chronicle puts l)efore this 
year — the year when the chronicle records 
the solar eclipse, which forms a fixed j)()int 
in ancient chronology — a mark of division, 
as at th(i beginning of a new reign : for, 
.since the rebellion broke out in Ashur, 
a rival king was probably proclaimed 
there. 

Wliat the actual cause of the revolt 
may have been is not stated, but it is not 
difficult to conjecture, since the rebellion 


started in the ancient capital of the 
empire. If we reflect how Tiglath-pilcser 
chose Kalkhi again as a residence, and 
Sargon, on the contrary, restored the 
privileges of Ashur, we may conclude that 
the movement originated with the ])ricst- 
hood, whose i)rivilegcs were infringed by 
the* removal of the royal residence. The 
rebellion was suppressed, it is true ; but 
•the next king, Ashur-nirari, from 754 to 
746 H.C., seems to have been subject to 
the influence of its promoters, for the 
iirst act of his reign was the removal of 
the court back to Ashur in 75.4) if this 
change had not already taken place in 
the reign of Ashur-dan liimself. The act 
signified a victory of the hierarchy over 
the source of Assyria's strength, the army. 
The monarchy, by ignoring the wishes of 
the latter, the only support of its power 
in Assyria, voluntarily weakened its 
position in 754 B.c. 

Ashnr-nirari reigned eight years, to 

. each of which (with one excep- 

Priesthood ^ 

a])pended in the Eponym 

Chronicle - that is to say, the 
king remained in Assyria and no expedi- 
tion was undertaken in that year. How- 
ever, for the last year, 746 B.c., the chronicle 
records, “rebellion in Kalkhi”; and in 
the course of the following year Tiglath- 
pilesin* IV. mounted the throne. We 
possess inscriptions of his which show 
that he resided in Jvalkhi, and was not of 
the royal stock. We may therefore con- 
clude that he was ])laced upon the throne 
by a military rebellion in Kalkhi. Ashur- 
nirari, who residetl at Ashur under the 
iiilluenci^ of the ])riesthood, was the last 
king of his house. 







I' ill Jiiinu. ..I, I 'iimL*!.' jiiim ill Uiuill tliiiK 


SCULPTURED HINGES OF THE GATES OF SHALMANESER’S PALACE 

Two of the gates to the palace of Shalmaneser IV., at Balawat, had broad hinges of bronze, the bands of which ran 
across the gates. They were embossed and engraved with scenes from the many campaigns of the king. 
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THE NEW EMPIRE OF ASSYRIA 


W ITH Tiglath-pilescr IV., who. ruled 
from 745 to 728 b.c., a fresh epoch of 
Assyriein history opens, a new era of pro- 
sj)erity which raised Assyria to the supre- 
macy in Nearer Asia. He really laid the 
foundations of the glory of Assyria. This 
is the age when Assyria subdued Damascus 
and Palestine, and thus interfered in the 
history of that small people whose sacred 
books preserved the name of Assyria for 
two thousand years, when other records 
of its history lay buried in the earth, and 
no one even knew what language had been 
s])okcn by these lords of Nt^arer Asia. 

We must distinguish three theatres of 
war in the reign of Tiglath-pileser : 
ITabylonia, where liis successes have betm 
already described ; the North, where he 
had to fight with the now powerful 
Urartu; and Syria-Palestinc, where 
Damascus, far from being crushed, had, 
« . . on the contrary, been able in 

Beginnings interval of Assyria’s weak- 
Q, ness to regain its strength, and 

had since^ the last war in 775 
discontinued the ])ayment of tribute. 

After the Babylonian cam])aign in his 
first year, 745 n.c., and another in Western 
Media in the following year, war was 
begun in 742 against Sarduri II. of 
Armenia. The latter had, in the mean- 
time, made continual advances, had sub- 
diuvl Meliteiic and Kummukh, or ('om- 


inagene, and even (lurgumi, the northern 
jiart of the former I^atini, and had com- 
jx^lled their kings to pay tribute to him 
and not to Assyria. He had then entered 
into friendly relations with Mati-il of 
Agusi, who had cither alreardy occupied 
Ar})ad — an expedition had been sent 
there in 754-~or wished to do so, in order 
to found a kingdom there for himself. 
According to the Eponym Chronicle, 
riglath-pileser was actually near Arpad, 
and was therefore marching against Mati- 
jl, when an Armenian army under Sarduri 
invaded Mesopotamia. ‘ It was defeated 
hi the country of Kummukh. Sarduri 
was jnirsued to the bridge of the Eu- 
phrates, the boundary of his land,” and 


thus a check was j)ut, for a time, on his 
advance towards Mcsojiotamia ; further 
operations against him had to be deferred 
until a later occasion. The three following 
3^ears were filled up by expeditions 
“ to Arpad.” Mati-il must, therefore, 
have shown a vigorous resistance. After 
his fall most of the Syrian princes j)aid 
« . tribute — namely, Kustaspi of 
under Kummukli and Tarkhulara of 
q. .. . Gurgurni, who thus seceded 
from Urartu, Rasunnu of Da- 
mar>cus, Hiram of Tyre, the |')rince of 
Kiie, and Pisiris of Carchemish. Assyria’s 
supremacy in Syria was therefore restored 
in these three years, while the influence 
of Urartu was destroyed. Only a })art 
of Patini, Unqi — that is, Amq — together 
with the capital Kinalia, or Kunulua, 
offered resistance ; its prince, Tutammu, 
lost his throne, and this part of the country 
became an Assyrian province. 

The next year saw an expedition to 
Ulluba, one of the Nairi countries ; it 
also was ])laccd under an Assyrian gov- 
ernor. The object of this movement was 
naturally to strike a blow at Armenia, 
from which this territory had Ihmui taken. 
On the side of Armenia the country was 
secured by fortresses against attack. In 
738 H.c. another expedition was made to 
one of the districts of Patini. Azriau, 
prince of laudi, close by SenjiiTi, had 
‘revolted ; his town, Kullani, was taken. 
This event threw its shadow as far as 
Israel and Judah, where Isaiah held uj) 
the conquest of ” Kalno ” as a warning 
to the Jews. A number of North 
Phoenician districts — the same region 
where once Ashurnasirpal had 
. founded his Assyrian colony Ari- 

‘p. . . bua, and which now belonged 

oenicia Hamath — had joined Azriau, 

and incurred the penalty of being annexed. 
The Assyrian province of Simarra was 
constituted out of them, and stretched from 
the Orontes to the district of Gebal, but 
did not include that city or Arvad, which 
remained independent. This new Pha'- 
nician province, which received fresh 
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additions in the year 733, was assigned 
to Shalmaneser, son of Tiglath-pilcser. 
In this way part of the “ foreland of 
Damascus became Assyrian. Damascus 
itself, as well as the remaining Syrian and 
Phoenician states, Kummukh, Carchemish, 
Samal, Gurgurni in Amq, Hamath, Kue, 
Gcbal, Tyre, and Menahem of Israel, paid 
- . , tribute ; the last, as may be 
from'* * assumed from the biblical 

Arabia '^lien a 

part of his dominions had been 
taken away from him. The wider circle 
of the tributary states which had once 
been bound to Shalmaneser — namely, ^leli- 
tene, Kasku, Tabal, and the principalities 
of Cappadocia and Cilicia — paid tribute 
once more. The Assyrian king, as the 
feudal lord of Damascus, received presents 
from Zabibi, queen of the Arabians. 

In the years 737 and 73b b.C. expedi- 
tions were led to 
Media and Nairi, 
with the object of 
completely crush- 
ing the influence 
of Urartu ; and in 
the ensuing year 
this great rival was 
finally attacked in 
his own country. 

Urartu was tra- 
versed. Tiglath- 
pilcser besieged 
the citadel of 
Turushpa, or Van, 
but without suc- 
cess, and had to 
be contented with 
erecting a royal statue there in view of the 
besieged. He annexed the southern part 
of Urartu, and united it to the inovince of 
Nairi. He thus struck an undeniably heavy 
blow at Urartu, and placed a strong obstacle 
in the way of any renewed advance by 
fortifying the frontier pro\'inces. Urartu's 
dominion over Syria and Nairi was thus 
ended. But the country did not entirely 
relinquish its schemes of conquest until 
its j)ower was broken up by Sargon, and 
at the same time a dangerous antagonist 
appeared on the other side in the Cim- 
merians. 

Damascus had continued to pay tribute. 
But it is always noticeable that the posi- 
tion of tributary to Assyria was never 
permanent. On the one liand^ the sums 
exacted were so large that only force 
could wring them from the feudal princes ; 
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on the other hand, the conditions formed 
a constant incentive to revolt as soon as 
there appeared to be any prospect ^ of 
success. Very often also there may have 
been an intention on the part of Assyria 
to force tributary states into revolt, in 
order to have a pretext to annex them as 
provinces ; we may compare the policy 
of the Romans toward their socii. The 
year 734 saw an expedition to Philistia, 
where Ascalon was brought under As- 
syrian rule. We have already noted that 
all Palestine was obliged to follow the 
destinies of Damascus. Soon afterwards, 
however, Damascus .seems to have shaken 
off the yoke. The pretext for interference 
was given by the appeal for help of Ahaz 
of Judah, whom Rassunu, or Resin, and 
his vassal Pekah were besieging in Jeru- 
salem, in order to force him to join an 
alliance aimed against Assyria. Tyre 
was also privy to 
it, and there .seem 
to have been 
hopes of hel]) from 
Egypt. In the 
year 733 b.c. Tig- 
lath-pileser arrived 
before Damascus. 
In Israel, Pekah, 
on the a})p roach of 
the Assyrians, fell 
a victim to a revolt 
of the Assyrian 
party, and in his 
place Hoshea, the 
leader of this 
party, was ap- 
pointed king. This 
o])portune outbreak deprived Tiglath- 
pile.ser of an excuse for annexing the 
country, and thus a res})ite of ten or 
twelve years was purchased, after which 
this destiny was to be fulfilled. Damascus, 
as on previous occasions, offered a stout 
resistance ; but it fell at last, and became 
an A.ssyrian province in 732 B.c. Israel, 
Isra whose territory even before 

j . this had been much curtailed. 
Bounded by directly bounded by 

an A.ssyrian province : the state 
which had hitherto dominated it in the 
sphere of politics, and had been its leader 
in the development of culture, was admini- 
stered by an Assyrian governor. Tyre 
also, which had joined in the cause, made 
peace on the approach of an Assyrian 
army ; a rich trading town, it was well 
able to pay tribute. 



His reign opened a new era of prosperity, which raised Assyria to 
the supremacy in Western Asiaand laid the foundations of its glory. 





TIGLATH . PILESER REMOVING SPOIL FROM A CAPTURED CITY 
The seventeen years’ reign of Tiglath-pileser IV. was almost entirely taken up with his three series of campaigns 
in Babylonia, Armenia, and in Syria and Palestine, in all of which he was successful. Bas-relief in British Museum. 


The next years were devoted to the 
conquest of Babylonia and Babylon, 
which has already been described. 
Tiglath-pileser reigned for two years as 
king of Babylon ; in the year 728 he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Shalmaneser 
TV., who reigned from 727 to 722 b.c. 
His reign is merely a continuation of that 
of Tiglath-pilescii*, whose policy he seems 
to have followed consistently. We do not 
possess any detailed inscriptions of his 
time. Samaria, in his reign, found itself 
com])elled once more to suspend ])ayment 
of tribute ; but the expected help from 
Egypt was not forthcoming, and after a 
three years’ siege the town was captured 
and made the seat of an Assyrian governor. 
The Assyrian frontier now ran a little 
north of Jerusalem. 

Shalmaneser died before the fall of 
Samaria, so that its capture was effected 
by his successor, Sargon. Sargon, like Tig- 
lath-pileser TV., was the founder of a new 


dynasty ; he had been made king by a 
reaction against that movement which 
had brought the former to the throne. 
His account of the measures of his pre- 
decessors, which he siq^erseded, throws 
light u])on the nature of this movement, 
of which we have already found traces 
in the revolutions of Ashur-danin-ai)li 
and of the year y()^ n.c. 

Tiglath-pileser had, according to this 

Source of endeavoured to re- 

. . , strict the excessive influence of 

Weakoes^ the priesthood and the favoured 
])Osition of the great cities. 
These had possessed the most extensive 
privileges and had enjoyed immunity 
from almost evtiry burden. If we consider 
the fact that the greater jxirt of the land 
belonged to them, we shall realise that the 
national re\'enue must have diminished 
more and more ; and we shall understand 
why the Assyrian kingdom, in the end, 
became so im])otent. Even the attitude 


EVACUATION OF A CITY CAPTURED BY TIGLATH-PILESER 
An interesting bas-relief, now in the British Museum, showing Assyrian scribes taking account of the spoil, and 
women and children being removed in bullock-carts. • Note the disused battering-ram against the wall at the left. 
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of the Assyrian kings towards Babylonia 
was regulated by their views upon this 
subject. Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Sen- 
nacherib and Ashurbanij)al acted ener- 
getically ; Sargon and Esarh addon 
favoured Babylon, where the system of 
privileged priests and towns flourished, 
to which this weakness was due. Tig) at h- 
Town pi^cser and Shalmaneser tried to 

versus doing 

Q . they must have relied to some 
extent upon the peasant class, 
or what was left of it. Obviously we 
need not for that reason regard them 
as benefactors of the “ small man ; ” 
they were concerned only in having 
subjects that could pay their taxes and 
perform their duties. They understood, 
however, that a monarchy which was 
projiped upon the towns and the priesthood 
could maintain its existence only so long 
as it had advantages to offer them. 

Henceforward we can trace how the 
two parties in Assyria worked against 
each other, l^vidcnce of the struggle 
may be seen in the series of forcible 
depositions of the reigning king. It is 
obvious that a rapprochement of the 
privileged towns and iom])lcs was in reality 
no l)enefit to the country population. 
The real ])oint at issue was indeed the 
contrast l)elween country and town ; 
but the country was mainly rejU'csented 
by the nobility, who to some extent 
had the army at (heir disposal. Tiglath- 
pileser and Shalmaneser wore thus under 
their influence. Sargon, elevated to the 
throne by a reaction, favoured the towns 
and temples, to which he restored their 
j)rivileges. Sennacherib, again, rejne- 
sented the interests of the nobility and 
army, as is shown by his attitude towards 
Babylon. He was murdered, and the 
Babylonian hierarchical })arty won the 
day with Esarhaddon. A revolution 
broke out when Esarhaddon wished to 


secure the })ower to his son Shamasli-slmm- 
Nokiiitv ukin, who held the same views 
Atid the himself ; and with Ashur- 

Hierarchy Assyrian nobility 

were again victorious. These 
were the two currents which henceforth 
determined the course of Assyrian history ; 
on Tiglath-pileser's accession they had 
produced a sharply defined and conscious 
opposition. 

Thus, in the year 722 n.c., when Shalma- 
neser died, we suddenly find Sargon on <hc 
throne. He was unable to point to any 
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royal ancestors ; but he became the pro- 
genitor of the royal house under which 
Assyria reached the zenith of her j)ower, 
and then rapidly sank. In domestic 
affairs his reign was the counterpart to 
that of Tiglath-pileser, while his foreign 
j)olicy was dictated by the desire to con- 
tinue the operations of the latter and to 
execute the schemes which he had been 
compelled to leave unfinished. We have 
already seen that his instrument for carry- 
ing out these o]^erations differed from 
that of his predecessors ; henceforth the 
Assyrian army consists of mercenaries 
collected from every country and jnovince 
— completely at the disposal of the king 
so long as he can provide them with pay 
and l>ooty, but immediately refusing 
to fight if these are not forthcoming. 
From Saigon’s time onward the “ royal ” 
army is the instrument by which Assyria 
kee])s the Jtast in subjection. 'I'he sovereign 
power in Assyria has therefore devolved 
on the administration— which, according 
to Oriental custom, is equivalent to the 
extortion — of the nobility and priesthood ; 
an Assyrian people, to whom Shalmaneser I. 
and Ashurnasirpal had assigned land in the 
p conquered lU’ovinces, no longer 

easant king now wishes 

p . . to occu]:)y a conquered ])rovmce 
* with new settlers, he must 

meet the difficulty by exchanging the 
])0|)ulations of two provinces situated at 
different ends of the empire. 'I'lie jieasant 
cla.ss in Assyria was extinct ; there were 
only the great landed estates of the 
nobility or of the temples, cultivated by 
slaves or paupers. 

The military ojierations of Sargon, since 
they were in continuation of his pre- 
decessor’s ])lans, were carried out in the 
same regions ; we have once more to do 
with wars in Babylonia against Chaldica 
and Elam, or in Urartu for the j:)ossession 
of the northern districts, or in Palestine, 
where he sought to extend his dominion. 

We have already described Sargon’s 
successes in Babylonia. In Palestine, 
as we have just noted, the annexation 
of Samaria and the “ carrying away of 
the Ten Tribes,” which make the name of 
Sargon of interest to readers of the Bible, 
were merely results of the siege under 
Shalmaneser. Hamath, north of Damascus, 
in Syria, had hitherto avoided this fate 
by the regular payment of its tribute. 
But it became acquainted with the “ good 
will ” of Assyria in 738, when the revolted 
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towns of Hamath were not given back, 
but were added to the province of Simirra. 
Great hopes had been centred on the 
change of the king in Assyria ; thus we 
now find, in 720, in place of the pliant 
king Eni-il, a “ peasant,” laubidi, on the 
throne and in open hostility to Assyria. 
He was allied with Hanno of Gaza, who 
must have submitted to Tiglath-pileser. 
Both clearly rested their hopes on Egypt. 
The newly constructed provinces of A^*pad, 
Simirra, Damascus, and Samaria jo ned 
the cause. The greater part, therefore, 
of Syria and Palestine tried to free them- 
selves from the burden of tribute or of 
service under the Assyrian yoke. But 
the al ies could not decide on combined 
action, a usua defect in such confedera- 
tions of petty states. Hamath was con- 
quered and con- 
stituted a pro- 
vince. Hanno, 
who sought to ca})- 
ture (iaza, was 
defeated near 
Raphia, on the 
southern frontier 
of the territory of 
Gaza. The re- 
volted provinces 
were reduced with- 
out difficulty, and 
tranquillity was 
again restored in 
Syria and Pales- 
t’lie 

S argon could 
now turn his atten- 
tion to his third 
remaining oppo- 
nent, Urartu. Rusas 1. was again active, 
and attem])ted to extend his influence* to 
Northern Syria, and in the east to the 
Median frontier states, and he ap[)arently 
found ready listeners. Thus Sargon’s next 
task, like that of Tiglath-pileser in his 
day, was the subjugation of these disloyal 
vassa’s. 

In 7i() B.c. two towns of the Mannai, on 
the western shore of Lake Urumiya, whose 
king supported Assyria against Urartu, 
were punished because they had gone over 
to the tribe of the Zigirtu, which was 
fr.endly to Urartu; the same lot befell 
other towns which had seceded to Urartu. 
In 718 B.c, one of the princes of Tabal, 
Kiakki of Shinukhtu, was carried prisoner 
to Cappadocia, and his dominions given 
to a loyal neighbour, Matti of Atun. 


In 717 B.c. Carchemish f(^ll, which had 
regularly paid its tribute since' the days 
of Ashuriiasirpal. The annoyances of 
Assyria must have exhausted the patience 
of this wealthy town and driven it to a 
war of desperation. It had vainly looked 
for help to the ruler of the former territory 
of the Khatti in Asia Minor —Mita of 
Muski, as Sargon calls him — that is to 
say, Midas of Phrygia. Pisir s was the 
last king of Carchemish, and the last 
relic of the Khatti rule in Syria became 
thenceforth an Assyrian ])rovincc. ^ 

The years 716 B.c. and 715 brought wars 
in the east of Urartu, where Rusas 
meanwhile had made especial efforts to 
gain Mannai for himself by force ; he had 
thus abandoned Syria and had turned 
more to the east. There he succeeded, 
by stirring up dis- 
putes about the 
throne, in obtain- 
ing the .sceptre for 
UllusLinu, a prince 
favourable to him. 
But before the 
])arty of Urartu 
had won a firm 
footing, Sargon 
;i])l)eared and 
forced the king to 
do homage, and his 
example was fol- 
lowed by the 
Prince of N airi and 
other chiefs of 
those regions. In 
714 war was made 
against Urartu it- 
self. Sargon ad- 
vanced from Mannai ])ast Musasir, the 
con(]uest of which he has re]n*esented in 
his palace, towards Lake Van, while he 
devastated the country along his line ot 
march. According to Sargon’s account, 
Rusas committed suicide, but, in an 

inscri])tion of Rusas himself at Topsana, 
in the district of Rowanduz in Kurdistan, 
it is recorded that he restored the dej)osed 
king of Musasir, and afterwards led his 
armies as far as the mountains of Assyria. 

It would thus seem that Sargon’s 

conquest of Urartu was not so complete 
as he would make it appear. However, 
from this time onward the power of 
Urartu was broken, for it had now to 
fight for its existence with a new enemy 
on its northern frontier, whom we have 
already mentioned — the Cimmerians. 



SARGON WITH HIS VIZIER AND ATTENDANT 
Sarg^on was a king of Assyria, of non-royal descent, who reached 
the throne as the result of a revolt of the priestly reactionaries. 
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Cyprus, who sought assist- 

. ■ 1 .-. from Assyria in their 

"4r ^: '.’V ■ ■■ ^ ■’■■■•■: efforts to expel the Phoe- 

uicians of Tyre from the 

>-°j L eastern part of the island. 

Southern Palestine an 

XX. We am imagine with 

according to Sargon’s ac- 

THE GREAT PALACE OF SARGON AT KHORSABAD COUllt, tOOk part ill it with 

A reconstruction of the gfreat palace erected by Sar^on at Khorsabad, north of Aloab Rlld Kdom, witllOUt 
Nineveh. It was built on an artificial eminence of brick and overlooked the city, matters gO SO far aS 
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THE GREAT PALACE OF SARGON AT KHORSABAD 


Assyria had, it is true, got rid of a rival, 
but by so doing she had weakened the 
bulwark which formed her natural pro- 
tection against the danger now threaten- 
ing from the migration of Aryan 
j)eoples. Henceforth the Assyrian goiuTals 
in the northern frontier j)rovinces care- 
fully watched the struggles of Urartu 
with the Cimmerians and other allied 
lrii)es, and under Ksarhaddon these 
already began to menace Assyrian terri- 

Many districts of the former Patini 
in Syria had already b(H)n annexed ; 
;ind, under Sargon, (iurgumi with its 
cajiital Marqasi, or Marash, shared the 
same fate. Even Kue and some Ca])pa- 
docian districts, among them Kammanu, 
corrcs])onding to tlie ormer Musri, as 
well as Mel tene and Kurnmukh, became 
Assyrian j)rovinces after unsuccessful at- 
tempts at rebellion by their princes, 

I'his marki'd the greatest extension 
of Assyria in tlie north-west. 
Toward the end of Sargon’s reign 
the (iovernor of Kue actually under- |Ho 
look an ex])edition over the 
'raurus in order to check Mita of , ■ ^ ■ ,■*' 
Muski, or Midas of Ph ygia, who ‘ .- ’L. 
was at cmpting to advance against ^ 
Assy;ia in hat region and on the 
Halys. r^. 

When Sargon had seized Babylon , 
he received the presents of se /en 
Greek “ kings ” of Cypr an towns, 

This is the first ascertainable con- EL J i SJ 
tact with lonians.” Those who 
paid homage on this occasion were ^ 
the princes of the western part of piu^gi 
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open resistance, when an Assyrian army 
conquered Ashdod and founded an 
Assyrian colony there. 

In the east, Elam, after the expulsion 
of Merodach-baladan, had not been able 
to assert her influence in Babylonia. The 
quarrel between the two rival states 
showed itself in a dispute as to the throne, 
which occurred in the borderland of 
Elli})i, where two hostile brothers sought 
support, the one from Elam, the other 
from Sargon. After the former, Nibi, 
had driven out his brother Ispabara with 
Elamite assistance, Sargon was obliged 
to restore the latter to the throne. 

Toward the end of Sargon’s reign his 
great })alare, which he had caused to be 
built to the north of Nineveh at the foot 
of the mountains, was finished and 
solemnly taken possession of. The royal 
residence was thus removed from Kalkhi. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO SARGON’S PALACE 
This fine gate, which can be seen in the bird’s eye view of the whole 
palace given above, suggests the magnificence or an Assyrian palace. 
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But Sargon had been raised to the throne 
by the ])arty which formerly had their 
headquarters in Ashur. Since, however, 
Ashur itself was not adapted from its 
position to be the seat of government, 
Sargon founded a new cajhtal of bis own, 
Dur-Sharrukin, the “ castle of Sargon,” 
or Khorsabad, on the model of his legend- 
ary prototype, Sargon of Agade, whose 
name he, indeed, adopted on his acces- 
sion : ” Sargon the second ” he was called 
by his loyal scribes. The inscri])ti{)ns 
and sculptures from the palace of Dur- 
Sharrukin — exca- 
vated by Botta in 
the years 1842 -1845 
—are the chief au- 
thorities for the his- 
tory of his reign. 

Sargon’s death took 
jdace in the year 
705. We have no 
particulars concern- 
ing it, though it 
a[)pears from a refer- 
ence to it by Senna- 
cherib that he met 
with a violent end 
and “ was not buried 
in his house,” that 
is to say, no 
proper burial was 
accorded to him. 
riiis can only 
iiK’an that he fell 
fighting with bar- 
barians, as Cyrus 
did. Such baiba- 
rians were almost 
exclusively to be 
found on the nor- 
thern frontier of 
bis empire, among 
the I lido - Ger- 

manic tribes, the 
(immerians and 
“Scythians.” It 
may, therefore, have been in a war with 
one of these peoples that Sargon met his 
death. The song in Isaiah, chapter xiv, 
4-21. referred in later times to the death 
of a king of Babylon, may have been origin- 
‘dly composed on Sargon’s unexpected 
<leath. The hopes therein expressed were, 
to some extent, realised, for Palestine and 
Iduenicia attempted a great rebellion. 

Sanherib, or Sennacherib, who reigned 
from 704 to 681 B.C., was first occupied in 
l^abylonia and with an expedition to the 


Zagros in 702 ; there he chastised the 
Kashshu, a remnant of the old Kassites 
which had preserved their independence 
and the lasubigalla. Then, in 701, ho 
turned to Palestine. 

Two princes in particular were the soul 
of the revolt there — Luli of Tyre and Heze- 
kiah of Judah. The former was ” king 
of the Sidonians.” He possessed Tyre 
and Sidon, with a territory which began 
south of Beirut and extended to Philistia ; 
in addition, the east of Cyprus belonged 
to him, with the most important town, 
Kition. We have 
already seen that tlif^ 
west cf the island 
was in the possession 
of “ lonians,” and 
joined A s s y 1 i a 
through enmity to 
the Phoenicians. 
Hopes had also b- en 
entertained of Mero- 
da('h - baladan, but 
he had been quickly 
driven out ; and jiro- 
mises of support bad 
also been received 
from Egypt. Heze- 
kiab was leader 
of the revolt here 
owing to the fact 
that the anti • 
Assyrian jiarty in 
Ekron, a town of 
Philistia, de])Osed 
King Padi, wbo 
favoured Assyria, 
and gave him uj) 
to Heze kiab. 
Sucb was tbe 

state of affairs 
whicb bad arisen 
between 705 and 
702. 

Wlum Senna- 
cberib set out in 
the year 701 and marched along the coast 
cf Pbcenicia it again apix'ared that 

each of the confederated states had 

counted on an annihilation of the dreaded 
tyrant by the others : there was no 
combined resistance. The Phoenician 
states, Arvad and Gebal, paid tribute ; the 
same thing was done by the southern states 
of Philistia, as well as by the neighbours of 
Judah — Ammon, Moab, and Edom. Luli 
surrendered Sidon and fled to Cyprus, 
where he died soon afterwards. The only 
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Bricks from the gate of the palace enamelled with 
coloured representations of winged Assyrian deities. 



DECORATIONS SARGON’S PALACE 


A favourite decoration with the Assyrians, and practically the only 
decoration used by the Babylonians, were bricks enamelled with 
bi^ight colours, so lasting that they are now still vivid and clear. 
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resistance was offered by Tyre, which 
Sennacherib besieged in vain, and by 
Hezekiah. Sennacherib installed a new 
king, Ithobal, at Sidon, so that the 
“ Sidonian ” kingdom was again broken 
III) its two component parts. Then 
he marched southward to Judah, where 
Hezekiah, trustir to the a])proaching 
Siege Kgyi>ii;i'i hf-ll'. was ])(:rsevcring 

in his resistance. He con- 
Jerusalem Ekron, defeated the re- 

lieving army, which consisted * 
of troops of the “ j)rinces of Musri, or Egypt, 
and the king of Melukha,” and gradually 
took forty-six fortified j)lace.s in Judah. 
He then aj)pearcd before the ca|)ital and 
closely invested it. But the besieged 
held out, trusting to the disorders which 
were expecterl to bn^ak out in Babylonia ; 
in the end, Sennacherib had to withdraw 
without capturing Jerusalem itself. The 
indc])(Midence of Judah was saved for the 
time being. Hezekiali, however, forfeited 
the greater ])art ol his territory, for the 
conquered towns were dividcal among his 
neighbours, and he himself lost no time 
in again oftering his submission. 

Aft(‘r the destruction of Babylon in (xSq, 
Sennacherib was able to turn once more to 
the west. Soin(' })etty wars had meanwhile 
occurred in ('a])))ado(da, or Khilakkn, and 


the province of Kammanu, constituted by 
Sargon. Some attempts of “ lonians '' to 
land in Cilicia are also said to have been 
repulsed. No further conquests of im- 
])ortance were made there, and there was 
no expansion of territory by the forma- 
tion of new provinces. Tyre had success- 
fully stood a siege in 701 and maintained 
its independence. The reinforcements from 
Egypt who marched to Hezekiah’s aid 
had been repulsed, it is true, but vSemna- 
clieril) had not ventured to chastise them. 
He now undertook an expedition against 
Egypt. Jerusalem, too, feared his chas- 
tisement, but once more fortune was 
favourable. The Assyrian army did 
not enter the country ; on the march 
thither it was destroyc^d, probably by a 
pestilence. Certainly the expedition was 
disastrous. Sennacherib had to return 
. . to Nineveh with the loss of his 

^ army, there he was carried 

A many 

Oriental kings : he was mur- 
dered during a rebellion headed by his 
sons. 

The reign of Sennach('rib had been 
nowhiMe successful. He had attempted 
to solve the l^abylonian problem by 
force, and apparently had acc'omplished 
his purpose ; but evem in Jkibylonia he 








CAPTIVES OF THE ASSYRIAN HOSTS ON THE MARCH, TO THE CAPITAL 
This is a continuation of the Assyrian bas-relief of which part is prodiiced on the opposite page, showing a people 
carried away into captivity with their household goods and cattle. Probably it is a representation of the Jewish captivity 


rt'ccived from Klam at least as many 
defeats as he inflicted. Thus, in the year 
()()4 H.C., while his army was ])lundering in 
Klam, the Elamites laid waste Northern 
Babylonia, and took his son Ashui-nadin- 
shuni prisoner. In the west, if we com- 
pare him with 'riglath-pileser and vSargon, 
lie distinctly failed, since he was unable 
to take either Tyn^ or Jerusalem. H(‘ 
did not win any provinces of importance 
either in the east toward INIedia. or in tht* 
west in Asia Minor, where his jiredecessors 
had made their most valuable con(|uests. 
We notice especially tlu* absence of any 
atteinjit to lace the menacing danger in 
the north ; the Aryan tribes wt're 
sjireading more and mori^ widely in tlu* 
ri'gions of llrartu and the Mannai. 

Sennacherib’s failures ex])lain his end. 
H(^ had come to the throne as the candi- 
date of the 


Sennacherib’s 
Reign a 
Failure 


‘ Assyrian ” military party, 
and when he lost his army 
he fell a victim to the opjx)- 
sition, the “ Babylonian ” 
party. There must, however, 
liave been separate sections within the 
latter. . Its real and natural leader was 
obviously Esarhaddon, who administered 
Babylon.' But one of his brothers must have 
attempted to forestall him in Assyria ; and 
he was probably the leader of the rebellic n 
in which Sennacherib was murdered “ as 
he was worshipping in the temple of his 
^od,” according to the Biblical account. 


Esarhaddon turned against liim and 
defeat t*d the army of the insurgents in 
IMeliteiUi, to which country it liad re- 
treated, relying on the help of Aimenia. 
the deadly enemy of Assyria. Esarhaddon 
thus became king of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. 

W'e know that he pursued a home ])olicy 
quite opposed to that of his father ; the 
_ . j . most lasting work of his reign 

Esarhuddou reiniilding of Babylon, 

a ivi ISC effects of this j)olicy were 

siK'h as they could not fail to 
be ; the civilisation of Babylonia and 
Me.so])otamia oiv'e more llourislu'd, and the 
supremacy over Nearer Asia was secured. 
It proved to be a mcjmentous change lor 
Assyria, which was the ruling })ower of the 
jxu'iod. In other re^ju'cts h.sarhaddon is 
one of the figures in Assyrian history 
which harmonist; most with modern con- 
ceptions. We n*ad less Iretpiently ol cruel 
punishments inllicted on rebels. Aiu:, 
above all, at his court a taste; for literary 


activity must have jaevailed, which was 
certainly connected with his jn'eference 
for Babylon. Ashurbani])al boasts of the 
literacy '^education which was givtm him, 
and to it we are indebted for the collection 
of his celebrattHl library. 

Tlic Assyrian empire under Esarhaddon, 
as under Sennacherib and even later, 
obtained no considerable additions apart 
from the valueless conquest of Egypt. 
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SENNACHERIB. AN ASSYRIAN KING WHOSE REIGN WAS A FAILURE 
Sennacherib was put on the throne by the military party in Assyrian politics, but his wars were everywhere 
failures, and he was murdered in a rebellion of the pro-Babylonian party, headed by his own son, Esarhaddon. 
He is here shown in a bas-relief, now in the British Museum, on his throne before the Jewish city of Lachish. 

Esarhadclon’s wars wore, on the whole, upon the district of Babylon and Borsippa ; 

merely directed to the maintenance and and how they had been defeated and driven 

complete j.'rotection of the territory already off by Erba-Marduk, who, in return for his 

subjugated. There were attempts at re- services, was recognised as king of Baby- 

volt by the Chaldreans in Babylonia during Ion. The Chaldteans appear to have been 

his reign, but matters sto])])ed short at more successful than the Aramaeans, and 

revolts, and did not go so far as the setting to have established themselves firmly in 

uj) of a rival prince. In the “ Country of the province of Babylon, and the adjoining 

the Sea ” a grandson of Merodach-baladan, territory of Borsippa. The restoration of 

Nabu-zer-napishti-ushteshir, made an at- Babylon necessitated the recovery of what 

tempt to seize Southern Babylonia and liad been unlawfully ap})ropriated, and 

advanced to Ur, but he was forced on the this could not be clone without force. Their 

approach of an Assyrian army to fly to “king,” Shamash-ibni, was deposed in 

Elam. There, however, contrary to the favour of Nabu-ushallim, a member of a 

old tradition, he found no asylum, and different family. In the negotiations which 

was murdered. His brother Naid-Marduk subsequently took place under Shamash- 

considered it, therefore, more prudent to shum-ukin as to the conditions of the 

leave this place of Tcfuge and walk into tenure and the rights of some villages 

the very jaws of the lion ; he was par- situated in the district of Bit-Dakuri, the 

cloned by Esarhaddon and installecl as latter came forward as superior lord. The 
ruler in the “ Country of the Sea.” ^ district of Babylon and Borsippa was evi- 

The affairs in connection with’ Bit- dently retaken from the Chaldieans. 

Dakuri serve to illustrate the conditions Khumbakhaldash of Elam, as we have 
which the destruction of Babylon had already seen, had not received the fugitive 

produced, and to characterise the Chal- grandson of Merodach-baladan. Neverthe- 

decans generally. We have already de- less, in the year 674 he raided Northern 

scribed how on Sennacherib^s dej)arfure Babylonia as far as Sippar, which conse- 

certain Aramjean tribes had descended qucntly suffered great loss. Esarhaddon 
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was no better able than Sargon or Senna- 
cherib to seek out this dangerous enemy 
in his own inaccessible country. He was 
content to secure the loyalty of the tribe 
of the Gambuli, settled on the Elamite 
frontier near the mouth of the Tigris, and 
to entrust their chief, in his fortress of 
vShapi-Bel, which was strengthened for the 
])ui'pose, with the protection of the fron- 
tiers ; a policy adopted at all times by 
Oriental states. Esarhaddon established 
friendly relations with Urtaki, the brother 
and successor of Khumbakhaldash. Urtaki 
sent back the images which had been 
carried off from Sippar in the preceding 
year, even obtaining assistance from 


still bore the name of Sidon — and became 
the seat of an Assyrian governor. Sidon 
then remained a province, and did not 
again have kings of its own until the Persian 
era ; the town of Esarhaddon became the 
nucleus of the later Sidon. Sanduarri of 
Kundi — perhaps Kyinda, the old name of 
the fortress of the later Anchiale — and Sizu, 
a Cilician prince, had been allied with 
Abd-milkot. After a three years’ resistance 
his castles fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians, and Sanduarri’s head was 
brought to Nineveh almost at the same 
time as that of Abd-milkot. 

Tyre offered a more obstinate resistance. 
The “ island ” of Sidon must have been 



NORTH-EASTERN FACADE AND GRAND ENTRANCE TO SENNACHERIB’S PALACE 

It was the ambition of every Assyrian monarch to build himself a new palace, exceeding in ^ grandeur and 
splendour those of his predecessors. The above is a restoration, by Sir A. H. Layard, of Sennacherib’s great palace. 


ICsarliaddon on the occasion of a famine 
in Elam, and this worked for peace. 

In the west, Tyre, after 701, persevered 
in its resistance, ar\d after 694 or so found 
a supporter in Egypt under the Ethiopian 
king, Tirhakah, who wa.*^’ eager for victory. 
vSidon also, which had been severed from 
Tyre by vSennacherib, now revolted in 678 
under the new king, Abd-milkot, or Abdi- 
milkutti, the .successor of Ithobal. It was 
captured, and the old town, w^hich, like 
1 yre and Arvad, lay on an island, together 
with the national objects of worship, was 
destroyed. A new town was built on the 
mainland, which received the name of 
Kar-Ashur-akhu-iddina, “ the £a.stle of 
hsarhaddon ” — in reality, of course, it 


situated close to the mainland. The island 
of Tyre was more difficult to ca])ture, and 
was taken for the first time by Alexander 
by meaii'^ of his famous mole, which then 
connected Tyre permanently with the 
mainland. When Esarhaddon marched 
against Egypt, he was compelled to at- 
tempt the capture of Tyre, and besieged 
it by land, occupying Ushu, which is 
.‘situated there, and cutting off- the inhabi- 
tants of the island from all access to the 
land by means of counter- walls. But the 
island, which was supplied with provisions 
from the sea, held out until the news came 
from Egypt of the expulsion of Tirhakah, 
in 670. King Ba’al then considered further 
resistance useless, and offered to pay 
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tribute. His submission was accepted conquered l)y Mukallu, probably the chief 
under the usual condition that lie retained of a Tabal or similar tribe, and that the 


only what he actually then possessed — 
that is, he kept nothing but the island city 
of Tyre itself, while an Assyrian j:)rovinco 
was constructed out of the territory held 
by the Assyrians on the mainland. 

In this year, 670 b.c., the stele of Senjirli 
was set up, wliich shows us Tirhakah and 
Ba’a! as subject kings Ixd'ore Esarhaddon. 
riie representation on it was finished, and 
the inscription was about to b(^ engraved 
when Tirhakah suddenly returned to 
Egypt, and Ba’al, who indeed had hardly 


latter, in alliance with Ishkallu of Tabal, 
had become dangerous to the Assyrian 
claims. We learn of this fact from questions 
upon the subject asked of the oracle in the 
teinjdc of Shamash, the sun-god. We may 
conchuh; that the Assyrian possessions in 
the direction of Asia Minor had grown less. 

'I'hese same taldets of oracles afford 
us the bt‘st account of the great Aryan 
movement in the north, in Armenia. 
The governors of the froniier provinces 
no longer, under Sennacherib, 


anything left to lose, once me 
Tli(; en(l of the inscri])tion, in 
which it hud been intended 
to give an account of Ba’al’s 
submission, was therefore in- 
tentionally omitted. When 
Tirhakah had been driven out 
for the second time, in 608 , 
and l yre had becai besu'ged 
for five years in all, from (lyj 
to ()()8 — the Assyrian blockad- 
ing lines had practically re- 
mained effective throughout 
the ])eriod ““ then Ba’al once 
more submitted. Tyre, this 
time also imconquered, re- 
taiiual its independence, but 
its authority was restricted to 
the small island. Its tenitory 
oil the mainlaml was no* giv'en 
back, but remained under 
Assyrian governmciit. 

The piTssessioii of all the 
tiading towns on the Syrian 
coast, es[)ecially Gaza, the 
terminus of the caravan route, 
as well as of Edom, through 
which the route ran, brought 
Assyria into contact with the 
Arabian tribes who were en- 


r(i revolted. report the 



ESARHADDON 
From the famous stele of Senjirli, 
showing the kings of Egypt and 
Tyre subject before Esarhaddon. 


reverses whicdi Urartu has 
sustained from the Cim- 
merians ; they now anxiously 
inquire of the sun-god whether 
the threatening enemies, the 
Cimmerians, Saparda, Ash- 
kuza, or the Medes, who were 
already devastating adjoining 
districts, would sjiare the 
Assyrian province^ ; they ask 
if the Assyrian troops will 
suc('(H‘d in relieving be- 
leaguered towns or in re- 
covering those already taken. 
That is quit(^ a different story 
from Sargon’y announcements 
of vict(a'ii\s. And when Esar- 
haddon tells of victories over 
('immerians and Ashkiiza, he 
I'aimot rejiort any results 
gaincfl by them. We may, 
llierefore, conchidi^ that such 
victories at the best were won 
only over roving bands, if 
they did not actually consist 
in a retreat. On the whole, 
it is evident that Assyria’s 
power was waning. Negotia- 
tions w(^re now begun with 
the barbarians on a basis of 


gaged in the overland trade. Sennacherib 
had tried to subjugate the Arabians of the 
plains, and had undertaken an expedition 
by which he overthrew the “ kingdom 
ot Aribi which existed there, took tlie 
capital, and brought the queen, together 
wit h the gods, to Assyria. Esarhaddon now 
.sent these back on receiving a.ssurances 
of obedience. On the borders of Cilicia 
and Cajipadocia there we constant 
disturbances. Esarhaddon tells us of an 
inroad into the district of the Dua in the 
Taurus, adjoining Tabal. The Assyrian 
historical inscriptions tell us nothing ot 
the fact that Melid, or Malatia, had been 


equality. Esarhaddon looked round for 
allies against the threatening Cimmerians, 
and found them in their neigliboiirs on the 
east, the Ashkuza, whose king, Bartatua, 
actually received a daughter of the king 
to wife. We .shall again meet these 
Ashkuza as allies of Assyria in its last 
days. 

The expedition to Media, where, after 
the disa])pearance of the Namri and 
Pansua, the Aryan element become 
increasingly prominent, arc of no 
real importance. It was certainly an 
easy task for a disciplined Assyrian army 
to subjugate isolated tribes and bring 
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booty and prisoners homo with tlicm. 
But the expeditions as far as the “ Salt 
Desert ” to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea and up to the Demavend had no 
lasting results ; new tribes immediately 
pressed forward, and where one wave of 
this flood of nations exhausted itself, 
others kept rolling on. Here the destiny 
of the old Oriental civilisation, in sjnte of 
lh(i victories claimed in the inscriptions, 
was inevitably fulfilling itsc?lf. Still, no 
l)lame can be attached to the Assyrian 
king if he did not recognise the full extcuit 
of the danger and tried to derive new 
n'venues from the conquest of other lands. 

Esarhaddon can re- 
cord one success which 
had not yet fallen to 
any Assyrian king : he 
compiered Egy[)t. In 
so doing he certaiiih^ 
took into consideration 
the necessity of con- 
cpicst for Assyria, to 
provide emidoyment 
and booty for the mer- 
('onary army on whose 
spears the existenc(i of 
tlie em|)ire depended. 

He was furtlKU' influ- 
enced by considerations 
of state policy. 

Egypt was as much 
(k'lxmdent on Palestine 
as the countries lying 
on the Euphrates. 11 
these latter required the 
ports on the M('diter- 
ranean, Palestine was 
for Egy|)t the nearest 
and most |)romising 
country, if it ever 
wished to exj)and. As 
long, therefore, as we 
can trace back the 
history of these countries, Egypt is either 
in possession of Palestine, or is trying to 
w'in it back. It interfered, therefore, in 
all revolts against Assyria, but usually 
tailed to render the promised help. “ The 
broken reed which jderces the hand of 
him who leans on it ” was the phrase 
already coined by Isaiah for the false 
promises of assistance. The 
continual unrest in Palestine made it 
prudent to ju'event the disturber of the 
peace from doing further damage ; Sen- 
nacherib had already tried to do this on 
his last expedition when he lost his army.. 

I 


Esarhaddon renewed the attempt; all 
the more because Egyi)t had again become 
united under the Ethiopian Tirhakah, 
against whom Sennacherib’s ex])cdition 
was directed, and who was a bolder spirit 
than the last Pharaohs. We have seen 
that he was imjdicated in the revolt of 
Tyre, which broke out in 673. The Baby- 
lonian chronicle records in this same year 
a deleat of the Assyrians in Egypt ; the 
first attempt to attack Tirhakah in his 
own country had miscarried. In 671, 
how(‘V(‘r, a newv army advanced against 
Egypt, and Tirkakah could not withstand 
it. 1 he. Assyrians advanced irresistibly 
from Iskhupri, where 
the first battle took 
place, as far as Memphis 
ill fifteen days. Tirha- 
kah five times offered 
resistance, and was him- 
self w'ounded in battle ; 
he then fled to Thebes. 
Mi‘inphis was taken in 
the advance “ in a halt 
day.” The family of 
Tirhakah and rich trea- 
sures fc'll there into the 
hands of the Assyrians; 
filty-tive statues ot kings 
were brought to Nineveh. 
Tirhakah s(?ems to have 
be(in unable to remain 
in Thebes. His army 
was scattered, and as a 
foreigner he found no 
support in Egypt. Ih' 
thus fled back to “Kush ” 
— that is, Nubia— and 
evacuated Thebes. 

The Assyrian king 
placed twenty-two 
” kings,” or governors, 
over the separate dis- 
tricts of Egypt, who are 
all enumerated for us by his son Ashur- 
banipal. But each of them received an 
.Assyrian official as overseen*, with a large 
body of Assyrian officials at his side. 
The most southern district named is 
Thebes. This fact shows within what 
narrow limits the AssyTian sovereignty 
was recognised. Esarhaddon therefore 
uses ('xtravagant language when he styles 
himself after this success, “ King of 
the kings of Musur, or Lower Egypt, 
Paturisi, or Upper Egypt, and Kush.” 
Even the Senjirli stele, which, like a 
memorial carved at the mouth of the Nahr 
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Son of Esarhaddon, whom he rebelled against, 
assuming the crown before his father’s death. 
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cl-Kelb, near Beirut, glorifies this victory, 
expresses rather the wish than the accom- 
plished fact when it represents Tirhakah 
as a prisoner, a ring through his lips, im- 
ploring mercy on his knees before Esar- 
haddon. This sui)remacy lasted only a 
few months, w'hen Tirhakah came once 
more upon the scene. The Ethiopian 
e D l^^ct no Egyptian ; and 

. . we see tliat he liad fled only 

Father order to bring up a new 

army. Meanwhile Esarhaddon 
was again in Assyria, where he had to cope 
with a rebellion, at the bottom of which 
was his son Ashurl)anipal ; 'I'irhakah 
had naturally been jn'ivy to this. Then 
an “ express messenger ” came to Nine- 
veh and announcinl that Tirliakah had 
cccu))ied th(‘ whoh' country once more, and 
was again ruling as king in Memphis, 
having driven out or crushed the Assyrians 
who were in the land. 'riu‘ Egyptians 
must have looked on at this “ restoration 
of settled order ” with the calmness with 
which this ])eople, accustomed for thou- 
sands of years to o])])ression, have ac- 
qui(\sced in their nunu rous mastcTs before 
and sinc(‘. 

Aftc'r the internal affairs in Assyria had 
been arranged, and Ashurbani|)al and his 
brother Shainash-shum-ukin harl been 
crowned in f)b(S, the army was once more 
available for E^gypt. Esarhaddon himself 
started thithc'r ; lu' had become siipcT- 
tliious at home, and was certainly suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the nature of an 
Oriental throne to s(‘e that there was little 
left for him but to die. Ih^ actually died 
on the march in b()8. 'I'he caiujiaign was 
therefore brought to an end in the reign 
of Ashurbanipal, as he himself records. 

The causes w'hich had led to the corona- 
tion of Ashurbanipal have already been 
mentioned in their ])lace. When Esar- 
haddon wished to put till' coping-stone to 
his work, and to have himself or Shamash- 
shum-ukin, his son by a Babylonian 
woman, proclaimed king in the 
b hlr Babylon, the 

Sons time had come for the Assyrian 
parly to take action. In 
669 B.C., so the Babylonian chronicle 
announces, “ the king put death many 
nobles in Assyria ; ” yet Ashurbanipal 
reports that when he was proclaimed 
successor to the throne and co-regent at 
the beginning of 668 he had “ interceded 
for them. Elsarhaddon had clearly in- 
tended that Shamash-^hunvukin should 
J682 


be at once crowned king of Babylon, in 
order that the power might be secured to 
him on his own death. This scheme was 
now frustrated. With Ashurbanipal the 
A.ssyrian military and aristocratic party 
gained the day over the Babylonian priests 
and citizens. Under Ashurbanipal’s long 
reign, from 668 to 626 b.c., the Assyrian 
military system, with its army of merce- 
naries, a strange medley from the lands of 
every rul('r, achieved its final trium])hs. 

The success of tlie Elgyptian campaign, 
in the course of which Esarhaddon died, 
was rapid and complete. The' army with 
which Tirhakah attem})tcd to defend 
Lower E'gypt was defeated near Karbaniti, 
the E'gyptian city of Oarbana ; he 
abandoned Memphis to its fate and with- 
drew to Thebi's. In “ one month and 
ten days ” the Assyrian army advanced 
thither. Tirhakah, who could not rc]wse 
any confidence in the population of th(^ 
caintal, ])referred to evacuate this town, 
and entrenched himself higher up stream 
on both banks of the Nile, obviously in 
ordiT to l)ar the jiassage of the river ]dain. 
I'he Assyrian army did not advance 

^ lieyond Thebes, and Ashurliani- . 

Temporary 

kings only in the districts 
11}) to this point. Tn the same 
year, or soon afterwards, Tirhakah died 
while holding his entnuichments. Elis 
sneex'ssor in Napata was Tamit- Ammon, 
his ‘^isb'r’s son, who at once assumed 
the aggressive. The Assyrian army must 
have already left I'hebes, and the nephew 
of Tirhakah had no ditTiculty in seizing the 
rest of E^gy})t. The Assyrian garrison in 
Mem})his alone offered resistance. Taniit- 
Aminon invested it and took up a strong 
position at On, or Eleliojiolis, to the north 
of it. Once more an cxjircss messenger 
reached Nineveh with the tidings, and the 
Assyrian army started by forced marches 
to tlu^ relief of the besiegcMl. Tanut-Am- 
mon thereii})on abandoned the siege and 
evacuated the country as far as Thebes, 
where he tried to hold his own. But the 
town was cajitured in 667 or 666, and the 
Ethiopians were forced to abandon Egypt. 
Ashurbanipal was able once more to install 
his provincial princes. But this state of 
affairs did not last long. The Assyrian 
supremacy naturally enabled the E2gyptiar 
princes to get rid of the Kushites. When 
that object was attained, they had only to 
devise a way of ridding themselves of their 
not less troublesome ally. Within two years 
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Psammetichiis, son of Necho, to whom 
Ashurbanipal had given the districts of 
Memphis and Sais, declared himself inde- 
pendent. The Assyrian army was occu- 
pied elsewhere, and thus Egyptian diplo- 
macy proved successful in its plan. It had 
driven the Kushites out of the country 
with the help of Assyria, and now seized 
the right moment for robbing their helper 
of his reward. Ashurbanipal comjdained 
of similarly base ingratitude from Gyges 
of Lydia. The Cimmerians, at the very 
time of his accession, had made aggressive 
movements towards T.ydia, and had crossed 
the Halys. Since Assyria had aided the 
Ashkiiza against the Cimmerians, Oyges 
asked hel]) from Ashurbanipal, whose Cili- 


according to Ashurbanipars account, in 
answer to his fervent prayer : Gyges failed 
to ward off a fresh attack of the Cimmerians. 
He fell in battle, and Lydia was overrun 
by barbarians. Gyges’ son, whose name 
is not mentioned by Ashurbanij)al, but 
whom Herodotus calls Ardys, offered his 
submission. But Ashurbanipal still re- 
frained from sending any effective aid ; 
the Lydians were forced to hel]) them- 
selves. The attack of the Cimmerians 
did not break u]) until it reached Cilicia, 
on the Assyrian frontier, although 
its defeat hardly seems to have been due 
to any efforts on the ])art of Assyria. 
This all took place in bbS n.c. and the 
succeeding years. 



ASHURBANIPAL DEFEATS TEUMMAN, KING OF ELAM 


About 660 H.C., the Elamites descended on Babylonia. This resulted in a succession of wars between the Assyrian 
and Elamite kings, which finally led to the capture of Susa, the capital, and the annihilation of Elam, thus 
destroying a “buffer state” which could guard Assyria from the advancing Aryan tribes of barbarians. 


cian and Cappadocian possessions, as they, 
adjoined Lydian territory, were equally 
threatened. Ashurbani})al helped him, in- 
deed, by offering Jirayers to Ashur, which 
])roved so effective that in the end Gyges 
conquered the dreaded enemy. He sent 
two chiefs from among the prisoners in 
chains to Nineveh, where the strange- 
looking barbarians, “ whose language was 
understood by no interpreter,” caused great 
astonishment. The thankle.ss Lydian 
thought that by doing this he had shown 
sufficient gratitude. He sent no more 
embassies or ” presents,” and actually 
supported the revolt of Psammctichus, not 
by prayers, but by auxiliaries. This out- 
rageous conduct soon met with punishment, 


In 608 also, after Tirhakah had evac- 
uated Thebes for the second time, Ba’al 
of Tyre finally submitted. He was com- 
pelled to be content with retaining only 
his island city. Hie king of Arvad, 
lakinlu, who had certainly reposed hopes 
in Tirhakah, now j^aid tribute again and 
sent his sons as hostages and pages to 
the Assyrian court. Another expedition 
against the rebellious Mannai on Lake 
Urumiya, in which district the Ashkuza, 
allies to Assyria, were expanding their 
power, falls within the first years of 
Ashurbanipal’s reign. It is not difficult 
to imagine the reasons which induced 
King Akhsheri to suspend payment of 
tribute. With the Ashkuza in the country. 
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who were still allied with the suzerain, 
the revenues would l)e in a sorry condition. 
But when the Assyrian army advanced, 
Akhsheri fell a victim to a rebellion, and 
his son Ihilli submitted to the Assyrians. 

About the same time there were ex- 
peditions ai^ainst soim; Median chiefs. 
Ashurl)ani])al did not advance in 
this dire('tion so far as Ksarhaddon 
Elam Sar^on ; this n^gion had already 
been Hooded by tlui great stream 
of nations. 

War witli Klam broke out afresli in (>bo 
n.c. or somevvliat later ; and once more 
I lie IClainiles were th(i aggressors. For 
ihc last few years, since Ksarhaddon’s 
dmt\ there had been jieace with Urtaki. 
Now, having made an agreement with 
the chiefs of Babylonian tribes, especially 
those of the (iambuli, he tried to estab- 
lish hinvadf lirmly in Babylonia, and lor 
this purpose d('S])at('hed an army thither. 
Ashurbanipal does not a[)j)ear to have had 
his army rc'ady : it was only when the 
Islamite's apfieanul before' Babylon itself 
that he interpose'el and dreive them back 
over the! Ironlier. He eliel not venture 
farther. Assyria thus, after the erne 
attack le'd by Sennae'herib, which was 
acceimpanied by such elisastrenis cein- 
sequences, always remaiiu'el on the de- 
lensive against ISlam. Urtaki died se)on 
alter. 'I'lie e-oiuj^heatious following on 
the change of kings led to war with 
Teummaii, who advanced ein Neirthern 
Babylemia, l)ul was torced te) return alter 
reae'liing Dui-ilu. An As^yiiiu army now 
marclu’d lor the! first time through the 
j lasses e)f the Zagreis tei Klam and uj) te) 
the walls e)f ,Susa itself, 'fhe successes of 
Kurigalzu and Ne!buchadnezzar I. were 
thus rejicateel. 'fins war ceinclueks the 
operations during the lirst half of Ashur- 
banijiaTs reign. 

All the succeeeling wars of Ashurbanipal 
are e'onnected with the great rebellion of 
Shamash-shum-ukin, whiedi broke out 
n . oiienlv in B.c. The Assy 
^ nan army asserted its siqienority 
Brother suppression of it ; but 

the sympathy which Shamash- 
.slmm-ukin had found everywhere, the 
hopes which had l.ieen r-isv'd by his 
efforts in every part of the realm, showed 
at the same time that thi! ciinpire was held 
together only by forci', and that it would 
infallibly tall to j)i('Ct!S if the help of its 
army of merccnaiies should be withdrawn. 
Ashurbanipal did not, indeed, treat Baby- 
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Ion as Sennacherib did, but, as a represen- 
tative of the “ Assyrian ” policy, he 
acted like Tiglath-pilcscr and Shalmaneser. 
This is shown very clearly from the fact 
that he himself, jirecisely as they did, 
assumed the crown of Babylon, and 
reigned there under the name of Kanda- 
lanu from 647 to 626 B.c. 

Once more Babylon had received from 
Elam the strongest SLii)port during the 
rebellion. The result of this was a suc- 
cession of wars, which finally led to the 
capture of Susa and the complete annihi- 
lation of Elam. Assyria, however, which 
made no effort to retain the conquered 
territory, gained only one result : she 
jilaced the neighbouring country at the 
iiK'rcy of the advancing Aryan tribes. 
Just as in Urartu, so here she had 
destroyt!d the “ buffer state ” which could 
guard her from this enemy. Tlw progress 
of the annihilation itself, during which 
we see that Elam suffered from continual 
disturbances, will be better treated in the 
history of Elam. In Babylonia itself, as 
was naturally to be expected, 

. , the different tribes had been 

Destroyed Won ovcr by Shamash- 

shum-ukin ; the Gambuli and 
Fu(|udu, as well as some Chakhean states, 
were chastised for it. The overthrow of 
iMerodach - baladan’s grandson in the 
“ ('ountry of the .Sea ” was connected 
with this cam])aign, and contributed its 
share to the complications with Elam. 

In Phcx^nicia, at this time, Ilshu, the 
town on the mainland facing Tyre, and 
Akko were punished. The “ province of 
'fyre ” had, therefore, attempted a re- 
bellion ; this seems to have been the 
only practical result which the appeal of 
Shamash-shum-ukin effected in the west. 

The king of Urartu, Sarduri III., now 
voluntarily courted the suzerainty of 
Assyria, and in 644 b.c. sent an embassy 
to Ashurbani})al ; the invasions of the 
Aryan tribes forced him to take this step. 
This is the last event which Ashurbanipal 
himself records of his reign. 

We have no records for the last years of 
Ashurbani pal’s reign : this is a rather 
long gap, ten or fifteen years, perhaps. 
We may assume generally from his 
victories that he upheld the prestige of 
Assyria. The fact that he remained king 
of Babylon up to his death is also in 
favour of this assumption. The rapid 
downfall which followed shows how this 
prestige was due to one man and his army. 




THE LAST KING OF ASSYRIA DIES HIS PALACE 

When Nineveh fell, in 607 It.c., its last kingf, Sin-shar-ishkun, set fire to his palace and perished in the flames. 

also records this fate for Sardanapalus, the famous Ashurbanipal, and the celebrated picture by the French 
Artist, L. Chalon, from which the above illustration is reproduced, is known as “The Death of Sardanapalus.’ 
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Asl 111 rhnni pal’s renown in the modern 
world rests ratlier upon his patronage of 
literature than upon his victories, which, 
however, made his name, under the form 
“ Sardanapalus,” celebrated even in clas- 
sical legend. He founded in his palace at 
Nineveh a library of cuneiform tablets, 
which contaimHl copies cl all the Babylonian 
c , literary productions and old 

Patron of inscriptions which his emis- 
I u... 4 saries were able to discover 

rluring a ]:)rolonged search 
through the ancient cities and temples of 
the land. We owe to th • remains of this 
great library, which have now been 
recovered and are preserved in the British 
Museum, almost all our knowledge of Baby- 
lonian literature and of many valuable 
documents, of which ;he originals are lost. 
Ashurbanipal’s victories do not stand alone 
in Assyria, but he is unique among Assyrian 
kings in that he found jileasiire in obtain- 
ing CO j lies of tlui ancient records and in 
reading them himself. Without the wealth 
of tablets which have come down to us 
•from his loyal library at Nineveh we 
should have no conception of the high 
level of literary achievement to which 
the Babylonians and Assyrians attained. 

Assyria had at least two kings after 
Ashurbanijial, Astiui -1 il-ilani and Sin-shar- 
ishkun. Little is known of their niigns. 
Babylon was lost upon the death of Ashur- 
banipal, but not the whole of Baby- 
lonia, of which some parts were k(‘pt 
until the end. We are not informed 
how long cither of them reigned, nor 
are we certain that the throne was not 
occupied by other rulers in addition 
to them. 

We have at present only some slight 
accounts of the end of tint Assyrian 
em])ire. The Chalda?an Nabopolassai could 
no longei su})port himself on Klam, as his 
Chalda*an i^redecessors on the throne of 
Babylon had done, for Elam existed no 
longei. But he ^ound instead a mon^ 
Last powerful ally in the successor to 
- Elam, the Medes. Assyria, on her 

Kings Of 

ssyr a allied with 

the Ashkuza, who, as neighbours of the 
Medes, were their natural foes. In 6oq we 
find Nabopolassar in possession of Meso- 
potamia. He boasts of his victory over 
Shubari, using the ancient designation of 
Mesopotamia. The power of Assyria must 
thus have been already broken, for soon 
afterwards we find the Mede Cyaxares in 
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front of Ninev(;h. An auxiliary army of 
th<‘ Ashkii/.a, und(‘r Madyas, son of the 
Bartatua who had married Esarhaddon’s 
daughter, advanced, but was defeated by 
Cyaxares. This sealed the fate of Nineveh, 
which fell about the year 607. The last 
king, Sin-shar-ishkun, is said to have set 
lire to his pahice, and to have ptTished in 
the flames — the fate which- legend records 
of Sardana])ahis. The Median bands at- 
tended to the business of plundering and 
laying waste far more thoroughly than their 
ally liked : for not only Nineveh, but all 
the towns of Assyria, and even those of 
l^al)ylonia which had remained loyal to 
Assyria, were ruthlessly sacked. Nineveh 
never again rose from her ruins ; a fortu- 
nate circumstance for us, for, buried 
beneath the soil, the remains have been 


preserved for us which otherwise might 
have served as building mateiials for a 
later age. 

Nabopolassar looked with very little 
satisfaction upon the conduct of his allies, 
for they were, after all, devastating his 
own lands. But it is noteworthy that the 
barbarians seem really to have kept 


Assyria 
Disappears 
from History 


their agreement ; they evacu- 
ated the conquered country, 
and observed the treaty by 
which the Tigris was to be the 


boundary of their respective provinces. A 


new condition of things was thus created. 


Media ])ossessed all the countiy to the 


north of the river district of Elam as far 


as Asia Minor. Babylon kept Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia — Assyria would have re- 
mained Median — Syria, and Palestine, 
about 605 H.c. 

Thus the “ Assyrian Em])irc ” disaj)- 
jK'arcd from history. We have already 
suggested more than once why it was 
impossible for any attempts at revolt to 
be made. The “ em])ire ” was supported 
merely by an army of mercenaries and a 
host of officials. It was long since there 
had be(‘n an Assyrian people in the true 
sense of the term. In the provinces it 
was a matter of indifference whether the 


governor extorted money in the name of 
the king of Ashur or the king of Babylon. 
The only feeling excited was the wish for a 
new master, fostered by the vain hope of 
an amelioration of their lot. The pro- 
vinces — Syria and Palestine — had long 
been incapable of action. Only in some 
isolated places, such as Judah, was any 
resistance offered, and this natuially could 
not withstand a large army. 




THE FALL OF NINEVEH : THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE FROM HISTORY 
Nineveh fell, never to rise again, in U07 B.C., on the attack of the Median hordes under Cyaaares, who sacked mthlessly not only Nineveh, but all the towns of Assyria. 




SPECIMENS OF THE APPLIED ART OF ASSYRIA 

In its principal achievements Assyrian art exhibits little foreign influence beyond that of Babylonia. Carved 
ivories, such as those showh above (1,2 and :i), have, however, been recovered from the remains of Nineveh 
which show traces of Egyptian influence. The bronze lion weight (9) is distinctly Phoenician. Other 
examples on this page are moie purely Assyrian. Such are the pottery, glazed (12 and 13) and unglazed 
<4, 8 and h), and the painted bricks and tiles from the palace at Kalkhi (7, 10 and 11), which show the sur- 
prising antiquity of some of the designs in modern use. The gem of the collection is the bronze plate ('»)• 
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ASSYRIAN CHARACTERISTICS 

RETROSPECT OF ASSYRO-MESOPOTAAIAN CULTURE 


T he rc*git:ii farthc'r up the rivers — 
namely, Mesopotamia and Assyi'in — 
has a distinctly different character troin 
Babylonia with its hot climate. The vicinity 
oi the mountains tempers the heat of the 
great plains ' and a more amjde rainfall, 
with some snow in winter. 
Climate climatic conditions 

° . similar to those of the warmer 

countries of Eiir()])e. T'he two 
great rivers are here far apart, and How 
mostly betwe(ni rocky banks, so thai any 
idea of the construction of canals on the 


scale of the Babylonian system is out of 
the (|uestion. Smaller streams, especially 
the Khabur and Belikh in Mesopotamia, 
intersect the plains and produce wide 
stretches of corn-laud ; between them li(‘ 
vast stepjK^s which hav^e at all times fur- 
nished the iKunads with a welcome homi', 
whence they i)ressed on toward the culti- 
vat(‘d land studded with flourishing towns. 

Tiitil some considerable d scoveries going 
bak to the jire-Assyriaii epoch are 
made on Mesopotamian .soil, we must 
abandon any attempt to settle the ]X‘culiar 
(diaracter of Mesopotamian (ivilisation in 
its variations from the lEibylonian. Tin 
necessary inform ition cannot be extracted 
from the existing records. All that we can 
ascertain with certainty is the nature and 
condition of Assyrian rule. 

The country on the left bank of the' 
Euphrates above the f.ower Zab did not 
develop an indeixiiident civilisation ; it 
is in every respect an extension of the 
sphere of Babylonian civilisation. The 

sovereignty which it exercised towards the 
. . end of the period when that 

ssyiaii civilisation held a pn;j)onder- 

, . ating inlluence in Western 

Babylonian political and 

won by force. Our first duty is to 
ascertain the nature of that sovereignty. 

We must assume that Assyria at the 
time of her first expansion in the four- 
teenth and thirteentli centuries b.c. still 
possessed an active and vigorous popula- 


tion ; this ('(uidition jiresupjioses a 
numerous peasant class. Wx' do not 
know how tliat ('lass came into btaiig, but 
that it had long been in existence? is 
j)r()bable since' she* w-as able to send out 
colonies, and this can best be done wlu'ii 
a thriving and multiplying peasantry 
(‘xists. ()n the other hand, tlu're are 
inflications that the conditions attending 
the ownership of the soil were no longer 
satisfactory, that “ over-population ” was 
agrowing e'vil; or, more correctly expressed, 
the distribution of the soil no longer con- 
formed to the' conditions necessary tor a 
])eac.‘ful and progressive (leve'le)])meiit of 
the agricultural classes. 

'fhe later Assyria of Ashurnasir])al and 
Shalmaneser II. had a epiite different 
population, inlluenced in some degree by 
the AranicTan immigration. Tt is tiue 
that Ashurnasirj)al was still able to lead 
c demies into the re'conejuered or newly 
„ aceiuired lands. But we may 

X me ion assume' that the 

colonists were drawn trom sur- 
^ ])lus masses of the peo])le ; they 
were re'ally parts ot a ])opulalion which 
had become' indigent throngh faulty 
(C)nv)inic j)olicy. We* have seen that it is 
only once recordeef, and the'ii under special 
circumstance's, that Shalmane'ser II. had 
“ summoned the' country to arms. ’ Ihe 
wars of aggrandisement were waged by 
Assyria with a standing army— that is. 
with mercenarie's. This points to a com- 
])lete ('hange ot the basis of Assyrian 
])ower. Henceforth tlie'ie is no Assyrian 
nation whicli exjxinds by conejuest, but 
ejnly an armed predatoiy state, which, 
l)y the use e)f tr()e)j)s recruited trenn e?very 
country, crushes the nations, anel wrings 
from tliem the means for keeping them 
dependent. The Assyrian ])eopkp so tar 
as one existed at all, sank into insignifi- 
cance before the priesthood, which had 
obtained the supremacy on the one side, 
and before the monarchy, with its feudal 
adherents, on the other. We saw in the 
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policy of Tiglath-pileser IV. an attempt 
to put the state once more upon a broader 
basis ; but the attempt was unsuccessful, 
and the powerful reaction under Sargon 
restored the character of Assyria and 
sejiled her fate. 

d'he j)ower of Assyria lay then in its 
army. This was an army of mercenaries, 
. . , composed of heterogeneous 

Arm of tdements, which the king was 

MeTJeLries to support and to pro- 

vide with pay. 1 he mainten- 
ance of the army furnished a motive 
for incessant expeditions of conquest and 
])lunder. Such an army clamoured for 
employment and booty, and experience 
showed that in the East there were no 
means to siqqiort it unless they were 
wrung from conquered lands. The 
country was mostly in the jiossession ot 
the tenqile-lords and feudal owners ; even 
the larger towns enjoyed freedom from 
taxation, and the insignificant and 
oppressed peasant class was naturally 
unable to furnish the required supplies. 
Thus a perpetual incentive to new military 
expeditions was given by the very basis 
of the constitution. This in itself would 
have forced Assyria forward on the jiath 
of conquest, even if richer or weaker 
neighbours had offered no tempting prey. 

Ashurnasirpars reign and the beginning 
of the age of Shalmaneser II. saw the 
overthrow of the newly formed Aramaean 
slate of Meso})otamia. This ancient 
sphere of civilisation was thus mainly 
brought under Assyrian government, and 
became an esstnitial part of the empire. 
The Aramaean population, so far as it 
consisted of the jiriesthood and feudal 
lords, was jnit on an equality witli the 
xAssyrian. Assyria, therefore, in the 
widest sense, comj^irised the countries 
extending uj) to the Euphrates as its 
western boundary. The perfecting of the 
system of government was the chief work 
of the second jieriod of Assyrian history. 

The result thus obtained 
lasted until the overthrow of 
the empire and the destruction 
of its constitution. 

The advance beyond the Euphrates 
marked a new stage of development, 
which had already begun under Shal- 
maneser II. and his successors, but did 
not lead to permanent results until the 
rise of the new Assyrian empire after 
Tiglath-pileser IV. Under this latter 
king, the greater number of the countries 
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west of the Euphrates for the first time 
lost their own government and were 
constituted Assyrian provinces. But no 
definite successes were attained here ; 
for the new provinces consisted of states 
which, in sj)ite of everything they owed 
to the common mother civilisation, |)Os- 
s(‘ssed a peculiar population and culture 
of their own. They were thus never 
assimilated by Assyria. Here also the other 
sphere of civilisation, that of Asia Minor, 
exercised its inliuence and raised a wall of 
j)artition, which, in spite of arbitrary 
jx)litical arrangements, was nevth* entirely 
thrown down, between the civilisations 
on the right and left banks of the 
Euphrates. 

The })()licy of the Assyrians toward 
subject states was that which similar 
powers — the most recent examine in the 
world’s history is the Turkish Einjure — 
hav(; alw^ays adojited. The ceaseless un- 
rest caused in the civilised country by 
nomads eager for booty and land made it 
necessary to reduce them to some form of 
subjection in order to be protected from 
their inroads. The first stage of this sub- 
. . , mission was the duty of paying 

Turkish* sinc.‘ a complete sub- 

p j. j Ligation and the institution 

^ of a local government were 

impossible with such tribes. A similar 
policy would then Ixi adopted toward 
neighbouring civilised states. The king 
is called upon to pay tribute ; if he 
consents to pay it, he retains, as the 
vassal of Assyria, the absolutely free 
administration of his own land. Besides 
the jiayment of tribute, he is also bound 
to furnish troojis. His suzerain does 
not as yet interfere with the internal 
government of his country. 

This, indeed, especially in cases where 
the taxes imposed were considerable and 
the land incapable of paying them, often 
meant little more than that the jirince 
filled the office of an Assyrian tax-collector, 
on whom the resiionsibility for the 
])unctual payment of the imposts rested. 
The great king did not consider himself 
in any way bound to render it -possible 
for the vassal to perform his obligations 
by guaranteeing him complete protection 
against enemies. If the vassal, through 
the offers or the oppression of a neighbour- 
ing state, allowed himself to he seduced 
from his allegiance to Assyria, and 
accepted the suzerainty of the ne^ ' 
oppressor, then an Assyrian army appearec 
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ill order to call to account the “ rebel,” 
who had probably submitted only to 
compulsion. The vassal princes therefore 
usually stood betwe.'n two or three fires. 

1 hey were responsible to the great king ; 
on the other hand, the people, who had to 
supply the ta.'tes, wen* diseoiitented. 
rims parties were formed, each of which 
sought the advancement of its respective 
interests in an adhesion to Assyria or 
another great p(>wer. We have* contem- 
j)orary testimony to the existence of such 
parties in the utteranc?s of the Israelitish 
prophets. We see how at the time* of 
Amos the question stands in Israel and 
Judah : adhesion to Assyria, such as 
Ahaz represents, or to 
Damascus and Kgypt 
against which Amos utters 
warning. After the fall of 
Damascus Hosta knows 
only of Assyria and Egy|)t, 
just as Isaiah does : and 
again after the api^earance 
of Tirhakah, an Egyptian 
party contimu's to oppose 
the Assyrian. 'I'he king 
stands between the two, 
usually in a very pre- 
carious position, since he 
can save himself only by 
joining the stronger power. 

We can thus trace Heze- 
kiah’s vacillation, and 
n'cognise from the activity 
of Jeremiah the jhtiful 
l)osition of the last kings 
of Judah, who, faced by 
the choice between Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the 
Pharaohs, are in the end 
overtaken by their destiny. 

It is in the nature of 
things that such relations, 
which merely imposed 
obligations upon* the vassal, were 

Inoken off so soon as any favourable 

prospect of revolt ])rcscntecl itself — that is, 
if there was no immediate fear of an in- 

„ - ^ vasion by the Assyrian army. 

Hard Case . -r ‘ i 

of the ^ army appeared, the 

Vassal rebellious state 

was virtually scaled, owing to 

the military superiority of the Assyrians. 

If a state had been completely conquered 
by force of arms, it was confiscated ; 
it lost its independence, and became an 
Assyrian province. So long as this process 
was applied to the districts of Mesopo- 
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AN ASSYRIAN BELL 
From the Royal, Museum of Berli 

l)urdeiisome 


tamia, it caused, is ^ve have seen, litili? 
difficulty, owing to the allinity of the 
pojnilation and the homogcncouMicss of 
the country. But when an ad\’ancc was 
made into count riis of dilfcrciil character, 
it wa^ found impossibU^ to forci* an Assyrian 
government on a lon*ign poj)u- 
latioii, which had shown the 
vitality of its peculiar customs 
and institutions by recent 
reb(illion. Such a course would have been 
tantamount to abandoning the handful 
of Assyrian oflieials to certain death on 
the next recrudescence of discontent. 
And a deportation ol the majority of the 
])opulation as slaves would have destroyed 
- ■ in great measure tlu* 

productivity ol the new 
})rovinee. 

Aftt'r th(‘ timeof'riglath- 
piksiir l\^, wlum Assyria 
itself could sup])ly no 
more colonists, an attempt 
was made to remedy tliese 
difficulties by transplant- 
ing the population, and 
interclianging the inhabit- 
ants of newly-coiKiuered 
provinces lying at opjiosite 
ends of thi* cmpiriL I'he 
Bible has made us familiar 
with the carrying away of 
the population of Samaria 
to ^li‘.s()j)otainia and Media, 
with that of the Ji‘ws to 
Babylon.a, and with the 
replenishment of the 
})opulation of Samaria by 
inhabitants of Ikibylonian 
towns under Ashiirbanipal 
alli‘r the overthrow ol 
Sliama.^h-shinn-ukin. Such 
exchanges and resettle- 
ments are mentioned as 
mailers of course in the inscriptions ol 
Tiglath-pileser and Sargon. d'lie districts 
were not only i ci-populated in liiis way, but 
the new settlers wen? naturoily less able* 
to trouble ibe Assyrian government. Torn 
from their native soil, themselves made u}) 
of different elcmienls, and ncjl yet bleiulcd 
with the remnants ol the old ])Oj)ulalion 
with whom they had no aTmitv, llic new 
settlers found no firm support except in tiie 
Assyrian olhcials. The tribal organisation 
and class system which had bound them 
together in their home, and had enabled 
them to resist the oi)j:)ressiou of the 
was ihus dissolved, and they 
ibqi 


powers. 
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were rendered incapable of offering op])osi- 
tion to the new authoriti(‘s. 

Tims an administration, n^ally capabh^ 
of civilising and develo])ing, would cer- 
tainly have found in these jmxlucts of 
the two great organisers of Assyria ample 
material from which a new j)opulation 
might have been formed, whose interests 
..... wovdd have been ins(‘parably 
P . coniu'cted with the contmu- 

p .. anc(^ of the Assyrian empin*. 

^ But the administrative arts 

of a predatory state, based on militarism 
and a wealthy priesthood, are not adapted 
to thci jiroduction of lasting works of 
ci vilisat ion. Assyria wished only to derives 
advantage* from the iu‘w jirovinces, and 
('ould give them nothing in return. The* 
ultimate object of Assyrian administra- 
tion was the enrichment of tl:e government 
officials, from the lowers t tax-collector 
to the governor himself ; each ])aid 
tribute to his su|)erior; the governor 
finally had to ])ay it to the court. What 
a jnovince “ reci'ived,” if any tiling at 
all, bore no projiortion to that which 
was tak(*ii from it. fhe* inevitable end 
of this was wides[)r(‘ad (U'stitution and 
desolation. When the mother country, 
as a result of an unwise distribution of 
the ownership of tin* soil, had no mon* 
vitality, but lived on the impoverishnu'nt 
of its subject state's, the transterence 
of its own system of administration to 
them could Jiave only tJie sanu* conse- 
(piences. 

If Assyria granted to her vassal state's 
ne) ceimjieaisatory advantages for the 
burdens inijieised upem them, she* con- 
ceived he'r obligations teiwards he'r newly- 
acquire'el provine'e^s in an ecjually short - 
sighte'el spirit. 'I he govea iuir, or sJuiknii, 
who ruled a ])rovine'e was much the' same 
as the former jirincc of the country, 
only the administration, whie'h hael for- 
me*rly been in the hanels of felleiw-country- 
me'ii of the subject jicojde, was now in 
the hands eif Assyrian eifhcials. 
of* the material position of the 

® f pee>ple was not essentially 

Provmces 

need not assume that the Assyrian lords 
extorted more from their subjects, than the 
former native jninces ; at least, that was 
hardly possible where the greater civilised 
states were concerned . The governor, who 
had taken the place of the feudal prince, 
as.sumed his entire rights and responsi- 
bilities. His administration offered more 


security to the great king’s interests, 
because he, in a land which was still 
strange to him, had to rely on the support 
which Assyria gave him ; whereas the 
native prince, on the other hand, was 
adverse from Assyria, both from tradition 
and from national feeling. In other 
respects the ]'o<ition was unchanged. 
The shaknu was obliged to meet the re- 
quirements of his province out of its 
revc'iiues, and to fultif his obligations 
toward the court. He had to furnish 
for camjiaigns a detachment of troojis, 
which he was comjielled to khe}) out of 
the resources of his province ; Init for the 
st^curity of his own territory, unless its 
loss seriously threatened the empire, 
he had, out of his own personal resources, 
to ])rovide money and men. The king 
had his own army, “ the* royal army,” 
for the support of which he was resjionsible, 
and he was therelore at jiains to let this 
duty d(Wolv(*, if possible, u]k)ii his officials ; 
th(‘ governor also had his own troo])s, 
whose duty it was to guard the safety of 
his provinceg and to furnish a contingent 
for the royal army in tlui event of war. 1'he 
])osition of the governor was 
therefore very independent. 
He was an im]K'rial officer, 
and at the; same time a reign- 
ing iirince. It is obvious that he must have 
had many temptations to push his fortuiu's 
('ls(*where than in Assyria by joining a 
new coiKjiu'ror, or by declaring his own 
independenci; in the time ol her defeat, 
for tlu'ri* was no organic tie between 
(anpire and jirovdnce. 

If, theri'fore, the Assyrian ‘‘Km]iirt.” 
which had no united pojiulation, a’ld by 
its admiiifstration promoti'd in no degiet* 
tlu* cohesion of its separate divisions, 
disajipcared after the fall of Nineveh 
vrithout leaving a trace, and without 
inspiring an attempt a4 its reconsuiiction, 
we can feel no surprise. All that held it 
together was an army of mercenaries 
and an official class; when these weie 
(h'stroyed the empire adso perished. We 
can easily comprehend that no one came 
forward to revive the two institutions, 
which had served only to imjtoverish the* 
subject classes of the jiopulation. 

A,ssyiia subdued the Nearer East with 
an army of mercenaries, and there was 
necessarily little selection of recruits ; 
any were taken who could be^ found. Wo 
may assume without further remark that 
the adjoining barbarian countries furnished 
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ASHURBANIPAL FEASTING WITH HIS QUEEN IN A GARDEN BOWER 

Assyrian monuments do not display the pleasure felt by the Eg^yptians in scenes from domestic life, and this bas-relief 
showing the monarch feasting with his consort is an exception. It is an example of the skill of the latest period. 


tlu‘ sn])ply of iiK'U in I he* fu st in.stanco, 
just as the (lennanic trilies did lor later 
Rome, the Normans and English for 
P)yzantium, etc. W’lum a state was 
('omjiiered, the king as a rnh' drafted part 
1)1 the conquered army into his troo])s. 

Among the various sccti( ns of the army 
the war-chariot was the heaviest, the 
most dreaded, and the most honourahU' 
('iigine ol war ; the king in battU' is 
always re])rcsented in a war-chariot. It 
is lamiliar from scul])tured representa- 
tions, in which it a])])ears drawn by 
two horses, and holding a driver and 
a hghting man [see page Tf)52). It is 
still uncertain where this method of 
fighting had it.s origin. We know little 
as yet as to the military system 
in Babylonia during the earliest period, 
except what the “'Sh'le of the Vultuics ” 
teaches us ; this seems to .show that in the 
time ot the kings oi Lagash a closed 
phalanx with shield and lance formed the 
chief method of attack. This .subject is 
closely connected with the question as 
to the time when men became familiar 
with the horse and where its original 
home was. In the Babylonia of 3000 b.c. 
there is no discovered trace of it ; the 
chariot of Eannatum was doubtless dreiwm 
by asses. In the Kassite period horses and 
war-chariots ])layed a prominent part, as 
in contemporary Egypt. Had they bceji 


introduced by llu' “ ('ana.initic ” immigra- 
tion, or Irom the north through “ Hittit(‘ ” 
and similar coiKpU'sts At any rat('. 
the (ireek ('j>ic tiacluvs ns that in Asia 
Minor, at .a time which corres};)onds 
approximatt‘ly to tlu* last jH'riod of the 
Assyrian empire, w'ar-chariots wi'H' in 
general nse. 

Idle cavalry was niiiinportant in (‘om- 
parison. llu' nobk's drove to battk* in 
their war-chariots, but the ('avalrw 
never vc'ry niniKMons, s(‘em, at the 
time with which w'e are more' intimately 
acquainted, to have been a dis])araged 
arm ot the .scTvici' ; tlu'y w'en* a])panMitly 
used only lor skiiinislu\s and pursuit. 
Riding wdthout proper saddle and wdthont 
stirrups prevented their dt‘velo])m('nt into 
an (‘ffective body ol troops. The chifd 
strength of the army lay in the heavily 
armi'd battalions, wdio carried laiuivs and 
short swords, and weri' |)rotected by 
shields, armour, and helmets, ddie archeis 
stood by their side as the light-armed troops 
[see illustrations on pages Tb4S and ib^ol 

The siege methods were developed 
proportionately to the numerous wais. 
Ordinary tortifications did not as a ml * 
long resist the Assyrian attack. A mound 
—the Roman “ agn^er wsas built up to 
the walls of the towm, on which heavy 
battering-rams could be brought into 
position, and brick buildings could not 
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nng resist their shock. This device failed 
against stronger masonry. Damascus^ 
with its walls of stone, defied Shalmaneser 
TI., and we do not yet know whether 
Tiglath-pileser took it by storm. At the 
siege of Tyro, which Alexander was the 
first to ca])turo, an attempt was made to 
. . isolate the town by constructing 

earthwork ; but no result 
Metliods accomplished, Ovving to 

want of a sufficient naval force. 
The arming of the troops was nalurally 
the concern of the person who retained 
them — namely, the king or governor. 
The building of a palace, which was the 
consummation of an Assyrian reign, 
included the erection of an arsenal, which 
must be slocked with W'caj)ons. The 
maintenance of the army does not 
se('m to have been provided foi 
by a ])aymcnt in money raised 
by a definite tax, or out of the 
total revenues of the king ; traces 
o| the nature of its origin may 
still be detected in the inscriptions. 

Originally the duty to bear 
arms dependc'd on possession of 
of real property. This duty may 
have still applied to the noble 
v’^assal, but it had been replaced, 
after the d(‘cay of the peasant 
class, and owing to its inability to 
])erform military duli(‘s, by a 
lax, or military imi)ost, which the 
small owmer had to piiy instead of 
l(mdering his services. This was 
assigned to the mercenaries, and, 
indeed, an attempt has been 
made to prove that the indi\ idual 
mercenary was assigned a peasant 
who had to ])ay' him his taxes, 
king, when he could not provide 
sufficiently for the army, tried to place the 
Inirdcni of supporting bodi(\s of troo])s on 
high officials, who, naturally, wore unwilling 
to pay the king’s troops in addition to 
their own ; thus there were abundant 
occasions for conflicts and disturbances to 
p arise. Even in the period of 

prosperity indications can be 

jj. ‘ . found which show on a small 

Mercenaries 

inevitably to follow when once Ashur, 
w'hich was closely surrounded and limited 
in its natural resources, had no longer any 
provinces to impoverish and plunder. 

The most complete and productive 
excavations up to the present time have 
been carried out in Assyria, and we are 


therefore better informed on many sul)* 
jects there than in Babylonia. The first 
place may be given to our knowledge of 
architecture and sculpture, of which 
important examples have been discovered 
in tl e palaces of Nimrud, or Kalkhi, and 
Kuyunjik, or Nineveh. These familiarise 
us with the art of the builders and sculp- 
tors of the ninth century B.c., with 
Ashurnasirpal in Kalkhi, and of those of 
the eighth century — Tiglath-pilcscr IV. 
in Kalkhi, Sargon in Dur-Sharriikin, 
vSennacherib and Ashurbanip^l in Nineveh, 
Efiarhacldon in Kalkhi. The recent 
excavations at Shergat, the site of Ashur, 
the earl.est Assyrian capital, have also 
furnished information concerning the 
ground plans and construction of privat e 
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ASSYRIAN SLAVE LABOUR 
continuation of the bas-relief Qn the opposite page. 

and royal buildings, temples, fortifications 
and river-side quays, built for the most 
part in the earlier period. 

It is a constantly recurring phenomenon 
in the East that a powerful and wealthy 
monarch finds a satisfaction to his pride 
in the erection of colo.ssal buildings, and 
above all in rearing a palace destined for 
his own use and enjoyment. This ambi- 
tion is no doubt dictated in the mBin 
by the desire for a splendid abode which 
m^ay outwardly express his grandeur. 
Political reasons also combine to influence 
the change of the royal residences ; and, 
finally, the king may wish to have a worthy 
place of sepulchre for himself and his 
family, for it was necessary to remain after 
death beneath the protection of the house- 
hold gods if the shade of the dead man wa.s 



ASSYRIAN CHARACTERISTICS 


not to wander about restless and homeless. 
With very few exceptions, the monu- 
ments of Assyrian art which have come 
down to us belong to the later historical 
periods. But, even so, its Babylonian 
origin is unmistakable ; the material of 
the vast buildings is the same brick which 
ancient Babylonia employed. Assyria, too, 
was unacquainted with blocks and columns 
of stone, although the vicinity of the 
mountains would have furnished ample 
materials for them. The Assyrians built 
with clay bricks after the Babylonian 
model, and employed as supports cedar 
trunks fetched from the Amanus and 
Lebanon. The country was more favourably 
situated as regards stone for sculpture 
than Babylonia, where Giidea was obliged 


the colossal bulls of Assyria, and were 
believed to guard the buildings on the 
walls of which they were set up. 

The ample store of material which was 
available for facing the brick walls, and 
the ease with which the soft alabaster 
could be worked, gave Assyrian buildings 
their peculiar characteristics. While we 
have to imagine to ourselves in Babylonia 
the walls of a temple or jmlace covered 
with a plain lime-wash, or, at best, 
decorated with enamelled tiles, here the 
walls of the palace are covered by slabs 
of alabaster, bearing inscriptions and 
sculptured representations of the achieve- 
ments of its founder. One or two rows of 
bas-reliefs and the commemorative in- 
scriptions of the king in question usually 



HOW THE COLOSSAL BULLS WERE MOVED GREAT DISTANCES 
One of the few bas-reliefs giving: an insight into the employment of slaves in building operations. A huge stone 
figure is being dragged by gangs of slaves, others carrying slips of wood for the sledge to slide on. 


to obtain the slabs for his statues from 
Sinai and Palestine. The mountains to the 
north of Nineveh supplied alabaster and' 
limestone with which the brick buildings 
could be faced, and the colossal figure of 
Arban shows that a pre-Assyrian age was 
acquainted with the gigantic bulls which 
guarded the palace doors and city gates. 
Babylonia has not yet furnished such 
products of art, for stone was not available 
for their construction. But the recent 
excavations at Babylon have proved 
that brick was employed there for the 
construction of reliefs "on a large scale. 
In many cases the representations are 
formed of coloured tiles, and the dragons 
and other monsters thus depicted un- 
doubtedly served the same purpo,se ps 


run round the walls. These inscriptions 
form one of the chief sources of our 
information for the history of certain 
periods. The sculptures are, as yet, the 
only available commentary on the bare 
record, and they furnish us with details 
which cannot be gathered from the 
inscriptions themselves. 

These monuments do not show the 
pleasure felt by the Egyptian in scenes 
from domestic life — it must be admitted 
that we have not any sculptured tombs 
or decorated buildings of non-royal per- 
sonages ; the sculptures as yet recovered 
represent only incidents worthy of a king of 
Ashur. Nine- tenths of them are devoted 
to the glories of campaigns or hunting ex- 
peditions, and the rest to the buildings of 
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the kin]:;, for a kinj^ of x\shur was interested and Phcenician shipwrights built tlieir fleet, 
in little else. It was only the highly devel- artists and sculptors were also probably 
oped skill of the latest period under Ashur- collected from every country. Carved 
banipal which attempted anything of-a dif- ivories and examples of metalwork have, 
ferent character ; but pictures like that indeed, been recovered upon Assyrian 
of the monarch feasting with his consort sites which show unmistakable traces of 
are exceptimis in th(‘ long series of li^gyptian and Phoenician influence. But 
The Latest I here we see in its principal achievements Assyrian art 

th(‘ king driving out in his (‘xliibits little foreign intluence, excej)t in 
Period war-chariot, the camp life, the so far as it was a develojnnent of the earlier 
battle, the pursuit of the emnny , art of Babylonia. A com])aris()n of Assyrian 
the ca])ture of towns. 'I'Ik* splendid (‘x- art with that of the early Babylonians and 
ploits of th(' king in building are also Sumerians proves that it made no advance 
duly commemorat('d. We s('(' how th(‘ upon the high levelof excellence attained by 
terraces on which the ])alaces stand were these earlier peoples. The stele of Naram- 
raised by th(‘ ein])loyment of enormous Sin, for example, is unrivalled by any 
numb('rs of men, how the colossal stone artistic product of the later periods. The 
figures, in crates, drawn by ropes, were first vague efforts to attain an ideal of 
moved upon rolleis by means of levers, beauty were abandoned in favour of a 
and were thus transj)orted from the rafts stereotyjX'd art, which aimed only at an 
uj)on th(^ 'I'igiis to the palace platform ; exact copy of outward forms. \Ve may 

but we k'arn litth* of th(‘ domestic life more certainly regard it as a result of 

of the Assyrians. W<‘ do at lh(‘ same Semitic art. since the same spirit is evident 

tim(^ learn isohit(‘d details ol th(‘ daily in all we know of Semitic life. It is the 

life of th(‘ j)e()})le, but these* an* intro- complete want of the imagination which 
duced only incidentally in scenes de- . dreams of a more beautiful 

])icting war or building oj)erations. A ^ world. The Semite has re- 

few scenes of (ximp life may be n'ckoiu‘d ^ y o*' s mained a child whose* imagina- 
unde;r tliis head, and we also gain se>me tion see's bliss in the limitless 

insight into the life of the slave's and the ae'cumulation of material delights, 
methods e'm])loy(*d in building operations. The reason why the Assyro-Babylonian 
We have already ne)teel henv gre*at wa'ights art, in s})ite of all delicacy of teclmiejue, 

we‘re move*d. The earth is canTxI m could not advance to an ielealisation has 
baskets on the* backs of long re)wsof slaves ; be'e'u the)Ught to lie in the fact that it never 
an overseer walks here and there and lets took as its subject the nude human figure, 
his whip fall across the shoulders of (lu* In the first |)lace, that is not quite correct : 
laggards. we actually possess small Babylonian 

Art shows a progn'ssive dev(*lopment, statuettes of Ishtar, or Venus, and the 
especially in the execution of details. It torso of a large female statue from tlie 
is possible to trace accurately the jnogress time of the Assyrian king, Ashur-bel-kala. 
from the scul])tures in the })alace of Ashur- It is true, on the other hand, that the 
nasirpal to those of the New Assyrian Semitic s])irit regards the nude human form 
Empire. While the former still exhibit as something mean. That again is a 
figures that are comparatively stiff and })ractical })roof of an undeveloped and 
notably fail to represent large masses of childish spirit, to which the Semite, even 
men in battle, a far greater freedom and in theory, has never risen superior. The 
variety in conception and execution is glory of this world finds outward ex- 
traceable in the latter. The scenes from pression in trapjnngs of costly stuffs : 
^ the wars of Ashurbanipal show thendore he represents his ideal of beauty 

of^Ass^^rian climax of Assyrian skill, by infinitely delicate reproduction of costly 
This ro}xil Assyrian art — we apparel fsee jxage 269]. In this way we 
know nothing of any other — may explain the decline which character- 
grows in exact proj)ortion to the* powxT and ises Assyrian art when compared to the 
the wealth which was acquired. We can- products of the earlier ])eriods in Baby- 
not decide whether art was practised by Ionia. Moreover, the genius of Assyria 
wider sections of the native poimlation, exhibited itself in war and in political 
and whether this latter had any large administration rather than in art. In the 
share in the development already noted, latter realm she learnt from Babylon, and 
]f mercenaries fought the Assyrian battles she did not improve upon her teacher. 
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"T^HROUGHOUT I he whole of Bcil)ylonian 
^ history we have hec'n able to trace a 
strugj^le with Elam, the neighbouriiii? 
state on the east, which has often l('d to 
the dominion of the Elamites over Baby- 
lonia. and temjiorarily even to the sub- 
jugation of wider districts, until the 
power of Elam was finally broken by 
Ashurbanipal. But just as Ihibylonia, 
wliich had become Chalda'an, linally 
triumjdied again oxer Assyria, so ]£lam 
in the end became the seat of the j)ower 
which ruled the whole Nearer h'ast ; 
bill then it was no longer JClamite, but 
had b(‘t‘n conqiu'red by the Aryan 
Persians. As Ni'buchadnezzar onci' again 
lestoH'd th(! old s()h('re of Ihibylonian 
])ower, at K'ast towards the west, so Elam 
under tlu' Pi'rsiaiis became the seat ot 
sovereignly for all the countries which 
had once been subject to the most success- 
ful Elamite conquerors, and for a still 
wider circle. 

'file real h21am is the region, with Susa 
for its centri', which in the north is 


sejiarated from Media by the chain of 


The Scat 
of Persian 
Pc/wer 


the Zagros, and is watered by 
the Kerkha and the Karun.' 
In the south the Persian (iulf 
forms the natural boundary ; in 


antiquity it extended far more to 
the north-east than it does at present, 
and into it the Eu])hrates, 'higris, and 
Karun flowed by separate channels. 
Ihe head of the gulf has been filled uj> 
by the alluvial deposit carried down by 
the rivers, and it now forms the marshy 
country on the edge of which Basra lies. 
It was called by the Assyrians Nar- 
marrati, “ the bitter water." On its 
northern shore lay Dur-Iakin, the capital 
)f Merodach-baladan, the prince of the 
“ Country of the vSea," which surrounded 


K 


th(‘ short's of tht' gulf, and, from its 
jierpetual contact wuth IClam, has already 
Iretpiently occupit'd our atti'iition. In 
the direction of Babylonia, tlu' further 


natural boundary is the mountain range 


Boundaries 
of Ancient 
Elam 


on the .Median borders which 
shuts off the river valley, the 
Jebel Hamrin, with its eastern 
spurs. 1'oward the cast we 


cannot fix a frontier for the pre-Persian 


Elam, with which we are now concerned, 


as the iK'wly discovered inscriptions from 
Susa do not throw much light u])on the 
(‘xpan>ion of hllam on tlu* i'a,st, while from 
those oi Babylonia and Assyria we can, 
in till' naturi' of things, obtain information 
i)nly as to lu'r relations with tlu; west. 

Th(', district ot Siisiana stri'tched in 


Persian times almost uj) to the Shai)ur; a 
line drawn thence in a northerly direction 
to the Zagros represents, roughly, tin* 
extent of this Pi'isian [irovince. 1'his may, 
perhaj)s, have been reganhd by the 
Elamiti' kings also as their ])eculiar 
territory. But jiri'cisely as Babylonia 
consid(‘red the country of Mesopotamia 
to belong to it, so the district which 


was most closi'ly connected with lilam 
extt'iidcd still further; for, even in th(' 
seajiort of Bushire, Elamite kings raised 
buildings, and inscrij^tions by them have 
been found. .We may reasonably assume 
that kings wMiose armies had ]KThaps 
penetrati'd as far as tlu' Mediterranean 
Sea would not ha\a'. stopped at the 
frontiers of their native land in an easterly 
direction ; Elamiti' armies, in times wdien 
the empire tiourished, may have traversed 
countries wdiich on this sid(‘ correspond 
to the extent of the later Persian empire. 

The position of hdam in relation to the 
sphere of Ihibylonian civilisation is thus 
decided from the first. As tlie first 
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firmly organLsod state against which the 
influx of nations pressing westward from 
the great steppes of Central and Eastern 
Asia must have struck, it was for the 
civilised region of the Kuidirates the 
“ buffer state ” which warded 
re barbarians from it, or, 

c u cr conqiier(‘d itself, it received 
^ * them and civilised them first 
before they exti'iided their conquests 
further to the west. We may, perhaiis, 
discover some traces of this last role in 
tlu‘ different Elamite conquests. 

Down to the year the only Elamite 
inscrij)tions that had be(m recovered w(‘!e 
the bricks of some kings of Susa, and a 
few scarcely mori^ im]X)rtant inscii])tions 
on stone, also from Susa, whic h Loft us 
disco\'('red, some bricks with similar 
inscri])tion^ from Hushire, excavated by 
F. C. Andreas, and two longc'r royal 


long scries of inscriptions of the native 
kings and princes. They have, moreover, 
resulted in finds of the first importance 
with regard to the history and develop- 
ment of Elamite art. The inscriptions 
confirm what we must deduce from the 
course of history — that we meet in Elam 
a civilisation developed under Babylonian 
influence, and borrowed from Babylonia, 
which, howevaa*. for its part had impressed 
its character to a large extent on what 
it borrowed. The native inscriptions arc 
written in a character modeled on the 
Babylonian, and, what is more significant, 
they are com}x>sed in the Elamite lan- 
guage. This language, into the structure 
of which we thus gain an insight, is not 
(lo.sely allied to any of those otherwise 
known to us, if we except the language of 
th(‘ second column of the inscriptions of the 
AclKemenida'. The capital of the country 



THE PLAIN OP SUSA AND THE MOUNTAINS OF ELAM 
A view from the y;rcat tumulus of Susa. The mosq.ic in the centre is said to be the tomb of the prophet Daniel 


inscriptions which wei(' fiuind l)y Layard 
at Mal-Amir and Knl Fira’un in the 
Zagros on the iipjxa' course of tlu' Karun. 
Loftiis, and more reecntly Dienkifoy, had 
excavated at Susa, the extensive works 
ol the latter having mainly brought 
Persian remains to light. But in the 
winter of itS(}7-q8 those French excavations 
at Susa, under the direction of De Morgan, 
were begun which have resulted in the 
recovery of a soric's of unique monuments 
throwing a flood of light upon the history of 
lilam and the position which she occiq)ied 
among the early races of the Nearer East. 

It is true that the most valuable of 
the finds made by the French mission 
consist of Babylonian monuments which 
had been carried off to Susa as spoil. 
But, apart from these foreign impor- 
tations, the diggings have yielded a 
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was at all times, so far as we can sec, Susa, ol 
Shnshan. which is to be rc'garded as the 
centre ol Elam, i)ropcrly so called, the heart 
of the empire. Here was the sanctuary of 
Shushinak, the natif)nal god of Susa, and 
the city must have been the common 
centre' for the "different ])rovinces and 
tribes. The kings of Elam resided in 
Susa, which was, therefore, for the empire 


in (juestion, what Ashiir and Nineveh 
had been for the Assyrian em])ire. Elam, 
„ too, must have owed its rise 

Heart of ^ ^ state to the subjugation 
of many towns and tribes, one 
the Empire Hapirti, was 

governed by separate kings. The numerous 
cities, called by the Assyrians “ royal 
cities,” arc difficult to locate. For infor- 
mation as to these, and as to the political 
division of Elam, we are indebted to the 
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accounts by Ashurbanipal of his own 
wars. We can distinguish three or four 
parts of Elam with their chief towns : 
Madaktu in the west, then Susa in the 
district of Bara’she ; further on, Bubilii in 
the east, and finally, adjoining the Persian 
Gulf, in a northern situation in the Zagros, 
Khidalu. which is ex])rcssly described as 
a mountain province. The general Semitic 
name for the whole country was Elam ; 
while Anshan, or Anzan, was the general 
native name for the greater jiart of it. 

The language in which the native in- 
scri])tions are composed was probably 
much the same as that spoken by the 
first Elamite conquerors of Babylonia ; 
for the names which they contain are tlie 
same, and belong to the same language, 
as those of the first conquerors, and of 
the last kings of Elam. This pvovv< that 


classify its language under a larger group. 
The relation of Elamite to Kassite still 
remains undecided, in vi(;w of the fact 
that only a few words of the latter have 
as yet been recovered. On the whole, 
distant affinities are possible, and, in 
Elamite A large 

Cuneiform 

Writing recently been discovered at 
Susa. They an* inscribed in 
what we may term tlu^ proto-Elamite 
writing, in all jirobability a ])re-Semitic 
system ; most of the signs and cha- 
ract(‘rs impressed upon tlu'in are very 
dilt('r('nt iroin those of th(‘ Sumerian.'- 
and ('arly Babylonian Semites. Although 
lh(‘st‘ texts cannot he fully deciphered 
at preseait, it is certain that they con- 
tain lists of figures and accounts. Some 
of tli(‘ ideograiihs. such as that for 




THE MOUND THAT COVERS THE REMAINS OF THE CAPITAL OF ELAM 
This view, looking towards the tumulus, is taken from a point exactly opposite to that shown on page 


the “ Elamites ” have been of as great 
importance in the history of the state 
of Elarn as the Semitic Bal)ylonians in 
that of Babylonia. Obviously, in the 
])eriod of two thousand years for which 
these names are authenticated. Elam, no't 
Ic.ss than Babylonia, had been inundated by 
other peoples of‘va;ious ethnic affinities. 
The fact that, notwithstanding this, the 
language was preserved points to the same 
conclusion as the corresponding ])heno- 
Ori inal in Babylonia. It was 

Lang’ua e people which imprinted its 

Preserved own intellectual stamp on a 
previously existing civilisation, 
and, under the influence of Babylon, created 
the Elamite civilisation and the organisa- 
tion of a great state, which afterwards 
became dangerous to Babylon itself. 

We have a difficult task to find the 
ethnic affinity of this people, and ^ to 


“ tal)let,” with which many of the texts 
begin. res(mible those of Babylonia, 
but the majority are entirely diflerent 
and are devel()})ecl upon a system of 
their own. We have, in fact, in tlu>e 
lately discovered tablets a new class of 
eiineifonn in an early stage of it> 
development when the j)ictonal origin 
and hicrogly])hic character of the signs 
can still be recognised. 

On the Semitic invasion of Elam in the 
third millennium B.c., it is probable that 
this proto-Elamite system of writing was 
the one generally em})loyed throughout the 
country. But the invaders brought with 
them the system which they themselve.s 
had adopted from the Sumerians, and in 
the subsequent })eriod we have the strange 
spectacle of native Elamite princes em- 
ploying the S(;mitic character and language 
for their own inscriptioas. The native 
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proto-Elamite character indeed continued 
to be em])loyed for the common purposes of 
life, and we even possess an inscription of 
the age of Karil)u-sha-shushinak written in 
Semitic Babylonian, to which an addition 

- ^ lias been made in proto- 

Intercourse 

Mesopotnmi. modificatio.iof the Babylonian 
system was ado])ted l)y the 
Elamites for writing their own language 
j)hom;ti('ally, but for a considerable jieriod 
S(‘mitie Babylonian was larg(‘ly employed. 
'I'liis fact, which is am})ly jirovc^d by recent 
finds at Susa, is a striking jiroof of the 
int(Tcoiirse which took jilace at this early 
period bc^t ween Elam and the Mesojiotamian 
])lain. 'I'liere was only one road by which 
(omimmication could be made between 
Jkibylonia and lilam, since the region round 
lli(‘ h(‘ad of the IVrsiah (lull was entirely 
impassal)ie owing to th(‘ swanpis caused by 
thewat(M' from the rivers - namely, through 
the passes of the mountain ( liainof M(‘(lia 
and hdam, which led to the plain of Northern 
Babylonia. We have; noticed that I)ur-ilu 
was the town where tlu; Elamites entered 
Babylonian ti'rritory, and that Northern 
Babylonia was the first object of tlii'ir 
invasions. Of large towns at a greater 
distance, Nijipur usually was exjiosc'd to 
their atta('k, and Uruk, or Erech, if tlu'y 
]H‘netrate(l fartlua' toward the south, 
hhvi’h, known at the period of tin,* (xirly 


city-states 


a separate 


kingdom, was tlu' (I’litre ol a jiarticular 
soN’iMvignty cer- 

of f£ recorded in an 

i£ I f 

ilvn'i ' shin/' But, ns 

nifl* I It's:'! T . ASSYRIAN PLAN OF SUSA neither Mutabil nor 

iV Assyrian bas-relief, now in the Gudea enjovcd the 

n\mns till ol great British Museum, representing an attack on Susa. The river nosifinn nf inrL^ 
distre.ss in Nippur ‘®‘*'®Shawur, on the east bank of which the capital of Elam lay. 

undertaken on behalf of their own 


of Erech, the “ builder ” of the town, 
and its liberator from the yoke of 
Khuinbaba, king of Elam. 

This legend, no doubt, is based upon 
episodes in early Elamite and Babylonian 
history, and, though Khumbaba may not 
have been an actual historical ruleV, he 
may be taken to jiersonify the power of 
Jidam in its early relations with Babylonia. 

In the earliest historical inscriptions 
which have yet been recovered we find 
the jirinces of Elam owning allegiance to 
suzerains in Babylonia, for they bear the 
title of patesi, or jiriest-king, proving that 
they did not enjoy complete political in- 
dejiendence. One of the earliest of these 
native rulers, to judge from the archaic 
forms of the characters employed on an 
inscription of his that has been recovered, 
was Ur-ilim. Of the suzerains to whom 
these early priest-kings owed alli^giance 
we have evidence from the Babylonian 
side. Sargon of Agade, and his son, 
Naram-Sin, both held sway in Elam ; and 
the latter conqiu?red the Elamite district 
of Apirak. Another early coiKpieror of 
BabyIom.n wa,s Alu-u.shar.shid, or 

Sway Erumush, king of the city of 

in Elam ^i'^h, a number of whose inscrip- 

tions have been found near those 
ol vSargon at Nijq)ur, proving that he 
subdued Elam and Para’se, the district 
in which Susa was ])robably situated. 
Victories ovau* the hosts of Anshan, the 
western boundary of Elam, and the dis- 
1 iHct of Pura’sc, ai'c 


iuithentii'ated accounts relaU to a con- 
(luest of Erech bv the Elamites. These 
conditions an' reproduced in a Baby- 
lonian hero-legend, (iilgamesh, the chief 
^ great Babylonian epic 
ol which the l^abylonian story oi the 
Flood forms an episode, is the hero 


undertaken on behalf of their own 
suzerains in Babylonia. The kings of 
the Dynasty of Ur appear to have 
exercised a more enduring influence over 
Elam, for bricks have been found at Susa 
proving that Dungi, and his three suc- 
cessors, Bur-Sin L, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin, 
all included Elam within the limits of their 
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empire. The excavations of De Morgan 
have furnished us with numbers of inscribed . 
bricks, cones, steles, and statues, bearing 
inscriptions of a number of native Elamite 
rulers who are to be assigned to this early 
period. The records consist chiefly of 
building inscriptions and foundation me- 
morials, commemorating the construction 
or repair of temples, the cutting of canals, 
and the like. We do not, therefore, gather 
from them much information for settling 
the problems connected with the external 
history of Elam at this time, but they 
enable us to form a true conception of the 
internal administration of the country. 
By their helj) we may ])icture the Elamites 
of this ])eriod as a nation without 
ambition to extend its boundaries, and 
content to own allegiance to foreign 
suzerains. The native })rinccs are not 
engaged in warlike 0})erati()ns or in the 
conduct of campaigns, but devote their 
energies to the worsliip of the gods and the 
beautifying of their tem])l(^s. Tt is to this 
period that we may j^robalfly assign 
Karibu-sha-Shushinak, Khutran-tepti, and 
his descendant Idadu I., who was followed 
^ in direct succession l)y Kal- 

Kukhuratir and Idadu II. 

A Names of other priest-kings 

are known, of whom wc may 
mention Beli-arugal, and Urkium, botli 
of whom were probably contem])oraneous 
with the later kings of the Dynasty of Ur. 

The first authenticated account of the 
succeeding period deals with a conquest 
of Babylonia by the Elamitic king Kutur- 
nakhundi. Ashurbanijial, to wliom we 
owe it, states that the latter, sixteen 
hundred and thirty-five years before his 
time, therefore about 2280, had carried 
away th(^ image of Nana, tlie goddess of 
Erech, from her tem})le to Elam. Kutur- 
nakhundi had jullaged Babylonia and ' 
0])pressed it in every way. We have here 
to do with a time similar to that described 
in the Gilgamesh epic, although it was not 
the first of such epochs in Elam. We have 
already referred in Babylonian history to 
the tablet carried away from Erech and 
rediscovered by Kurigalzu in Susa : this 
may have been taken away by Kutur- 
nakhundi on that occasion. The account 
of Ashurbanipal refers us to an earlier age 
than that of the “ First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon in Northern Babylonia, and of the 
dynasty of Larsa in the South ; but Kutur- 
nakhundi’s invasion may well have been 
one of these earlier episodes in the Elamite 


wars carried on by the kings of the “ First 
Dynasty.” In that case we must conclude 
that the figures given by the scribes of 
Ashurbanipal are unreliable, having been 
based on an exaggerated estimate of the 
period separating Ashurbanipal’s conquest 
of Susa from the age of Kuturnakhundi. 
If Ashurbani})al’s figures be accepted, we 
must set Kuturnakhundi's 
^ ... invasion and his conquest of 

R K j Erech some two or three hun- 

sabylonia 

Babylon to a position of ])re-eminence in 
Babylonia. In favour of retaining Ashur- 
banipafs estimate of the jieriod at which 
Kuturnakhundi’s invasion of Babylonia 
and conquest of Erech took place, we find 
that the inscriptions recently discovered at 
Susa furnish us with the names of many 
rulers who are ])robably to be set within 
this period of Elamite conquest and ex- 
jiansion, which was brought to an end by 
Hammurabi and his son Samsu-iluna. 
The change in the ])olitical condition of 
Elam ajijit'ars to have been reflected in the 
change of title, and the native jirinces 
discarded their former designation of 
patesi, or ” priest-king,” in favour of a 
title which may have carried with it the 
implication of suzerainty over a ])ortion 
of Babylonia. However this may be, we 
find that, like their ])redecessors, they con- 
tinued to reside at Susa, and carried on 
their work of temple building. To this 
period w(‘ may proliably assign the rulers 
Shirukdu, Temti-agun, his Tu;phew, Tcanti- 
khisha-khanesh, the son of Temti-agun, 
and Simebelar-khuppak, a d(‘scendant of 
Shirukdu. Another allied group of rulers 
who ])robably came to the throne rather 
later are Shilkliakha, and his brother-in- 
law Lankuku, whose son was Kuk-Kir- 
inesh, and Attapakshu, Kurigugu, Teinti- 
khalki, Kal-Uli, and Kuk-Nasliur, all of 
whom w'cre descendants of Shilkliakha. 

Under the earlier kings of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon P^lam was still the 
suzerain of Southern Baby- 
lonia. This state of affairs meets 

-. . . . us in a clear and distinctly 

BabyioAiA 

of Rim-Sin, the last king of Larsa and of 
Sumer and Akkad. He had been ajipointed 
king by his father, Kutur-Mabuk, as the 
succe.ssor of his brother, Arad-Sin, upon 
the throne of Larsa, and he reigned in his 
father’s name. In dealing with the history 
of Babylonia we have already described 
the defeat of Rim-Sin by Hammurabi, 
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and his death at Samsu-iluna’s hands. 
With his death Elam relinquished her 
claims to Babylonian territory. 

In the period of Elamite expansion 
before the downfall of Rim-Sin must be 
set the series of events referred to in the 
fourteenth chapter of (ienesis, with its 
noteworthy narrative of a camj^aign by 
the kings of Elam, Babylon, 
Expedition countries against 

gams Palestine, and of the wonderful 
a es me | of I^ot by A])raham. 

It is ))ermissible f(;r us to conjecture that 
we here have before us an account which 
has been derived from Babylonian 
chronicles or legends. It is there slated 
that, at the time of the kings Ainra])hel, 
or Hammurabi, of Babylon, Eii-Aku of 
Earsa, and Tidal of (ioiiin, the king of 
li)lam, Kutiir-Lagamar, or Chedorlaomer — 
he was in the original account the only one 
who conducted the cain])aign — undertook 
an exj)edition to tlu‘ Wi‘st. 'riu‘ con- 
nection of this account with the legtoul 
of the destruction of Sodom and with 
the story of Abraham brings the narrative 
into conformity with that of the Bal)y- 
lonian chronicles. Kutur-Lagamar might 
have been the king of Elam at the time 
when Kutur-Mabuk, father of Rim-Sin, 
was king of the Elamite district lamulbal, 
which adjoins Babylonia, and was then*- 
fore a vassal of Elam. 

Hiese an* the princi|)al facts at present 
known to us of this expansion ol the po.vor 
of lilam, which was brought to an end by 
Hammurabi and Samsu-iluna. Wo may 
perhaps regard it as a j)recursor, ujuin a 
smaller scale, of the* Persian ])ower which 
ruled the cast from Susa ; accordingly the 
Elamite kings, who fought with Assyria 
for the possession of Babylonia, undertook 
no unprecedented task, but couUl aj)j)('al 
to a tradition of former power. 

The succeeding period, that of the early 
Kassite supremacy, is obscure for Baby- 
lonia, and still more so for Elam. We may 

TheKas.lu'"'’'"! ‘’f int^r- 

Control of ^'^ddion to enumerate here the 
Babylonia important kings known 

from Elamite inscriptions, who, 
it has been suggested, may be assigned 
to this period. But we will first trace the 
steps by which, according U our recent 
information, the Kassites, who v/ere 
settled in Elam, obtained control over 
Babylonia. Towards the close of the 
first dynasty of Babylon we have evkLnce 
that an Elamite king named Sadi, or 
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Taki, was defeated by Ammizaduga, the 
last king but one of the dynasty ; but in 
the subsequent period it is certain that 
the empire founded by Hammurabi quickly 
crumbled before the onslaught of more 
vigorous and less civilised invaders. 

In dealing with the history of Babylonia 
we have seen how Iluma-ilu succeeded 
in founding an independent kingdom in 
Southern Babylonia on the shores of the 
Persian (bilf, whose kings must have 
harassed and weakened the later Semitic 
rulers of the first dynasty. Moreover, as 
early as the ninth year of Samsu-iluma 
the Kassite tribes which were settled in the 
western mountains of Elam began to 
make raids u])on the Babylonian plain. It 
is clear that they were repulsed for a time, 
but, when the first dynasty had been 
brought to an end by the Hittite invasion, 
and Babylon lay defenceless and with her 
great temple and her palaces in ruins, 
the Kassite hordes poured down from 

their mountain fastnesses, and probably 
met with small resistance in their 

occupation of the city. Large numbers 
of the Kassite tribes remained behind 
in Elam at this period, 

and the Kassite conquest 

of Babylon represented the 

advance of what was merely 
the vanguard of their host. For a con- 
siderable period Northern Babylonia only 
was in their hands, and the kings of the 
“ Country of the Sea ” succeeded in 
retaining their hold upon Southern 
Babylonia. 

The Kassites of Elam must have 
harassed the “ Country of the Sea '' in 
the same manner as their predecessors 
had harassed Babylon, and it was probably 
to put an end to such raids that Ea-gamil, 
the last king of Iluma-ilu’s dynasty, 
invaded Elam. But he had underesti- 
mated the number and vigour of his oppo- 
nents, for Illam-Buriash, the brother of 
Bitiliash, the j)rincipal Kassite chief in 
Elam at this period, not only succeeded 
in driving him from Elamite territory, 
but followed him into Southern Babylonia, 
and conquered and occupied the “ Country 
of the Sea.” By this conquest the whole 
of Babylonia became Kassite, and it is 
probable that a new and extensive migra- 
tion took place by which fresh Kassite 
tribes advanced from the Elamite moun- 
tains into the Southern Babylonian plain. 

The next question is that of the relation 
of the Kassites to Elam. Since the 


Kassites 

of 

Elam 
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Kassitcs migrated into Babylonia over 
the mountains of the Median border — that 
is to say, since they came through the 
passes by which the Elamites themselves 
made their inroads, they also may have 
left permanent traces in Elam. We may, 
indeed, assume that they were a later 
group of the same family of peoples to 
which the Elamites themselves belonged. 
There is no evidence one way or the 
other as to the affinity of their language 
with the Elamite. The remnants of the 
Kashshu, who did not advance to the 
conquest of Babylon or to that of Southern 
Babylonia and of the “ Country of the 
Sea,” remained behind in the mountains, 
where they were attacked by Nebuchad- 
ilezzar I., and again by Sennacherib ; 
and in Alexander’s time they are men- 
tioned as Kossicans. A tribe of the 
Kissians is also mentioned as dwelling in 
Elam, near Susa ; it is possible that they 
were descendants of the Kassites who 
had settled in Elam, but this cannot, of 
course, be proved. It is difficult to im- 
agine that Elam did not experience a 
Kassite conquest, which must have fol- 
-- . lowed its own course, apart 

assi e those of Babylonia ; but 

hitherto we have found no trace 
“ of it in the inscriptions. Such 
victories would be more difficult to prove, 
since a Kassite name is easily distinguish- 
able from a Babylonian ; whereas Elamite 
names bear a stamp resembling those of 
the Kassites — a fact which points to the 
affinity of the two races. 

There are two imaginable theories. 
It is possible that the Kassites who 
settled in Elam exercised authority over 
the whole of the country, and ii. ^hat 
case such a ruler as Bitiliash, the h .ther 
of Ulam-Buriash, must be regarded not 
merely as a Kassite mountain chief, but, 
as a genuine king of Elam. The other 
alternative is, that the Elamites proved 
themselves capable of offering adequate 
resistance, and thus the conquest of 
Elam by the Kassites did not lead to a 
definitely established Kassite supremacy. 
In aify case no lasting union with Baby- 
lonia, under Kassite kings, was effected. 
Agum II. does not mention Elam, and 
under the later Kassites we find Elam at 
war with Babylonia. In accordance with 
this latter alternative, which on the 
evidence at present available appears the 
more probable of the two, we may imagine 
that while the Kassites occupied portions 


of Elamite territory, particularly the 
mountainous districts in the west, there 
was a regular monarchy established at 
Susa. 

In that case it is possible to assign 
to this period of Elamite history such 
Elamite rulers as Pakhir-ishshan, the 
son of Iri-khalki, and Attar-kittakh, 
his brother ; KhumbanHimmena, 
.and his son Untash-gal, who 
Carried Napir-asu, and was 
an enthusiastic patron of the 
arts, as the very beautiful bronze statue 
of his wife, which w(‘ have recovered, 
testifies ; and Untakhasli-gal and Kidin- 
Khutran, both sons of a ruler, Pakhir- 
ishshan, probably the second of that 
name. During this period we can trace 
no point of contact between P'lam and 
Babylonia, and they do not a])pear to 
have come into direct contact until well 
on in the Kassite dynasty, when we find 
that Kurigalzn, the great-grandson of 
Ashur-uballit, waged war with Elam. 
It is evident from the accounts that 
P21am was once again the aggressor ; at 
the beginning she oj)pressed Babylonia, 
but she was afterwards driven from 
Babylonian soil, and from an inscrij)tion 
that has been recovered we may infer 
that Kurigalzn invaded Elam and be- 
sieged and captured Susa. Khurbatila 
was king of Elam, according to the 
account of the Babylonian chronicle, to 
which w(' are indebtv'd for information as 
to this war. We learn that, after being 
defeated at Dur-Dungi, he was taken 
l)risoner by Kurigal/u, but he was after- 
wards released in return for the cession 
to Babylon of a considerable tract ol 
Elamite territory. 

For the next record of Elamite history 
we are also indebted to the same Baby- 
lonian chronicle. During the reign of 
Bel-nadin-shum 1., king of Babylon, 
Kidin-khutrutash, king of Elam, invaded 
Babylonia, ca])tured Nippur and Dur-ilu, 
. devastat(*d the open country, 
the P« carried away the inhabi- 

rVi tants as prisoners ; this was the 

® time when Tukulti-Ninib con- 

quered Babylonia. We thus have the 
scene presented to us which is so familiar 
from the later Assyrian age — that is, 
Babylonia the prey of Elam or of Ashur. 
Kidin-khutrutash, like Tukulti-Ninib, must 
have considered himself the protector of 
Babylon. The invasion was soon after- 
wards renewed ” after that Adad-shum- 
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iddina was returned,” as the chronicle 
says. We may imagine that Adad-shum- 
iddina, who maintained friendly relations 
with Assyria, and, perhaps, governed 
P under the suzerainty of Tuk-ulli- 

Chles attacked by Kidin- 

p-ii** A khutrutash and dethroned, and 
* that the Assyrian could not help 

him l)(‘caus(i a rebellion broke out in 
Assyria at th(‘ same time ; that is the 
same seri(‘s of events which we see later 
und(‘r SemuK'lua'ib and Ashur-nadin>shum. 
Jkibylonia had once mon' to suffer griev- 
ously (luring this invasion. Once again 
llu‘ country was laid wash*, and this tiuu‘ 
in particular Isin was |)illaged ; and it 
is not(^worthy that this ancii'ut roval ( itv 


the Kassitc period. Shutruk-nakhundi 
had three sons, two of whom, Kulurnak- 
himdi and Shilkhak-in-Shushinak, occupied 
the throne in turn. Numberless nanains 
of the latter’s activity as a great 
builder of tenijiles to the gods have been 
recovered at Susa. Remains of numerous 
st('les have also been found dating 
from his reign, from which we may infer 
that he conlerrcHl great benelits upon 
his land and ])reserve(l ])(.aice and prosper- 
ity within the borders of his kingdom. 
He had nine children, of whom Khute- 
Judush-in-Shushinak, the elc^^st, and 
Shilkhina-kliamrii-Lagamar. each in turn 
occmpied the throne The interfer- 
(‘n('e ol El un in Babylonian affairs. 


is mentioned, together' with 
Ni]')pur, in hymns of lament- 
ation and ])eniteritial j)salms 
as being racked by Elam. 

A king of J^lam who 
follow(‘d Kidin-khutrutash, 
alter no long intca’val, U])on 
the throne was Khalhitush- 
in-Shushinak. Little is 
known ot him Ix’yond the 
fact that he was the father 
of Shutruk-nakhundi, who 
succ(‘(*ded him u])on the 
throiK' and provc'd himsell 
a (lang(‘roiis (Muany of 
ILabylonia. Jh)r he iiu'aded 
the ('oimtrv, and (Kdeattal 
and slew Zamama-slmm- 
iddina, the last king but 
one ol the Kassite dynasty. 
With the assistance of his 
son, Kuturnaklumdi, he 
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which took ])lace towards 
the (dose of the Kassite 
dynasty was brought to an 
('ud under th(‘ most power- 
ful king of the succeeding 
dynasty, X('buchadn(‘zzar 1., 
with whose reign there 
Ix'gins a n(‘w indc'pendence 
ot Babylonia, which once 
more proved luTself su])erior 
to Assyria; this was the 
last ('ra of lEibylonian pros- 
perity. Th(‘ statue ot Mar- 
diik had Ikhui ('arried to 
Elam in the reign of one of 
, X(‘buchadnezzar’s ])r(‘de- 
{ cessors. probably lEd-nadin- 
" akhi, whom he mentions, 
t and w(‘ may conjectun' 

I with considerabU' j)r()b- 
} ability that it was Shutruk- 
nakhundi who carried it 


sacked the city ol Sij)par, 


AN ANCIENT NEGRITIC SUSIAN 


Babylonia was, there- 


and carried a' ri. l, l.ooty e lore, without the lor<l ol the 

back with him to l^lam, illustrated here of short stature, with \[iud who aloilC COUld COIV 
, 41 i 1 1 brown skins, and black hair and eyes. , i ■ 

iiu hiding thesteleot Nar.'un- ier the crown upon the king. 


including thesteleot Xar.'un- "y"" 

Sin and llu* tamous stele inscribed with After his s 
Hammurabi s code ol laws, both ot which chadn(‘zzar 
ilocuments have recently been rec()ven‘d siiiiremacy of 
by the French mission at Susa, ffe also back his goc] 
di'leated the king oi Ashnunnak, and from numerous soi 
the city ot Kish in Xorthern Babylonia lu* well as two r 
carried away the Obelisk of Manishtusu, which exjues? 
which is now in tlu' I .ouvre. His booty also Marduk from 
included lumK'rous Kassite “ boundary , w; 

stones.” Though many ol these were ham- * th 

mered to jiieces by the A.ss^M-ii;ns at the Supremacy 
sack of Susa in the reign of Ashurbami)al, Tl 

those that have b(‘en recovered during the would, in the 
iTcent I'xcavations have thrown consider- lure of Susa, 
able light upon our knowledge of the that on the c 

Babylonian system ol laud tenure ^luring king lost no 


After his successes in the west, Xebu- 
chadn(‘zzar jiroceiMled to break down the 
suiu'emacy of Elam, and, if possible, win 
back his god. We have fragments of 
numerous songs written on these wars, as 
well as two records of enfeoffment, one of 
which ('XjU'essly mentions the recovery of 
Marduk from Susa ; the other (U'seribes the 
g. , war with Elam, and records 
Sup” Ley fluring it the king of Elam, 
Lost whos(‘ name is not given, died. 

'I'he recover}^ of the statue 
would, in the first place, presuppose a cap- 
ture of Susa. It is. however, conceivable 
that on the change of sovereign the new 
king lost no time in conchuling ])eace. 
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and surrendered the statue. In any case 
Nebuchadnezzar liad shown himself an 
independent and well-matched opponent 
of Elam, and by the recovery of his god 
he had destroyed the outward token of 
his vassalage. He now could once more 
style himself with all right and justice 
king of Babylon. 

The success of Assyria after Nebuchad- 
nezzar, under Tiglath-pilesor I. was onlv 
temporary. Babylonia n'lnained 
for some time still in ])ossession of 
Mesopotamia, and was, therefore, 
probaldy able to free herself from 
Elamite tiitc'lage. We are entir(‘ly 
without inscriptions referring to 
the relations existing Ix'tween the 
two countries at this period. W(‘ 
saw that among th(‘ successors of 
the second dynasty of Isin a king 
')f Elamite origin was reckon(‘d 
by himself as forming a distinct 
dynasty ; we may, therefore, iix a 
n(‘w adwance on the |)art of Elam 
at that time — al)out looo B.r. 
when Babylonia and Meso})otamia 
were exposed to every kind of 
d(*vastation, and even Assyria 
could not protect herself against 
the j)hind(‘ring li()rd(‘s of the 
AraniJisins and the Sutu. 

If wi' judge by the* events of 
later tinu's w(‘ may ri'asonably 
sn})[)os(‘ that in the ('iisuing jH'riocl, 
wlu'n ChaUhean j^riiices lor th(‘ 
most |.)art sat u|)on the tlirone of 
Babylon — Nabu-shum-islikmi and 
others Elam also exercis('d an 
im])ortant inlliumce. It does not 
s(‘em indeed to ha\ t‘ be(‘n able at 
first to interfere actively in Baby- 
lonian affairs. W(' cannot ascertain 
the cans(', wludlu'r internal dis- 
orders or an invasion from the 
east, or both ; but it is a note- 
worthy fact that Slialmaneser II., 
when he entered Babylonia, found 
no resistance offercxl by Elam. 

His successor, Shamshi-Adad l\^, 
regards Pdam in a manner which 
does not corresjxind to its earlier or its 
later position as a great jiower. After 
this we hear nothing more of Idamite 
affairs. A period of weakness is also 
implied by the fact that Shalmaneser, as 
protector of Babylon, received presents 
from Bactria, es})ecially Bactrian camels 
and Indian elephants. We may, perhaps, 
^rather from this that attempts had been 


made by this country, which had been 
long cut off from Babylonia i)y the power 
of Elam, to come into reni'wed touch with 
the lord of Jkabylonia. A frt'sh access of 
power by Elam nipped these attempts in 
the bud. 

Thus the Far 3^"ast remained outside' 
the horizon of the Western jieoples 
until in the Persian age Jdam became 
involvi'd with th' Persians against 


the Wi'st, and AU'xaiuU'i- once more 
restoH'd communication by his victories 
over Persia and her allies. Wdien Tiglath- 
pileser IV. ap[)earefl upon the scene the 
power of Elam had revived ; Hactria was 
again undi'r Pdamite dominion, and the 
Cdiakheans thencc'forth found sujojiort ir 
the Jdamite kings of Susa, who alti'rnated 
with the Assyrians in being the ])alrons 
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or (tMidal lords of Habyloniii. It is only a 
nioniontary ^Icain \vhi<'li is thrown on 
tlu‘ iL'lations to tlio oast liy lli(‘ Bartrian 
cmhassy ; but it is suihciont to make us 
ncognise that Iilam, in cons(;quence of 
lu'i' position and civilisation, was really 
the connecting link between the civdlised 
countries of N(‘arer and Further Asia, and 


A Connection 
with the 
Far East 


the ))redec(‘ssor of the eastern 
half of the Persian (‘mj)ire. 
Th(‘ Middle Assyrian (*m})ire 
did not conn* into contact 


with Flamite territory bef(ji‘(‘ Tiglatli- 
pil(S(‘r IV. ; tlu* n(‘arest aj)j)roach was 
made by Adafl-nirari IV., who n'ckoned 
J^llij)i among his tributary slates. We 
may conclude in any case that hdam 
in the ninth ami tlu‘ first half ol 


the (‘ighth ((‘iitnrv n.c'. liad not yet 


encroach(‘d n|)on lh(' wtst. After the 
acc(‘ssion of Nabonassar, in 747 and 
riglath-pile-(‘r IV., in 745, we have con- 
tinuous r(‘eor(is ol f'lamit(‘ history. The 


Babylonian ( hronit le, which begins with 
this pcM'iod, desi'ribes v(‘ry clearly, in its 
eond(‘ns(‘d and abbreviated style, the 
actual conditions in Babylonia; and it 


continuously rehn's to the kings of Flam 
and ot Assyria and their relations to Baby- 
lonia. It notes only tacts, and iU‘V(‘r 
draws th(‘ slightest geiKM'al infinxnice from 
lluMU. But the conclusion which results 


Irom till* frc‘(|ueut oci'urrencc; of these 
notices has bemi alrc'ady ilrawn in dealing 
with the history ot Assyria ; the ensuing 
})eriod is taken uj) with a striiggk' betw(‘en 
fdam and Assyria for Babylonia, 'fhere 


an* two parli(‘s -an Assyrian, which s(‘es 
the patron of Babylon in the king of Ashur, 
and a ('halda*an-Idaniite j)arty, whii h s(‘t‘s 
him in the king ot lilain ; and tla* chronii le 
takes acroiint ol both by recording tlie 
reigns ot kings in both coiintiT's. 

In 74 ; n.c. it is rei'orded that I'nimani- 
gash, or Khumbanigash, became king of 
Ivlam ; his lather, according to tlu* account 
by Ashurbanijial, was cafled Ihnbadara, 

Struggle 

for decessor on the throne. He 

Babylonia ^”dil 717, wlliai his 

death is related to liave taken 
place. ;i'iglath-}>ileser, who exercised his 
rights as protector over Babylon after 7.45, 
does not allude to him, even when, in 729, 
he drove out the (lialdcean Ukiii-zir. We 
may, perhaps, assume that Khumbanigash 
had at least favoured the latter, although 
he was not in a position to interfere 
vigorously in his behalt. Even under 
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Shalmaneser, who indeed reigned in Baby- 
lon unop])osed, nothing transpires about 
him. On the other hand, on Shalmaneser’s 
death he entered the lists in support of his 
]:)rolcge Merodach-baladan, who under his 
suzerainty became king of Babylon ; and 
when Sargon tried at once to eject him, 
Khumbanigash advanced, into Babylonia 
and compelled Sargon at Dur-ilu to aban- 
don the territory of Babylon and Southern 
Babylonia. 

In yiy-()(}i) followed Ishtar-khundu, as 
the chronicle has transformed his name, 
or Shutur-nakhundi, as Sai'gon mor.i 
correctly calls him. When Sargon, in yir 
onct^ more attacked Merodach-baladan, he 
began by separating the two confederate^. 
He first turned against Elam, conquered 
the countries on the Lower llknu, took 
th(‘ border fortresses erected there by 
Shutur-nakhundi, and occiqiied the border 
conntri(‘s of Lakhiri, Pillatu, etc. Mero- 


(lai'h-baladan hastily sent presents to 
Idam, and advanced with his army to the 
lirovince of latbur on the Ukim, adja- 
('('iit to the districts ocampied by Sargon: 
but the hunalite “accepted his present. 
^ yet forbade him to advance 

oargon 


Attacks to. enter ii-iiiiinn- 

Elam territory This is a strange 
situation. Did he really abandon 
his vassal in order that war might not reach 
his own land, or had Merodach-baladan 


advance 

Elamite 

strange 


perhaps tried previously to set himself 
fr(‘e trom him ? In any case h(‘ did not 
N'eiiture to advance into Babylonia, and 
avoided tlui contest with Assyria. Sargon 
was abh; to secure the frontier districts 


which he had occupied, and to place 
them jxirtly under Assyrian administra- 
tion. Soon afterwards, in the disputes for 
tlu' throne of Ellijii, when Nibe, one of the 
two brothers, sought helj) from Shutur- 
uakhiindi, and the latter had installed 
him in Iclani, he did not venture to take 


any stejxs in support of his jirotege when 
Sargon brought back his own candidate, 
Ispabara. The battle at Dur-ilu must 
have taught Elam a severe lesson, and the 
army of Sargon became as formidable as 
that of Tiglath-pileser. 

Merodach-baladan, after his expulsion 
Irom Bit-Iakin, had in his flight an asylum 
in Elam, and he was again welcome there, 
now that he had no army. When Sargon 
was dead he was brought back to Babylon 
by an Elamite army in 703, but was 
immediately expelled by Sennacherib. 
In the battle of Kish it was the Elamite 
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troops especially who fought for him. 
Once more he found refuge in l^lam, and 
he again found assistance there when 
he advanced from Bit-Iakin to Babylon 
and forced Bel-ibni to join him and thus 
to recognise the i)rotectoratc of Elam. 
They were once again driven out by 
Sennacherib in 700. These failures of 
Shutui -nakhundi possibly contributed to 
a transference of ])owei into the hands of 
his brother Khalhidush.or Khallushu, who 
rebelled in the following year, took his 
brother prisoner, and mounted the throne 
himself in 699, and ruled for six years. 
His reign at least produced a more vigorous 
action against Assyria, and he achieved 
successes in Babylonia, which balanced 
those of Sennacherib. In 694 the latter 
made a descent on the Elamite provinces 
situated on the great lagoon of the 
Euphrates and colonised by fugitive 
Chakkeans from the “ Country of the Sea,” 
while at the same time Khalludusli 
invaded Northern Babylonia. ('a])turing 
and plundering Nippur. Sennacherib’s 
son, Ashur-nadin-shum, was brought as a 
prisoner to Elam, and Nergal-ushezib was 

placed upon the throne of 
Lordship thus be- 

come liege lord of Northern 
a y on Babylonia, while the South 
was still in the hands of Assyria. 
Nergal-ushezib maintained his ])ower in 
Babylon as long as his protector reigned. 
The latter must have found it diliicull 
during the next year and a half to interfere 
again on his behalf, for the Assyrians 
invaded his territory from Southern Baby- 
lonia and took him prisonei, without any 
Elamite army coming to his assistance. 
An explanation may possibly be found in 
the statement of the Babylonian chronicle, 
that almost simultaneously a rebellion 
broke out in Elam in which Khalludusli 
experienced the treatment which he him- 
self had shown to* his brother. Kutur- 
nakhundi, the third of the name known to 
us, was raised to the throne as head of 
the rebellion in 692, but did not retain the 
position for more than ten months. He 
had been only a short time on the throne 
when the Assyrians invaded Elam by land 
— that is, from Northern Babylonia. 
Kuturnakhundi was in Madaktu, the 
town which commands the western part 
of Elam, but he ventured on no resistance 
and withdrew to Khidalu, the province 
and town in the Zagros. Since he thus 
abandoned Susa, we must suppose that 


he was not acknowledged (lure. He may 
have been prince of Madaktu in the same 
way as there were independent princi's of 
Khidalu, and was therefore forcetl to 
relimpiish any attempts at occupying 
Susa, the capital of the empire. It is thus 
explain(‘d why, although he had just 
proclaimed himself king by means of a 
n . ... rebellion, he had been unable 
P ,, to raise an army with which 

R^beinL 

ravaged the w'estein provinc(\s, 
and retook some border districts whic'h 
had once been held by Sargon and had 
subsequently been rcTovered by hdam 
under Khalludusli. 

This failure could not have served to 
strengthen the power of the new king. 
He thus k‘ll a victim, only thn'e months 
after his ilight from Madaktu, in another 
rebellion, by which Ihnman-menanu was 
raised to the throne. His reign marks a 
new' era of success for h'lam, and thus of 
insecurity for the Assyrian possessions in 
Babylonia. Even while tin* Assyrian 
army was in hdam, Miishezib-Marduk had 
usurped th(‘ sovereignty in P)abylon, and 
hasteiK'd to mak(‘ sure of the protection 
of hdam. Northern Babylonia was onct* 
again, as under Khalludush, lost to 
Assyria. Sennacherib, in ()()i, attemptc'd 
to win it back, but Umiiian-meiianu was 
strong enough to ])erform his promisiN 
made to Babylon. He a])|)eared in 
Northern Babylonia, and in the battle of 
Khalule victory was at least so far on his 
side that vSennacherib was forcc'd to retire 
to Assyria. It is also important in 
estimating tlu‘ situation to notice that the 
fall of Babylon did not take place until 
(>89 H.C., when Umman-inenanu had beiai 
struck down by a|)opl(*xy and w'as, 
therefori', incapacitated Irom marching to 
' the (l(“fence of Babylonia. The Baby- 
lonian chronicle in its laconic style k'aves 
this fact to be interred, by placing thc‘ 
notice of the ca])tiire of Babylon between 

^ , the announcement of the illness 

Death of tt 


Babylon’s 

Protector 


and death of Uinman-immanu, 
thus : ” On the 15th Nisan 


(689 13 . c.) Umman-menanu, 

King of Elam, was struck down by apo- 
j)lexy ; his mouth w'as affected and he was 
incapable of speech. On the ist Kislev 
the city (Babylon) was taken. On the 
17th Adar Urnman-menanu died.” 

His successor was Khumbakhaldash I., 
who reigned from 689 to 681 B.c. He 
reigned during the last eight years of 
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Babylon 
Neglected 
by Elam 


Sennacherib, when, according to the 
expression of the clironicle, “ there was 
no king ” in l-iabylon, though, according 
to another chronicle, recently discovered, 
Krba-Marduk was, for a j)ortion of that 
j)eriod, re('ognised as king in I'Jabylon 
and in J-}orsij)pa. In fact, aft(;r its 
destruction Ikabylon was abandoned alike 
by Assyria and Klain, and she 
had to rely upon her own 
weakerK'd resounes to defeat 
th(‘ plundering expeditions ot 
ArauKean and ( haldfean tril)(‘s. We liavx* 
already s(‘en that it was in cons(‘(|U(‘nce of 
his siu'c'css against th(‘ Aramaeans that 
lu'ba-Marduk s(‘('un*d tln' thrones In 

tlu! abs'-nce* of h(*lp fioin Assyria or hdani, 
the ('iialdrean invasion was at least 
|)artially succe'ssful, and it w'as net until 
the H'ign of hLsarhaddon that the immi- 
grants \ver(‘ driven from Babylonian 

territory. We have* no accounts of S(‘nna- 
('h(‘iib at this tina', and the* lkd)ylonian 
chronicl(‘ states iiK'rc'ly that a few months 
before his murder, in (xSi n.c'., Kluimbak- 
haldasli di<‘d of fever. 

Ili‘ was lollow'ed by Klmmbaklialdash 
II., \vho niled Irom fnSi to ()']() H.C., and 
whose n'ign falls in the first six ytxirs ol 
Ksarhaddon. Nothing is at first said of 

(omplications with Assyria; ind('<Hl, in 

th(‘ attitude adojited tow'ard Xabu-zir- 
kitti-lishir, king ol the “ ('ountry of the 
S(‘a,” we may well sei* an elToit to establish 
friendly relations wath Assyria anti an 
(‘Xj>ress r(*j)udiatioii of any (daims on 
Babylonia, fliis may, j)erha]>s. be the 
('Xj)lanation of a statement in the Baby- 
lonian chronicle that in ()So H.c. the gods 
ol Dur-ilu and of flit* Babylonian l)ur- 
sharrukin not to bt* confused with Sar- 
gon’s capital had ('onu’ back into tluar 
ow'u ('ities. This can hardly refer to 
anything else esjurially since Dur-ilu 
is mentioiu'd than tlu' statue's of the 
gods w’hie'h had been brought to hdam, 
j)resumabfy by Khailudush, and wt're 
now' sent back by Khumbak- 
haldnsh. But friendly rela- 
tions did not 
Only six years 
the chronicU* 
as ever, “ the 


Babylon’s 

Gods 

Restored 


674 H.C., 

laconicallv 


[1st for long, 
afteiavards, in 
announces as 
king of Klam 
invaded Sippar and caused massacre." 
No details are told us. Bsarhaddon is 
naturally as silent as vSennacherib wxis 
ov’er a similar disaster eighteen years 
be tore. We thus know nothing of any 
relations having bec'ii entered into wdth 
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Babylonian rebels. Soon afterwards 
Khumbakhaldash died “ without being 
sick, in his own palace." In this way 
Assyria was again freed of a dangerous 
rival. 

Urtaki, the brother and successor of 
the d(‘ceascd, seems from the very first to 
liavx* been equally anxious for a good 
understanding with Esarhaddon, who was 
certainly glad, for his part, to have in 
IClarn a peaceful neighbour. The Baby- 
lonian chronicle reports during the year 
the arrival of the statues of the gods of 
Agade, the sister city to Sippar, from 
Elam. This jdainly refers to those which 
had been carried away by Kliiiinha- 
khaldash in the j^ireceding year, and were 
now surrendered to cement the friendship. 
The famine rejwted by Ashurbanipal, 
during which permission was granted by 
Assyria that distressed Elamites should 
seek a refuge on Assyrian soil in order to 
send back this " jiroperty," is the only 
other event which we know of this period. 
TIk; instil ntion of the frontier guard, 
which Esarhaddon attempted to form 
hy w'iiming over tin; ('lambuli, is a proof 
p that h(^ did not trust merely 

Jlih^ to the good will of Elam, but 
. . was anxious to secure peace 

(dfectually by otlier means. The 
])ea('e lasted during Esarliaddon's life- 
time. By the reconstruction of the 
kingdom of Babylon, a most favourable 
opportunity W’as presented to the Elamites 
of once more realising their old ambitions 
in Bal)ylonia. Urtaki advanced into 
Northern Babylonia, in order that, in 
concert with the sheikh of the (himlnili, 
who was dissatisfied with the role as'-iigned 
to him, and with a Babylonian prince, he 
might march on Babylon itself. Nothing 
is said of any iiK'asures of defence undcr- 
takt'ii by Sliamash-shum-ukin. Ashur- 
bani|m], as ])rotector of Babylon, acted 
as the Elamites Khumbanigash and Um- 
man-menanu had done ; he advanced 
against Urtaki, and com]K'lled him to 
('vacuate Babylonia. He did not march 
against Elam, from which we may argue 
that the border districts once ^ x;cupied by 
Sargon and Sennacherib had long since 
been abandoned. 

Urtaki died soon afterward — certainly 
before 665 n.c. His death furni.shed 
A.ssyria with a motive for interfering in 
Elamite affairs, fhis was the beginning 
of the series of wars which were destined 
to lead to the destruction of Elam. 
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Urtaki did not die a natural death; take serious measures. Judging by tlie 
Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions are full of display of indignation, omens, and ])rayers 
expressions about the misery of his violent which he exhibited on this occasion, we 
death, but they do not state the method feel that it was a very difficult task for 

of it. He was deposed by his brother him to put an army into the 

Teumman ; and the latter was bound to against Elam. Hut at last 

act like other Oriental rulers in the there was no otlu'r alterna- 

same position — to kill all the sons of tive, and he hastily occupied 

his brothers in order not to experience Dur-ilu in order thus to bar the road 
the same fate some day at their hands, into Habylonia. 

“ He placed himself like a hend upon the Teumman does not appear to have 
throne,” Ashurbanipal writes. The sons calculated on any op|)osition, for now he 
of his two brothers and j)redecessors, did not veuturc' to defend his frontier, 
Khumbakhaldash and Urtaki, with sixty but retreated l)efore the Assyrian army to 
other members of the royal house and an Susa. Ashurbanipal advmuH'd as far as 
escort of adherents, successfully made the Ulai, as the Karun and its tributaries 
their esca])e to Assyria, where tlu'y im- were called by the Assyrians — th(^ river 
plored Ashurbanipal to i)rotect them and in question is tlu' Shawur, on the eastern 
to restore them to their liome. Teumman bank of which Susa lay and defeated tlu^ 
demand(Ml tlu^ surrender of th(‘ fugitives, Elamit(‘ army, which here met him in 
and, when this was refused, became more the o|H*n ih'ld at 1'ullis before the walls 
peremptory, sending every month insolent of Susa ; 'reumman fell in the battle, 
letters — a serious breach of the kuvs of Ashurbanipal wars now' able to install 
dijdomatic courtt*sy Ix^tween rival courts — in Susa one of the fugitivi' j)rinces, a son 
Teumman continued his preparations of Urtaki, nanual Uinmanigash, as the 

Invades invasion of Habylonia. Assyrian reprodiK'tion ol tlu‘ name Khum 

Assyria appears at this time to banigash (II.) runs. Ishtar-nakhundi — thai 

have had an epile[)tic attack, is, Shutruk-nakhuiidi — wdio had reigned in 
which seemed to Ashurbanij)al a divine Khidahi as an ind('jH‘n(K'nl king, and in 
warning ; but it did not detc'r th(‘ hdamitc^ whom w'e may |)rol)ably se(‘ a son ol Teum- 
from carrying out his threats and from man, also met his dt'ath in the bat tit' 
marching against Assyrian territory. It 1'aimnaritu, anotlu'r sou of Urtaki, w'as 
is not ch'ar how far he advanct'd. Ashur- appointed in his stead bv Ashurbauij)al, 
hanipal himself w^as now’ compt'llt'd to ^t > w'hoin such a state of affaiis could not 
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THE BATTLE WHICH DEStftOYED ELAM’S POWER 

A'l Assyrian bas-relief reproscnting the battle of Tnllis. before the walls of S.isa, in Elam was finally defe^^^^ 

by the Assyrian forces under Ashurbanipal. Teuminan, the king, is seen under an inscribed tablet being decapitated. 

hut ho vvc-lcomo, according tot lo jHincipIo and Toiimman, proclaimed himself king, 
“ divide, ot imi)ora.” l^ut the same and Khumbanigash met the fate of 

relation existed l)etween himself and his predecessors ; he was murdered 
liis brother in Baliylonia. hdam was together with his family. Ashurbanipal 
thus sui)iect to Assyrian inlluenct*, a secured however, no further advantage 
success which Assyria had never hitherto from this at the time; for even 
attained, and was now l)y 'rammaritu, according to Elamite tradi* 
Assyria s means secure, since the tion, considered that to be ruler ot 

nwonte king must have been Babylon was far more desirable than to 

Supremacy shake off the yok( . be ruled by Assyria. He, too, sent 

When, therefore, Shainash-shum-ukin, who an army to the aid of Shamash-shum- 
levolted from his brother, began to ukin, and began, as we shall see, to 

secure allies and sent “presents” to form alliances in Southern Babylonia. 
Khumbanigash — that is, besought and His army was already menacing Nippui, 
acknowh'dged his protectorship — the and the tribe of the Puqudu was on 
latter was prepared to become a pro- the point of joining him, when the 
tector iiU'^tead of a “ protected,” and same fate happened to him as to his 
to restore the influence of Elam in . . predecessor. He, too, fell a 

Babylonia. Ashurbanipal vainly de* ns ^ rebellion, the 

manded lh% surn'iider of the agents . ° opportune outbreak of which 

of Shamash-shum-ukin ; tlu* Elamite ** suggests the thought that 

granted the help requested and marched Ashurbanipal did not rely solely on 
to Babylonia. Rut at the right moment the prayers to his gods, which were 

for Ashurbanipal a rebellion broke out prominent on this occasion, but had 
in the rear of the army. Tammaritu, taken the precaution of securing help by 
the son of Khumbanigash, a fourth other means. Tammaritu was, however, 
brother of Khumbakhaldash IL, Urtaki, more fortunate than his predecessors ; 


upremacy shake off the yoke-. 

When, therefore, Shainash-shnm-ukin, who 
levolted from his brother, began to 
secure allies and sent “ presents ” to 
Khumbanigash — that is, besought and 
acknowh'dged his protectorship — the 
latter was prepared to l)ec<une a pro- 
tector iir^tead of a “ protected,” and 
to restore the influence of Elam in 
Babylonia. Ashurbanipal vainly de- 
manded lh% surn'iider of the agents 
of Shamash-shum-ukin ; the Elamite 
granted the help requested and marched 
to Babylonia. Rut at the right moment 
for Ashurbanipal a rebellion broke out 
in the rear of the army. Tammaritu, 
the son of Khumbanigash, a fourth 
brother of Khumbakhaldash IL, Urtaki, 
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he made good his escape. He fled to 
Ashurbanipal, and was actually welcomed 
by him. 

"The new king, Indabigash, who reigned 
from 648 to 647 B.C., was not a member of 
the royal family. He immediately set 

bout establishing friendly relations with 
Assyria, and refrained from interfering in 

. Babylonian affairs. He merely 

Friendship Shamash- 

. . shum-ukin prematurely met his 

fate in 648 b.c. It was, however, 
impossible to avoid complications for any 
long period, and this time, as so often 
before, the “ Country of the Sea was the 
determining cause. Ashurbanipal had 
despatched an army thither to ])revent 
the advance of an Elamite army, which 
Khumbanigash had desj^atched during his 
reign. I'hc reigning king, Nabu-bel- 
shumate, a grandson of Merodach-baladan, 
had to submit with the best grace he 
could to these “ protectors,” and was 
forced to join his troops with tlumi. He 
succeeded, however, in thus getting the 
])ower into his own hands. He compelled 
the governor of Ur to join him, and 
delivered the Assyrian troops, probably 
under Tammaritu, into the hands of the 
Elamites. All this took jdace about 651- 
()4() B.c. 

After the taking of Babylon, Nabu- 
bel-shumate, when the Assyrians 
once more occupied the south, tied, 
according to the tradition of his house, 
to Elam, where in the interval Indabigash 
had become king. The latter had sent 
back to Assyria the Assyrian troops which 
had been handed over to his predecessor, 
but he refused to surrender Nabu-bel- 
shumate. Ashurbanipal thereupon threat- 
ened war, and the result was a rebellion 
by which Ummanaldash, or Khurnbakhal- 
dash III., son of an otherwise obscure 
Attametu, was raised to the throne in the 
stead of Indabigash. But he also refused 
the surrender of Nabu-bel-shumate and the 
* . abandonment of the Elamite 

claims to the ” Country of the 
IntHgtt?* there was a rebel- 

lion under an UmYnanigash, or 
Khumbanigash, son of an otherwise un- 
known Amedirra. But this time the 
prayers of Ashurbanipal were not so 
effective as on the three previous occasions, 
and Ummanigash maintained his position. 
J here was no course left for Ashurbanipal 
if he wished to secure Southern Babylonia 
i>ut to abandon prayers and intrigue, and 


to declare war ; he advanced into Elam, 
and occupied the frontier fortress Bit- 
Imbi. Ummanaldash had hardly yet been 
able to set his own home affairs in order, 
and was not, therefore, able to hold the 
west and Madaktu ; he. withdrew ” into 
the mountains ” — that is, to Khidalu. 

It seems as if an attack had also been 
made upon Elam from the side of the 
” Country of the Sea.” A king of Bubilu, 
the eastern part of Elam, by nanui 
Umbakhabua, who had made himself 
independent there during the preceding 
disturbances — an analogous case to what 
we have seen in Khidalu -abandoned his 
country and ca[)ital and retired to an 
island, where he was safe, at any rate from 
the Assyrians. 

Thus the country was in the power of 
the Assyrians, and Ashurbanipal once 
more installed thc're the fugitive Tam- 
maritn as his vassal. But ha’dly was 
that done and the Assyrian army on its 
return, when Tammaritu, who saw his 
throne in jeo[)ardy, found himself forced to 
draw ih(i sword against liis ” benc'factors.” 
Ashurbani])al, it is true, speaks of a 
Elam subjugation of Tam- ^ 

Outwits ])lun(h‘ring and 

Assyria waste of Elam ; but, if 

we may judge by the usual style 
and method of Assyrian accounts of wars, 
this is nothing but a jdausible |)crij)hrasis 
for a forced retreat. In this way Assyrian 
diplomacy was for a time outwitted by 
that of Elam. 


Ashurbanij>ars accounts of the succeed- 
ing years are vague. He says that Tam- 
maritu had been dej)osed ; clearly that 
happenecl only after the withdrawal of the 
Assyrians, not before : tlu^ new king was 
put on the throne by Ashurbanipal. He 
Wias Ummanaldash, or Khumbakhaldash 
II. The latter had returned from Khidalu 
for the second time, and had either himself 
driven out Tammaritu or had commanded 
his followers to do so. In any case Tam- 
maritu fled to Assyria, when' he was 
detained in dishonoura!)le caj)tivjty at the 
court of Ashurbanipal. 

Ummanaldash, when he had established 
himself firmly on the thronef drove out 
the Assyrian garrison from Bit-Imbi ; this 
left Ashurbanipal no alternative but to 
take up arms once more. He occupied 
Bit-Imbi and the border province of Rashi. 
Ummanaldash abandoned » the west with 
Madaktu, and entrenched himself behind 
•the Idide, the Ab-i-Piz, near Susa. The 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE ASSYRIANS AFTER THE BATTLE OF TULLIS 

From a relief in the British Museum, showing the Assyrians’ triumph. After the battle the victors were met 
by a throng of people from Susa, which opened its gates to the Assyrians, with priests, singers and harpers, 
to welcome the new king, Khumbanigash !! . , appointed by Ashurbanipal. He is seen at the beginning of the 
row from the bottom. Note how the river Shawur is choked with corpses of men and horses and battle debris. 
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Assyrian army long hesitated to attack 
this strong position, and contented itself 
at first with scouring the defenceless coun- 
try and occupying the fortresses. Finally, 
after much questioning of the soothsayers, 
the Assyrians ventured on an attack, and 
met with no resistance. The cause of this 
is not revealed. Ummanaldash had once 
more withdrawn to Kliidalu, and aban- 
doned Susa as before. The old caj)ital 
was sacked and pillaged, the sacred grove 
desecrated, the temple and royal castle 
plundered and destroyed, 'bwenty statues 

of gods and thirty-six statues of kings were 
carried away to Assyria, and the tombs 
of the* Elamite kings were violated. The 
statue of Nana, which, according to Ashur- 
banii)ars account, had been carried away 
from Erech by Kutur-nakhimdi 1,635 years 
before — a record which we have already 
discussed — was then brought back to 
Erech. An oracle was found which Nana 
had i)resuniably given on her removal 
from Erech to the effect that “ Ash 11 r- 
bani])al will bring me back from the hostile 
land of Elam.” Nana had thus i)redicled 
the reign of her liberator, an interesting 
contribution to the history of 
oracles. The excavations conducted 
Susa French mission at Susa 

have revealed num(n*ous traces 
of the havoc wrought by the Assyrian 
soldiers on their ca]Hure of the city. The 
damage they wrought is much to be re- 
gretted, as it destroyed many memorials 
of the old centre of civilisation, which 
often dominated a wider world than 
Babylon itself. 

The task of the Assyrian army was thus 
fulfilled. No attempt was made to form 
an Assyrian province, for that would have 
given rise to endless insurrections. The 
army was withdrawn. Ummanaldash was 
able to occu])y his dc'vastated country 
afresh and to return to Madaktii. But his 
power of effective resistance was broken. 
When the surrender of Nabu-bel-shumate 
was again demanded, he assented to it. 
But the descendant of Merodach-baladan 
freed him from the necessity of surrender, 
since he and his armour-bearer died to- 
gether by their own hands. Thus Umma- 
naldash could send only his embalmed 
body to Nineveh. There Ashurbanipal 
outraged his dead enemy with the insults 
he would have offered to the living man. 
Ummanaldash had by this act declared 
his submission. For this reason he secured 
Assyrian support against an opponent who 
L 24 G 


clearly had been pitted against him by the 
anti-Assyrian party. This was Pa’e, who 
held his own for a time, but could not in 
the end resist the threats of Assyria and 
the attack of Ummanaldash, and, like 
Tammaritu, made his way to Nineveh. 

Ummanaldash himself could not long 
submit to be. a vassal of Assyria. He 
meurred the fate which befell 
all kings in his position : he 
EUm between two parties, one 

of which urged defection from 
Assyria, and the otlier, with the help of 
Assyria, frustrated the results of any such 
defection. So soon then as his loyalty to- 
ward Ashurbanipal began to cool, the usual 
rebellion of the Assyrian party broke out at 
the ‘'command of the Assyrian gods” — 
that is to say, at Assyrian instigation. 
Ummanaldash had to seek refuge from this 
])arty on a mountain, which was ]')robably 
in the vicinity of the Assyrian frontier ; 
there he was taken prisoner by Assyrian 
troops and led to Nineveh. Here there 
were now the three rivals together — ^'I'am- 
maritu, Pa’e, and Ummanaldash— and 
they were (unployed by Ashurbanipal to 
enhance, as his servants, the magnificence 
of his trill mi)hal ])rocessions. 

This happened somewhere about 635 
B.c. We learn nothing more of Elam. 
Ashurbanipal does not name the successor 
whom the reb(‘llious subjects had pro- 
claimed king. We are incliiK^d to conclude 
from this that Elam, through this reb(‘llion, 
had slipped out of his hands. We have, 
besides, ajiproached the time when Elam 
again camt‘ forward as an op|)onent ; after 
the year () 2 () n.c. Babylon was once more 
in the hands of the Chahkeans. 

'fhe old ganu‘. would certainly havi‘ 
bi‘gun again had not anotluM' force ap- 
peared upon the sc(‘ni‘. It is no longer 
\vith the help of Elam that Nabojiolassar 
tries to assert his jiower in Babylon and 
acts against Assyria, but with that of the 
Medes. This is indeed a great change, and 
y(d it is only the continuation 
ami es policy : the Medes 

K**M^^* have simply taken the place of 
^ the Elamites. We can at most 

insert a |)eriod of twenty years between the 
time when Ummanaldash was brought to 
Nineveh and that when Nabopolassar 
entered into an agreement with the Medes, 
if indeed he had not been supported by 
them from the very first. If we take 
this fact into consideration, the question 
involuntarily suggests itself whether 
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Llmmanigash after all was not the last king 
of Elam, and whether Ashurbanii)ars note- 
worthy silence over the subsequent con- 
ditions in Elam is not to be explained 
from the fact that the land liad then fallen 
into the hands of the invading Aryan 
A R fr tribes. If we rellect that Esar- 
Stafc *** haddon had already shown some 
.anxiety in his attitude towards 
destroyed ashamed 

to enter into alliances with one of tlu'se 
new peoples, the Ashkuza, against the 
other two, the Cimmerians and Medes, 
it is a probable supposition that Ashur- 
banipal himself may very soon have under- 
stood the case ; he had himsiilf placed 
the country at the mercy of these dangerous 
antagonists, whose j)ower he had only 
succeeded in ('his'king. The result of 
deposing Ummanigasli was Hint he sud- 
denly found fri\sh enemies in Idam, who 
soon adojUed tlu* policy of tludr }m‘- 
decessors, and h(‘I])ed their jirotege in Ikiby- 
Ibn against Assyria. Just as in I’rartu, 


so now in Elam. Assyria had hersell 
abolished the natural “ buffer-state.” 
Elam, therefore, according to our theory, 
fell into the hands of the Medes soon after, 
and was occupied by an Aryan population. 
It did not play any jnominent part during 
the Median rule. But it was once more 
raised by Cyrus to be the seat of empire, and 
Susa became the capital of the East. We 
shall treat this subject more fully in dealing 
with the history of the Medes and PeVsians. 

The French excavations at. Susa have 
yielded material remains of Elamite 
. activity ranging from \ prehistoric 
s&HoiT down to the period of the 

p/' AchcTinenian kings. The influence 
Of Liam inhabi- 

tants of Babylonia upon the artistic 
and social d(iveloj)mcnt of Elam was so 
great that it undoubtedly furnished the 
mould in which Elamite civilisation was 
cast. On its artistic side this Babylonian 
iiiiluence can be traced in a remarkably 
complete degree. 



ELAMITE SCULPTURES OF MAL-AMIR 
artistically iiiferijr, show distinct evidences of Babylonian influence 
illustrated here is one of three hundred in the vaUey of Mal-Amir, portraying princes of loci 


..w. The bas-relief 
Elamite dynasties. 
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On the whole, we may regard many of 
the attainments of the Elamites as imitated 
or iJorrowed from Babylonian civilisation ; 
this is shown by the script, as well as in 
works of art, the style and technique of 
which correspond in many particulars 
to the art of the Babylonians. If it were 
not for some details of dress, the sculptures 
of Mal-Amir, for example, might well be 
taken for Babylonian. But in spite of 
the strong Babylonian element in Elamite 
art, the Elamites themselves added some- 
thing of their own which serves to 
differentiate their productions from those 
of contemporiiry artists in Babylonia. In 
their work in bronzes, ivory, and the 
precious metals, the Elamites attained 
to a high level of design and technical 
])erfection, and it is now possible to 
talk of Elamite art as quite distinct 
from that of Babylonia and Assyria. 

The large number of votive and building 
inscriptions that have been recoverecl 
throw some light upon the number and 
names of the great temples and other 
sacred buildings in Susa, while the sump- 
tuous foundation d(*p()sit found in the 
Th A Shushinak is of the 

® ** greatest interest from th(‘ nature 

of the offerings which it (om- 
prised. But for the character 
of the Elamite religion as a whole, and of 
the details of the ritual, we are still to a 
great degree dependent on conjecture. 

The Islamite inscriptions and Ashur- 
banipal give us a series of Elamite names 
of deities, but they still remain little 
more than names for us. An exception may 
be made, perhaps, of the principal “ Susan " 
goddess, who was identified by the Elamites 
and Babylonians with the Nana, or Ishtar, 
of Erech. It is inevitable, with the 
multifarious conquests and relations of 
Elam with Erech, that legends of one shrine 
should have been interwoven with those 
of another, and that a dispute as to the 
antiquity of the two should have been 
decided empirically by making the statues 
accrue as spoil to the victors. 

There is little doubt that Susa was the 
princij^al city of Elam from the earliest 
. times throughout the whole course of 
her history. But we are still without 
information with regard to the relations 
of the capital to other great cities in the 
land. Ashurbanipal designates all im- 
portant places — that is to say, all fortified 
towns — as royal towns, thus departing 
from the custom in other countries where 


only the cajiital is so called. Were all 
fortified places, in contrast to the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian usage, the propcMty 
of the king, and w^ere there thus no muni- 
cipal rights emanating from that ownership 
of the land by god and lempU', which is sr 
characteristic of the Semitic, idea ? This 
would point to a gnxit diminution, as 

Priesthood wit!' the Scnhic 

Influeoce ‘^'Vllised cuuntnes in t ic mflu- 
Diminished the priesthood, which, 

with its large j)ossessions, 
formed a prominent factor in the develop- 
ment of the Semitic peoj)les and states. 

That the Elamites were great warriors 
is lully proved by the history of their 
battles with Babylon and Assyria. Whem 
the Assyrians speak of Elamite spoil the 
baggage waggon plays a jirominent jiart 
in it. I'he Assyrian is accpiainted only 
with the chariot as an offensive weapon 
ot w^ar. The hdamite has carts drawn 
by mules, on which he carried his bag- 
gage. The ])rincipal wea})on of the 
Elamites is not the spear or sword, but 
the bow. It is obvious, however, that 
Babylonian civilisation intluenced their 
mod(‘ of warfare. Still the bow must 
have be(‘n the original \V(‘aj)on, and for 
the noble Elamit(‘ it was tlu' badge of the 
warrior. 

If the geographical ])osition of Elam 
makc's us fix our attention on countrii's 
and j)eoples of another kind than those 
which determined the fortunes of the 
Nearer East, w(‘ might expect information 
from this cpiarter as to the migrations 
and extension of Babylonian civilisa- 
tion to the East. It is only under the 
Persians, Alexander the (Ireal, and the 
Cali])hs, that history shows us events 
which must have been forc'shadowed even 
in the times of the real ])rosperity of the 
East. If th(‘ trader with India and Eastern 
Asia is one of the most important factors 
in the history of the wculd, Elam must 
also, in the days of her power, have 
- ^ interfered in the decision of 

of Elam points at issue, obstructing if 
in Histor onabie to assist, but always 
having an imiiortant word in 
the matter. Her position on the borderland 
of Western Asia thus endowed her with 
a strategic and commercial importance, 
which explains the ])romincnt role she 
played among the civilised races of the 
ancient world. 

H UG(^ WiNCKLER 

Leonard W. King 
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SYRIA AND THE HITTITE EMPIRE 


tract between the Euphrates, the 
Armenian mountains, the Taurus, and 
southward as far as the end of tlic Lebanon 
■ — that is, as far as Hermon — is roughly 
what is designated Syria, The name has an 
historical development, and is, therefore, 
applied here with some freedom, in a way, 
])erhaps, more suitaldc^ to hiter ages. 
Its origin is now known. The Babylonians 
termed the land which runs northward 
of Mesopotamia to the mountains and 
westward to Ca})padocia, Subartu, or, as 
the characters in the original ideograj)h 
for the name may very probably be read, 
Suri ; the latter name survives even in 
classical times in that of the Leuco-Syrians 
in Cap})adocia. . When Assyria and the 
southern })art of Syria became Aramaean 
the name was then extended to the more 
southern countries, since Aramaean and 
Syrian became to a certain extent syn- 
onymous terms. 

Syria, in our souse of the term, had no 
uniform history. Situated between the 
. , civilisations of Babylonia and 
yria s jTgyp^^ it was exposed to their 
arying history is 

completely dominated by them. 
But yet a third civilisation had great 
power here ; one which for the least 
obscure part of its history had this region 
for its scene, so that Syria appeared until 
quite recently to be the country where wc 
were best informed as to an otherwise un- 
solved riddle of the East. But recent 
discoveries have shown that it is to 


Cai)i)adocia we may look for further en- 
lightenment upon the subject. We call 
this civilisation the “ Hittite," after the 
people, the Khatti, who are the most 
clearly recognisable representatives of it. 
Khatti is the title of this people among 
the Assyrians ; in Egyptian, Kheta. The 
reader must, however, understand that in 
The what follows we designate by 
this name only this one people, 

Peoples iorm Hittite a 

* complete ethnic group is meant, 
to which the Khatti belonged. Accord- 
ing to our ])resent knowledge, they appear 
to us to be the most important p(M)ple of 
the grou]), for the r(H'cnt discoveries at 
Boghaz Kdi in Caj^padocia })rove that on 
that site stood the ancient capital of the 
Hittite empire, which bore the name of 
Khatti ami gave its title to the Hittite 
people. Here, as wc shall see, was the 
original centre of the great Hittite emj)irc, 
and it is j)robable that the city from the 
earliest times played a prominent part in 
the history of the race. 

We know nothing of the Syria which 
was contemj)orary with the Old Baby- 
lonian empires. Since, however, Phoenicia 
was subject to their influence, Syria must 
also have received its share of the “ Semitic 
Babylonian " and “Canaanite ” immigra- 
tions. What sort of nations invaded or 
tried to invade simultaneously from the 
north, whence the “ Hittites ” were 
advancing, is a question about which we 
know little as yet, though the Hittite 
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invasion of Babylonia at the close of 
the first dynasty of Babylon is proof 
of the early da.e of the Hittite southward 
movement. We do obtain further in- 
formation at the time of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty, when Egyptian 
accounts and the letters from Tell el- 
Amarna and the despatches recovered 

- . from the native Hittite archives 
ofTr* at Boghaz Koi afford us some 

insight into the conditions. We 

see from them that m the 
meantime a non-Semitic j)opulation had 
forced its way forward, and that other 
])ortions of the same race were j)ressing 
on behind, and from this period we can 
form at least a rough idea of Syrian 
history. 

This is the ])opulation which we call 
Hittite, and its characteristics may 
probably Ix^ traced in a number of monu- 
ments which give representations of early 
dwellers in Asia Minor, or are covered with 
inscri|)tions in hier()gly})hic writing. The 
Hittite ty])e differs considerably from 
the Semitic : race, dress, finally technique, 
show that we have to do with representa- 
tives of a peculiar civilisation distinct 
from the two great Oriental forms. In 
dress we find a characteristic feature in 
the Hittite cue and the shoes, usually 
with points bending uinvard. 'I'he writing 
is also characteristic : a clearly defined 
hieroglyphic script cm|)loying ])ictures, 
which has no affinity with the ]i!gy[)tian 
or the JLabylonian script |sei‘ ])age 1729 1. 
We possess a number of these hieroglyphic 
inscriptions ; but hitherto no one has 
succeeded in decij)hering them and in 
making the language or languages of those 
who engraved them speak tO us in tlieir own 
form. Ihit since the Mitani i)opulation 
and the “ Urart;eans ” j^robably b(‘long to 
the same group, we have in them two 
languages of “Hittite” peoi)les, although 
not of that section which employed this 
j)icture-writing. 'fhe na.tive inscriptions, 

- written in Ikibylonian char- 

oMhe^*** acters upon clay tablets, which 
Hittites Ibund at Boghaz Koi 

furnish numerous examples of 
the princij)al Hittite language em])loyed 
during the period of the empire ; and it is 
probable that we shall be able to v:jcover the 
linguistic outlines of other Hittite dialects. 
Moreover, when the new material is 
jniblished and made available for study, it 
will be possible to form a more definite 
opinion on the disputed question of 


the Hittite origin of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. 

The Hittite civilisation was brought to 
Syria from outside by the conquerors, 
especially by the Khatti. The question 
arises, whence ? The Khatti were settled, 
before their invasion, in Cappadocia — 
that is to say, in Noi ch-east Asia Minor. 
There we possess in the rock sculptures of 
J boghaz Koi conspicuous monuments of 
“Hittite ” art, and it is on this site, as 
already stated, that recent excavation 
has brought to light a wealth of tablets 
inscribed not only in Babylonian, the 
early language of diplomacy, but also in 
the native tongue. Similar monuments 
are found over the whole region of Asia 
Minor as far as the west coast, where the 
“ Sesostris ” sculptures in the vicinity of 
Smyrna are the best known. We con- 
clude, therefore, that Asia Minor was the 
home of Hittite civilisation. Future 
research will, perhaps, throw light on 
the relation of the Hittites in question 
to the pre- Aryan populations of the 
West, and render it possible to compare 
them with Etruscans, Iberians, and other 
types which loom in the mists 
CameTKe pi'iniitivc history. We cannot. 
Hittites? present, do much more than 
conjecture that the population 
of Asia Minor in the second millennium, 
and even earlier, was Hittite, and that 
we must look there for the centre of this 
civilisation, which lierci concerns us only 
in so far as it spread over the Taurus. 
Here, again, it is impossible at present to 
establish })roof of the mutual connections 
and affinities of the separate nationalities, 
i)ut it is unreasonable to, suppose that in 
an organised and united movement of 
nations different ra-. :.s took part i)romis- 
ciiously. When, therefore, the jiroblcm 
of the “Hittite” hieroglyphic writing 
is .solved, we may, perhaps, find different 
dialects rejuesented in the inscriptions of 
the different countries, inscriptions having 
been found in Syria, especially at Hamath, 
Aleppo, ('archeniish, Marash, and Cilicia. 

The Hittites, at the epoch when our in- 
formation begins, had already forced their 
way into Syria, Mesopotamia, and even 
Northern Babylonia, for our earliest men- 
tion of them is in a recently discovered 
chronicle in the British Museum, which 
proves that they succeeded in capturing 
and sacking Babylon at the end of the 
first dynasty of Babylon before the 
Kassite conquest. Later on, in the 
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fifteenth century, Mitani possessed the 
supremacy in Mesopotamia and Northern 
Syria, especially Khanigalbat, or Melitene, 
and in Musri, the tract which lies south 
of it, reaching away to the Anti-Taurus 
and the Taurus. This is the most 
ancient Hittite people with whom we are 
acquainted by means of their own 
inscriptions ; it is, however, to be con- 
jectured that they formed by no means 
the first detachment of the race which 
penetrated to Syria and across the 
Euphrates. In the Tell cl-Amarna letters 
we find many indications of a Hittite | 
population even in the southern district 
ol Syria ; the name of a jnince, whose 
town we must look for in the territory 
of the Phoenicians, is undoubtedly Hittite. 

It cannot be ascertained at present to 
wliat extent wc must look for Hittite 
names among the many which have not 
a Canaanite sound, especially in Syrian 
towns. This much, however, is clear 
that the Hittites by that lime had 
penetrated far into Syria. 

By the side of these early Hittite 
tribes the empire of the Khatti, or 
Kheta, must liave already existed, being 
called so unintenuptedly after the time 
of Thothmes III. We can now accu- 
rately determine from its own records 
and from the letters of Tushratta that 
it still had its capital in C'appadocia. 
We do not yet know how far it extended 
to the west, but we can trace b'oth in the 
Tell el-Ainarna letters, and in recently 
found documents at Boghaz Koi its later 
advance toward Syria. Tushratta hiinseli 
was attacked by the Khatti, and before 
the end of the reign of Am.mophis 1\'. 
the kingdom of Mitani had been broiigi t 
to an end by the victorious advanci* ol 
the Hittite king Shubbiluliuma and his 
successors, Mursliili and Muttallu, In j 
Phoenicia it was known how to make r 


had gone to the extent of a refusal to 
show respect, since in the correspondence 
the king of the Khatti placed his name 
in front of that of the Pharaoh instead 
of after it, the position which is de- 
manded by courtesy. This furnishes the 
subject of a special letter of the Pharaoh. 

The advance of the Khatti, which is 
thus attested, was favoured in the next 
period by the impotence of Egypt. Ac- 
cordingly, Assyria and the Khatti were 
natural rivals in Syria. So long as Adad- 
nirari I., Shalmaneser I., and Tukulti-Ninib 





A HITTITE SCULPTURE FROM WESTERN ASIA 
sculptures are found over the whole of Asia Minor as 
far as the west coast. This is one of the “ Sesostris ’’ sculptures, 


their menacing inroads not less alarming 
to the Pharaoh "than the plans of tiic assert 

Babylonians. Aziri, the Amorite, in of Me; 

particular based his attacks against still b 

Nukhashshe, in the district of Aleppo, ncser, 
on the invasion of the Khatlian king, horde 

from whom he professed to wish to Howe 

rescue the land for the Pharaoh. As it the A 

turned out, Sapalul had already invaded of li 

N ukhashshe — tliat is to say, had adv^anced obtaii 

south of the territory of Mitani. Some We 
fragments of the correspondence between advar 
him and the Pharaoh arc extant. They b.c., i 
testify to a strained position. Matters it is 


Smyrna, showing the pointed cap and turned-up boots. 

asserted their power and koi)t possession 
of Mesopotamia, their advance must have 
still been blocked ; indeed, under Shalma- 
neser, Assyria advanced as far as the 
borders of the Khattian empire itself. 
However, by the precipitate downfall of 
the Assyrian power, owing to the deatli 
of Tukiilti-Ninib, about 1270 B.c., they 
obtained a free lurid in Syria. 

We now find them, on the renewed 
advance of Egypt in the twelfth century 
B.C., in possession of almost all Syria, and 
it is to this period that the large and 

I7i() 
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important find of tablets at Boghaz Kdi 
mostly belongs. It was already known 
from the Kgy|)tian inscriptions that under 
Raineses II. iritaidship existed between the 
kings of the Khatti, Sapalul, and Mautenra 
— that is, tliat h^gypt had tolerated their 
advance. Seti I. records wars against the 
king of the Khatti, when he begins to 
reconquer the Asiatic, provinces; 

improl)al)le that he had 
^ * * alK^ady won victories over him. 

Kams(\s II., on his furtlier 
advance into J^ilestine, had lieen forced to 
fight several battks with the Khatti, and 
boasts, in particular, of a great victory at 
Kadi^sli, on the Oronles, one of the towns 
which ev(*n in the Tell el-Ainarna jHM'iod 
laid a inince with a name that is probably 
non-Semitic', "flui battle is inoK^ inijuirtant 
from its (l(‘scrij)lion than from iis r(\snlts. 
Sixtc‘(‘n yc'ars afterwards a soUmin treaty 
was com'liided between th(‘ two powers, 
in virtiK' ol which both stales mutually 
ac'kiiowk^(lg<‘(l lh(‘ir ri'spcH'tive rights, and 
])l(‘(lg(‘d th(‘ms(‘lv(\s to guaid their common 
int (‘rests, king of th(‘ Khatti was 

Klu'tasar or, as wc now K'ad th(‘ name' in 
his own insc'i'iptions, Khattu-shili. While 
l^gypt, by this agK'euK'ut, clainu'd Pales- 


tine roughly as far as Mount Carmel, Syria 
was completely conceded to the Khatti, 
and belonged to them as absolutely as it 
did, for example, to the Assyrians in the. 
eighth to the seventh centuries. Hence- 
forth the term “land of the Khatti “ was 
ado])ted by the Assyrians to designate 
Syria ; and the title remained, and was 
even extended further to the south in 
times when the Khatti had long since 
disappeanid, or only the small remnant of 
their former greatness, the kingdom of 
Carchemish, still existed. 

It is interesting to note that atnong the 
tablets rec'ently found at Boghaz Koi one 
of the most important of the diplomatic 
communications as yet deciphered is 
a version in the Babylonian 
^ language of the treaty drawn 
^ up between Khattu-shili and 
Rams(‘s II., which was pre- 
viously known to us only from the 
J^^gyptian copy n|)on the walls of the 
tem})le of Karnak. d'he tablets, and 
fragments of tablets, found u|)on this site 
during tin? (‘xcavations carried out since 
th(‘ summt'r of iqo3 number several thou- 
sands, and it is probable that the site is 
still far from exlrinstti 1. 'Idiey are all 



A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE V^CrO-UY OF RAMSES OVER THE HITTITES AT KADESH 
From a sculpture in an Egypti.in temple commemorating the victory of Khatusam 
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From a picture in an Egyptian temple, illustrating an incident before Ramses' battle with the Hittites at Karlesh. 
The spies, being beaten, disclosed the secret of a Hittite ambush, thereby contributing to the Hittite defeat. 


vvritltMi in the ciincilorm character of 
Babylonia ; but while some are comj)osefl 
in the Babylonian lanj^uage, the majority 
an' written in the native language of the 
country. Those in tlu' former category, 
like the 'fell el-Amarna letters, are com- 
posed in Babylonian, since that was the 
language of dij)lomacy throughout the 
l^ast. Of these SQ^TU'al re})resenl di})lo- 
matic communications which jiassed be- 
tween Rams('s II. and tlu' Hittite king 
Khattu-shili, the most im])ortant being 
the Babylonian text of the treaty already 
referred to. From these docunK'iits we 
learn that the native name of Khattu- 
shili’s wife was Badu-khi])a, and that 
among his ])redecessors u])on the Hittite 
throne wen' Shubbiluliuma, Murshili and 
Muttallu, under whom the Hittite advance 
into Northern Syria took j)lace. As might 
be expected, the tablets also In'giii to 
furnish information concerning the king- 
dom of Mitani, and the names of other 
members of the family of Tushratta who 
occupied the throne have recently been 
recovered. We may note that 
t in Khattu-shili’s (:orres])ondeiiC(? 
Egyptian Ramses II. 

^ is given as Uashmuaiia Shate- 

puaria Riamashesha mai-Ainana, which 
gives the a])propriate pronunciation, 
doubtless slightly altered in a foreign 
tongue and writing, of the Egyptian 
name which we conventionally read as 
Usermaa(t)ra setepenra Ramses meri- 
Amcn. We thus see, as in the Egyptian 
names which occur in the Tell el-Amarria 


letters, that no modern transliteration 
of ancient k'gy})tian represents accurately 
the tru(^ |)r()iuinciation of the chaiactf'is. 
It is natural that of the documents dis- 
covered, those in tlie Babylonian language 
should be the first to be decij)hered. 
WIk'u tlu' whole “ find has bei'n made 
available for study we shall b(' able to 
. trace in considerable detail 
Hae*^*'**'*' tlu' history of the Hittite em- 
. pire at the iH'riod ot its 

greatest pros]K'rity. A j)re- 
liminary examination of the docu- 
ments composed in the native tongue 
seems to indicate that this was emj)loy('d 
for communications to vassal state's, tor 
matters of internal administration, and 
for local and commercial intercourse. 
The decij)herment of this class of tablets 
is facilitated by the fact that the language 
is written u})on them in the Babylonian 
charactc'r, which was thus em])loy(‘d by 
the Hittites of this })eriod in much the 
sanies way as th(' Aral)ic character by the 
Persians and tlu' Turks. The language 
itself, it is already noted, is very similar 
to that of Arzawa, in which two of the 
letters found at Tell (*1-Amarna are written, 
and it is not improbable that the tablets 
will furnish us with examph'S of other 
native languages and dialects. These 
documents, both Babylonian and Hittite, 
are already yielding the names of a large* 
number of provinces and cities of tlie 
Hittites themselves, and of the races with 
whom they were in contact, and when 
they have been comjjletely deciphered 
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CARCHEMfSH. A LANDMARK OF THE VANISHED HITTITE POWER IN SYRIA 
This mound at Jcrabis, on the Euphrates, probably covers the remains of the Hittite state of Carcheinish. 

and translaU'd, there is little (lou1)t tliat inaneser II. it meets us as an insignificai 


they will reveal an ('utirely new (diapter 
in the ancient history of the Nearer Hast. 

The sii])rt‘inacy of i\u) Khatti in Syria 
(lid not last long ; they were not driven 
out ])y Assyria, which did not stand in the 
way of tlu'ir advance', hut when 'l iglath- 
])iles(‘r again invaded Syria their empire 
liad alrt'ady lost its |)ow(‘r. It had been 
overthrown by ju'opU's of its own race, 
thos<' which lollowed the very same', road 
as the Mitani in former time's. We linel 
(hes(‘ p('opU‘ in iioe) n.c. in the extreme 
north ol Meso|)otamia and ein the liorders 
of Asia Minor in conlliet with Tiglath- 
pileser. Ihey may have elestroye'el the 
empire of the Khatti in Northern Asia 
Minor, and occuj)ied the most northerly 
part of Syria as well as the atljacent dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor, invading them frenn 
the north. The sole remnant of the 
Khattian empire j 
was the state of : 

('archemish, on ' 
the Kuphrati's, 
which may at 
first have also 
possessed part of 
Syria. After this 
time this state is i 
ti'rmed Khattian ' 
by the Assyrian N, | 

l!^^' KHATUSARU, PRIN« 

CiUlSe Ot tilC From au E^^ypti.m sculpture of t 
transference of above is reproduced fioin " TIu 

the term “ land of the Khatti ” to Syria 
proper. But soon, being hard pressed on 
the south by the Aramaxins, it lost its 
importance, and after the lime of Shal- 
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inaneser II. it meets us as an insignificant 
tributary state of Assyria, or of the other 
gu'at powers which dominated Syria, such as 
Urartu, before 745 b.c., and was then an- 
nex('d by Sargon under its last king, Pisiris. 

1'he lu'wly immigrated j^eoplcs which 
thus took the place of the Khatti, and 
were, according to the theory referred to 
above, llittites also, were especially the 
Kummukhi, or Kumani, who liad been 
settled for some time in the district south 
of Armi'nia. on both banks of the 
luiphraU's when Tiglath-pileser mentions 
them for the first time. They remained 
])erman('ntly settled there, and their name 
(Commagi'iie) was retained for the district 
on the right bank up to Hellenistic times. 
In the Assyrian era they were governed by 
kings of their own, but, like Carchernish, 
they were gradually brought under the 
yoke of Assyria, or had to obey the 
existing rulers of 
Syria. During 
the wars of the 
Assyrians with 
Urartu, the 
princes of Kum- 
mukhi, being 
situateel exactly 
between the two 
powers, natur- 
ally vacillated 
^ from one to the 


From au E^^yptK.n sculpture of the Hittite prince and his daughter. OtllCr. Thc Hit* 
The above is reproduced tioin •' The Struggle of the Nations," S.P.C.K. population 


here, as throughout Armenia, was first 
driven back by the immigrating Indo- 
Aiyans. Besides this older stratum of the 
Kummukhi, the Kaski are mentioned, who 
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dwelt towards Northern Asia Minor — 
roughly speaking, Armenia Minor — and 
soon disapi)eared from the Assyrian hori- 
zon ; it is possible that their name is 
identical with that of the Colchians. 
Tiglath-pileser mentions together with 
these, for the first time, the people of the 
Muski, some of whose levies tried in his 
time to conquer the territory on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, which had already 
Ix'en occupied by the Kummukhi. I'hey 
were rei)ulscd, and likewise disappeared 
from view, until their name meets us 400 
years later, when Mita of INluski, as sove- 
H'ign of a powerful kingdom in ^ 

Asia Minor, waged war with 
Sargon on the Halys and in 
Cilicia, and was solicited by Car- 
chemish for help against tin; 

Assyrian. The fact that the last 
rej)resontative of the Hittite 
power in Syria did this jU'oves 
that the ^luski were regarded 
by him as the successors of the 
Khatti, who once dominated 


r 

i -i/ 


under an over-lord, whicli amounted to a 
regular Tabal kingdom. Thus Sargon 
actually gave his daughter in marriage to 
Ambaridi, the “ king ” of the Tabal, and 
ceded to him, as a dowry, a portion of 
Cappadocia. He evidently intended by 
this favour to secure for himself a sort 
of “ buffer state ” against Midas, and thus 
to bring the Tabal — who had never been 
subjugated — if not under Assyria, at least 
under a native yoke. These were con- 
sideralde nations, which had preserved tlu^ 
bond of national homogeneity, and in the 
highlands, a district more remote from the 


- 't 




“ Stiu>;^1e of tlio Nations,” S.I 

A PRINCE OF THE KHATTI HITTITES 
Asia Minor. They must, therefore, have ]: 
rejdaced these in the su]ueTnacy of the ii 
Halys. and further w'estward ; lor Mita of o 
Muski is none other than the Midas of t 
Phrygia, who, soon” after 700, met his c 
dc'ath in the wars with the ( immerians. ii 
Melitene itself wais also a se])arate state 1( 
under princes of its own. The inhabitants t 
wen' closely akin to the Tabal, who ad- ji 
loined them on the sou h, and were settled o 
mainly in Cappadocia as far as the Taurus, S 
which separated them from Cilicia. They 
were split u]:> generally into a number of 1- 
cantons, which were governed by their h 
own princes ; their neighbours in l\Ielitene g 
Were occasionally included among them, r 
although sometimes we hear of a union t 


TYPES OF HITTITE SOLDIERS 

infhu'nce of Habylonian ci\'ilisation. 
wen* better able' to retain theii 
characteristif's as w'f^ll as t lu' organi- 
sa.ti()n of their tribal life. Th(‘S(‘ 
immigrations also left soini' trace' 
in the Syrian towns. W'e' can clearly 
;.i distinguish in them down to tin* 

s Syria,!! age a non-Scmiit i(' as com - 

])ared with an Aianiiean population. P>ut 
in them, just as in ('an hemish, wi' should, 
on tli(‘ wiiok', see not cf)mponent j)arts ol 
this new wavi‘, but rather remains of tlu' 
coiKjuest by the Khatti, or of the “ Hittite” 
immigrations which j)r(ax‘(led tiiem. At 
least, no definitf* pf'ople is hen^ named by 
the Assyrians, but tlu' accounts s]H‘ak of 
j)rinces who had long been in j)ossession 
of the land, beari ng both Semitic and non- 
Semitic, that is, Hittite, names. 

We must equally reckon among tlu' 
Hittites the pooulation of Cilicia, callcfl 
by tlie Assyrians Kue ; anfl here hiero- 
glyphic rock-inscriptions have been found 
right up to the Taurus. We may see in 
this ])opulation a wave of the great streaiii 
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which llowccl thither from the Tabal. We 
ascertain from the Toll el-Amarna letters 
that the Lukki, also iTK'ntioned in Egyptian 
i user ])t ions, engaged in piracy on the 
coast of Asia Minor and proceeded as far 
as Cy])rus ; this was tlui people which gave 
T-ycia its name, and from which Eycaonia 
also derived its title. If we add to this the 
^ Leiico-Syrians, who naturally 

es ern white Syrians,” as 

° popular Greek ('tyrnology 

"*“*‘®* signifies, but are the Lukki 

from Suri, or Cappadocia, we thus have 
another l)ranch of the Hittite migration 
which we may probably bracket with the 
Khatti. We might include in it the Hittite 
inhabitants of Cilicia. They would thus 
forjn a bioader stratum thaii th(‘ Kum- 
mukhi, Muski, and Tabal, and would have 
entered the country almost contempora- 
m'ously with the Khatti. 

If we consider tlu'se and the Tabal to 
com])ose a western group as C(unj)ared with 
th(.‘ (‘ast(‘in, which is rcj)rcsented by the 
Mitani and the Trartu nations the Kum- 
muki also belong more* to this group— we 
can find authority for this division in a 
fact which, in the tack of otlu'r evidence, 
rivets our attc'ution. The (‘astern group 
worshij)|)(‘d as tlu'ir (liief divinity Teisbes, 
or Teshul), who was id(‘ntili(*d with the 
Semitic Hadad, or Kamman. In classical 
tiuK's we find him still rej)r(‘S(‘nted as 
jui)iter of Doliche in ( ommagc’ue, with 
thunderbolt or lightning and the Hittite 
double axe. 'Flu' chief deity of tlit* w(\stern 
group, on the contrary, is Tarkhn,or Tarku, 
whose name meets us in the composition 
of many proper nanu's. The hieroglyphic 
rock-inscriptions which we jwssess from 
Syria and Cilicia ])robably date' from a 
jx'i’iod before Assyria was supreme there, 
or, indeed, had appeared upon the 
scene, and they may tn^long to the 
})eriod of the earlic'st Hittite migration, 
'file most ancient Hittite sculptures on 
Syrian soil have been brought to light by 
„ - . ^ the excavations at Senjirh in 

HitUte *'^*^*'* Amep 'Fhey belong to the pre- 


« , . Assyrian age, the most ancient 
cu p urcs probably to the .second 

millennium b.c. ; in Senjirli we assume 
at all events only an old Hittite population, 
sjuinging at latest from the Khatti ; 
Araiuicans lorcvd their way there later. 

The result of this development is that 
Syrians and Aranueaiis are treat(‘d as syn- 
onymous, although this is true only in later 
times. In reality the Araiiueaus' aid not 
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immigrate into Syria first, but became pre- 
dominant there only after they had already 
spread over Babylonia and Mesopotamia. 
The reason of this is not far to seek ; the 
Hittite migrations had been able to ad- 
vance only so long as no state powerful 
enough to offer a vigorous resistance was 
formed in the valley of , the Euphrates. 
Mitani and the Kassites had advanced 
from two sides of the civilised country ; 
the earliest wavers of the Hittites had 
equally profitc^d by the weakness of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. Contemporaneously 
with this stream, the flood otf the Ara- 
mrean migration spread from the south 
over the Euphrates valley and Syria, 
meeting with no resistance from the 
Kassites who had settled on the river banks 
but forc(‘d to fight in Syria with the Khatti 
and their successors. Thus districts which 
a])])(‘ar to us at a subsequent period as 
com})letely Aramrcan can have been occu- 
pied by Aranituans only at a comparatively 
late date. Damascus, Aleppo, and the 
towns of Northern Syria thus became 
Aram.'ean last of all, when Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia had long since been inun- 
.... f dated by Aramxans. A town 
imi s o Pethor on the Eu- 

ramaean until then Hittite like 

(. archemish, was occupied only 
by Aramaeans under Ashur-irbi ; Car- 
chemish had always re.sisted them, and 
the more notherly districts of ” Suri,” 
like Commagene, had never been con- 
(piered at all by Aranueans, but had re- 
mained, until the annexation by Assyria, 
under the government of Hittite princes 
and trib(‘s — a state of things which does 
not exclude the possibility of an advance 
by .s(^ctions of the Aramiean population. 

The i)icture which Syria pre.sents to us 
of the Araimean migration about 1500 B.c. 
is as folllows : The old Canaanite popula- 
tion was driven out or subjugated by the 
Hittites, and now the Aramaeans were ad- 
vancing against these latter. Since Hit- 
tites still possessed in the twelfth century 
Ccele-Syria as far as Kadesh, the advance 
of the Aramfeans into Syria was not, like 
that of the Arabians, immediately con- 
nected with the Syrian hinterland — that 
is, with the occupation of the countries of 
Damascus, Hamath, and Aleppo. They 
first went in a more easterly direction 
along the Euphrates, and, having seized 
Mesopotamia, they crossed the Euphrates 
and advanced towards the west — that is, 
toward Central Syria. Tiglath-pileser I. 
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drove the Aramreans at Carchemisli over 
the river, where they occupied places of 
retreat on the right bank. The Hittite 
towns of Syria, with the exception of 
Damascus, were not occupied by them 
until later. It was only, therefore, in the 
Assyrian lime that Aramaic supplanted the 
old Canaan ite language. In the inscrij)- 
^ , tions of Scnjirli from the time 

Orowih of Tiglath-i-ilosor IV. wc have 

ram&ic |)(.i-ha])s the first attempts at 
Language ^vriting in these dis- 

tricts. Further to the north the Aramaean 
migration came into contact with the last 
wave of the Hittites, the Kummukhi, etc., 
and was thus hindered from any further 
advance. On their side they again pre- 
vented the advance of tliese latter into the 
regions onc(^ occupied by the Khatti as far 
down as Ccele-Syria. The action of As- 
syria aftc'i' Ashurnasirpal ])revented the 
Aram.'ean^ from occu])ying the larger 
cities and thus comj)leting the subjugation 
of the countries already overrun by them. 
Wluui that haj)peno(l, tlu' powt‘r of the 
Hittit(\s to resist had ('ertainly lH^en broken, 
as is shown, for (‘xamf)l(‘, by the above- 
mentioned occu})ation of Fethor by Ara- 
iiKeans. But now everything was subdued 
l)y the Assyrians ; the supremacy rested 
with them, and in a few districts with the 
Hittit(‘s. 'rh(‘ failure* to gain the j)olitical 
(‘ontrol is no luoof indeed that the j)ojni- 
lation was not becoming Arainaian ; this 
ti'iulency indeed woulcl increase, unhiii- 
dert'd, by ])eac(’ful methods. 

Tlie interference of Assyria ex|)lains the 
fact that we do not meet AranKean states 
— that is, states where AraiiKcans ruled, a 
point which is almost clearly shown in our 
authorities by the names ot tlie ])rinceS“- 
in the old seats of civilisation ot Central 
Syria ; we ma}^ disregard those settled in 
the 0])en country, since they could have 
had little inthience on history. The only 
considerable Aramaean state which had 
for its home one of the centres of 
^ civilisation was Damascus ; 

farthest from Assyria 
which we have 

Aram^ans 

be attacked by the Assyrians. 

When Ashurnasirpal undertook his Phoe- 
nician expedition in 877 B.c Amq, the 
tableland extending north of the lake of 
Antioch as far as the spurs of the Taurus, 
was united under one government, the 
kingdom of Patini. This is called in the 
Bible Padan-Aram, and is therefoie re- 
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garded as Aramnean, the document which 
so calls it being the late Priestly Code. 
Nothing more need be inferred from this 
than that the population here at a later 
j^eriod was Aramaean. It does not seem 
probable that Aramaean princes ruled here 
in the time of Ashurnasirpal, and that the 
kingdom was therefore Aramaean ; the 
names of the princes are indeed non- 
Semitic, therefore Hittite probably, so 
that we may see in this state a product of 
the Hittite conquest. We can determine 
from the Assyrian inscriptions the names 
of several kings ; these are, Lubarna or 
Idburna, in the time of Ashurnasirpal ; 
then Sapalulme, Kalparunda, Lubarna II., 
who died in 8gj B.c., under Shalmaneser! I.; 
Surri in 832 B.c., and Sasi after 832 B.c. 
The centre of the state is Amq, with its 
ca|)ital, Kinalia. The whole state had, 
lik(^ all these products of the Hittite time, 
a feudal constitution based on the system 
of cantons and tribes, the separate j)rinces 
of which were independent or subject, 
according to the power of the suzerain. 
When, therefore, subsequently, Tiglath- 
])il( s(*r ai)i)eared uj)on the scene, the princes 
^ of the separate districts acted 

.. independently, and the king- 

the Kmgaom dom' of Patini apparently 
01 ratmi . We find , therefore, in it.s 

j)la('e the following separate states : Mar- 
(jasi, the juTsent Marash ; Gurgum, Unki, 
or Amq, the former capital of the kingdom ; 
Sam'al, and la’iidi ; and they were gradu- 
ally annexed by Assyria. 

The inhabitants of these countries, 
whose kings were, as compared with the 
Assyrian kings, merely large landowners, 
became in the meantime strongly tinged 
by Aramican influences, although this does 
not prove that the Aramaeans were rulers. 
Indeed, the names of the princes, such as 
Panammu and Karal, are hardly Semitic ; 
and the only Semitic name, Azriia’u of 
laTidi, is j^robably not Aramaean, but 
Canaanite, and therefore belongs to the 
pre-Hittite stratum ; the former have 
actual analogies in Cilician proper names, 
and may therefore be Hittite. On the 
other hand, the spread of the Aramaean 
language is noticeable, and the use of 
Aramaic and of alphabetic writing begins. 
It is also illustrative of the composition 
of the population, and of the persistence 
of an old Canaanite strain, that even now 
Canaanite was written in the Phoeni- 
cian ” style, as is proved by a small frag- 
ment found a mile or two west of Senjirli. 
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The traces of the Aramsean script and 
language of this period were derived from 
excavations carried out in Senjirli at Amq, 
the capital of the small country Sam’al. 
These documents were drawn up by 
Barrekab, the vassal of Tiglath-pileser IV., 
the son of the Panammu mentioned by 
Tiglath-pileser, who died, according to his 
son’s inscription, in 732 or 731 b.c., in the 
camp of Damascus, to which place he had 
followed the army. A somewhat older 
monument comes from Gerjin, a place five 
miles east of Senjirli, and was erected by 
Panammu the elder, “ king ” of the neigh- 
bouring district la’udi. The inscriptions 
are the most ancient texts in Aramaic 
which we at present possess, and they 
show by an unskilled employment of the 
language, and the want of any uniform 
orthography, that we have here the first 
attempts made in these regions at writing 
Aramaic. It follows from this that Ara- 
maic was now spoken here, and that 
Ararnccans had established a dominion by 
peaceful measures such as they could not 
liave founded by force. 

To the cast of this district lies Aleppo, 
which is not mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as the seat of a 
separate state. When Shal- 
* rnaniser II. came there on his 
first expedition against Damas- 
cus, in 854 B.C., he sacrificed to Hadad, but 
he tells us nothing as to the political 
position of the town ; we might suppose 
that it th'jn had its own goveniinent, and 
was therefore a relic of the Canaanite- 
Hittitc power. In the Tell el-Amariia 
lieriod we find in this country the state 
of Nukhashshe, which had a constitution 
similar to that of Patini. Its suzerain 
writes to Amenophis III. that his grand- 
father had been appointed by Thothmes 
'III. ; he himself was being hard jiressed 
by the Khatti. Aziri, the Amorite, speaks 
of kings of Nukhashshe ; the land was 
governed, therefore, by various cantonal 
princes. 

To the south of this, Hamath commands 
the country between the territories of 
Aleppo and of Damascus. In the Tell el- 
Amarna letters the towns Ni, Katana, and 
Kadesh are named in its place. We may 
see in the first two the most important 
towns of the country, Apamea and Hoems, 
or Emesa, or their predecessors. They were 
occupied by a Canaanite and Hittite 
population ; we have already become 
familiar with Kadesh as the home of the 


Hamath 
a Vassal 
Kingdom 


Khatti in the twelfth century. Here, too 
the Aramaeans were unable to make 
conquests. We therefore find in the king- 
dom of Hamath, which soon afterwards 
comprised the whole country, a state 
with a mixed population of Canaanites and 
Hittites. When Shalmaneser, in 854 b.c., 
marched against Damascus, among his 
“ allies,” in reality his vassals, 
were Biridri and Irkhulini, 
king of Hamath. Like the 
other vassals, he broke away 
from Damascus on the change of dynasty 
under Hazael, and ai)pears to have joined 
Assyria, since after that time no more is 
heard of Hamath. We meet Hamath again, 
under Tiglath-pileser IV., as an Assyrian 
vassal state, but iin ler Sargon in the re- 
bellion of la’ubidi it lost its independence. 

The territory of Damascus, the last 
great city toward the desert, adjoined that 
of Hamath on the south. At the period 
of the Tell el-Amarna letters it plays 
no more important part than Hamath, 
although it is mentioned as still subject 
to the Egyptians. It then suddenly 
appears, contemporaneously with the king- 
dom of David, as the seat of another 
kingdom, which had arisen during the 
impotcii'e of the greater nations. From 
the very first it was in the jMrssession of 
Araniieans, for the kings of Damascus 
were Aramcxaiis, and this state is always 
expressly designated as Aramtean. This 
is the only instance in which the Aranueans, 
generally speaking, were (wer rulers of a 
considerable state, based on an old centre 
of civilisation, and in which we can s[)eak 
of any encroachment of the Arannx'ans 
on the political field of world history. 

Damascus owed this advantage to its 
situation, which long protected it from 
the attacks of Assyria. On the other hand, 

» it lay the nearest of all the centres of 
civilisation to the plains ; and its im- 
portance consisted then, as now, in its 
peculiar posit ion as the starting point of the 
caravan route through the 
^^yrian desert. Damascus was 
emporium of the 
Greatest City Arabian and Babylonian trade 

with Syria and Palestine. It was therefore 
the great city in Syria which was first 
exposed to the attacks of the Aramxans 
invading from the plains, and it thus first 
fell into their hands. Even among the Tell 
el-Amarna letters a short despatch to the 
Egyptian court speaks of a menacing ad- 
vance of Aramaean hordes ; it is not clear 
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from what place they came, i)ut the writers 
must have been settled somewhere in 
Syrian territory. The advanc.^ of tlui 

Aranneans and their successes in this 
district are further ])roofs of the fact 
that to the south of Damascus in the 
time of Saul and David there was a 
small Aramiean state in Soba, and also, 
« - stretching rii^dit uj) to Israelitish 

cenc territory, the state of (leshur, 
„ . . . where Absalom lived m bamsli- 

ment. nut these states at- 

tained no })osition of importance, nor 
did tlu^y (‘ndure for long. li is indeed 
a j)robabl(‘ conjecture to associate the 
rise of Damascus uiuler such circumstances 
with its ( ccujiation by tin* Araimeans. 
According to this vic*w the empire of 
Damaseus would rank from lirst to last as 
a cn‘ation ol the Aramaeans, and may, 
from the standpoint ol jiolitical develoj)- 
inent, Ix' la'gankal as tli(‘ locus of AraiiKean 
history. 

1'he lirst rehaa'iices to the (‘m})ire are 
tound in tlu‘ Bible. Acaairding to these, 
in th(' tinu' of Solomon, Kezon, son ol 
Kl-yada, thn'w off th(' yok(‘ of his lord 
Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, scMzed Damas- 
cus, and tluMicc', like David irom Hebron, 
increas(‘d his j)t)wer. Zobah must thus 
liave b(‘en a c(‘ntr(‘ of tin* Arama'aiis, who 
had pressed on against Syria. 'Flu* occupa- 
tirin of Damas(‘us would accordingly 
])e the n(‘\t stage' in their ad\aui(a\ as w(*il 
as tlu'ir gnaitest succe'ss in this n'gion. 
Rezon is said to have been continually 
at war with Solomon, (ialih'e and tlu* 
district I'ast ot Jordan are InMiceforth a 
constant object ot conti'ntion between 
Damase'us and Israel, d'he Ihble mentions 
other kings of Damascus ; the tradition 
is uncertain, howeviM', and tlu‘ names 
an' corrupt. It is most probable tliat we 
have in tlii'in the next two kings, the hrst 
of whom is calk'd by the Bible Hezion, 
and may well have been named Hazael ; 
lie was followed by 'Fab-Kimmon, or 
The Rise ^ ‘^h-el, but nothing beyond their 
names is known. In the period 
D«ma»c»» siK-cossor Bir-uhi, 

the Jh'ii-hadad of the Biblical 
narrative, our accounts are more copious. 
Damascus under him, about S83 -844 H,c., 
comes into promimmee as the U. ding state 
in Syria. In the year 854 h.c. Ihr idri was 
attacked by Shalmaneser II. On this 
ticcasion the lattc'r enumerates the states 
ch'pendent on Damascus, which had been 
forced to supply troops, as IoIUavs ; 
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Hamath, Israel— under Ahab, Moab and 
Judah arc included as being dependent 
on Israel, and Edom, in its turn, dependent 
on Judah — the North Phcrnician states 
to the north of Gebal, Ammon, and 
Kue, or Cilicia, in fact a list of vassals 
which represents an empire such as cannot 
be shown to have ever existed there before. 
The battk' at Karkar did not result in any 
success for Shalmaneser. Equally fruitless 
were the atteni])ts in his next expeditions 
to defeat this vanguard of Syria. So long 
as Damascus was not subdued, Assyria 
could not get a Firm footing thery. While 
this was the case, it was impossible for any 
states in those regions to side with Assyria, 
even il they wished to, for they were always 
exposi'd to the attack of Damascus so 
soon as the Assyrian army was withdrawn. 
We can trace this fact in the history of 
Israel. The issue now alwciys turns on the 
(juestion whether Assyria or Damascus 
should ho sujiported ; and this question 
continued to influence the ])olicy of the 
smaller stales until Damascus was taken 
by Tiglath-])ileser. 

We must regard the increased power of 
Damascus, which we now first notice, as 
due to Bir-idri. Iwen in later 
yc'ars he and his siiccc'ssor 
Hazael were taken by the 
Israelites as types of the great- 
ness ol Damascus. Amos (i. 4) mentions 
the ])alac('s of Ben-hadad as signs of the 
flourishing power of the state, which then 
for the last time was interfering in the 
history of Israel. Damascus is not alluded 
to before Shalmanesc'i*. But we may, 
])erhaps, gather from the silence of Ashur- 
nasirpal on his way to Patini, and from 
the road which he then took, that the 
empire of Bir-idri already existed at that 
time, and that the Assyrians avoided any 
collision wuth it. For this reason he did 
not extend his movements beyond Patini, 
and did not march further southward into 
Phamicia ; with the exception of Arvad 
he mentions no tributary Phtenician 
slates, beyond a few w^hich Shalmaneser 
does not enumerate as vassals of Damascus. 
It is possible that here also a critical states 
of affairs may have existed. In any case 
he avoided an attack on the hinterland 
or even a demand for tribute from it ; 
this may account also for his silence as 
to Israel — then, j^erhaps, under Omri — 
wdiich was tributary to l)amascus, while 
Tyre, for example, pays tribute to Assyria. 
The Bible tells us — ^in 2 Kings viii. — 


Powerful 
Kings of 
Damascus 
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of the death of Bir-idri 
111 one of the narratives 
ot the prophet Elisha, 
bnt in a way which 
does not make it clear 
what part his successor 
Hazael played in the 
matter. This chanf^c 
of monarchy is clc'aiiy 
connected with the fall 
of the house of Omri 
— that is, of the great 
Yahvc movement in 
Israel and Judah, which 
had brought Jehu lo 
the throne. Since Jehu 
quickly submitted to 
Assyria, it may be 
concluded that Assyria 
had a hand in the revolution, which she 
fostered in the hope of \\(‘akeningan enemy 
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AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM IN HIEROGLYPHS 
This Carclieinish inscription, like all other Hittite inscriptions, has not been tleciphei ed. 


she could not siilxlue in the 
may also, jierhajis, have 
courted Assyria in order 
to secure his throne, but, 
so soon as he was king of 
Damascus his interests 
demanded resistanci' to 
Assyria and an atteihpt 
to recover his old jiower. 
We therefore find him 
at once, in 842 B.c., at 
war with Shalmaneser, 
i^ut a vast difference is 
now j')erceptible, which 
shows how Assyrian 
diplomacy liad carried 
out its task. While 
under Bir-idri the 
vassal princes were 
always mentioned, 
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HITTITE HIEROGLYPHS FROM ALEPPO 
An untranslated inscription representing a distinct Hittite dialect. 

Hazael now stands alone ; and while the 
Assyrians had always hitherto been re- 
]>ulsed, th(\v ad van C('d this 
time right into the terri- 
tory of Damascus itsc'lf, 
ami Hazael was forc('d 
to defeml hinist*lf in the 
capital. The otlu'rstrong 
placi's were naturally not 
capturt'd ; Shalmanesei 
was obliged to content 
himsi'lf with laying waste 
the o])en country in 
(he triui Assyrian 
lashion. 'flu' ('xpi'dition ol 
8 *() H.<\ m(‘t with (Mpiallv 
small su('C('ss, and alt(‘r 
that Assyria renounced 
lor 11 k‘ time any lurtliei 
ellorts to r('a(di her goal, 
ne now dawned lor the 


field. Hu'^ael A disastiaxis 
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Israel 
Between 
Two Fires 


states — Israel among the number— which 
meanwhile had joined Assyria, for Hazael 
began to subjugate them once more. 
1 heir position was the more unenviable, 
since a renewal of submission to their 
old lord implied a defection from the new 
lord, whose vengeance was then to be 
dreaded. They were thus ])laced between 
two fires. Israelite history 
shows us tlu^ distress to which 
this state was reduced, and the 
Bible has j)reserv(^d the recol- 
lection of it when it makes Elislia bewail 
the evil which Hazael would ])ririg upon 
Israel. 

The successor of Hazael must have 
becui Mari, who is familiar to us from the 
inscriptions of Adad-nirari III.; the 
Bible ill 2 Kings xiii. 25, appears to 
mention him also under the name Ben- 
haiad. Hi' had been again attacked by 
Assyria, and had submitted after a 
siege of Damascus. Through this tlie 
other vassals of Assyria at least enjoyed 
p( ace, among them Israel. Tlu* dccadenc(‘ 
of the Assyrian power after Adad-nirari 
had onc(‘ mori‘ giv(*n Damascus a friv 
hand. In 77 5 we hav(‘ evidemee of a new 
expedition under Shalmaneser III.; then 
nothing more transpires as to Damascus 
until 'riglath-pil(‘ser IV. app(‘ars to resume 
and to conclude the struggh'. 

W(' must see the succi'ssor of Mari in 
lab-el, whom the Ibbhn in Isaiah vii. (>, 
names as the father ol Rc'Zon ; nothing 
further is known of him. With his son 
and successor, Kezon, we have once more 
additional sources of information. We 
lind him, in n.c., on the lirst ap])ear- 
ance of Tiglath-pileser IV., still among 
the tribute payers. P>ut soon afterwards 
he revolted, and at tlu* same time, by 
contriving the rebellion in Samaria, which 
caused tlie fall of Pekahiah, the son of 
Manahem, wdio was loyal to Assyria, he 
raised his partisan Pekah to the throne. 
We then find the two t(>g(‘ther in 735 B.c. 
Final betore the gates of Jerusalem 
S»bj»gMio« attemptinf- to over- 

of Syria throw Ahaz, who adhered to 
Assyria, and hoped wdth its 
aid to gain Israel. But in the very next 
year Tiglath-pileser ajipeared in Palestine, 
subjugated Philistia, overthr. v Pekah in 
Samaria in 733 b.c., and besieged and 
captured Damascus in 732 B.c. Rezon 
lost his throne and his life, and 
Damascus became an Assyrian province. 
This virtually completed the subjuga- 
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tion of Syria, since no further resistance 
of a serious nature was possible. The 
rebellion of la’ubidi of Hamath, which 
had liitherto supported Assyria, was 
easily suj)prcssed by Sargon. Syria after 
that time was ruled by Assyrian governors, 
or feudal lords, who were unable to follow 
out any independent policy of their 
own. 

There never was a Syrian civilisation in 
the sense in which we speak of a Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian culture. History has 
shown us how Syria, lying between the 
two great zones of civilisation, was almost 
always subject to their influence. Such 
investigations, as was the case with 
the ])olilical history, ]iresent far greater 
difficulties than in the region of the 
luiphratean empires, since a system of 
})Ctty states has always prevailed in Syria, 
which renders it hard for the historian to 
adopt a comprehensive view, even if he 
were sufficiently aciiuainted with the 
iiec(‘ssary details. Here, therefore, we must 
content ourselves for the present with ascer- 
taining isolated facts of which chance has 
inlormed us. At the same time we possess 
... .. in the monuments on Syrian 
TKut u s ill productions of a civil- 

Obscure isation the history of which is 
only beginning to be revealed 
to us. The explorer looks with longing eyes 
at the so-called “ Hittite'’ hieroglyphs, in 
wliich an increasing number of inscriptions 
are being found. The materials are as yet, 
comparatively speaking, insufficient to 
furnish a key to their dccijiherment, which 
a more ('o])i()iis sujiply of s])ecimens or the 
discovery of a lengthy bilingual inscrip- 
tion may reveal in the future. We can 
demonstrate that the system of writing 
employs the same fundamental notions as 
the cuneiform characters and the hiero- 
glyphs, the main principle being tlic 
employment of sejiarate signs for the 
syllable and for ordinary ideas ; but a 
simple conjecture might have deduced that 
from the mere number of the written char- 
acters. Only their outward forms, there- 
fore, are dear to us as yet, and these show, 
apart from their shape, a fundamental 
distinction from those of Egypt and 
Babylonia. While the Egyptians or 
Babylonians scratch or cut the writing 
into the material, the greater number of 
the Hittite inscriptions which we at 
present possess are executed in high relief 
upon the stone. It is idle to speculate 
as to the origin of this custom from the 
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roniparalively late documents which have 
I.een found on a foreign soil ; but, since 
the incised cuneiform writing is the repro- 
duction of what was originally scratched 
or impressed on clay, the reverse usage 
must point to a different origin. It is, 
indeed, a point to be considered that we 
liave as yet to do only with monuments 
engraved with this hieroglyphic character ; 
sim[)le documents, corresponding to the 
Babylonian clay tablets and our written 
])apers, with which the writing originated, 
are wanting, for the tablets found at 
Boghaz Kbi, including the native Ilittite 
texts, without excep- 
tion (‘inidoy the 
Babylonian s y 11a- 
bary. It is worthy 
(jf n:)te that the 
style of the older 
Aranuer.n inscrip- 
tions on Syrian soil 
meets us in those of 
the eighth century, 
while, (;n the otlu'r 
hand, the oldest in- 
scripticni found on 
('anaanit(' soil — the 
stele of King Mesha, 
of Aloab, the con- 
temporary of Omri — 
is scratched upon the 
stone. If we are to 
recognise in the latter 
the inllucnce of 
Babylonia and 
Assyria, it is clear 
that the Hittite 
I'ustom contimuHl to 
oj)erate in a district 
once occupied by th ‘ 

Kheta. As we have 
already stated, tlu' 
tablets discovered at 
Boghaz Koi will 
])robably furnish us .with evidence on 
wdiich we may decide the disputed 
question as to the origin and date of 
these hieroglyphic inscriptions, which are 
usually regarded as i)roducts ol the Hittite 
civilisation. 

Granted that the Hittite culture exer- 
cised an influence which for a time matched 
that of the other bank of the Euphrates, 
this will have shown itself in many achieve- 
ments of civilised life which are as yet 
unknown to us. We ])ossess perhaps an 
important testimony of this in the mina 
of Carchemish. which was distinguished by 


the Assyrians from their national one. It 
is not, indeed, established whether tint 
was a weight adoi)ted from the Hittites. 
But if such was the case, this alone w^ould 
indicate a far-reaching inllueiice of the 
Hittite spirit upon trade and business 

transactions ; and imUvd even on the con- 
ditions of the tenure of the soil. From this 
it would result that not only a dominant 
section of the Syrian jx:>pulation repre- 
sented the Hittite strain, but that in reality 
a population had developed wdiich pre- 
served its national characteristics, and 

under the change'. 1 conditions of life in their 
nt'w home continued 
to develo}) inde- 
jx'iidently. If an art, 
which existed there 
only for the powerful 
ami ruling classes, 
and was fostered for 
them alone, had 
comi)aratively little 
to do with the 
subordinate sections 
of the })eo})le, the 
universal , adoption 
and recognition even 
by the later Assyrian 
rulers of the Hittite 
weights and measuies 
show' that the popula- 
tion of Syria in all its 
classes must have 
b(‘en Hittite, or jMa- 
meated with Hittite^ 
customs. 'I'his would, 
besides, tally in every 
rc'spect with what we 
are as yvA able to 
ascertain as to the 
religious conditions. 
We have not regarded 
the conquest by the 
the first 

ap])earance of Hittite” peoples in Syria, 
and we may assume that, both with them 
and after them, other kindred nations 
settled there. The (‘omjuest of Syria, 
evidence of which we begin to see in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters, vwas omMindertaken 
by a great state, which had its seat and 
the central jioint of its ci'dlisation and 
j)ow'er in Asia Minor. It thus differed 
little from the Assyrian conquest two 
centuries later ; just as this did not give 
Syria an Assyrian pojiulation, so that of 
the Kheta, or Khatti, did not make the 
country “ Khattian” down to the plain of 
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THE MOABITE STONE 


This stele >( Mesha, king of Moab, is the oldest 
inscription found on Canaadite soil. It is cut in the 
stone, while Hittite inscriptions are in high relief. Khatti aS 
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the Oronies. The actual result was only 
a military occunation of the country and its 
impoverisnment i)y officials. If, therefore, 
we may conclude that the population even 
of the ninth and later centuries b.c. con- 
tained an admixture of the earlier Hittite 
elements, we must equally see in it the 
result of occurrences which preceded and 
Hittite followed the conquest. Out of 
I « the countless waves of this great 

inSyrU* immigration that of the Khatti 
represents only one, possibly the 
most far-reaching in its effects, but not 
for that retason the most lasting. Similar 
migrations of homogeneous tribes which 
inundated the empire of the Khatti in its 
original home, and gave it a new popula- 
tion, must have also affected the Syrian 
conquests of tlui Khatti. So soon as a 
loreign ])ower ceased to hold in subjection 
I ho sej)arat(i countries which were ruled 
by their native ]n*inces or governors, th(‘ 
result immediately followerl that these 
hitherto dej)endi‘nt countric's constituted 
so many stnall “ kingdoms ” which waged 
war with each other. Hie result ol the 
Khatti conquest was a “ Hitticising” of the 
country in so lar as the country was 
open to the advancing tribi's. 

Hie sam-.‘ cf)nditi()ns j)n‘vaiK*d when 
the Aram.'caiis a little later advanced 
Iroin the south, 'fhe result of this conlest 
b.'twecn tlu’ two gi\ at movements which 
here cross('d ee.ch other’s path wa- a })o])u- 
laticm mainly 




Araiiucan in the 
south, a mixed 
population in the 
centre, and a 
p re do in in antly 
' Hittite one in the 
north. It w a s 
organised in sepa- 
rate petty states, 
which remained 
independent until 
coiKpiered by As- 
syria, a })ower as 
strong as that ol 
the Khatti. 

Such conditions 
could not develop 
any true Syro- 
Hittitc culture. hiTtite king 

The state of ^ 

things was too precarious, and revolu- 
tions followed tco rapidly to allow any- 
thing peculiar to the Syrian soil to be 
formed which might be compared with the 
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HiTTlTE KING AND A WARRIOR 
From tjie remains of Seiijirli, Northern Syria 


Babylonian civilisation. All, therefore, 
that we possess of the productions of 
“ Hittite art is very rude. Of course, 
an unimportant provincial town like 
Sam’al, or Senjirli, to which we owe the 
oldest sculptures, cannot be regarded as 
determining the extent of Hittite achieve- 
ments on Syrian soil. 

We may expect to f n 1 a genuine Syro- 
Hittite art in Carchemish, which remamed 
for the longest ])eriod the most flourishing 
seat of the Hittites. Indeed, a large 
number of monuments have been dis- 
covered there, but not sufficient t» enable 
us to pass a final judgment upon Hittite 
art. Those brought to Europe are for the 
most part fragments on which all that is 
jireserved is the inscription ; other sculp- 
tured slabs were not removed from the 
nioiin 1 during the excavations on this 
site, and they are still to he seen above 
the soil. They include representations of 
Products of Hittite gods, the figure 
<; « « Bodd..,, .nd 

gj^ju the like. We can summarise 

briefly the productions ol 
ArauKcan skill. The only specimens, 
iud(‘ed, to be considered arc the sculp- 
lures of the last period of Sam'al- 
Stnjirli, the statue of the god Hadad, 
the statiu' of Paiiammu, and the reliefs 
of the ])a]ace erected by his son Bar-sur. 
Just as the execulion tfl’ the writing in 
higii relief imitates that of the Hittites. 

here again hardly 
anything original 
is to be found. 
If it were not 
that Aramaic in- 
scriptions arc cut 
on them they 
would be included 
with the rest as 
merely Hittite. 
We have little 
else that is 
Aramaean ; noth- 
ing actually from 
a soil which was 
more purely Ara- 
maean than the 
Sa n’al of the 
JD A WARRIOR century. 

Northeru Syria jhe- Aiamieans 

display but small 
capacity to produce independent results in 
culture and intellectual achievements. 
Jtist as the Arab lived on the powers 
of Byzantium an i Persia, so they lived 





A HITTITE CASTLE IN ANCIENT SYRIA 


A reconstruction, from remains at Senjirli, Northern Syria, of a brick castle of the Syro-Hittites. 

on tliosc of the Bahylon ans, Assyrians ho assiiiiK'd with some prol^ability to have 
and Hittitcs. boon orif^inally identical, and the question 

Senjirli, the only ruinxl phice in Syria is mainly one of differtmt irunes for 
which has hitherto i)een thoroughly similar religious conceptions. Thus, in 

excavated, has given us information as view of the traditions of a time which 

to the architecture, since it has trans- liad no longer any compn'hension of the 
mitted to us the form oi a midgal, <>r old stratification of the peoples and their 
castle. This, from being the centre and different characteristics, we are hardly 
place of refuge of an originally open in a jiosition to single out anything as 
settlement, became later the nucleus ])eculiarly Ararnjean. If, even at the 
of a walled city. The intluence of Babylon period of the eighth century b.c., traces of 

is noticeable in the choice of brick as the the ( anaanite language can be jiroved to 

building material. It would be premature have existed in the district of Senjirli, we 
to form from this one building any must also regard the few names of gods in 
opinion of the construction of the rich the inscriptions found there as a Canaanite, 
and powerful Syrian towns, the different and therefore ])re-Aramc'ean, inheritance 
centres of civilisation rCarchemish or Hiera- which was not affected by the inter- 
polis, Aleppo, Hamath, Damascus, etc. mediate rule of the Hittitcs. At the same 
It would be still more rash to attempt time, -it is of course to be remembered 
to formulate the Aramjcan ideas of faith that foreign influence must have made 
and religion. A few names of deities in itself felt in great centres of culture 
later tradition comprise nearly all that sooner than in remote provincial towns, 
could serve as a basis for such speculation. Thus the divine name El is clearly common 
The Aramiean characteristics ar(^ most to Canaanites and Aramreans. Rekab is 
strongly marked in Southern Syria, owing originally Canaanite, and is found in 
to the comparatively weaker influence of Southern Judah. Only Hadad, who.se cult 
the Hittites, wliich the old C'anaanite is proved to have been the most important 
life of the second Semitic migration had in Damascus, may be Aramaean ; his 
successfully resisted. The ideas of Canaanite name was Ramman. or Rimmon, 
Canaanites and Aramaans may, indeed,* the god of weather and fertility. 
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PHCENICIA AND CANAAN 


*THE strip of land which is bounded by 
* the Syrian desert and the chain of 
Antilebanus on the cast, and by the Medi- 
terranean on the west, has never been the 
home of a great unified kingdom. Being 
chiefly mountainous and intersected by 
the two streams which rise in the centre 
and are of no importance for communica- 
tion, the Orontes from south to north, 
and the Jordan from north to south, it 
v/as never able to advance far beyond the 
cantonal system natural to highlands, and 
was always hindered by the system of 
petty states. The sea, indeed, afforded 
a natural high-road of commerce for the 
towns on the coast ; but these lacked the 
hinterland, which would have offered the 
requisite territory for a larger population 
bent on developing a higher civilisation. 
They were thus prompted from the first 
to extend their {)ower beyond the 
sea, and the more so since they 
j were hard i)resscd in the 
- ^ rear by a succcssuui ot new 

LpanVi^ uncivilised natiens. 

1 he country, in consequence 
of its situation between the two great 
civilised states on the Euphrates and the 
Nile, must have been a natural goal for the 
efforts at expansion made by both nations 
long before we have any record of it. The 
history of these regions varies according 
to the power, whether Babylonian-Assyrian 
or Egyptian, to which they were subject. 
The ever-recurring spectacle, which has 
continued from tho Hellenistic period 
through the Middle Ages down to our 
own time, is due to the i)osition of the 
country and its configuration, which pre- 
vents the formation of a large state. 

Accordingly in the millennia of the 
development and full expansion of the 
Sumerian and of the contemporary Egyp- 
tian civilisations a population was settled 
there which was probably of mixed origin. 
That there was a pre-Semitic element 
is certain. We cannot say that the 
pre-Semitic Palestinians were connected 
by kinship with the Sumerians. It is most, 
improbable that the Sumerian race ever 


extended itself west of the Mesopotamian 
valley. And the pre-Semitic elements in 
Palestine are quite different from the pre- 
Semitic elements in Mesopotamia. There 
are elements in the Semitic cultures of 
both Palestine and Meso])otamia which 
must be put down to the ])re-Semitic in- 

Nature of of these lands, but 

p \ ... whereas in Meso})otamia the^e 

Ml^elcL P'uments are evidently of Su- 
. merian origin, m Palestine they 
are to be ascribed to the older inhabitants 
of the Mediterranean basin, whose race is to 
be found in Spain, in Italy, in Greece, and 
j)robably also in thc‘ Egyptian delta and 
the Northern African littoral : the short, 
dark, dolichocephalic race, which is collec- 
tively known to us now as “ Mediterra- 
nean.’* It is to this race that the dis- 
tinctively “ ('anaanitish ” elements in the 
Semitic culture of Palestine must be 
ascribed ; in Pales tiiug as in Crete, sacred 
stoiv's and groves were venerated, and 
modern British arclueological labour has 
made it very probable that these elements 
of religion are in (aete of jire-Hellenic, in 
Palestine of ])re-Semitic, origin. This is 
but a cursory reference to a revolutionary 
theory, which considerations of space 
forbid us to elaborate further here. 

PvVentually, the Semites, whom we find in 
the earliest ages of Egyptian history settled 
in the Sinaitic peninsula and possibly also 
'in the highlands of Southern Palestine, 
pressed northwards, and supplanted in 
Palestine and Mesopotamia the older in- 
habitants. Henceforward Semitised Ca- 
naan, connected by kinship with the ruling 
j)eople in Babylonia, was subject to its 
Semitic influence and acknowledged its 
V! sovereignty alternately with 

»' W'- “ »“ 

subsequent Semitic migrations 
probably brought to Palestine a new 
stratum of population, so the first of them, 
the Semitic Babylonians, may have dis- 
charged there some portion of its tribes.. 
Even if this stratum of the population is 
more tangible for us, since it is historical 
in Babylonia at least, and if wc can 
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tneit'fore see traces of it later in Phoenicia, 
in much that strikes us as Habylonian, 
yet wi; know nolhim^ of any tribes which 
|msh(‘(l on from the north toward Phcrnicia ; 
we are still without detailed accounts of 
the civilisation of Asia Minor at this early 
])eriod. 

1 he real history of ( anaan and Palestine 
begins for ns with tie; immigration of the 
new inhabitants. These nations 
really d(;veloj)(‘d themselv(‘s 
tluM'e, and on tlu‘ soil of that 
land sustained the ])art they 
j)layed in the world’s history. Since durini^ 
this time ('anaaii in its [)eculiar way was 
comj>arativ(‘ly ind(’|)endent, we tc'ini this 
group, which aloni' has given a certain 
import aiiee to 1h(‘ country, the ('anaaniti'. 
\V(‘ have assumed that tliis migration l(‘d 
also to the occuj)ation of other countries — 
of Ikibylonia, and thus of the whol(‘ 
J^jiphraies \'all(‘y and not impossibly in- 
tlueneed (-arlv h^gy|d. In (anaan and 
Ikilestine we (.an distinguish two sections 
ot this immigration an older oiug whi('h, 
aliasidy setUed at th(‘ time wlam our 
souri'es ol inlormation an* more copious, 
laid long been m ])oss(‘ssion ol the 
towns, espe('ially ol the seaports : and a 
younger oiug wliidi at this \'(‘ry tinu' was 
('n th(' |) )inl of coiKiuering the* country. 
The loiinei' is caJled tlu* ldi(eni('ian, aft(‘r 
its child represontativ(\s ; the si'cond, in 
conlormity with the Bible and tiie dell 
<‘1-Amarna Kdti'is, tlu‘ Hebraic grou]). 
While therefore we understand by the 
lornier almost all th(' tribi's whieh immi- 
grated first, and accordingly settled in the 
towns and on the sea coast, the latter 
comprises the section whieh the documc'nts 
at our dis})osal distinguish as still migrating 
and conipiering, and thus opposial to and 
at war with tin* foruK'r. d hi' b(\st known 
of these are the tribes whiidi the Israelite 
national confederation eomj)rised, the 
Moabiti's, Ammonites, and Edomites. 
Israel's 1 diey spoke, on the whole, the 

Nluonll sa.uo lauMuaKo : hat the <lis- 
CoB'ederalion In'twaan (lu- two 

mam groups is noticeable by 
dilfereneos ol dialect. It is not improbable 
that the red-lusided Amoriti‘s were not of 
true Si'initie origin, but were Berbers, or 
fjbyans, Ircun Africa, possibly ultimately, 
like some of the iCgy])tians, of “ }u*oto- 
Seniitic ” alTinitie^. ddiey then represent a 
thi d element in the land — the Lil>yan or 
Kabyle - as distinct both from that of 
the ^lediterranean and the Semitic. 


Our present task is to treat the elder of 
the two Semitic groups, the settled group, 
according to our accounts. This contains, 
first and foremost, the inhabitants of 
the towns on the coast, the Phoenicians, 
as they were called by the Greeks, They 
immigrated into Canaan probably before the 
middle of the third millennium, b.c., and 
overran the country at first, until, pushed 
on by the masses following after them, 
they established themselves in the mari- 
tinu^ district. The kindred tribes which 
juessed on after them are the (xmaanites 
of the Bible, whom we then find, at the 
time of the Hebre\vs, in the towns ol the 
interior, and of whom we hear nothing 
except their struggle with the “ Hebrews.” 

The immigrating ” Phoenicians ” were 
naturally not a people under a uniform 
government and rule, but tribes which 
usually pressed forward independently, 
sw(ij)t on by the general stream, jnish- 
ing and being pushed, until the sur- 
viving fragment of them finally found in 
some place rest and settlements. There 
tliey distributed themselves among the 
various fortified towns, or the districts 
. . lying under their protection. 

Thus they were not the founders 
Peo^lc^ ()f these towns, but took over 
® what had ])ecn already achieved 
by the earlier population. Their destinies 
wer(' those of settled nations. They 
entered into alliances with each other 
when their method of life brought them 
together ; they scjwated when it kept 
them aloof. The Idioenicians i)roper are 
a settled people, and, as such, a j)roduct 
of the conditions which had forced them 
to settle permanently. Their individual 
groups did not migrate as compact units, 
and it was not until the new homes were 
reaclu^d that these combinations were 
lormerl. 

W'e can distinguish some of these groups, 
taking them from north to south, which 
correspond in their main features to the 
important towns. The most northerly 
of the Pluenician states proper is Arvad. 
'flic towns lying to the north certainly 
belonged to it. Its exact site is known, 
and to the })resent day retains its name, 
Kuad. The town was situated on an island, 
as are Sidon and Tyre. As we go further 
towards the south, we come on Gebal, 
or Byblos, the modern Jebeil, built on the 
mainland, witli the cult and temple of the 
” Ba’alat of Gebal.” This town already 
existed before 2000 3.C., when it was 
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known to the Egyptians at the beginning of 
the twelfth dynasty as Kapuna, a name 
which it preserved always in Egyptian. 
South of this comes Heiriit, a separate 
kingdom at the Tell el-Amarna period, 
afterwards usually joined to Gebal ; it is 
never mentioned by the Assyrians. Then 
comes Sidon, also originally situated on an 
island. Its chief cult was that of Astarte, 
and it contained the acknowledgt^d national 
sanctuary of the Fhceniciaii tribi's. Finally, 
the most southern state. Tyre, j^ossessed 
the sanctuary of Melkart, Molek-kiryal, 
“ King of the city,” who was atterwards 
imported by the Tyrians into (ireece as 
Melikertes of Corinth. More of the coast 
was also originally in the ])oss(‘ssion of 
kindred tribes ; these, liowev’er, eitlier 
did not, or could not, join the Fh(enician 
tribal league. Even in the d'ell el-Amarna 
period we find independent ])rinc(^s there, 
whom we must call, according to the 
Bildical designation, ” Canaanites.” l>ut 
then these towns, so far as they did not 
belong to Tyre, like Akko, Dor. and Jaffa, 
were occupied l)y the Philistiiu's. who 
were not of .Semitic ra('(‘ at all, but 
EurojU'an iniinigrants Irom 
tlie /F]g(‘an. d'luMr ('oniuvclion 


Regime of 
Independent 
Princes 


with the Fho‘ni('ian l(‘agu(“ was 
thus once lor all lriisirat(Ml. 
'I'o these larger states belonged the 
.separate small towns. 'd'h(‘S(‘, in part 
originally occupied by portions of the 
tribes which conquered the chief towns, 
in part sulidued in the natural course ol 
affairs or by force, had becai compelled to 
join them, ilany of these may occasionally 
have had their ” king,” or somii other lorm 
of self-government, though they never 
attained any importance. 

Of the four states of Arvad, (adial. 
Sidon, and Tyre, not one ciV(‘r extended its • 
dominion beyond its own coast territory ; 
thus their position, was (jiiite small, or 
even insignifK'ant. Th(‘ most iiilliiential 
of the four were Tyre and Sidon, and they 
were consequently always rivals. This 
rivalry led for a long j)eriod to th(^ sub- 
jection of the one by the oUkm' the king- 
dom of the ” Sidonians,” with its ca])ital, 
Tyre. A union of all the Pluenicians, or 
even the subjugation of the hinterland, 
was never accomjdished. There never was 
an empire of all Phrenicia. 

Only Sidon and Tyre attainerl any im- 
portance in the world’s history, while the 
two northern states sank more and more 
into the background. We must not over- 


estimate, however, the importance of the 
former ; it was their rej)utation which 
made them prominent in comparison 
with the other two, rather than a con- 
spicuously powerful ])osilion. They owe 
this rei)ulation to the fact that precisely at 
the time whi'ii they ap])ear on the horizon 
of the west- that is, when they came 
„ . into touch with the ( i reeks — 
of Sidon empire of l yre 

nnd Tyre t'xistence, which was in 

nxility sonu'what snpcM ior to the 
Olliers, d'hus the name of the Sidonians 
and Tyrians is ])rominc‘nt after the ninth 
and (‘ighth centuries. I'wo or three 
('(‘iituries previously tlu're was not the 
slightest trace to he obsiM'ved ot it. In the 
Tell el-Amarna l(‘tt(‘rs in the tifteenth 
century tlu'V are all t'(|ually petty, Sidon 
and d'yr(‘ ))erhaps inon^ so than (lebal, 
aiul all alike threat(‘ned by the .Amorites, 
who had then aheady oi'cnpied Arvad. 

Sidon must, howevi'r, have oiaaipied 
a peculiar positioJi. I'he ” Th(rni('ians ” 
were d(‘signat('d by the neighbouring 
])e‘0[)les, as by th(‘ Tsraiditi's, by the coiltH’- 
li\(* name ol Sidonians, and it is prened 
that tlu'v must hav(‘ so called tlu‘mselv(‘s, 
smc(‘ th(‘ s.ime a))})ellation is lound among 
lh(‘ (ir(‘(‘ks of tlu' oldest juMiod in Homer, 
and th(‘ kings ot the united kingdom ol 
'hyrti and Sidon bore tin* “ King of 

the Sidonians.” 'hhis dotrs not im])ly 
mcMelv the inhabitiints ol Sidon. but the 
entii'(‘ j)eople, so iar as it was then a 
coluM'ent whol(‘. That designation shows 
that Sidon must hav(‘ assum(‘(l a command- 
ing pexsilion, whie'h, in conlormity with 
these conditions, can hava; been (Uily that 
ol a iini\’ersally a('kno\vleflge.d lederal 
sanctuary, d'his })osition is ('hairly demon- 
slrafiel in tlu^ veiK'ration which was shown 
to tlu^ sanctuary ot Sidon. tin* famotis 
tempU* of Astart(‘ : it was lor tla‘ Phoaii- 
cians somewhat lh(‘ saun^ as Delos or 
Dodona was lV)r (iieek races, 'hhis difl not 
l(iad to any ]K)liti(’al supremacy any mon^ 
than in (ina^ce tli(‘ ('ommon 
The Famous of certain .state, to 

. a ('ertam deity meant 

^ cognition by them all ot any 

political supremacy of th(‘ state in w^hose 
territory tluj common sanctuary lay. On 
th(‘ contrary, the only case of a j)ermanent 
subjugation of a consideralde tract ol the 
coast, which we sliall have* to notic'e, 
originated with lynx 

The accounts of tlie earliest times 
are ruc)ro than scanty. The traditions 
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with the Pharaoh letters written in 
cuneiform characters. 

While the “ Canaanite rule in Baby- 
lonia was being ended by the Kassites, 
Egypt was in revolt against the barbarian 
Hyksos ; and the revival of prosperity 
induced the Pharaohs to turn their atten- 
tion to Palestine, which the Kassites, who 
met the opposition of the bands pressing 
lorward from Asia Minor, had been 
obliged to leave to its fate. There^ now 
begins tlie period of tlie Egyptian rule 
which was iounded by the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, notaldy Thothmes 
111., and lasted for a long time. 

Under his succe!>sors, Amenophis III. 


attitude towards Egypt. There arc letters 
from all the places thence as far as the 
southern frontier of the country. All 
these letters are written in cuneilorm, 
and composed in a language wdiich may 
be described as Babylonian adapted to 
Phoenician, a lingua franca which em- 
ployed the Babylonian vocabulary, but 
often modelled it on the laws of Phcenician. 
and constructed new forms, particularly 
in the conjugation of the verb, which is 
very distinct from the Babylonian. 

We are now concerned chiefly with those 
states only — among the number repre- 
sented in th(^ letters — which lie to the west 
of Lebanon and further to the south in the 



PHOENICIAN TOMBS AT AKVAD AFTER CHALD/EAN MODELS 


Two chapel-tombs in the Phoenician cemetery at Arvad, with the Qhaldaean round tower and cupola. Like the pictures 
on opposite page, the above was obtained by the official French mission to Phoenicia under Ernest Renan in 


and IV., we have in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters the most triistw^orthy documents 
as* to the condition of Palestine under 
the Egyptian rule.,, and we can by their 
aid |)icturo to ourselves the state of the 
country in the second millennium, the 
era into which the immigration of the 
second, or Hebrew, grou]) of the Canaanite 
population falls. We possess some 500 
of such letters, which were sent by princes 
of Syria and Palestine to the Pharaoh or 
his' officials. All countrie.s, so far as they 
acknowledged the Egyi)tian suzerainty, 
are represented in the collection. The 
most northern country, corresponding to 
the district of Aleppo, is Nnkliashshi, 
which nnintained a very independent 


territory of the subsequent kingdom of 
Israel. We wall begin with the most 
important, the Pluenician. d'hese states, 
like th(‘ whole land, were governed by their 
own native princes, under the sanction 
of the Pharaoh. No actual Egyptian 
administrators on the model of the 
Assyrian provinces were appointed. W(* 
may best (all the established system an 
Egy])tian “ protectorate,” as that will 
serve to give a jucture of the local inde- 
pendence controlled by Egyptian residents 
and subject to state service which pre- 
vailed under the Pharaohs in the outlying 
lands of their empire. 

The most northerly PlKX^nician town, 
Arvad, precisely at this time fell into lh(‘ 
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hands of a prince named Aziru, advancing among them Arka, ruled by princes of their 
from the hinterland. He is divscribed as an own, which lay on his route, reduced to 
Amorite. Plis rise determinerl the entire great straits the territory of (jcbal, whence 
j)olicy in Northern Phamicia ; for, being the ])rince, Rib-Adda, sent letter after 
dissatisfied with Arvad, he advancerl letter to the Egyptian court asking for help, 
further toward the south, w'here the nearest Sumur, or Simyra, a town on the coast north 
state was Ciebal - then tlui only one of of (iobal and belonging to it, was captured, 
any consid(Tai:)le extent - and ('onqiiercd and A/ini invested (iebal itself without the 
in th(‘ hinterland towns of the Peka’a, Pliaraoh’s intervention. Rib-Adda went 
such as Tunij), ])(‘rha})s Helio[)olis-Baalhek, to Beirut to obtain assistance, and thus 
and, further to tlu' north, Ni. He extended lost throne to his brother, who did not 
his territory northw'ard as far as that of relinquish it again. Aziru then advanced 
Niikhashshi. His cancer prov(‘s that we still further ; he was indeed the ultimate 
have to do with all the |)henom('na of a eause of all the disorders in that country, 
feudal state, and one without a strong At last, howev(‘r, he was forced to app('ar 
sujierior lord. Hh' Pharaoh in- at the court to answer for himself, 

(Iced do(‘s not admit any ohliga- and was kept under arrest. We 

lion to sr('ur(‘ tran(]uillity in the ])ossess a letter of condolence sent 

country. His vassals have* the to him in Egypt by one of his loyal 

right of declaring war, and only followers, which must have been 

when th(“y de''lar(! th(‘ms(‘l\'(\s intercepted by the Egyi)tians, since 

ind(!j)en(l(‘nt, or throw tlunnsc'U c's among the records and 

into the arms of another great j)rest'rved in the State archives. 

j)()W(‘r, or are sus})(‘cted ot so The Amorites, iii'vertheless, ad- 

doing, is therc^ any (‘X('us(‘ lor K vaiic(‘d still further, d'he oldest 

taking active measures against of the written documents of the 

them. Accordingly we find con- Testament (h'seribes the 

tinual wars waged by one neigh- original inhabitants of the Israel- 

bouring pi im'i* against another. • 1 itish tcTritory as Amorites. 

and (xu'h on(‘ tries to make the I f ioing southward Irom (h'bal we 

court consi(l('r his opponent dis- come to Beirut, when; Rib-Adda 

loyal. Sns{)i('ions thrown on the ^ sought refuge with the king 

loyalty of others, and assuraiua's •/ ■ Ammtmira, who s('ems to have 

of their own fi(U“lity, witli protc'sts anxiotis not to quarrel either 

against the accusations of the ||fev 7- Rib-Adda, who really had 

others and reqtiests for suj)])ort re})osed trust in Egypt, or with 

against them -such matters com- I his dangerous opponent. Zimrida, 

])os(; the ('ontents of the lett(U“s. king of Sidon, gives little sign. 

Aziru was a j)rince of tribes which gather from the conqdaints 

first coiupuM'ed the land, and so of his neighbour, and thus his 

belonged to the later stratum of astarte natural (memy, Abimilki or 

the great C'anaaniti' immigration, Abirnelech of Tyre, that he 

and thus stood in nattiral ()j)posi- made common cause with Aziru, 

tion to the inhabitants already juTiua- and thus attempted to gain an advantage 

nently .settled, d'hese latti'r we d(‘scrib< ' over his neighbour in Tyre. 'Filings went 

as Iduenician, from th('ir oldest 'and most very badly with the latter. He was be- 

powerful re|)ri‘sentatives ; thi* fornu'r, as .sieged on his island and ctit off from the 

Helirew, lor, as in the Old 'Festameiil, mainland by Zimrida, who had secured the 

“ Hebrews ” is the designation of the first sujiport of Aziru, so that he could not even 

tribes who immigrated, living in the ojieii draw water on the land. He tried to pro- 
country and aspiring to the po.sse.ssion of pitiate the Pharaoh by communicating all 

the towns. 'Fhat the Hebrews are the sorts of news from the country. Neither 

same as the tribes called in t!’e hdters of he nor Zimrida had any considerable terri- 

the Egyptian national archives “ Khabiri ** tory, and there is no idea of the supremacy 

is doubtful, since tlu' initial guttural is of the one or the other, 

quite distinct in the two words, but is by Further to the south, Akko had a prince 
no means inqiossible. of its own ; it is often mentioned as a port 

Aziru, advancing southward from Arvad, for travellers to Egypt. Jaffa and Gaza, 

and conquering two or three small towns, further on, were under one prince, and 
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Askalon, between the two, under another 
We cannot decide whether these were 
already Philistines, immigrants from Crete ; 
but their names do not look like those of 
Phoenicians and Canaanites, and the Greek 
tribe of the Danuna,or Danaans,are already 
mentioned as settled on the coast . The only 
one of the numerous princes of the hinter- 
....... land that interests us is Abd- 

King of* khiba, king of J erusalem, not an 
hereditary prince, but one ap- 
pointed by the Pharaoh. He is 
hard pressed by his neighbours Tagi, Milki- 
el, and the sons of Laj)aia, and cannot find 
words to exjiress the certainty that, if helj) 
is not brought to him, the country, which 
otherwise would be secured to the king, 
will inevitably fall into the hands of the 
Khabiri. A detailed description of the 
letters would take too long ; a large num- 
ber of well-known Biblical localities are 
specially mentioned as objects of these 
wars. The princes from a whole series of 
towns merely aniijuncedn short formal 
letters their n adincss to submit to the 
royal commands and to put their troojis at 
the disposal of the Egyptian general. 

A remarkable document has been found 
in dell Hesy, tlu; ruined site of Lachish. 
(dosely resembling the Tell el-Amarna 
letters in writing and apjx'arance, it is a 
letter addressed to an Kgyjitian general, 
which announces the defection of two 
j)rinces. Tlie one of them is called Zirn- 
rida, like the Sidonian prince, and he 
is known to us, both by one of his letters 
from Tell el-Amarna and by his accounts 
of Abd-khiba, as king of I.achish. By a 
remarkable coincidence this isolated tablet 
was found in the excavations at Tell Hesy 
almost at the same time as the great dis- 
covery of archives in Egypt was made 
known. The discovery at Tell Hesy can 
be explained only on the ground that the 
letter of Zimrida had been intercepted. 

The letters from Tell el-Amarna cover only 
a few years of the last period of Amenophis 
p. , . III. and of the beginning of the 
reign of his successor. All ac- 
Prinees us to conclude that 

the Egyptian power was not 
firmly established. It rested really more 
on the imiiotence and the discord of the 
innumerable petty princes than on the 
strength of Egypt. Rib- Adda, then, tries 
to traduce his rival Aziru, who is, he says, 
conspiring with the kings of Babylonia, 
Mitani, and the Kheta, and if he seizes the 
country, will hold it as a fief from them. 
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In the disorders which ensued on the death 
of King Amenophis IV., Egyptian influence, 
esiiecially in the north, was destroyed, an. I 
the land became dependent on the Kheta, 
whose advance we can ascertain even from 
the Tell el-Amarna letters. Shubbiluliuma 
their king, and his successors, Murshili 
and Muttalu, were bent upon the extension 
of their power over the whole of Northern 
Syria, and w^ere only checked by the 
defeat of Khattushili by Ramses II. at 
Kadesh a century later. Babylonia could 
not extend her power to the west. She 
had in Assyria a perpetual opponent 
which diverted her atteiAion. The 
kingdom of Mitani, which bulks so large 
in the Tell el-Amarna letters, w^as destroyed 
by Shubbiluliuma before the end of the 
reign of Amenophis IV. The Egyptian 
rule was therefore once more estabLished 
in the thirteenth century B.c. by the 
repulse of the Kheta and the treaty 
made with them under Ramses II., 
who left a monument of his i)resence in 
PlKcnicia in the shape of the stele of 
the Nahr el-Kelb. The picture presented 
by the land at this time thus presents 
Ramses closest resemblance to that 

f which w^as noticeable two cen- 

. %. . turies before^ only that the 

lA Phoenicia , r .1 ^ 11 

bearers of other names })layed 

the parts of Rib-Adda, Aziru, Abd-khiba, 
etc. At that very time tlie tribes of Israel 
may have conquered their homes, and have 
combined into a tribal federation. In the 
nortli the Jtgyptian supremacy had once 
more ])ecn sliaken off, and even in the 
south the [)rinces turned to the Pharaoh 
only as a last resource, when they could 
not hold their j)()sition with their own 
forces. The eleventh century s.*es the 
conquests of the* Philistines, immigrant 
from Crete and the Aegean, and the rise 
of the monarchies of Saul and David ; the 
n,‘W millennium sees the k nj:dom of 
Damascus, wdun neither Egypt nor As- 
syria, which in the internal had come to the 
front, was powerful in Palestine. In the 
south merely banished princes like Hadad 
of Edom, or unsuccessful pretenders, like 
Jeroboam, sought an asylum, and some- 
times saw their wishes realised by the 
arrival of an Egyptian army, as Jeroboam 
did. 

The four Phoenician states were still 
less affected by these circumstances than 
the countries in the interior, for the sea 
always gave them more independence, and 
the wealth which their trade procured 
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tliom lent them the strength to resist the 
Egyptian armies, or the means of 
securing their freedom by payments. 
Arvad had received a new population 
from the Amoritc conquest, and we left 
Gebal when Aziru was on the point of 
subduing it. The Amorites by their 
further advance, as the subsequent dialect 
shows, apparently succeeded in winning 
this also. The two did not appreciably 
change their character in consequence ; 
they remained maritime and commercial 
cities as before ; but they were certainly 
detached from the old confederation of 
the Phoenicians or Sidonians. There is 
the additional fact that Egypt’s j)owcr 
licre in the north was less strong, so that 
these towns were forced to submit sooner 


without any hindrance. So the kingdoms 
of David and of Tyre and Sidon grew up. 
In the time of David and Solomon, Tyre 
had already assumed the lead ng place. 
Its princes styled themselves “ kings of 
the Sidonians ” ; they dominated Sidon as 
well as the whole coast, so far as it still 
belonged to the confederation of the 
“ Sidonians ” — that is to say, all except the 
northern states. If the term “ Empire 
of the Phoenicians ” can ever be used, it 
is applicable at this period. W?. really 
do not know much beyond the little which 
the Bible tells us of the relations of 
Solomon to Hiram. We know that Hiram 
and his father Abi-baal did the most for 
the extension of their “ kingdom.” If a 
reading in Josephus is correctly restored, 



CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF THE RED-HEADED AMORITES OF CANA\N 
The Phoenicians, Hebrews and Amorites were the principal iminig^rants in*^o Canaan. It is not unlikely that 
the Amorites were not Semites, but Berbers or Libyans. From “ 1 he Struggle of the Nations,' S.P.C.K. 


than Tyre and Sidon to the powers 
pressing on from Syria. They will thus have 
been tributaries to the Kheta, or Hittile-,. 
at a time when Sidon and Tyre must have 
still remained loyal to the Pharaoh. When 
Tiglath-pileser was in Arvad, which had 
therefore acknowledged his suzerainty, 
the Pharaoh sent him presents, and thus 
maintained neighbourly relations with 
him as the lord of the southern 
country. We may assume a similar state 
of things quite soon afterwards between 
Egypt and Nebuchadnezzar L, when the 
latter, before his defeat by Ashur-resh- 
ishi, had occupied Palestine. 

The eleventh century b.c., which shows 
the least traces of any encroachments on the 
part of Assyria and Egypt, was the period 
when large "states might ari.se in Phoenicia 


Hiram founded Kit ion in Cyprus, which 
means that he captured the town with 
its inhabitants, and installed a Tyrian 
governor there. Kition is, however, men- 
tioned l^y tlie Egyptians, witli other 
Cyprian cities, as early as the time of 
Rainsc.s 111 . (1150 B.c.), who speaks of 
the countrie;; of Salames-ki, 01 Salami:., 
Katian,or Kition, Aimare,or Marion, Sali, 
or Soloi, and Ttal, or Idalion, together. TIk' 
ki at the end of the name of Salamis may 
be accounted for on the supposition that 
the Egyptian scribe was transliterating 
from a cuneiform original, and had in- 
advertently transliterated the city-sign ki 
after the name Salames. These names are 
all in very much their Greek form : were 
Arj^an - speaking Greeks already settled 
in Cyprus as early as the twelfth century ? 
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In llie el-Amarna period (i^^oo 

15 . c.) Cyprus was the seat of a kingdom 
of Alashia, the king of which condiuicd 
a corresjjondenre witfi Amenophis III. 
and Amenophis IV., and even then was 
supplying them witli copper. He also 
wrote in “ P>ahy Ionian,” and us(id cunei- 
form chara('tors. Nothing is certain as to 
p his nationality, I nit that he was 

yprus (;ivek ” is highly inij)rol)al)le, 

D. . . tnougli he mav have hecai 
.Minoan ; no rlaenician 
name appears among the few menlionc'd. 
Indeed, it doc^s not siaan as if a Ph(enician 
poj)iilation had l)y that time assumed a 
commanding j)osilion in th(‘ island. Its 
s(‘i/air(i hy Hiram three hundred yc^ars 
later would, th(M(dor(\ mark tlu^ lust 
loundation ot Ph(eniciaii inlliKMice IIkmio 
A s is usual in sucli casi^s, tlu* caj)tured 
town Kit ion was “ reloundcHl,” as the 
.Assyrian expression is, and rcceixed a 
new nauKi, in this case Kartikliadasti, or 

New 'Town,” the sanu\ tluacloiax as tint 
” New 'Pown,” or ('artliage. in Alrii'a. 
'I'he island of ('yprus, whieli now hecaim* 
sul)j(U't to tin* kingdom of 'J'\ r(‘ and Sidon. 
was thencelorth administiM'ed |)artly as 
a Tyrian provinci* under goNC'rnors. jiaitly 
hy tributary kings of the s(!j)arat(‘ towns. 
'Phis must liavi' Ihsmi tlu^ most impoi tant 
possession ol ll’a‘ 'ryio-Sidoiiian kingdom ; 
W(^ can hardly (Mitertain tlu* idea that 
any of the AliT'an t'olonii's were depemlent. 
'Pile spk'ndour ol tlu' U(‘W kingdom 
lound ex})U‘ssioii in Oiicmtal laslii(»n hv 
the (Mt'ction of ui‘w and magniruamt 
buildings on the island ol Pnic;. 

\V(‘ arc* ind(‘bted to an abstract by 
J()se[)hus Irom the Annals ol Menander, 
the (irc'c'k-writing historian of the Plue- 
nic'ians, from wliom thc*.se accounts are 
also lake'll, lor the ii'cord ol the most 
valuable facts about tlic' rc'igns of the 
subs('(|uent kings; bc'ing e.xtiacted Irom 
the Pyriaii ar('hi\’c's they ha\e a claim 
to be rcjiroduc'c'd in spile of their \ague- 
„ lU'ss. .According to them, alter 

Ar^hivc^ ikial-a/ar le gned 


Ar'-hives P>aal-a/ar le gned 

of Tyre se\’entc'en \c*.irs, 

about 070 c)5 ; i).c\, and then 
his son Abd-ashtoroth for nine' years, 
lie was murdered by the' “ four sons of 
his nurse,” one' of whom. Mot! i-ashtoreth, 
became king and rc'igned twelve' wars. 
He was tollowed by his bi other Asterynius 
tor nine years ; the latter was mmdored by 
his brother Phelles, who ludd the jwver for 
eigiit months. Nothing is said as to the 
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motive for the rebellion of the brothers, 
nor docs it appear what revolution was 
signified by their accession to power. 

Phelles was overthrown by Ithobal, the 
“ Priest of Ashtoreth,” who reigned thirty- 
two years, about qoo b.c. Even in this 
instance it is not known how the internal 
conditions affected tliis change, especially 
how far any antagonism 1 between the two 
capitals, Tyre and Sidon, may have 
contributed to it. Ithobal is also men- 
tioned in the Bible; Jezebel, the wife of 
Aliab, was his daughter. Then followed 
his de;s('cndants, Baal-azar, ^ix years, 
Melte'ii, nine? years, and Pygmalion, forty- 
seven 3'ears —until about 800 B.c. 
Josephus draws np his list so far after 
Mc'iKinder, since? Carthage is said to have 
l)ce*n ” founded ” imdc'r Pygmaliem, and 
he‘ inakc's a point of settling this date at 
the' ])lace' in epiestion. In any case it is 
cc'iiain that tlu* dynasty of Itholial held 
the' powt'r lor a long iieriod. The story of 
Dido and the' foundation of Carthage 
have' liec'n connected with the reveMntion 
in wliiedi Pygmalion killed the husband 
ol his sister, the priest of Ashtoreth. 
D • if. j Since', tlu're is no nex'd to doubt 
Priesthood historical nucleus of the 

Against . ,, 

w . story, we may well assume' 
Monarchy , ^ 

lllut the high -priest, con- 

neeied by marriage with the king aiul 
probably ollu'rwisc related, had altcm])led 
to seize the' throne, bin had 1-een defeated 
in Hie alte*mpt. 'Plms it was a struggle? of 
the' jirit'stliood against the monarchy, an 
ine'ide'iit e'ommon in the Ivast and obse*r\'- 
able at this same pe?riod in Israel and 
[ udah. 

We can e'xtract very little from the* 
notices of Josepliiis. derived from Menan- 
de-r. as to the* relations e*xistiiig between 
d'yie and Sidon. With the rise to powc'r 
ol .\bi-baal, 'i'yre lx comes the ruling city, 
while Sidon, the seat of the universaliy 
acknowledge'd cult, and thus enjoyinj; a 
re'ligious pre'stige, is in re'ality the subject 
city. It is conjectured that in the two 
rcveilntiems just mentiejned this jiosilion 
was te) some extent affected. Onr accounts 
ele) not inlonn us whetlie*r the ” Empire ” 
still coiitimied tei exist under these cir- 
cumstances, or whc.'ther a fresh se]^aration 
of the two states resulted. At any rate, 
the Assyrian accounts from the period 
after Ithobal speak of the two towns 
as separate. Slialmaneser II., both in 
842 tiiid 839 B.c,, mentions the Sidonians 
and the Tyrians (under Pygmalion 
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therefore) as paying tribute separately. As, 
then, Ithobal in the Bible is still termed 
“ King of the Sidonians,” a separation 
must have taken place in the interval 
between 900 and 800 b.c. 

Adad-ntrari III. speaks of Tyre and 
Sidon as two states ; his expedition 
towards the west must have taken place 
soon after Pygmalion’s death. Assyria, 
perha])s, had favoured and brought about 
a separation of the two states on the 
principle “ divide et impera.” Tradition 
places the “ foundation of Carthage ” 
about 845 B.c. — namely, at the time when 
Shalmaneser, after 854 B.c., waged war 
in the west with Damascus ; in 842 B.c. 
Sidon, Tyre, and Jehu of Israel ])aid him 
tribute. On the basis of similar circum- 
stances it may be supposed that the 
intrigues in Tyre between Pygmalion and 
his brother-in-law had been cairied on 
with the su])]iort of Assyria. Sidon would 
thus have probably acej aired its inde- 
j)endence as regards 1'yrt‘ through the sup- 
port of Assyria, and would have lost it 
when help was not forthcoming ; at least, 
that ha])])ened again in 701 B.c. At 

Sidon when Assyria could 

« . . . not interfere in the; W(\st the 
. T conditions had been n> 

^ stored. When Tigiath - j)ili‘ser 

again appeared here in 738 b.c., Ik; rece^g- 
nised only a king of Tyre, and none of 
Sidon, which ac('ordingly must have* been 
once more subject to Tyrian supremacy. 

d'he territory of the empire was, however, 
rc'stricted then by the; Assyrian province 
('.reated by 'riglath-pileser in 73.^ b.c., 
whiedi, com])rising several of the northern 
Pheenician towns, Siniirra, Arka, and the 
district of Ixbanon, had be'cn eui trusted 
to his son aiivi acknowleclged successor, 
Shalmaneser. Hiram II., them king, always 
paid his tribute and avoided any mis- 
understanding with Assyria. Mettem Tl. 
must have succeeded -him about the year 
7^0 B.c. He let things go so far as a war 
with Assyria, but was soon brought to 
reason by an Assyrian army in the year 
729 B.c., and had to dip dee])ly into his 
well -filled coffers in order to purchase 
peace. 

Metten had not a long reign, and pos- 
sibly his submission to A.ssyria led to his 
fall. In the year 727 b.c., that is, shortly 
after the death of Tiglath-pileser, Elulaeus, 
as the account of Menander preserved by 
Josephus calls him, or Luli, as Sennacherib 
afterwards calls him, suspended the pay- 


ment of tribute. Shalmaneser is said to 
have marched towards Tyre, but con- 
sented to conclude peace ; this is equiva- 
lent to saying that Luli declared his 
readiness to resume payment of tribute. 
We then have a further, but not very 
clear, account by Sargon, who says briefly 
that he had hauled the Yavna (lonians) 
Rise of midst of the 

Grecian thereby procured 

SeVpower . K'«'. 

or Cilicia. This obviously 

refers to a re]u*ession by the Phamicians 
under Assyrian leadership of the juratical 
attacks of the Greek lonians, now in the 
heyday of their “ young, light-hearted ” 
mastery of the waves, and s])reading 
colonies along all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 

When the West rose; after the death of 
Sargon, Luli in Plnenicia and Heze- 
kiah in the hinterland were the leaders 
round whom the insurgents rallied. But 
then, as usual, there was no organised 
resistance, and all the towns, with the 
excej)tion of Tyre, surrendered to the Assy- 
rians without more ado. Sennacherib 
enumerates on this occasion the kings of 
Phcenicia, and thus affords us a welcome 
insight into the existing conditions. There 
were Mcnathem of Shams-maron, an 
otherwise unknown and unimportant 
Pinenician town, Abd-le’at of Arvad, and 
Uru-melek of (iebal. All the towns of 
the kingdom of Tyre and Sidon w(U'e 
seized without difficulty. Sennacherib 
mentions (ireat Sidon, Little Sidon, Bet- 
Zaiit, Sare])ta, Makhalliba, Ushu, opposite 
the island of 'I'yn;, I^^kdi])})a, or Akhzil), and 
Akko. Tyre itself was unsuccessfully 
besieged, a fact about which Sennacherib 
naturally is silent ; but we know of it 
f^'om Menander, wdio tells us that even 
the Pheenician shi])s of Sennacherib were 
destroyed by the Tyrians. T.uli hims(;lf 
fled to ('yprus, that is, to Kition, in order 
to wait there for a favourable op])ortunity 
of returning to Tyre, which still 
- . held out. He must, however, 
esiege y after, whether in 

ssyrians or after a return to Tyre, 

we do not know. Sennacherib is very re- 
ticent on these events. In his record of the 
year 700 b.c., the account of Luli’s death 
is still missing, but occurs in the next record 
of 691 B.c. The most probable explanation 
would be that Luli came back quietly after 
the withdrawal of the Assyrians, and took 
steps to regain his lost territory. 
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Sennacherib had meanwhile taken ad- 
vantage of the enmity between Sidon and 
Tyre to secure his own influence. He set up 
Thubaal, or Ilhobal II., as King of 
the Sidonians ” in Sidon, who received 
the whole maritime district of the empire 
of Sidon and Tyre, with the exception of 
the unconquered island of Tyre. This 
- . was of course tantamount to 

t ^ declaration of war between 
. _ ^ ^ f cities or states, and 

Assyria secured the. part of 
arbitrator. At first, indeed, Sennacherib 
w^as still occupied elsewhere, and he died 
while engaged on the task, so that he did 
not even chastise J erusalem. Besides that, 
the advance of Tirhakah in Kgypt brought 
a new ojiponent into the field, from whom 
1 'yrc and Sidon could find siipj)ort. 

The jirecise details of the events at this 
time arc not clear. Contrary, however, 
to what might have l^cen expected, we 
find Sidon rebelling against Assyria at 
the beginning of Ksarhaddon’s reign in 
()8o n.c. Abd-milkot, in all probability 
the successor of Ithobal II., who had been 
set on the throne in 70T h.('., was forced 
to abandon the town, and met his death 
two years later with his ('on federate 
Sanduarri. Sidon itself was completely 
destroyed. From Ksarhaddon’s account 
we gather that hitherto it had been 
situated on an island ; this island is the 
part of the modern town which juts out 
into th(j sea, and thus at that time must 
have been sejiarated from the mainland 
by a narrow strip of water. Fsarhaddon 
ordered the town to be absolutely de- 
molished, and a new city to be built as 
the ca|)ital of the newly constituted jiro- 
vince of Sidon, according to the usual 
custom, in “another place “-that is, on 
the mainland opposite. This Assyrian 
town, of course, was called by the in- 
habitants Sidon, and became the nucleus 
of the later Sidon. But the destruction 
of the city was of grave moment for 
Sidon Phcenicians, since their 

P national sanctuary was obliter- 

Assyria Sidon ceased to be 

the seat of the ruling religion. 
According to a tradition, which probably 
refers to this event, the gods were then 
carried off in safety to Tyre. Thus Tyre, 
from being the ])olitical centre, now^ 
became the religious centre of the 
Sidonians, while their old federal city was 
destroyed, and its name was borne by 
the capital of an Assyrian province, where 


sacrifices were offered to Ashur and not 
to Ashtoreth, or Eshmun. It was only 
under the Persian rule that Sidon, like 
Jerusalem, regained its independence. 
After that there were again kings of Sidon. 
But during these and later times there 
are i)roofs, both from names and in other 
ways, that the worshij) of the Assyrian 
gods obtained there. The new Sidon 
presented the same features as Samaria, 
a town of Babylonian “ Cuthsean “ in- 
habitants with their native cults. Just 
as Samaria was a rival to Jeru.salem, so 
Sidon afterwards disputed witii Tyre the 
precedence belonging to the highest an- 
tiquity ; . that is, according to the ideas of 
the time, it disputed which of the cities 
could claim the honour of sheltering the 
gods, to whom the land of the “ Sidonians “ 
belonged. 

After the territory of Sidon had become 
an Assyrian province, Phoenician history 
is limited to the kingdom of Tyre. The 
tact that such a kingdom existed, and 
that it still possessed territory to lose 
proves that in the meantime Luli, or a 
successor, operating from Tyre, must have 
Sido recovered the territory on the 
, ‘ mainland which belonged to the 

D?* .®. town. Whether Kition was lost 
m the interval or not is 
doubtful, for ICsarhaddon and Ashur- 
banipal mention a special king of Karti- 
khadasti, Dumusi. It can hardly, there- 
foHi, be assumed that the whole island 
had meanwhile come into the hands of 
(ueeks, for Dumusi is not a Greek name. 
But all the other kings of Cyprus at this 
time were (ireeks. 'I'en kings tendered 
their homage to lisarhaddon ; besides the 
vSemite Dumusi they are Aigisthos (in 
.Assyrian “ Ekishtusu “) of Idalion, Pytha- 
goras (Pilagura) of Chytroi, Keisos, 
or Kissos (Kesu), of Salamis, Etewandros 
(Etuandar) of Paphos, Heraios (Eresu) 
of Soli, Damasos (Damasu) of Kurion, 
Admetos (Admezu) of Tarnassos, One- 
sagoras (Unasagusu) of Ledra, and Py- 
theas (Putsuzu) of Nure. 

At Tyre, King Ba’al, presumably Luli’s 
successor, was at first loyal to Esar- 
liaddon and actually accompanied him 
on his first Egyptian expedition. But 
then he allied himself with Tirhakah 
evidently in the hope of gaining by this 
the territory of Sidon. Esarhaddon, there- 
fore, during the campaign in 673 b.c., 
sent a detachment of his army against 
Tyre ; this force occupied Ushu on the 
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mainland, and constructed moles opposite 
the island, which cut off all communica- 
tion with the land, while the harbour was 
blockaded from the sea. The island of 
Tyre itself held out until the news of 
Tirhakah’s exjmlsion. Ba’al then ten- 
dered his submission, but was allowed to 
retain only his island. On the news of the 
return of Tirhakah he rejoined him at 
once, so that the siege by the Assyrians 
was hardly interrupted. When, in ()88 
B.c. — now under Ashurbanipal — Tirhakah 
w^is again driven out, he submitted as 
before and had finally to consent to see 
his “ kingdom ” limited to his own small 
iidand. But opposite it, on the mainland 
in Ushu, was the seat of the Assyrian 
governor of the i)rovince Tyre, which com- 
prised the territory of Tyre. Tlius there 
was even less left of Hiram’s empire than 
of Solomon’s. There, at any rate, in 
addition to Jerus.alem, there were two or 
three country towns, but hc're a man 
could walk round the whole “ empire ” 
in half an hour ; in fact, it was not 
possible to fetch water without the 
sanction of the Assyrian governor. This 
TK T- ^ things which 

“ E^m irJ” have perpetually fostered 

of T*re^ insurrection. 

Just as ill Jerusalem, so 
here there was a party, which was 
always urging defection, and made the 
king, who for good or for (ivil was forced 
to incur the odium attaching to a loyal 
subject of Assyria, feel his petty crown 
uneasy and full of thorns. The promises 
of Shamash-shum-ukin certainly found 
some response in Tyre, and in the “ forties ” 
of the seventh century n.c. a rebellion in 
the province actually broke out ; it was, 
however, easily suppressed by Ashur- 
banipal and ended with the severe chas- 
tisement of Ushu and Akko. 

Thus, the aspirations to regain the old 
power were not re^llised, so long as the 
power of Assyria lasted. Then came the 
great downfall, and with it the attempt 
by Necho of Egypt to build up his power 
out of the ruins. At Tyre advantage was 
taken of this opportunity to gain a 
footing once more on the mainland. The 
attempt met with little success, and when 
Necho was vanquished it was seen that 
Nebuchadnezzar was not disposed to 
concede favourable terms to the con- 
quered. Another revolt followed under 
Ithobal III., the next king of Tyre, with 
whose name we are already acquainted. 


According to the account given by 
Josephus, Tyre was besieged for thirteen 
years, from 598 to 585 b.c., without any 
result. No doubt, hopes were entertained 
of Egyptian help, but as vainly as at 
Jerusalem. But even this time there was 
no ca])ture of the city, although it was 
confidently expected ; a fact to which the 
Island well-known hymn in Iizekiel 

, . . xxvii. gives expression ; Tyre 

MMntM.ed '>y Its position could dety the 
Siege tactics ol the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. It was thus once more 
saved from the fate of Jerusalem, and the 
island retained its own government. Its 
commerce enabled the city to pay the 
tril’)ule punctually. 

The records of the ensuing jieriocl are 
as follow : Ba’al If. succeeded Ithobal, 
reigning ten years; then came five Judges, 
each for a few montlis only, and a king, 
Balatorus, betwetm them, (dearly we must 
asMime a period of disorders, and various 
att<anpts by pretenders to usurp the power. 
Idnally, a petition was sent to Neriglissar 
that Merbaal, obviously a iiKunber of the 
royal family, who lived, like so many 
other princes’ sons, as a hostage at the 
court of Babylon, should be appointed 
king ; the recpiest wa.** grantecl. He 
r(‘igned four years ; after him, at a 
similar rerpiest. Iris brother Hiram III. 
was nominated king, and reigned for 
twenty years. In the fourUumtli year of 
his reign Babylon fell, and Tyre had a 
new suzerain. 

Cyrus of Persia abandoned the Assyrian 
policy of provincial govermiieiit by officials ; 
he left to the towns and states the manage- 
iiKMit of th(ur liom(‘ affairs, and made 
them subject only to the supreme 
authority of the satrajrs. Accordingly, in 
cases where a confiscation had already 
begun, Init all |)ossibility of the restoration 
of a national constitution had not dis- 
a})peared, he restored the old regime. 
The most familiar example is Jerusalem ; 
New Life Sidon. Even Tyre 

for T re have derived a certain 

J.*? dee:ree of benefit from the new 

and Sidon ?■ ■ n 1 ^ 

policy, since it was allowed to 
recover its territory on the mainland. 

Thus there was once more the two 
states of Tyre and Sidon as close neigh- 
bours. The events of the intervening 
period had meanwhile obliterated the 
antagonism between “ Sidonians ” proper 
and North Phcenicians. The northern 
states, which had never ventured on a 
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revolt, had suffered less severely ; Tyre 
and Sidon, which had been forced to pay 
so dear a price for their efforts at inde- 
pendence, were now like these, completely 
dependent on the Great King, although 
enjoying their own government. In 
addition to this, the differences between 
the component parts of the population 
p. . . had in the course of centuries 
been mitigated. Thus the 
Persia similarity of their positions 
might well contribute toward 
their reappearance as a united j)eoj)le. 
Now, under the Persian rule, there 
existed once again the condition which 
we were able to assume only during a 
prehistoric age, one people from Arvad 
to Akko, which was regarded as united, 
and considered itself to a certain degree 
also as homogeneous. They are the 
“ Phoenicians ” in opposition to the old 
“ Sidonians.’* The remaining history of 
Phcjenicia occupies so brief a space that we 
may conveniently give it here, instead of 
deferring it in accordance with our chrono- 
logical plan. 

Now, as before, there were the four 
kingdoms of Arvad, Gebal, Sidon, and 
Tyre, as well as occasionally some smaller 
ones with which we have also already 
become acquainted, (iebal was less pro- 
minent. As the representative of the 
Northern Phamicians, wo find Arvad. 
This fact is supj)orted by the otherwise 
not very trustworthy story about Tripolis, 
which was said to have been the federal 
metropolis of the three ruling states — 
Tyre, Sidon, and Arvad. Sidon and Tyre, 
as the nearest neighbours, and living on 
recollections of the past, continued their 
old rivalry. This opi)osition finds a senti- 
mental expression in the dispute between 
the two as to the greater antiquity, which 
carried with it the honour of being the 
capital. Under the new conditions there is 
no longer any idea of a Phoenician “ king- 
dom,” even on the scale of Hiram’s 
End of l<ingdom. The separate states 
Ph««ici*« only what it suited 

Kingdom ^ policy to make them. 

Persia could have no interest 
in leaving them more freedom and unity 
than was necessary in order to gain wealthy 
tribute-payers. On the other hand, the 
efforts of the separate states were naturally 
directed towards the acquisition of the 
greatest possible degree of independence ; 
and their self-government afforded them 
more opportunities of exercising an inde* 
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pendent policy than would have been the 
case under the provincial administration. 
Still they had to coin money according to 
the Persian standard, with a figure of the 
Great King in his chariot on the coins, 
and often a little figure of an Egyptian 
king walking in humility after him — a 
visible reminder to the Phoenicians not 
to j)ut their trust in Egypt, itself now a 
Persian province. The Persian supremacy, 
however, was not a very satisfactory 
guarantee that their territorial rights 
would be protected. They had to defend 
themselves against the attack^ of neigh- 
bours in two ways — by warding them off 
with their own forces, or by gaining their 
cause at court. This latter procedure was 



THE WORLD’S FIRST ALPHABET 
To the Phoenician intellect is due the evolution of the 
first alphabet, illustrated above. Arabic equivalents are 
given on the left in the order of the Greek alphabet. 

costly, for intercession at court, as we 
know from the Tell el-Amarna time on- 
ward, entailed lavish presents even in 
Susa. Persian help was given in return, 
as Assyrian help had been given before, 
for the recovery of Cyprus, which was 
effected through the treachery of the 
Greek king Stasanor, in 497 B.c. A 
peculiar role, which was indistinctly 
conducive to their independent position, 
was assigned to the Phoenicians under 
the Persian supremacy as previously 
under the Assyrian. They had to furnish 
the fleets with which Persia enforced her 
oversea policy, and which the Persians 
themselves were as incapable as the 
Assyrians of constructing. Thus Phoeni- 
cian ships formed a large part of the 
Persian armadas at Lade and Salamis. 
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Sidon seems soon to have risen to its 
former prosperity. It made overtures to 
Athens and concluded treaties of amity with 
her. A large Sidonian colony was settled 
in the Piraeus ; some of the rare Phoenician 
inscriptions are known to us from this 
source. Sidon suffered a severe blow in 
the year 351 b.c., when it was chastised 
by Artaxerxes Ochus as a penalty for the 
part taken by it in the Egyptian revolt. 
By this event Tyre regained the ascend- 
ency. Shortly before it had been distinctly 
retrograding ; indeed, that very Tyre 
which once had dominated Cyprus had 
actually become tributary to King Eua- 
goras of Cyprus. We thus find Tyre, 
thirty years later, the only Phoenician 
town which offered resistance to Alexander, 
while Sidon, “from hatred of the 
Persians,” gladly welcomed him. 

There must have been peculiar circum- 
stances attending this resistance of Tyre 
to Alexander the Great, who for the first 
time conquered and destroyed the city. 
Tyre did not imperil its existence from 
any loyalty to Persia. The reason is not 
far to seek. Sidon had from the outset 
A I A ^i^ined over the new lord, and 
exAA er destined to lor.e some 

uestroys independence. Alexander 

^ had indeed wished to offer 

the sacrifices in the temple of Melkarth. 
'fhis request was refused ; for by so 
doing he would have been declared king 
of Tyre. Was Tyre in any way deprived 
of its self-government, possibly in favour of 
Sidon ^ The course and the end of th(‘ siege 
are familiar. It left perhaps a permanent 
result, for the mole which Alexander 
ordered to be built is said to have connected 
Tyre for all time with the mainland, 
since the sea silted up more and more land 
on each side. From the new state of • 
things Sidon in fact at first derived ad- 
vantage. Some inscriptions of kings of 
Sidon, dating from the period of the early 
Ptolemies, inform us how at that time T3Te 
had taken the lead. 

With Alexander we have come to a time 
when ancient Nearer Asia has played 
out its part. Afffcr this it was subject to 
the dominion of Graeco-Roman civilisa- 
tion. The Phoenician states, at no time 
politically important, continued to exist 
on the old footing, prosecuting their 
commerce in the midst of petty jealousies. 
Their history runs precisely in the same 
grooves, so long as anything at all re- 
mained of the Ancient East. 


Culture 

of 

Phoenicia 


The Phoenicians, or “ Sidonians,” were 
the Semitic j^eople with whom the Greeks 
in their competition for the Mediterranean 
trade first came into close contact. They 
must have appropriated from them many 
achievements of Oriental culture. Since 
in their eyes the owners and the founders 
of towns were the same, the })ossessors 
of the sea-ports, which com- 
manded the routes into the 
interior, seemed to them a 
people of an importance ; which 
might flatter the conceit of the Phoenicians, 
it is true, but can hardly be substantiated 
in the light of history. We have become 
acquainted with Phoenicia as a narrow 
strip of coast, insufficient to allow 
a people to develop any constitutional 
greatness. This also excludes any possi- 
bility that a national civilisation can ever 
have been evolved here by the side of the 
civilisation of the other great states. 
The merchant facilitates the exchange of 
the productions of civilisation ; in his 
home, as the focus of intercourse, much 
may also be produced which assumes a 
])cculiar character as a result of the 
different forms of mental and industrial 
activity known there. But if a civilisation 
is to grow up with a natural development 
and is to reflect the character of peoj)le and 
country, it is necessary that this civilisa- 
tion be indigenous, or at any rate, in har- 
mony with racial feeling. And Phoenician 
culture bore no very national and char- 
acteristic impress. Its art was composed 
chiefly of Egyptian and Babylonian ele*- 
meiit.s tastelessly mingled together ; even 
the gods were represented as half 1^2gyptian, 
half Assyrian. This art was transplanted 
to Cyprus, and mingled there with Greek 
elements, which resulted in an extra- 
ordinary mixture. l eft to themselves, 
as at Carthage, the Punic race produced 
a miserable art, without character or dis- 
tinction. 

In the case of the Phoenicians also, we 
must raise our often repeated 
lament that up to the present 
so little is known which can 
afford us any real insight into 
their life at the time of their true develop- 
ment. The mere absence of excavation 
may be in other instances to blame, but 
on Phoenician soil this prospect holds out 
little promise. It almost seems as if 
the continuously inhabited places, where 
Phoenician magnificence flourished, had 
retained less evidences of the antiquity 
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with which we arc now concerned than 
those of other centuries, where the piled- 
up hea})s of debris have loyally preserved 
their treasures for the explorer’s spade. 
No large building and no site of a town 
of the Phoenician time are known to us in* 
their former condition ; no lengthy in- 
scription or other document speaks to us 
as yet in the words with which a 
Phoenician of the ye ir looo u.c. 
composed it in his own lan- 
guage and style. 'I'he “inv(‘n- 
tioii ” — or rather it should be calletl 
“ evolution ” — of alphabetic writing, 
which through the (ireek alphabet has 
become the mother of all European 
writing, is generally regarded as the 
peculiar jnoperty of the Phoenician in- 
tellect. We might conceivably look in 
Babylonia for the home of an alphabetical 
writing, the phonetics and principles of 
which were used for a Scanitic language. 
In fact a number of })eculiarities in the 
alphabet show that it must have been 
intluenced considerably by Babylonian 
])hilology. But that the alj)habet is of 
Babylonian origin is not j)robable. 
Probably the alphabet first developed 
in Phoenicia, and ])assed thence on 
one side to Greece, on the other to the 
Aramxans and Mesopotamia. The real 
basis of the Phoenician alphabet w'ould 
seem to be one of the many systems of 
linear signs that were current from early 
times in the Mediterranean basin ; we 
find them in Egypt very often. It is 
quite conceivable that the Phamicianf^ 
had inherited some such system from their 
non-Semitic predecessors, and that though 
for a time they used the cuneiform script, 
at somc^ pe>*iod about rooo ii.c\ the old 
“ signary ” came into general use for com- 
mercial jHirposes as being less cumbrous 
than the foreign system of wedge-writing. 
But naturally the use of cuneiform had 
its effect on the development of the 
a4)hab(‘t. The Phomicians were probably 
the inventors of alphabetic 
wa'iting, just as the commercial 
towns of our era are the leaders 
of the intellectual and tech- 
nical develo])ment of modern time-. 

It is impossible to ascertain accurately 
the significance of the manufacture of 
purple by the Phoenicians. Tradition 
never differentiates between the inventor 
and the supplier ; and it is uncertain 
what is the meaning of the Phoenician pro- 
duction of purple. We do not yet possess 
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any notices of this valuable commodity 
from the times of Ancient Babylonia. 
The Assyrians allude to it under the same 
name as the Phoenicians, argamannu for 
, scarlet, iakiltu for dark purple; but 
whether the names and thus the idea are 
originally “Phoenician/’ must remain a 
moot point. A very definitely adverse 
verdict must be given with regard to the 
other invention attributed to them, that 
of glass ; this attribution is a mere 
piece of later ignorance. Glass was an 
invention of the Egyptians, whi<:h passed 
from them to the Phoenicians, who pro- 
bably made the glass found at Nineveh. 
Later on. the invention passed to Greece 
and Italy. 

The celebrated Phcenician towns. Tyre 
and Si don at the head, were indeed, 
according to our notions, absurdly small 
places. Tyre and Sidon on their islands 
were restricted to an incredibly narrow 
space, not larger than that of a good-sized 
juiblic garden in the middle of our large 
cities. I'he size of the harbours in both 
these places of world-commerce quite 
confirms this view. An ordinary modern 
three-master would not be able 

® to turn in them, even if it 

Ph<£ni£i& ^^ctually sailed in ; the small 
basins with the narrow inlet 
w’ere intended to receive only vessels which 
we should term boats. Yet these were 
the famous ships of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Tharshish, which navigated the Mediter- 
ranean in all directions. 

It is satisfactorily proved that Phcenicuin 
trade nevertheless had the ;’.amcim])ortance 
for the civilised world of Nearer Asia as 
the jaer.ent emporia in the west have 
for the commerce that includes our own 
world. We have demonstrated, as in 
l^truria from excavations, the traces of 
this trade in countries which it embraced. 
The evidences for it are based on direct 
observation, and therefore give us a 
trustworthy re})resentation of the signifi- 
cance of these seaports for their civili.sed 
world. We find in Isaiah song.s about 
Sidon — chapter xxiii., where originally 
Sidon was meant and only at a later 
period Tyre was understood by it — 
and in Ezekiel xxvii. one about Tyre. The 
sumptuous products which the trade of 
that time to the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean and with Arabia are recorded to 
have supplied, always found a ready 
market ; the inland dwellers of the Nearer 
East and the Semitic barbarian of the 
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hinterlands of those coasts willingly gave 
what they had for such marvels. Wc know 
that already in the time of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties in Egypt trade 
between the Nileland and Greece, as well 
as Phoenicia, was carried by sea in Phoe- 
nician bottoms ; the Egyptians were no 
sailors, and the Greeks of that period 
seem to have been warriors ratlier than 
traders. Later on, when the “ IMycenrean ” 
culture of Greece proper, succeeding the 
civilisation of “Minoan” Crete, had in its 
turn been overthrown, and Greece returned 
temporarily to barbarism, the Plnenicians 
had taken advantage of the opening thus 
afforded for their commerce in the .di)gea'n. 
There, however, th(‘ir commercial pre- 
dominance was of sliort duration. 

Ionian Greeks 
began, after 
no long inter- 
val, to bestir 
themselves, 
and by the 
eighth cen- 
tury B.c. the 
Phoenicia ns 
seem already 
to have been 
ousted by the 
(ireeks from 
the northern 
coasts of the 
Mediterra- 
nean. 

Anything 
else that is 
recorded of 
their valiant 
exploits at sea is untrustworthy. Their 
ships may have penetrated as far as 
the Cassitcrides in order to bring back 
tia. But in the first place wc can never 
know what part the “ West Phoenicians,” 
the Poeni, or Carthaginians, had in this ; 
and secondly, the regular trade-com- 
munications never went far beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. Many bold enter- 
prises ascribed to them, such as the 
circumnavigation of Africa, starting from 
the Red Sea, which is said to have been 
undertaken at the instance of Necho, 
must have been carried out by Phamician 
merchants. But the sphere where the 
Phoenicians commanded the trade w^as 
only a part of the Mediterranean, and 
in this connection we must always make 
an allowance for the share of the Car- 
thaginians, who formed a distinct nation*. 


'riie few data tliat we have for oui 
knowledge of Ph(eni('ian culture tell us 
but little. The country offered s[)lendid 
material for magniticent buildings in the 
alabaster of Lebanon, which the Assyrians 
fetched from Nineveh. The Phoenicians, 
however, conforming to Egyptian archi- 
tecture, employed granite and syenite. 
The numerous jullars found on Phamician 
soil are of this material, which, it is clear, 
must have been laboriously procured from 
Kf'ypt. 

Almost all the productions of an 
early jKuiod — betwejui 1300--1000 B.C. — 
which we have* from Pluenicia, are purely 
Egyptian ; so long tlien as Egypt was 
supiHMue, the Pluenicians aj)j)ear merely 
to have adopted the technique of the 

ruling coun- 
try. Some 
later products 
of the sculp- 
tor’s art dis- 
j)lay, indeed, a 
“ Phamician ” 
style; whet her 
this, however, 
was a peculi- 
arity of the 
Pluenicians, 
or whether it 
ought not 
rather to be 
described as 
Canaaniteand 
placed on a 
level with the 
Aramrean, is. 
one of tho.se 
questions that are l^est left unanswered. 

The dependence on Egypt during the 
early period, and the formation of an Egyp- 
tian style, are perhaps visible in the archi- 
tecture, in the more lavish use of the pillar, 
which in the Euphrates country was rarely, 
if ever, found. The Assyrian kings after 
Tiglath-pilcser IV. always mention that 
they had adorned their palaces with an 
edifice, which was called in the language 
of the Phoenicians Bit-khilani, ” Khilani- 
hou.se,” after the model of a ” Khatti- 
palace ” (Phoenicia is included under the 
term Khatti, or Kheta, country). This 
Bit-khilani was a gateway decorated with 
pillars, which served as a place for all the 
public business of the king ; it was the 
royal yamen, the ” sublime porte.” A 
representation of the temple of Baalat of 
Gebal on coins of the Roman Imperial era 
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A VESSEL OF THE FAMOUS PHOENICIAN NAVY 
Phoenicia was essentially a maritime state, and her famous navies, com- 
posed of tiny vessels we should call boats, navigated the Mediterranean 
in all directions and were used by Egypt and other ancient nations. 




“ of till- r.Mipirfs," :■) P (’ K. 

THE “SUBLIME PORTE” OF PHCENICIA 

Phoenician and Syrian palaces were adorned with a gateway, called a Bit- khilani, decorated with pillars, 
which served as a place for the king’s public business. This shows the foundations of one at Senjirli. 


shows a similar ^^ateway. 'I'lii* cultiiiv ol' 
the PlidMiirian towns, so tar as it was not 
lh(^ iiiheritaiu'c of a period still withdrawn 
Ironi our knovvUul}.^'e and snhjiM't to the 
supreina('y ol Babylon, or did not consist 
in an imitation of Iif^^yjitian jirodnctions. 
<‘an, after all that we have proved as to its 
political unimportance, lay no claim to an 
independent evolution, d'he hinterland, 
which came into less direct contact with 
the two predominating civilised countries, 
l^gypt and Babylonia, was naturally still 
less subject to the inihience of those civili- 
sations, however little ]Cgy[)tian life may 
have |)enctrated into the Jdnenician towns. 
'I bis is most clearly expressed in the reli- 
gion. The conceptions of the Phamicians 
as a group of the “ ('anaanite immigra- 
tion ” are distinguishable in no respt'ct 
from those of the other ('anaanites, as we 
know them from the Old Testamiait and 
other scattered accounts. Here, again, 
anything which can be juit down to the 
previously e.xisting institutions of an 
earlier “ Semitic Babylonian ” population 
is problematical, and for the present msiilli- 
ciently proved. If we com})are the P)aby- 
ionian cults before and after the ('anaanite 
immigration, we find that the worship of 
the stars --that is, the special reverence for 
the sun and moon, which we observed in 
the valley of the Euphrates — was less 
general in Canaan and Phoenicia. We can 
at least conjecture that this was a Sumerian 
inheritance in Babylonia, and was there- 
fore unknown in Palestine originally. If 
we find in the place-names of Canaan such 
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as liet-SlKunesh, “ House of the Sun,” 
trac(‘s of siu'h a cult, its origin may be 
look(‘d lor in thi‘ Babylonian ])eriod, or it 
may b(‘ of h^gyptian origin : at any rate, 
the sider(‘al bodies ])lay(ul no j)art as ruling 
j)owers comparabk' to that of Sin aiul 
Shamash in the sphere of Babylonian 
civilisation. 

The characteristic of the Canaanite reli- 
gion is a Dualism, which distinguished the 
two sexes, represented by the male Baal 
and the lemale Baalat. Of these the 
female divinity meets us mostly under 
the name of Ashtoreth, or A^.tarte, the 
Babylonian Ishtar. 1'he male divinity, 
originally distinct in dillereiit tribes and 
nations, appears under special names. 
Ramman, Rimmon,or Haddad, who must 
have betm |)eculiar to a tribal groujn which 
preponderated in Mesojxdamia and Baby- 
lonia, and, to judge by its early a])])ear- 
ance was one of the first, is among tlu' 
most celebrated. Dagon, who was much 
v(‘nerated on the Palestinian coast, was 
a foreign Philistine god, akin to the 
d\ios (“ Old Man of the Sea” ) of the 
(i reeks. 

The chief deity of the Semitised 
Canaanites was ” the lord” Baal, die male 
principle of nature. Each separate tribe 
retained his name for the original Baal- 
conception and established his worship 
when they seized a stronghold. The Baal 
of the w^andering tribe thus became the 
lord of a settled place and country, the 
genius loci, lord of the city. Such Baalim 
are Melkarth in Tyre ; the female principle 
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Ashtoreth in Sidon ; the same, under the 
name of the female principle, Baalat, in 
Gebal ; and all the countless Baals, which 
were worshipped in every stronghold if it 
formed a tribal centre. It lies in the nature 
of things that these separate Baalim, whcJ* 
bore different names according to their 
respective tribe and- place, and whose 
importance grew or sank with that of their 
worshippers, developed special attributes 
so soon as they once assumed a personal 
cliaracter, and thus became separate 
divinities. The whole creative power of 
nature, which appears as the male prin- 
ciple, is seen in hot countries first in the 
fruit-bringing rain and in the storm ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. 
Ramman, therefore, was p)rc-eminently 
the storm-gorl. In a town without agri- 
culture the natural side of the divine 
agency is neglected; in Tyre, Baal be- 
comes a Melkart or Mclek-kiryat, a “ king 
of the town,” But the evolution of the 
various conceptions of the divinitic^s always 
recurs to the two original embodiments of 
the sexual [manciple. It is in this form 
that the true meaning of Semitic religious 


conceptions can be most clearly recognised. 

“ El,” meaning God, seems to be a pure 
abstraction of the conception of the Deity ; 
it meets us among the Canaanite, Ara- 
maean, and Arabian peoples. 1 he personal 
character of Baal originally diverged from 


it ; no god of a tribe, or of any larger 
national group ever bore this name. If it 
occasionally* appears also as a personal 
divinity — in Southern Arabia and Senjirli 
— that is evidently alater personiticationof 
the originally abstract idea. A similar 
explanation is necessary when an Elat is 
mentioned by the side of an El ; this i>; 
nothing more than the conc'cption of the 
female divinity, which was added to that 
of hd on the analogy of Baal-Baalat. 

Tlie higher civilisation, with its literary 
training, tried toex])lain in its own fashion 
the cults as they had been (‘v^olved from 
existing and introduced elements in the 
different tribal and local sanctuaries during 
the historical ])rogress of the j)eo])le'C. and 
to form out of the different aspects of the. 
original fundamental thought a j)antheon, 
the members of which, according to tlu'ir 
various .characters, were ex[)lained to lx? 
the creators and rulers of the univers(\ 

In tl)c different slates, which were 
equally possessors of a rovcMod sanctuary, 
thes(* cosmologies and theologit‘s W(irc 
distinct, since, naturally, eacii systiun was 
anxious to make its own sanctuary the 
('entral onc^. Wc 
have summarised 
as yet 
known ot such 
m a t t e r s in 
Ifal>ylonia. h'or 
Blaenicia a mere 
extract frf)ni such 
do(drines only is 
available, and 
that in a xery 

garbled form, 
dating, loo, from 
later times. It is 
the. mythology ol 
(iebal. oi' Byblos, 
which a certain 
Philo of Byblos 
composed und(;r 
Nero, and, ac- 
cording to the 

custom of th(i 

time, imblished as 
a translation of 
the work of a very 
early priest, San- 
choniathon, who lived ” before the Trojan 
War.” It can, at most, furnish in isolated 
points explanations of the nature and 
growth of Ph(«nician religion, since in it the 
spurious wisdom of various centuries of 
culture are inextricably blended together. 
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CHARACTERISTIC PIECES OK PHCENICIAN GLASS-WARE 
The invention of glass was supposed to be one of the great achievements of the Phoenician 
civilisation, but it is now known to be due to Egypt ; later it passed to Greece and Italy. 
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THE PEOPLE OF JUDAH CARRIED AWAY INTO BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
From the painting by E. Bendemann in the Berlin National Gallery by permission of the Berlin Photographic Co. i- 
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THE HEBREW PEOPLES 

THE MAKING OF THE TWO NATIONS 


B y far the best known of all Oriental 
j)eoples are the tribes which form the 
last components of the second great 
Semitic migration of the Nearer East. 
These are the Hebrew tribes, whose home, 
the farthest toward the desert, would in 
itself indicate that they came as the last 
of the great “ Canaanite " migration, 
driven on by the ])recursors of the next, 
the Aramaean. These are the tribes whi(‘h 
('ornbined themselves into the jK'ople ol 
Israel, and their neighbours who dwelt 
still further toward the desert, the 
Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites. 

The Tell el-Amarna letters prove the 
advance of Hebrew tribes in the land as 
early as the fifteenth century b.c. ; one 
nation in particular comes ])rominently 
forward, which expanded from the north — 
namely, the Amorites. These aj^pear to 
the Israelites, in the writing which presents 
the oldest form of their tradition, as the 
. inhabitants from whom tliey 
The Coming wrcst the land; when 

? the Israelites marched in, th(‘ 

Israelites . i i i i i 

lormcr had already become 

occupants instead of immigrants. We 
may thus regard the Israelites as the 
next stratum after the Amorites, and 
may place their immigration somewhat’ 
ater. The earliest mention of Israel is 
contained in an inscription of the Pharaoh 
Meneptah IT, about 1200 H.c. Whether 
that is, however, the tribal federation 
which we understand by this name, or 
some forgotten tribe, of which no record 
is left in Biblical tradition except the name 
of the collection of tribes banding round it 
nnd its sanctuary, must remain at present 
an unsolved question. 

Within recent years much progress has 
been made in the true understanding and 
interpretation of the books of the Bible 
which have come down to us, and it has 
been demonstrated that the Biblical 


narrative is of a more composite character 
than had fornu*iiy been supposed, and 
embodies traditions of widely different 
origin and value. Historical criticism 
assiiiiK's that the Biblical narratives are to 
be treated as human documents, and are 
to be submitted to the same critical tests 
„. . which are ap])licable to all other 

IS one of anticiuitv. It will, of 

IK course, on the other hand, be 

^ ^ maintained that such methods 

are invalid when apjdied to the sacred 
narrative, and that any conclusions 
n‘ached thereby must be rejecti'd. From 
that point of view any historic account 
that deviates from the Biblical narrative 
will be rej)udiatt‘d. 

The historical, or, as they should rather 
be termed, narrative books of the Bible, 
in the form in which they are now extant, 
ar(‘ the work of a late period. The 
peculiar nature of the use made in 
anti(|uity of se]>arate documents allows 
us to dissect the books into their 
comj)()neiit j)arts, so that wc^ are in a 
position to distinguish the different 
authorities with some coiilideuce, and 
to weigh th(^ evidence of one against 
another. 

1 'he result of this division of sources, 
which is most a})])arent in the Pentateuch, 
is as follows. Two anciemt documentary 
writings, designated, according to the 
name used for God by their resj)ective 
writers, as Elohist and Jehovist, 
and ** been combined in very 

. early times. The writing of the 
e ovis indeed the more 

ancient, because it alone still preserves 
recollections of the actual conditions of 
remote antiquity. For instance, it repre- 
sents that the Land of Promise must be won 
from the Amorites ; whereas the Jehovist 
usually speaks of Canaanites — that is, it 
applies to the older inhabitants a general 
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designation taken from the name of the 
country. The Elohist retains in its tradi- 
tions traccs*of a }X)St- Israelite immigration 
of Edom, Moab, and Ammon ; while the 
Jehovist, which iudges from the stand- 
point of later times, regards these tribes 
as already settled in their homes at the 
lime of th(^ immigration of Israel. Both 
writings v/ere j)robaljly in 
„ . . ler’.dtsl as introductions foi 

rop ehc (‘ach of which was 

^ ^ brought down to tlu^ time of 

its author. Of the strictly historical parts 
of th(S(; “Annals" only inconsi(leral)le 
liagments hav(! laarn ]jr(*ser\{Nl for us, 
whi( h deal (‘Spec ially with the later period 
of th(‘ kings, and are easily distinguishable 
by their scanty form: otlua* iJortions have 
be(Mi r(‘placi‘d in th(‘ rc^visions of later times 
mainly by accojints of the Id'ophets. ol 
wliic'h I lie* natures is b(‘st re'})res(;nted by 
llic^ stories of hdijah and kdisha. I his 
l*rojih(‘tic ( ()d(‘ " is bascsl on the j)oint 
of view ))revaUiit in the* juTiod about 
t)oo H.C., after the introduction of Deu- 
teronomy, although it is still iml)uecl with 
the s|)ir«t of tlio older period, 

'riu^ l).-ut(‘ronomi(' cod(\ on which th(‘ 
hi'M'aridiical. constitution was based, was 
introduced bv Josiah Its contcMits are 
pres(‘rv(‘(l lor us hi tlie legislative' portions 
of DeutcM'O' 
nomy, the Idfth 
lk)ok ol Moses. 
riiL< law ac- 
(|uiit*(l its true* 
i m port a n c c 
only (hiring the 
exilV in Baln- 
lonia, when the 
peopU;. having 
luH'ome a ndi- 
gious body, saw 
ui it the guide 
lor all ('oiuluet. 

A priest, then, 
during the 
1) a 11 i s h me n t , 
tested the whole 
history of Israel 
by these regula- 
tions, many of 
whii'ii exhibit 
Mie intluence of 


elements from them, and in addition has 
briefly expressed his own views as to the 
separate sections, especially the reigns, in 
conformity with the Deuter onomic legisla- 
tion. His work is, therefore, a review of 
Israelite history in the light of the difVine 
origin of this law. The “ Deuteronomist '' 
explains the history of the people by their 
neglect or observance of this “ Law of 
Moses " ; he is a writer with a declared 
])urpose, and his own additions arc not 
hard to distinguisli. Their nature is most 
(iasily and clearly seen in the sunirnarised 
verdicts on the reigns of the various kings, 
thus : “ He walked in the ways of Jero- 
boam and did that which was displeasing 
to (iod,“ or vice versa. To him also is 
due the :’,ettlement of the chronological 
scheme of the Bible, which, historically, is 
not of vital importance, since it represents 
an artificial calculation of dates, based 
on late information obtained during the 
j)eriod of the exile. 

The further develo])ment of the religious 
community, which is henceforth repre- 
sented by |\idaisni, led to the building up 
of a hierarchical constitution in the most 
pronounced sense of the term. This con- 
<:tilution was committed to writing in the 
so-called Priestly Code, either a work of the 
exile, or a product of the attitude of mind 



JUDiEANS IN THE TIME OF SENNACHERIB 
An Assyrian representation of men, women and children of Judah about i t S e 1 f and 
Ton n.r. From a bar-relief of Sennacherib now in the British Museum. i 
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the ancient laws of Baby- 
^mia His direct work survives in the 
present lorm ol the books, w'hich extend 
from “ Joshua " to “ Kings." He has 
taken the oldei doeumeiu.s, but lue ex- 
tracted still more carefully the annalistic 
I75^> 


post-exile code, w^as afterwards incor- 
porated into the work wdiich the “ Deu- 
tcronomist " had adapted from the earlier 
records. It is easily recognised by its 
language ; to it belong the account of the 
Creation in the first chapter of Genesis and 
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more especially the dry lists of genealogies 
referring to the patriarchal age. There is 
reason for congratulation that the author 
of the Priestly Code did not go further than 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. If 
he had treated the rest of the history from 
his point of view it would have been barely 
possible to use any portion of the narrative 
for historical purpose^ for, in contrast 
to the “ Deuteronomist,” he has made a 
clear field for himself, and has removed 
everything which did not agree with his 
own system. While the former gave us 
patchwork, and thus preserved many frag- 
ments of old tradition, the latter in an in- 
dependent treatment has uniformly repre- 
sented everything in accordance with his 
own view, and is thus of no help as an 
authority for history, or, as n'gards the 
early legends, for literary history. An 
example of this class of editing is presented 
by the Books of Chronicles, a long, post- 
exile account of Jewish history in the 
spirit of the Priestly Code. As their source 
of information, use has been made princi- 
pally of the Books of Kings, although in a 
more detailed form than we ])ossess them. 

. . As documents of secular history 

f apart from some iso- 

the* Bible facts, of comparatively 

slight importance in tlie con- 
struction of an actual chronicle of the 
people of Israel. But even the older 
accounts, contained in the work of the 
“ Deuteronomist,” would not furnish any 
historical ])icture if we had not a standard 
in the results obtained by ethnology and 
other investigations of the history of the 
Ancient East, by which to separate the 
earlier traditions from the accretions of a 
later age. Moreover, the evidence of in- 
scriptions, especially those of Assyria and 
Babylonia, often furnishes us with informa- 
tion by means of which it is possible to ' 
compare and supplement the Biblical 
accounts. 

As might be expected, the ideas of Israel 
as to its origin and early history are, like 
those of every people, clothed in the form 
of hero-legends ; the later hierarchical 
form of the tradition has subsequently 
given them a special colouring of its own. 
Historical records could not have existed 
until comparatively settled conditions had 
been established in the kingdom of Saul 
and then of David. All that goes back to 
the period anterior to historical records 
was naturally little more than a scanty 
local tradition. But even the oldest his- 


torical period was certain sooner or later 
to appear in the light of legend. Moreover, 
the priestly tradition preferred the legen- 
dary to the historical ; and the reason is 
clear, since for its purpose facts were often 
less advantageous than their legendary 
counterparts. Thus it is that so little 
authenticated history of the earliest period 
_ . . of the kings has been preserved, 

from Tradition begins its account of 

the history of Israel with the 
emigration from higypt and the 
entry into the” Promised Land.” Modern 
historians, however, arc of one mind 
in thinking that any emigration of a con- 
siderable tribal federation, a march through 
the countries of kindred tribes living 
under the same conditions of social 
economy, would have necessarily ended in 
the rapid dissolution of that federation, 
since alliances would have been made 
with the tribes of the countries traversed 
or annexed. Unification can, in the first 
place, result only after settled homes have 
been obtained, and necessarily ])resu])poses 
a jmwious sojourn in the country. The 
Israelite tribal federation — that is, the 
people of Israel— did not receive its 
organisation until it was already settled 
in the country. Its individual tribes, 
therefore, did not previously stand in 
closer relation to each other than to their 
neighbours the Edoihites, the Moabites, 
and many others which had disappeared 
as tribal organisations ; it was only the 
acquisition of fixed settlements of a 
certain uniformity that brought them 
nearer together and separated tliem more 
from the others. This evolution is the 
result of the interval between the Tell 
(‘1-Amarna period and the first a[)pearance 
of the ” people of Israel.” 

It would be out of j)lace in the ])resent 
work to discuss at length the rival theories 
as to the Biblical account of the 
Exodus. It is generally acknowledged that 
bodies of Hebrew nomad tribes may weil 
have pastured their flocks in 
! ^ * the Wadi Tumilat, and in this 
Exodus ^ have come into direct 

*** contact with Egypt, and have 

been subject to Egyptian autliority. It 
is clear, however, from the reference to the 
people of Israel upon the slate of Men- 
eptah, that other kindred tribes were 
already settled in Canaan at the time when 
Hebrew nomads were presumably in the 
Eastern Delta. In fact, the exodus must 
be regarded as an episode in the general 
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migratory movement towards Canaan, 
later tradition having magnified its im- 
])ortance by representing the whole body 
of the later tribal divisions as having taken 
j)art in it. We have no means for deter- 
mining accurately the date of the earliest 
inroads into ('anaan or the length of the 
|)eriod during which the movement lasted ; 
. and any account of the con- 
igration ('anaan by the fsrael- 

® it(*s must necessarily depend 

anaan mainly uj)on conjecture. We 
('an, however, picture to ourselves the 
conciuest of the country on the model of 
well-known migrations— as, lor instance, 
that of Ihitain by Jutes, Angk's, and 
Saxons, and we may assunui that the 
individual triln^s, out of which the peojde 
of Isracd was afterwards formed, con- 


development must have taken place more 
readily where the immigrants found such 
conditions already in existence, and where 
the conquest of a royal city actually 
implied that the conqueror adopted the 
institutions found therein. While, there- 
fore, in the two examples of “ judges ” 
already referred to we can recognise the 
representatives of^a country population, 
the next stage in the development, the- 
t(MKlency toward monarchy, is visible 
where an “ Israelite ” tribe is found in 
jK^ssession of a town. It was the tribal 
monarchy, which Abimelech founded for 
himself in Shechem. Notwithstanding 
that it soon ended, and left no permanent 
effects, it may be reckoned as typical of 
many similar phenomena of the time 
when the Israelite tribes obtained 


(juen'd th(‘ir hoiiK.’s, perhaps in combina- possession of the towns, and became 
tion with other vanished tribes, and were ac^quainted with the unwelcome conditions 
w(‘ld(‘d into a large federation in the that accompanied the coveted treasures 
('ountry undiu* tlu^ stivss of circum- of civilisation. This represents one form 
staiK'cs. It is also j)rol)al)le that otlu‘r of the growth of the monarchy. It 
tribal el(‘ments did not belong to them anticipates the natural development of 
originally, but IxM'anu* attac'hed to them tribes or clans into nations and states 
only in latcM' tiini's. 'I'lie true Israelite in so far as it effects a coini)lete breach 
tribes had their homes “ in the* desert.” Growth tribe and thus 

Of th(‘ p(‘rind when thc^ trilu's were not strips itself of the aids by 

closely unit('d, and a common cause of ^ . which it had just become j)ros- 

ac'tion was not y(‘t gcMunallv, if at all, ^ ])erous and great. Such a 

possible*. w(‘ hav(‘ reminiscence's handed tyranny, arising from no true development 
down by tradition, uiuh'r the lu'ading of of the existing form of government, had no 
tlu* “ Period of the I udges,” which (leaiiy ])ermancnce. A monarchy, originating 
exhibit tendi'iu'ii's to the formation ot in the conditions of the further growth 
separate tribal prini ipalities, and thus of the tribal life and its new needs, which 
ini(*r the distinct (*\istence ot the in- was based on the members of the nation 


dividual tribes. Such are the narratives 
of jephtha in (h'U'ad ;md of (iideon in 
Maiiasseh, tht* latter greatly disgiiisc'd by 
additions, lii both it can still be seen 
that wt* hav(‘ to do with tribal traditions, 
and that no commonwealth of Israel is 
|>resui>posed. It is only subseciuent revi- 
sion that has introduced at the end of the 
story the picture of a united Israel. The 
natural c'ourse of events leads to the 

Judges sheikh, the 

head ot a tribe, who con(]uers 
Israel ^‘<>^»ntry, derives the chief 

advantages from this comjuest 
and obtains more, amjdo moans of j)ower, 
which exalt him above his fellow-tribes- 
men. Settled life in a t(n\ ; and the 
adjacent localities dissolves the tribal 
organisation based on equality of rights, 
and leads to lordshij) and monarchy ; 
the voluntarily acknowledged sheikh 
becomes an absolute monaich. This 
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])roj)er, alone had any lasting results. 

We have only one piece of evidence as 
to any combined action of the Israelite 
tribal-federation, which would seem to be 
that mentioned by Meneptah — namely, 
the so-called Song of Deborah, one of the 
most ancient Hebrew poems that has 
come down to us. This composition, 
which, in consequence of mistakes in the 
tradition, is hardly yet intelligible in all 
its details, extols the triumph of the 
Israelite tribes in war. Almost all the 
Israelite tribes are named in it. The 
mention of Benjamin is, however, an 
interpolation, probably due to the need 
subsequently felt of seeing no tribe 
omitted from the list. 

The advance of the Philistines in the 
twelfth century b.c. brought the Israelites 
under their power. Two alternatives were 
thus possible ; either the newly immi- 
grated tribes possessed the power to drive 




JEPHTHAH, JUDGE OF ISRAEL, BEFORE THE SACRIFICE OF HIS DAUGHTER 
The narrative of Jephthah in Gilead, from the “ Period of the Judges," is taken to be evidence of the time before 
Israel became a commonwealth. This picture by Sir J. E Millais is reproduced by permission of Lord Armstrong. 


out the new rulers, or they would lose their the northern trihe.^, which wore already 

nationality and become Philistine subjects, united. Hi'rt\ in the country of the 

The first is what happened. It was the tribe, which was settled !)etween Philistia 

struggle against the new enemy that projKT* and the territory ol the Israelite 

stimulated a closer unification and thus tribes, a competent soldier might succeed 

enabled the people to show a bolder in making hims('li lord of his own tribal 

front. War can be waged with permanent country during a victorious war against 

success only under a single command. A tlu‘ loreign domination, and then he 

condition of ceaseless conflict must finally might juoceed to wrest Irom the Philis- 

establish the power of a successful leader, tines tlie Israelite territory, which thus 

who first, by the e.\pulsion of the enemy fell to him as to its natural lord. W(^ 

and the reputation thereby acquired, gains must iorrn for ourselves some such picture 

a commanding pq, sit ion within his own of the growth of the monarchy in Israel, 

tribe - that is, he becomes king -and then Saul lias always rcMuained in tradition 
proceeds to set himself upas the liberator, a romantic jHasonality. It is note- 
and at the same time the lord, of the worthy that the story of David, the 
remaining tribes. recorders of which had certainly no 

This explains the role of Saul, the cause to cherish Saul s memory, never 

• leader of Benjamin, in the war against succeeded in obliterating it. V\e gather 

the Philistines. There is no clear proof from the narrative that he kept his 

that Benjamin belonged to the league of kingdom in hand so long as he lived, 

the northern “Ten Tribes “ ; on the and that even David did not venture 

contrary, the subsequent intimate con- on any action against him. On the death 

nection of Benjamin with Judah on the of Saul, his kingdom of Israel lapsed to 

overthrow of David’s kingdom supports David ; but even the admirers of the 

the view that this tribe was opposed to latter have been obliged to spare Saul s 
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memory. We know very little of him 
historically. One motif runs through all 
accounts of him— the struggle against the 
Philistines by which he founded his 
kingdom, which occu])ied all his life, and 
in which he met his di^ath on the hattle- 
fi(!ld. A fragment of old tradi- 
tion— I Sam. xiv. 47, modified in 
Saul l)res(‘nt form - has left us 

one. more short account of his 
other wars : “ H(j fought against all his 
(‘iunni(‘s on (tvcny sid(% against Moab 
and against the children of Ammon, 
against Aram and against th(i king of 
Zobah, sf)uth of Damascus, and against 
the idiilistiiu's.” Our accounts, so far as 
tla^y are historical, tell us nothing of 
Saul’s relations to David; as wc; shall 
presently secu tli(“V cannot have known 
anything ol the original o])i)osition 
betw(‘en udali and Israeli. 

P)y tlu'. si(l(‘ of thi^ kingdom of Saul, in 
the {'ountry ot thi^ kindrisl tribes inhabit- 
ing the l(‘ss civiliscMl distric t lurlher to 
tlici south, on th(‘ tringc' of tht‘ dc^scut, a 
s(‘parat(' kingdom had mcsinwhilc; Ihhmi 
tornusl in tlu^ same way as that ot Saul, 
only stal ling from a still lower stages of 
dt‘\'(‘loj)m(‘nt. 'I'his was the* kingdom of 
David, ol whic h | uclah a|)])(‘ars in tradition 
as thcM'hiei tribes d'o David, as to so many 
eonspicuous tiguies in history, all kinds ol 
stolie's licMoie' le'gencls, e'vc'u ])c)pular jests. 


and the like— have been assigned, which 
were told of the man who represented the 
greatest power of the kingdom of Israel 
and Judah. His period appeared to 
posterity as a golden age, something in the 
way in which popular story has made 
Alfred the hero of English history. But 
along with this we have to distinguish 
another traditiejn of quite definite political 
tendency, the object of which is to describe 
David as the representative of an originally 
united people of Israel, to which Judah 
also belonged. This is the claim which, 
in modern phraseology, was pui forward 
by David’s historians and supporters 
in order to work in his interests and 
to win tile j)eoj)le over to his house. 
Almost everything which we possess from 
Israelite sources was written from this 
])oint of view. 

To this le'gend, modern research would 
se/eun to indicate?, belongs almost everything 
which was inteneled to prove a union of 
p. Israe‘1 anel Judah, and, above all, 
that which is narrated of the 
David David, of his youth, 

anel his relations to Saul. But 
in the legend arc incorporated sundry 
eletails whicli are in clear contradiction of 
it, and are far more likely to corresjjond 
te) the actual facts. According to these 
his rise was closely connecteel with the 
growth of the “ Tribe of Judah.’* As the 





NABLOUS, THE ANCIENT SHECHEM, ONE OF THE OLDEST CITIES OF PALESTINE 

Abimelech founded the first Israelite tribal monarchy in Shechem. It was afterwards the principal city and 
rcliiirtous metropolis of the Samaritans, and vas colonised by Shalmaneser and Esarhaddon with Babylonians. 
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connection of J-5enjainin with Israel 
and the creation of a “ Kini>j(lom of 
Israel ” must he calk'd the work ol 
Saul, so the foimation of a “tribe” 
and kint^dom of Judah was the work 
of Davicl. 

Ill the course of Oriental history again 
and again some leader of a tribii or band 
assumes the title ol king and linally 
sucreeds in ruling a large realm. David, 
even according to the tradition, wa^ leader 
of some such liaiid in Ziklag, far away to 
die south in tlu^ desert, situated in 
lulomite territory. H(^ thus held his own 
for a time as the? lord of a stronghold, and 
gradually gathered round him a devoted 
band of followers, with whose help it was 
not difficult to subdue the less mobile 
« . , tribes, which had no leader. 

Band o*f Whether, as tlie tradition 
FoHowcm assumes, he recognised the 
suzerainty of a Philistine king 
— Achishof Gath — must remain uncertain ; 
but it is possible that such was. the case. 

The natural path of David’s conquests 
led northward. He subjugated several 
tribes, which appear later as component 
o 


])arts of “ Judah,” and he bei'ame a jirince 
whos(^ j lower could no longer be ignored 
by the subjugation of tlu' tribe of ('akili, 
with its ('(Mitre a I Hebron, 'riu? tradition 
preserves these coiKjuests in tlu^ form ol 

^ the story ol Xabal (r Sam. xxv.) 

David s 1 i i ■ 11 1 

P hut it IS more cl(*arly (^xjiri'ssc'M 

in the fad that David’s first 

royal nisideiice was Hebron, tlu' 
chiet town of (aleb. lIiMKi'torward lu* 
was reckoiUMl a king or a jirinec'. Sonu' 
reminisc(‘nce ol this origin ol his real 
j)ower was j)res(M ved in an obscuri' [)assag(‘ 
—2 Sam. iii., (S — where Abner lat(M’ 
speaks ('ontem}>tuously of him as “ tlu' 
prince ol ('akib.” Abner means to say : 
“ Am I a rival of such as thou, David, that 
thou shouldst think I wish, by marriage 
with a wife of Saul, to gain some claim to 
the crown ? ” 

Caleb was bordered on the north by the 
territory of the “Hebrew” tribe Judah. 
This had not hitherto beiMi ebsely allied 
with Israel. David now subjugated it, 
and thus united it with Caleb and the other 
.subject tribes. The most important town 
of this district was Jerusalem, situated 
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almost OH the northern frontier towards 
lionjamin «'infl Israel. We hear of it in 
the 'Fell (‘l-Ainrirn'? lett(irs as already the 
seat of a prin who ^:(o\'ern(i(l tliesi* 
(listrirts. Israelite; tradition n'ro/jjniseis 
that before it was conqiKired by David it 
did not b(;lon;; to the , 

“ Hebrew ” [ udah but | .. 

was still uivlea kind's of 
its own. win) weae* 

“ ( anaaiiite ” 1 hat is to 

s'ly, th(;y had lon/< Ikhui 
S(* ttl(;d tlieaea 'Fhese* 

“ |(;busites ” luasl not. 
how(;v(a', lor tliat kmsou 
liave; beaai inueh oldea' 
than Judah itsell. 'Fhe 
in(;r(; (ae't that th(‘y wiac 
in possession ol a te)wn 
se>on inaele* t hean disl iie t | 

Ireiin the* inliahitants e)l 
the opeai eountry; and 
such, inde'ed. eanist it ul«*s 

the dilteaeai('(‘ beMweeai 
“He b r e* w ^ a n d 

. < / ' • . II 4 f 1 oiu the statue 

( anaamte‘>. A(a'e)rd- 
int4 le) the tiadiliein l)a\ael inaele* 

jerusalean Ins esapif.d eiiiK'alle*! the* sub- 
jut^atiein ot the' w heile* ol Israel. This is 

harelly pieib.dile*, and t lie i eason leii makiui; 
the' state'iue'Ut i ob\aous | ei usale‘:n was 

te) be* ie'i'ke)ne* 1 he* e aj)ital ol the* uniteal 

kin/j:doin. On inally, mde*e*d. it had 

be'cn intc'iide'd (e)i' the* eapital e)l e>nl\‘ 




DAVID, KING OF JUDAH 
roiu the statue by Michael Angelo 


newly conquered territory, and DavM 
removed his court there, since it was the 
rie}u;.>t portion of his land, and rearer 
the frontier of the country which was then 
the next object of his conquest — namely, 
Israel, the kint^dorn of Saul. 

. I)a\'id had hitherto 
, ' kej)t on good terms with 

_ tin* Philistines ; if we 

n* fleet on the political 
niova'inents disclosed in 
the 'Fell (d-Amarna let- 
t(‘rs, it is more ])robablc 
that the Philistines and 
David were in league 
a^rainst tlu*ir common 
and dn'alefl opponent 
than that David was in 
U'agiie with the king of 
^ t lie northern tribes. Later 

tradition had ev'cry ground 
to disguise this enmity to 
Saul, who was not for- 
got ti'ii in Northern Israel, 
substitute for it a 
friendshij) with the .son 
ol Saul. David was lav'ourt'd by for- 
tune. Saul h‘ll in the* war with the 
PlulistiiK's. and, a( cording to the story, 
to the great sonow' of l)a\’id. Hut it is 
('(pially jxKssibli* th it the* lu'ro David had 
contri!)ut(‘d his share to Saul’s overthrov' . 

'File late of the northern kingdom was 
thus seak‘d. 'Fhe cause ot the house ol 



A MODERN Virw OF HEBRON, KING DAVID’S FIRST ROYAL TOWN 
Hebron was the principal town of the tribe of Caleb, whom David subjugated, becoming their prince. 
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Saul, in spite of the brave defence by 
Abner, became more and more desperate. 
There is naturally no likelihood that the 
Israelite tribes voluntarily did homage to 
David, as tradition assumes : there was 
actuary an attem])t made to secure the 
sovereignty for Benjjuniu by the revolt of 
Sheba the sheikh of the Henjamite canton 
Bichri, who at last tried to hold his own in 
the north of Isra(‘l, in Abel-beth-Maachah 
(2 Sam. XX.). Since this revolt was incom- 
])atible with the traditional account of the 
voluntary acknowleclgmcnt of David, it wa'^ 


royal liouse of Macedonia. Caleb seems to 
have been his home, and Judah the canton 
from which he sprang in a wider sense ; 
for his capital he cliose Jerusalem on 
account of its favourable position for his 
purposi*, since it was situated exactly 
l)etween the two great divisions of his 
kingdom, 

According* to tlie ideas of ()ri(‘ntal 
nations the real lord of a ca^untry 
was the god, the Baal, according to 
his Semitic name. 'Fhe king reigned in 
his nauK', and In’ liim was ealli'd to 


transferred to the later years . of 
David’s reign; but the fact that, 
.n the struggle against Sheba, only 
Judah from its southern frontier as 
far as Jerusalem stood (Ui David’s 
side, speaks too significantly, in the 
judgment of modern criticism. It 
j)r()l)ably took ])lac(‘ innn(‘diatel\' 
u])( n Saul’s death, wIk'u David 
thr('at(‘ned to sei/(' tlu' territory 
of Israel. He cannot hav(' brook(‘d 
delay in the matter, and a rapid 
.success must have crowned his 
eflorts. It was impossible loi 
Abner to s('cur(‘ for Kshbaal, 
Saul’s son, more than th(‘ district 
east of the Jordan. lsra('l j)ro])('rly 
so-called thus fell into the hands 
of David without any further 
lesislance than that of Slu'ba. 
Abner held the Ian I ( ast ol 
Jordan for Kshbaal, according to 
tradition, for some time longiu*. 
'riuuvlu' was murdered in Hebron, 
when anxious to negotiate with 
David in order to surrender to 
him th(^ land east ol Jordan. 
The account assigns vc ng( ance 
for Jcab as the motive, and 
repuciiates any com])licity ( n the 
jiart of David. At all events he 



reaped the advantage. Ivshbaal 


also was murdered king david playing upon his harp 

David could thus occupy tlic fro.,, the picture by Do.ncmchino ..ow in the Louvre. 


land west of Jordan without difliculty, 
and so became king of Judah and Israel. 
He had thus conquered almost the 
whole of his kingdeun. Descended from a 
foreign stock, and having subjugated 
the peoples which obeyed him, in the first 
place by force, he himself, accouling to the 
.story, maintained his sovereignty only hy 
tlic help of his army. It is easy to see 
why policy .should elaborate a tradition 
ascribing to him a high Hebrew ancestry, 
analogous to the Hellenic pedigree of the 


power, as tlie Baliylonians and Assyrians 
w’ore m‘ver weary of emj)hasising. If a 
coiKjuered country was only made tribu- 
tary, it retained its own government and 
its king, and nmiained the property of its 
god. If, on the other hand it became^ a 
province, it wais absorbe^d into the con- 
quering state, and thus forfeited every- 
tliing, and its god was depo.sed, just as 
much as its king. The god was carried 
aw’ay, and brought into tlie temple of the 
victorious god, where he now “ stood 
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bcloro liis faco tliat is, he served him, 
just as the vanquished king stood before 
his victor. 1'he victorious god took posses- 
si( n of the land in his jdace ; a temple 
was l)uilt lor him there, and a cult 
established ; in this way the new j)rovince 
was incorj)orated into the conquering 
state. That which had one god was one 

The god "Ty, 

* ? pos.sess(Ml a god of their own. 

erving 'rims, when David subdued 

0 er go s lands and addefi IIkmu to 

his t(‘rritoiy, he completi'd Ihe a(’<inisition 
of his new possessions by installing tin* 
worsliij) ol (iod in the place ol the old 
))a,L;an cults. (iod was called \'ahve or 
jahve, tor Jehovah, tlujiigh familiar to us, 
is a false vocalisation of ilu' Divine name, 
u»'\a‘r in later times jaonomu'ed by tlu‘ 
)ews, who a.ssigned to IIm' consonants ol 
the nam*' N'ali\'i‘ tlu* vowels of Adonai, 
signilying “my lord,” wliieli. in a spirit ol 
revel t*nce, was lead in plae'e oj t lu* original 
iianu'. 

Wlu'ther tlu‘ gods pri'viously \vors!up|)e(l 
l)y th(‘ sev('ial tribes wi're ejeeiiMl in (avoiir 

01 jelKA’ah, Ol were identilied now with tlie 
neVv religion, or tlu're had already be(‘ii a 
common t'ult, tiu* siipiuiuu'y of tlie 
hous(' ol David was intima(el\' assoc iated 
with the (Iod ol David, jiroc lamusl as the 


God of the ancestral Hebrew stock. Later, 
at any rate, it was claimed as the unique 
and primeval characteristic distinguishing 
the religion that the God of Israel was 
not to b' worshipped under or represented 
by any image or symbol. But the Bible 
narrative itself proves with sufficient 
rl(‘arness that the worship of local gods 
under otlu'r rites was irre})ressible. 

It is certainly a proof of the imi)ortance 
of David that the vigorous vitality of his 
])oli(:y was able to exert so marked an 
influence on the tradition of subsequent 
times. It is not wonderful \ that the 
people in later times lent a willing ear 
when the exploits of David’s kingdom were 
apjK^alcd to. In fact, David’s reign was 
the only one under which Israel as a 
united kingdom could have taken a })osition 
by the side of the other powers in Palestine 
^ and Syria. David’s time^ thus 

Da s^f good old days 

Davia^ when Israel was powerful ; 

its dark side, and the resist- 
ance which was shown by the ])cople, 
were soon forgotten. 

Tlui power of David extended far bc^yoiid 
the borders of Judah and Israel. He 
subjugated Kdom ; this union lasted 
long(M- than that with Israel. Israel first 
burst the bond, while Edom long remained 
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iini tod with Judah. David furdior sub- 
dued Moab, which remained subjec t lon^ 
after the severance of tlic kiiiL^dom ; it 
l^elonged, however, naturally to Israel. 
He also fought with Ammon, but his 
wars led to no permanent com^iiest. He 
did not penetrate beyond 
Israetitc territory in a northern 
* direction, as later tradition 

ing om imjdy. On the north of 

Gilead the small Aramjean states of Soba 
and (lOshur adjoin and run u|i into 

Israelite territory. With these he had 
both friendly and inimical relations 

without permanently subjugating them. 
Damascus, soon the rival of Israel, lay 
too far away, and had not yet acciuired 
strength. During his reign the Philistines 
were finally restricted to their territory 
on the coast ; they made no further serious 
attempt to advance against Israel. 

The rebellion of Absalom must be 

placed quite at the end of David’s life. 
Tradition does not give us a clear account 
of the matter. Yet one thing is apparent : 
David's sym})athics were with the rebel ; 
he was a mere helpless puppet in the 
hands of Joab and the military party. 


It is not said for whom joab wishorl to 
s(‘cure the throne ; })rob(d)ly even then 
for Adonijah. When Absalom h'll, slain 
by Joab in dehance of David's command, 
David lamented for him. But Joab 
upbraideel him iiisoU^ntly, and gave him 
plainly to uiuka'sland that his sovereignty 
was at an end if he did not changci his 
attitude. It is worthy of further remark, 
as regards the wholes re.lx'llion, that David, 
as formerly Kshbaai, Ihc^ son of Saul, also 
sought and found an asylum in the country 
east of Jordan, d'hore is a detailed 
description of the intrigues by which un- 
wearying (dforts wore made to induce 
David, now complotcjly worn out, to pro- 
nounce in favour of Solomon’s acc'ossion 
to the throne. The factions at court an^ 
- . now clearly recorded. Solomon 

is the candidate! of the 
David* priesthood, while a military 
party, represented by Joab, 
wishes to elevate Adonijah to the throne. 
The tradition in its simplicity makes no 
disgui.se of the means by which the priestly 
party conquered. The*, result is clear. 
Solomon succeeded in securing the throne 
for himself, and a pretext was soon found 
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to nanovt* out of his |)ath his rivi l Adoni- 
jali witli his partisan Joai), in spih! oi tin* 
immunity wliirli had lioim j)iomisod llicin. 

Solonum was pla(‘(‘d on tin* throne hy 
thn priestly l)arty. 'Hie party, then-ton*, 
uj)on wliieh the new kiiif^ ieli(*d, rather 
than on the devoted hodv^uanl 
ol his lath(‘r, had thus In-eorne 
till* inter))! etei’ o! th(‘ will ot 
(iod. whom Davifl had ae' e))ted 
over Isiael. 'J he tradition eiio'^t* 
lor its iavoiirite heio, notwith- 


Solomon 
on (he 
Throne 


it had 


him a 


as I.ord 
Sf)lomon 

standimt tla laet that 
tiouhle in ereatim 
moi ally nohh* |)(‘ison- 
ality than out 
ot David, who, in 
sj)ite ol his Immaii 
lailinp's, wa-^ ae- 
knowledf^ed to |)o^- 
sess t he < me st(‘l lm,i; 

(pialit y ol ha viu.l; wcm 
hy his own merits all 
that he j )osse>s(‘.l. 

David had jnova-d 
hims(‘ll sn|>eiior to 
all the adv(‘ntniei‘< 
and lohhei eliietlaiie^ 
who had tonight with 
oiu* anothei loi the 
|)osscssion ol 1 he land. 

In ordei to torm a 
just estimate ot him 
wi* mnsi indite linn 
hy tin- standard o! 

Hedonin elhies and 
Dedonim have th«‘ 
etliK's ol nomad''. 

rile oldt'i leeoids 
tell m little ahont 
Solomon, riie ('andi- 
dat(‘ ol the j)riestl\ 

|)arty was eredite,! 
with tin* huildmi; ot 
^ f<rt‘ati‘sl ai hievenieiit 
S(v conlirmation ol hr 
with his avlhen'uts. 
onl\ a 
reii^n. 

|)oWi‘r as lar as the k'ai[ihiat<‘s date from 
post-exile times, their ohjia-t heinr; to 
j^dorily tta* Iavoiirite hero ot lej^i*nd irom 
whom the develojmient started which 
culminated in Judaism. do the same 
source is to he assii^med the lei^end of the 
y wi.sdom ot .Solomon, d here w’as little 
in his liistory which could he eulogised 
except his “wisdom,” of which, indeed, he 
gave striking proof when he relied upon 
170(1 



SOLOMON, LAST KING OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL 
r'loin tlu' pictiiri* by Van Ghent in the Palazzo Barberini. 

tlu 
111 


d'em))le as his 
whicli we may 
good nndmslanding 
Oiherwisi' we have 
lew diseonni'ctt'd acct)imts ot his 
1 lu' i\'('ords ol an extension of his 


the jiriesthood instead of tlie army. His 
r(*ign in other respects WTis of the usual 
Oriental t>'j)e. He tried to display before 
men’s eyes the external magnificence 
ol a mighty king hy raising immense 
buildings and keeinng up an imposing 
court cermnonial. In order to defray the 
co>t of his buildings, he is said to have 
ced(-d tt-rritory to Hiram of Tyre. In this, 
as well as in a notice of his maritime 
trading ojierations on the Red Sea, we 
reali''(‘ the fact that the half-nomadic, 
lighting tribe with which David had 
conrjU(‘r(‘d hi.^ t(‘rritory had b.e^n driven 
hack hythe intluence 
i)f the already more 
civilised northern 
tribes; civilisation, 
r(*|)r(‘.st‘nted hy Israel, 
had gaiiu^d the su])er- 
iority. The conquered 
(ivilisation here, as 
everywhere, even- 
tiially overcame the 
1 ai hai ian contjueror. 

A single record of 
a small acquisition ot 
territory hy Solomon 
is valiiahk*. He is 
said to have taken 
i 11 m a r r i a g (i a 
daughter of the 
Pharaoh — this would 
naturally mean only 
a daughter of om* of 
the w'omeii of the 
harem — and to have* 
received as a dowa y 
the* city of (i(‘zi‘r. 
which had hitherto 
hi‘en inde])endent. 
Light may he thrown 
on this notice hy 
th(* conditions reiiresented in the Tell- 
(‘l-Ainarna letters. Solomon may havT^ 
ojieiily written to the Pharaoh in the 
s|)irit of Rib- Adda, Abi-Milki, and Ahd- 
khiha, his ]ir(*d(‘cessors on the throne of 
and may have enforced his 
claims on Gezer. He may 
have re))resented himself as 
the ‘‘ loyal servant of his lord,” 
and hy diplomatic means have 
the town from the prince of 


Jerusalem 

Solomon 
&nd the 
Pharaoh 


obtained 
Cie/er. 

It w'oukl follow from this that the 
wdiole previous development was actually 
accomplished under the suzerainty of 
Egypt, feeble though it wms at times. 



At the top is a picture of Jerusalem as it appeared in the time of David and Solomon, and under- 
neath it a photograph of an American model of the temple built by Solomon. At the bottom 
are shown the three immense reservoirs constructed by kings of Judah, probably by Solomon, 
to supply Jerusalem with water. Inset is Mount Moriah, on which Solomon’s temple was built. 


VIEWS IN AND AROUND SOLOMON'S ROYAL CITY OF JERUSALEM 
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Such was the reij^n of the great and 
“ wise Solomon, of whose wisdom 
tradition has told all sorts of stori(*s. Hut 
we noticf‘ also in the aceounts the voice of 
th(^ liislorian of the |)ro])hets, which dates 
from the period of hostility between the 
j)roj)hcts and the ruling ])arty; and we 
may se(* its ('lassical exjjression in the 
hostility of Samuel to the monarchy. 
Tlii^ hlami; for llu* disni|)tion of tlie king- 
dom is, inde(‘d, quite* openly asciihed to 
the policy ol Solomon’s n'ign. As a 
matt(*r ol lact, the slate* ot affairs aj)peavs 
to have* been that the* meiie elevelope*d 
elisliie ls in the north \vi‘re subje'ct to tin* 
rule* e)l the* less el(*vele)pe*el. Sole)mon hael, 
the‘re*lore*, ahsorhed the* le)rm(*r. His 
anee-stial (le)main must have* eleiived 
l)en(*lit lre)m the* lae'.t that it ne)\v came 
into e loser te)neh wit h 'civilisa t iem. I his 
result may have* l)(*en x'eiy agre'eahh* to 


the ruling parties in Jerusalem, but less 
so to the subject parlies in the north. 
There is the adelitional fact to be noted 
that even the disadvantages of civilisa- 
tion now made themselves felt in Jerusalem. 
The barbarous but warlike Caleb was 
replaced by a Jerusalem which had beam 
assimilated to the civilised- north. But 
by this very fact the foundation of David’s 
snp(*riority ov('r Israel was iinderrniiied. 
Judah no longer found support in the 
rud(^ strength and raj^acity of the 
H(‘donins ; it had become a civilised 
state*, and now h'anu’d the w^akening 
inlln(*n('e ot culture. Thus when there was 
again a struggle upon ecjual terms, tlu^ 
south no longcM' prevailed, dhe northern 
tribes we*re* superior in civilisation, and 
they conepiered Judah. This finds its 
e‘\pressie)n lirsl in the separation, but 
se)on in the domination of Judah by Israel. 


THE KINGDOMS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH 


I k. sex’eraiice of Kiael liom Judah was 
not me*ie‘lv a stiuggle* wlue'h the* two 
halve’S ol the* Idngdoiu wage**! with eaedi 
otluT, as ti adition re‘pre-s( n's. d'he k'gyptian 
inse'i ipt iciis show (di*ail\' e-nough that 
the* c nqiH'sl ot J(*rusale'm b\' the* Idiaraoh 
She'shouk was cnnin'e*te*d with it. Wdiat 
had be'i'ii Ke'hobeiam’s attitude* teiwarel 
the* latle'i. and what iniuegd him to 
a|)pe*ar as a disloyal se*i\ant e)f J^gvpt, 
we* de) not know. Hut this muedi 
is cle*ai that the* Hharaedi teieik 
^onquers Northern 

Isiae*l liom l\e*hoboam and 
gave* tlu*in to |e*re)boam ; tlie'ie* is alse) a 
tiailitieui e)f his re'side'lice* in h'gypt. Idle* 
re'corel ol it is at variance with tlie* le*ge'nel, 
and must be* ie*garele*el in the light e)f the 
lell e‘l-Amaina le*tters. Ie‘robe)ani suc- 
coodeel in lorwarding his plans at eaiiirt 
belter than Re'hobeiam ; the* Ne>rthern 
Israe*lile’ h.id nie)re* eii the* sine*ws of war, 
by whiedi the* elisputes e)f the civilise*el 
we>rld we're iought out, than the* king eif 
Je*rusale*m, and these he* place*el at the* 
elisposal e)f his aelveicate's at ce)urt. 

We have* no eviele'iice which w'ould 
e*nable* us te) dee'ide* wlu*tlu*r Kehobe'am 
liuste*tl to se)me' other seiurce e)l leip in his 
ivsistance tei the Hharae)h. llieiugliit is con- 
ceivable that he calculated ein Damascus, 
wdiich was uow' eoming into preunine nee. 
In any case Damasc'ns. eiwiug tei tlie cease- 
less struggles be'tween the now' separate 
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halve*s eil the kingdom, ve'iy seion lu'canu* 
the* supre*me* arbitrate)!' in the* affairs of 
Palest me*, since* l^gypt after the* last 
attack ol She*slionk does not see'iii to have* 
inte*rte*re*d again de'cisively, and Assyria 
had not ye't appe'are'd up(.)n the* sea lie. 

I'reim the* fust the most ])ow’erlul of the* 
tw'o stales was Israe*!, wdiich ve'iy soon 
.>ho\ve*el its superiority. The* Hooks of 
Kin 4 s eh) ne)t contain de*t ailed rcce)rels 
e)l the war which was “ always lielwoen 
l\e*he)be)am and Je*re)boaiii ” (i Kings xiv. 
go). Hut the*}' liax e* \)\ e*served for us a very 
valual)le* ne)tiea*. It j)n)ves that Jeroboam 
had elone that wdiich we might have ex- 
])ecteel e)l him from the* lirst. He* w’as 
be)unel to make the people aw^are that he 
diel not agn*e w'ith Juelah, an 1 it was to 
his interest to op])ose the idea of the 
justification of David’s power. He was 
, induced, therefore, to attenijit 

Jeroboam the religion of David 

Baalim reviv'o in its ])lace the 

ancient national sanctuaries. 
He w'as, tor this reason, solicitous that 
the* twm ancient sanctuaries of Bethel and 
Dan should be once meire brought into 
veigue. It niiist be borne in mind that the 
great fe'stixals, which were celebrated in 
such jilaces, did ne)t acquire their main 
.significance from their religious side as 
festivals, but that they exercised a far 
wider economic inlluence : they w'cre the 
faii.'i w'hich the whole nation held, under 
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tlio protection of the peace of the sanc- 
tuary. For this reason a king of Israel 
must have been still more anxious to 
keep visitors away from the sanctuary 
in Jerusalem, and to deprive the 
other capital of the advantages accruing 
from such traffic. Since in this way the 
greater part of the revenue of the splendid 
new temple was lost, the juiests had every 
reason to rc'gard Jeroboam as the type of 
an impious king. 

According to our accounts. Jeroboam 
was followed by his son Naclab, who 
reigned only two years, roughly about 
()io u.c. He is said to have been murdered 
during tlie siege of the Philistine (iibbethon 
by Baasha, of the tribe ol Issachar. I'he 
new dynasty did not, tli('refor(\ last long ; 
an<l the distur]);me('s, 
which an' 
the kingdom 
'1\ n Tril)es, 
delay their 
anee. Baasha became 
king, and reignt'd, 
lecording to the 
u'counts, from about 
()io to <S<Sb it.c'. He 
greatly liar: 

Judah. In oi'der to 
render an\’ commiini- 
cations with jc'nisa- 
It'in im])ossible, he 
lortifK'd a place, 

Rama, a lillh' north 
of jerusah'in. Asa 
was thus comj)elled 
to throw himself into 
tlu; arms of Damas- 
cus and to implore 
its protection and suzerainty, 
natnrally welcomed the jiroposal. 
invaded Northern Israel, and thus force.d 
Baasha to evacuate the frontier ol Judah. 
'I'he fortress of Rama was again razed 
to the ground ; but Judah had become 
a vassal of Damascus, an I Ifaasha, too, 
had no alternativ(' but to bow to him, 
as his ])redecessors had to 
Judah a J^aasha’s son, Elah, is 

assa o have reigned for 

only two years, and to have 
been murderecl by the commander of the 
army, Ziniri, who, from (obbethon, where 
the army lay, attacked him in his palace at 
Tirzah. 

The tradition, therefore, assumes that 
ttic two first dynasties of Israeli con- 
sisted of two kings each, the second king 


in each case being murdered after a reign 
of only two years, and in both murders the 
army, which lay before Gibbethon, had a 
part. Exception has been taken to this 
by the critics, and it has been suggested 
that the tradition may^ be incorrect. Zimri 
^ j was unable to hold his own. 

^ The army did not support him, 
^ but took the side of Omri, the com- 
luander-iu-chief, who adv'anced 
at tlu head of I hi' “ whole peojile - 
a national • army is still presupjiosed at 
this time — up to 'rirzah, where Zimri 

sought his death in the (lames of the king’s 
palac(‘. In the meantime Omri had not 
been acknowledged king without further 
difficulty, “ for half of the jieojile followed 
1'il)ui, the son of (iiiiath.” 'I'liis latter 
seems to have held 
his own for a con- 
siderable' time as a 
rival king, until he 
was vaiujuished l>y 
Omi’i. Parties, there- 

lore, existiid in Israi'l ; 
these may have' ('or- 
respomlecl to tlu' 
(iilferent conditions 
of life existing in the 
populat ion, which had 
advaiu'ed Irom tlii' 
slati' of peasants to a 
higher (ivilisation. In 
the I'easeless disturb- 
ances which siu'h 

feuds must have 

jirodiu'ed Irom timi* to 
vigorous inea- 
suri's could be taken 
only with the in- 
(Iis}K*nsabl(‘ support ol a strong monarchy, 
a trustworthy army. This was the policy 
which Omri and his house pursueil, 
following the ('xanij)le of David. In home 
affairs tlu' })olicy of ('iiconraging traffic 
was adoi)ted, and att(‘m])ts were made to 
establish favourable relations with fori'ign 
countries, (‘specially with 'lyre ; Omri’s 
son, Ahab, married a 'fyrian j)rincess, 
Jezi'bel. Omri’s position towards Damas- 
cus is not recorded ; probably, however, 
he recognised its suzi'rainty, and si'cured 
his thron(? only by doing so. He again 
subjugat('d Moab, which, on the separa- 
tion, had taken up an uncertain attitude' 
towards Israel ; and, doubtless, it was hi' 
also who brought Judah under his own 
suzerainty ; this })osition is attested under 
Ahab. He mad(^ Samaria the capital of 
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REHOBOAM, KING OF JUDAH tinu', 

From .in Egyptian cartouche. He was prob.ibly carried 
away to Egypt after Pluiraoh Sheshonk took Jerusalem. 

Hil-idri 
He 
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the empire in i)lace of Tir/alu Omri's 
policy l)()th at lu)mc arifl abroad was 
continued by his son Aliab. He was a 
vassal of Damascus, had a strong army 
under his orders, tried to promote inter- 
course with toreign countries, and there- 
fore slujwed friendliness to all strangers. 
Hy this action he (‘xcited the opposition 
of the peasant j)opulation ; tradi- 
j ^ tion attests this fact in recording 
I the /(*al displayed by tlu^ prophets 

against the Haaliin, tin; gods of 
the strangers. The natural opposition to 
the dominating class(‘s by the agricultural 
population, which suffered under the 
d(;veloj)m(‘nt ol track* and the encroach- 
ment ot thci military feudal systc‘m, 
lound vent in the opposition ol Idijali 
and Idisha. Judah was now subject 
to Ahab, and its king, J elioshaj)hat, was 
comj)(‘lled to take the tic'ld with him. 
1‘hi* relations to Dunascus arc* clcxirly 
sc‘en in the* first notice* ol Krac'lite history, 
whic'h is chronologically ccatain. In tlu* 
yc'ar tS54 n.c. Shalmaneser II., at tlu* 
battle of Karkar, saw in the army of 
hir-idri of Damascus an actual ('ontingent 
horn Ahab ol Israel, which the latter had 
lurnislu'd as vassal of Damascus; Judah, 
as subject to Israel, is naturally not nam(*(l. 
d'hc* attacks ol Assyria on Damascus would 
naturally liaxc* incited Ahab to shake* off 
the* yoke*. Hut Shalmane*s(*r was always 
iepuls(*d by Bir-idri : and Ahab nu*t his 


death in one of the fights, in which he 
tried to hold his own against Bir-idri, at 
Kamoth-Gilead. This seems to have 
taken place soon after the battle at 
Karkar, therefore about 853 B.C. 

His son, Ahaziah, was probably obliged 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Damas- 
cus, and equally so his brother Joram, 
who followed him on the throne, presum- 
ably only two years afterwards. He would 
thus have been forced to take the field 
with Hir-idri in the subsequent campaigns 
of Shalmaneser. But he also did not fail 
to make attempts to liberate himself, 
and is said to have been wounded in a 
battle which he had to fight near Ramoth- 
(iile ad against Bir-idri, or, now, Hazael. 
While attempting to return home, in 
order to recover from his wounds, he fell 
a victim to the revolution of Jehu. 

Judah was from the very first at a dis- 
adv’antage compared with the northern 
kingdom. The latter owed its 
and^ freedom to the intervention 
P*' or the approval of the Pharaoh, 
and Rehoboam had to suffer 
severely from Sheshonk’s chastisement 
and the e*nforced contributions. It is a 
proof of the permanence of David’s 
measures that Kdom remained loyal to 
Judah, notwithstanding that an atteinj)! 
had l)een made by a descendant of the 
old ro3'al house — Hadad, according to tin* 
tradition — presumably under Solomon 



RAMA, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITIES OF ANCIENT PALESTINE 

of Jerusalem, was fortifii i by Baasha, king of Israel, about 900 B.C., to prevent communication 
with Jerusalem fiom the north. Ic lies m a fertile plain, and is now remarkable for its olive groves and fruit gardens. 
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AHAB, KING OF ISRAEL, AND HIS WIFE JEZEBEL, PRINCESS OF TYRE 
Omri established favourable relations with foreign countries, and his son Ahab married a Tjrrian princess. From 
the picture by T. M. Rooke in the possession of Mr. M. Russell Cotes, by whose permission it is reproduced. 


il Kings xi.), to gain its independence by 
the support of Kgypt. 

Neither Rehoboam nor his son Ahijali 
can have had long reigns. Asa, the succes- 
sor of the latter, realised the suj)remacy 
of Israel under Baasha, and was forced to 
solicit the suzerainty of Damascus in order 
to ])rotect himself from the former. 

The “ Deuteronomist ” in the 
'* ? Hooks of Kings commends him ; 

u ject to priesthood must tlierefore 
have flourished under him. 
Jehoshaphat also is said to have been a 
])ious man. Judah was now no longer 
directly dependent on Damascus, but was 
subject to the suzerainty of Israel ; for 
lehoshaphat took the held with Ahab. 
both when he fought at Karkar for 
Damascus and when Hie fought against 
his feudal lord in Gilead. It is further 
recorded that he also made an attempt to 
resume the navigation of the Red Sea 
inaugurated by Solomon. 

His son Joram meets us also as a loyal 
supporter of the northern kingdom under 
Ahaziah and his brother Joram. It is clear 
that he was completely under the influence 
of his wife Athaliah. This fact proves that 
the house of Omri understood how to 


secure their ])ower, which they had founded 
through the inslrum(‘ntality of a strong 
army, by other means as well. Athaliali 
was the daughter oi Ahab, and sister of 
Joram of Israel. Tlu' |)art which she played 
])roves that in ri‘ality the influence of the 
iioiise of Omri was already absolute in 
Judah. But they nevta* realisi^d theii' 
objt'ct of restoring tlu* (*mpire of David 
by the amalgamation of th(‘ two dynasties, 
this time starting from Israel and under 
Israel’s siijiremacy. 

Ed(/m shook off its yoke under Joram. 
An attem])t to reconquer it seems to 
have turned out vi'ry disastrously for 
the king of Judah. H(! was followed by 
his own and Athaliah’s son, Ahaziah, 
for whom his mother had con- 
ce ion t rived to secure the succession. 

® , The house of Omri seems 

e u s Ary reached its goal 

when the opposite party aimed their 
blow and exterminated the proud dynasty. 
Ahaziah accompanied his feudal over- 
lord and uncle, Joram of Israel, to battle 
in Gilead, where both fell victims to 
Jehu*s rebellion. 

Jehu, the head of the rebellion, was, 
like Omri, a military commander. He 
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won o\er the army while he was in the exterminated and Jehu became king, 

held at ( jih^ad and J oram had gone home But what were the deeper-lying causes 

to recover from his wounds. The army of the rebellion ? The prophets had 

now turned llie scales ; as often happens, been favourably disposed to the dynasty 

that which had been the support of of Omri. They expressed the views and 

a strong monarchy became its most wishes of the people, especially of the 

dangerous encuny. The cause of the people of the south with their inferior 

iel)(‘llion is state^l to have been the murder economic development, as opposed to the 

Athaliah policy of Omri and his descendants, 

Queen^f The blow was clearly who had brought Judah also under their 

Judah onough aimed at the whole sway. It was the resistance of the nomads 
hous(^ (>i (Jinri and its partisans, and ])oasants to the develojunent of a 

that is, tli(^ sou of the princ(iss of the house civilisation which was prejudicial ^to them, 

of Omri in Judah. Hut the energetic It was the revolt, too, of the spirit of 

Athaliah in Judah was able to hold her nationality, whose ideal expression, after 

own by nu'ans of the army, tlu^ constant David, was centred in the national worship 

suj)j)ort of h(‘r h()us(\ It is well known of the fiod of Israel, against the policy of 

that sh(‘ ordere.d all th(‘ male ilescendants the ruling dynasty, which favoured connec- 

ol h(;r dec(‘as(‘(l Imsband to Ixi murdered. tions with foreign countries, and appeared 

'riiis s(M‘.m.s at lirst sight an incompre- as a worshi|)per of strange Baalim. It is 

iiensibh* act of cruelty, but it finds its plainly evident in the course of the insurrec- 

motive in tlu^ simj)l(^ fact that th(‘ mur- tion that this resistance, if not originating 

d(‘r(^l Ahaziali had Ihhmi her only son; with Judah, was ai any rate 

whiles I oram’s oth(‘r sons W(‘n‘ by different ® strongly su])portcd by it. Its 

wives. On lh(5 di'ath of her son the c^**w*'^ leaders are expressly said to 

s()\(‘r<‘ignt y would thus I(‘gally have (alien hav^c been a tribe, Rechab, which 

to out* ol (1 h‘ other sons, who had no lived in the south of Judali on the fringe 

blood o( ()mri in his veins. Nothing of the desert, in the simple conditions ol 

was l(‘lt loi her but to (ollow th(‘ tactics agriculturists who had not yet altogether 

o) her l ival it >li(; did not wish to abandon abandoned the ideas of a nomadic life, 

lh(^ policy ol her house*. 1 hus the com- and who are said to have been believers in 

plet(* success ol the vtibellion was trus- Israel’s (iod. If we also take into account 

tKited by Iku' bol<l ac tion. It was only the support of the Hebrew prophets, 

in Israel that th<? house ol Omri was expressly proved by the legend of Elisha 
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MICAIAH BEFORE AHAB, KING OF ISRAEL, AND JEHOSHAPHAT, KING OF JUDAH 
Judah was subjug'ated by Ahab, and Jehoshaphat the king’ was compelled, against his own will and policy, to take 
the field with him. This picture shows the prophet Micaiah warning Ahab before the battle of Ramotli-Gilead. 


to have lieen given to Jeliii, we see what bring him to the throne. He was forced, 
claims had been put forward by the in order to secure his sovereignty, to 
revolutionists. We have not here to do obtain tlie acknowledgment of tlie great 
with a mere military revolt, but with the powers, and he clearly from (he first took 
shock of two opposing classes of the into account the existing j)olitical condi- 
population. lions. His relK^llion must be jilaced in the 

It is one thing to offer promises to year 843, or [)crhaps 842 n.c. in this 
discontented followers, and another thing year Shalmaneser appeared on his exj)edi- 
to execute them. From the moment when tion against Hazael Ixifore I)amas('us. 
Jehu became king, he had j)erforcc to He mentions Jehu as a tributary king, 
follow in the main the same line of policy The latter had thcndore lost no time in 
as his predecessors.’ His scheme had obtaining support from t*h(^ ikjw power 
miscarried in Judah owing to Athaliah’s instead of Damascus, which had hitherto 
intervention. The kingdom of David, for been suprcim'. 'Phis stej) was perhaps 
which the co-rcligionists of David, who taken in conformity with the immediate 
supported him, had fought, could not be wish of the national party ; in reality, 
restored; Jehu was restricted to Israel, it was bound to end at the point to which 
He was compelled, therefore, to renounce the policy of the house of Omri was 
the religion of the southern kingdom, which directed. After Shalmaneser had once more 
he had adopted so far to serve his ends, vainly tried — 839 b.c. — to subdue Hazael, 
since he, as king of Israel, now stood in he abandoned his attempts at conquest 
natural opposition to the religion of Judah, in the west. Jehu was now in a difficulty, 
which was in the hands of Athaliah. He for Hazael naturally proceeded to attack 
therefore renounced the religion of David, him. Whether Jehu continued to pay 
and served henceforward the old gods of tribute as before to Assyria, we are not 
his people, although he had started his informed ; but he did not submit to 
revolution jn the name of the God of Israel. Hazael. He offered resistance to him, 
External circumstances also soon com- and lost in the struggle the territory cast 
pelled him to abandon the idea of of Jordan. Judah, which had eluded him 
nationality, which must have helped tp owing to Athaliah, does not appear, even 
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after her fall, to have again been subject 
to him. 

Jehu’s reign, therefore, which ought 
to have seen the restoration of David’s 
kingdom, imj>lios a downfall of Israel 
from tlie height previously attained, 
especially under the house of Omri. 
It receded also under his son jehoahaz. 

lsra(‘l was more and more 
^own t ()j)j)n‘ssed by Hazael, since* 

Israel Assyrian h('lp was not fortli- 

('oniing ; we are told in 
2 Kings xiii. that lsra(*l was com- 
j)lelclyin s})ower. 'I'li(*n “ tla; Lord gave 
Israel a saviour. Th(^ ac('ouiit does not 
mention this “ saviour ” by nanu* ; it 
was Assyria. About Soo n.c. Adad-nirari 
suIkIuc^cI Mari of I)amas('us. I^ven his 
son and succi‘ssor, Joash, (ontiiuied m 
the position ol a vassal ol Assyria, and 
was thus enal)l(‘d to recover from 
Damascus c(‘itain lost teiritory, pre- 
sumably east of Jordan. Judah itself 
was jirobably ('onf]uei<‘d oina* mon* : 
Amaziah of I udali vainly tii(‘d to shak(^ 
off th(i yoke Jeroboam IL. in wliost* 
period occurs tlie (‘xpedition ot Shal- 
man(\ser III against Damascus in 
77,t was (*(|ually siK'ct'sslul tlirough 

Assyrian help ; it is n'('or(l(‘d ol him that 
lu‘. rc'compu'H' I the distric ts ot Northern 
Israel. Durin; his reign, whic h is said to 
have been long, lsrac‘1 c‘njoyc‘<l for the* last 
time a period of comparative* pe.icc*. 

Soon after his death the nc*w rise* ol 
Damascus under Kc*/on, and the* c*n- 
croachmc'iits of riglath-piU'ser, whic h wc*rc* 
c'oniu'clc'd with it, herald a period ol eon- 
tinuous revolutions down to the c'lid ot 
the kingclom. If Israel had lalU*n from its 
lorinc*r position unclc*r Jehu, we^ an* now 
witnc*sses ol its dc*alh agonv- /achariah, son 
of Jeroboam 1 1., was the* first of the seric*sc)t 
kings who were dc'posed by violc’iicc* in rapid 
succc'Ssion. He is said to have hc‘en slain 
bv a c'(‘rtain Shalhim, aflei- a rc*ign of only 
six mont hs. I'liis lat ter c ould hold hisown 
only lor one* month against 
Mi*nahc*m. son ol (iadi (2 
Kings XV. 14). The date 
of Menahem is accurately 
fixed by the notice of Tiglath-pilescr IV., 
that he })aicl tribute to him in the year 738 
H.c. 'riius he acknowledged the Assyiian 
supremacy, evidently luuler compulsion, for 
Tiglath-pileser took from him the northern 
part ot his territeny. Menahem must have 
dieci soon afterwards, probably in 737 b.c. 
His son, Pekahiah, is said to have reigned 
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two years, 736 and 735 B.c. He seems to 
have remained loyal to A.ssyria, for he 
was overthrown by Pekah, the son of 
Remaliah, whose revolt was supported 
by Damascus. After the appearance ot 
Tiglath-pileser, the cry of the two opposite 
parlks w\as once more “ Damascus or 
Assyria.” Pekah, as vassal of Rezon, 
marched with him in 735 or 734 b.c. 
against Ahaz, who in Jerusalem was con- 
sistently loyal to Assyria. The attempt 
to defeat him was unsuccessful. In the 
Ibllowdng year Tiglath-pilescr appeared 
ancl inv(*sted Damascus. Pekah lost his 
northern territory, or, as Tiglath-pileser 
exprc*sses it, only Samaria was left. This 
gave* the; Assyrian party in Samaria the 
uppc‘r hand; they overthrew Pekah, and 
j)roclaimc*d Hoshea king, and his election 
was ratific*d by l iglath-pileser. Soon after- 
wards Damascus fell, and became a 
province ol Assyria in 731 n.c. 

'I'he slate* of affairs was thus completely 
chang(*d. Now Assyria jmicceded to 
take* c*vc;ry c)pj)c)rt unity of systematically 
ell ainiiig the* i (*soun'(;s of the; subject people, 
that is, of c'rc‘aling out of them Assyrian 
|)r()vjnces. Itver since 738 B.c. 
srac an territory of Israel had 

ssynan pi oviiK'c; of SimiiTa, 

rovince created there ; 

aiicl a ('onsiclcrabk; j>art of Israelite territory 
was now assigned to this ])r()vin('e. Damas- 
c us, loo, w'as now Assyrian. The annexa- 
tion of Samaria wms necessarily the next 
"^tep. ddierc; were c)nly i\wo ])ossible ways 
ol rc*taiuing their self-government, and 
the-c* w’c*re cithc'r to pay the tribute or 
to obtain help from another power. The 
tribute w^as too exorbitant to be per- 
manently endured, and the king, through 
inability to pay, wxis usually soon driven 
to suspc*nd tlu* payments — that is, to 
declare his revolt. Help from outside was 
iiow' sought in Egypt, which had never 
eea.sed to east her eyes on Palestine. 

It w’as not, indeed, long before Hoshea 
was compelled to siisjiend his payments of 
tribute, trusting to Egyptian aid. The 
prophet Hosea, whose activity coincides 
with the period subsequent to the 
fall of Damascus, describes to us the con- 
ditions of vacillation between Egypt and 
As.syria. In the year 724 B.c. an Assyrian 
army advanced in order to annex Samaria. 
The town is said to have resisted for three 
years ; it finally fell when Shalmaneser IV. 
had just died and Sargon had mounted the 
throne in 722 b.c. King Hoshea was carried 




THE DEATH OF AHAB AFTER THE BATTLE OF RAMOTH-GILEAD 
From the picture by T. M. Rooke, in the possession of Mr. M. Russell Cotes, by whose permission it is reproduced. 


away into captivity, and with him the iwcrc afterward actually tiM ined (aitlueans, 

larger portion of the inhabitants, 27,290 from the i)red()ininan(:e of the Cuth^ean 

souls in all, as Sargon accurately records. element in the j)opulation. 

They were settled in ’Mc.sopotamia, in tlic It is generally believed fhat this 
vicinity of Harran, and on the Khabur “carrying away of the len tribes 

and in the Median Highlands. The lo.ss signifies a dissolution of the ])cople of Israel, 

of the population was replaced in the which is regarded as having lorined a ]:)art 

usual fashion by .settlers from other parts of Judah, and as having shared the .same 

of the empire ; Babylonian citizens from views. Starting from this standpoint, 

Cuthah in particular were .settled in certain writers have atternpted to trace 

Samaria. remnants of the “ Te n Tribes ” in every 

The capital of Israel had thus become imaginable place on earth, being influenced 

an Assyro-Babylonian city. Samaria, by the account which rcpre.sents the two 

henceforward the .seat of an A.ssyrian peoples of Israel and j udah as one nation, 

governor, may be compared with the The 27,290 souls whom Sargon enumerates 

Sidon of Esarhaddon. The inhabitants were not, however, “ the people of Israel ” ; 
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they were only the larger portion of the 
pojHilation of Samaria and of its immediate 
vicinity which alone at the last formed 
the “ kingdom ” of Israel, since the 
northern districts had been captured still 
earlier. Jhit, aj art from this, there was in 
the territory of the I'en Tribes an absence 
of the bond which afterwards kej)t the 
Jews together in I^abyh nia; 
that is, a common cult, to 
say nothing of a mon* highly 
devel(j|)ed religious concep- 
tion and a closely organised |)riesthoo(i. 
Sine ‘ th(‘ sc'veraiice, tlu‘ (iod of Isracd Iiad 
ceast'd to be the ((‘iitn* of a national 
worship, and any tract's of such worshij>, 
whit'll hatl been rt'tained in the ntirth from 
the lime of Davit], were cpiite insignificant. 
Tiadititai 1 as not preserved the names of 
tlu^ gtuls of Pit'thel, Dan, anti Iht' otlu'r 
natitinal sanctuaries. In rt'alily tlie Ten 
'rribes wt-re ntit tliflerentialtHl, as regards 
their religit)us conct'ptitins, in the slightest 
tlegree frtim Hit' tit her natitins dwelling 
rountl abtiut tht'in. I'liey were ntit, tlu'ie- 
ftirt', “ Jc'ws.” 'riu' want of a nalitinal 
bontl t'aust'tl (‘ven thtist* whti remained in 
their tild litimt's tti retain but little recollec- 
titin tif the “ kingtltnn of Israel.” 

'riit* prtivinct' of Samaria, two years 
after its ctaupiest, in combinatitin with its 
ctnujianitins in misltirtnne, Damascus anti 
Simirra, tir Ntirtherii Phtenicia, anti in 
ctiricert with Hamath, made a renewetl 
attempt tti shake tilf tht' Assvrian ytike. 
Put laiibidi tif Hamath was defeated by 
Saigtni. dhiis all luijie tif Syrian inde- 
jK'ndence was destrtiyed. Samaria after 
this remaint'tl an Assyrian prtivince. It 
re[>eati‘tlly received new strata tif ptipnla- 
tion, for instance in the reign of Ashur- 
hani]Kil after the subjugatit)n of the 
Habyltinian revolt of the ('utha'ans. At 
a later jH'ilod, as Judaism grew stronger, 
it becami* the home tif the sect of the 
Samaritans, of which the last remains 
disappeared only in modern times. 

During the revolution of Jehu, 
Athali ih had succeeded in 
holtling her own by means of 
the army. If Jehu was thus 
forced to fail in his jiromises to his 
helpers, still the revolution, notwithstand- 
ing this momentary reverse meant in the 
end the victory of the pany that still 
followed the God of David, which was 
unfriendly to the foreign dynasty of 
Omri and its policy. 'I'he priesthood in 
Judah, which had gained strength since 
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Solomon, was clearly the real soul^f the 
resistance. It is obvious that, so long as 
there was any opposition, people and priest- 
hood formed one composite party. It 
was only after the victory that the conflict- 
ing interests of the two parties were felt, 
as i.5 usual in revolutions. Athaliah is said 
to have held her own for si.x years longer.. 
Then the priestly party succeeded in 
overthrowing her and in wreaking venge- 
ance iij)on her ; they had won ov^r the 
” Pretorian guard,” the su[)port of 
Athaliah. The only surviving son of 
1 01 am, who, when his brothers were 
murdered, had been sheltered a^ a child in 
the Temple, was raised to the throne. It 
matters little whether he was really the 
last .scion of David’s hou.se or was j)ut 
forward in this character ; the important 
point was that he had been “ educated by 
the high-priest,” and placed by him upon 
the throne. 

A schism was now formed between 
priesthood and pc'ople. The two no long('r 
stood as the ruled and ojipressed class in 
to the monarchy, for the 
sovereignty was now actually 
in the hands of the priests. 
These, together with the king, 
who was de|xmd(mt on them, 
were now held responsible by the ])cople for 
all grievances. I f, therefore, the spokesmen 
of the |)eoj)le had hitherto been 0])])gneiits 
of tlu' monarchy, they were now equally 
oj)posed to the governing priesthood. 
But, in accordance with the stage of culture 
which Judah had attained, truth and 
justice* w(‘ro rej)rcsent(*d by an at)pcal 
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to God. 

Thus, if any one of the people accu.sod 
the ])ricsts of crimes or mistakes in home 
or foreign policy, he a}:)}>caled to God as 
the representative of justice and right. 
'I'liese spokesmen were the inophets. 
From the time of the governing priest- 
hood dates the feud between prophets and 
priests, between the God of the prophets 
and that of the priests, who was not 
distinguishable from the Baalim, against 
whom both had before been united. 
This then was the origin of the Prophetic 
Order, properly so called, such as we see 
it in its chief representatives, Amos and 
Hosea. 

Not much else is known of the state of 
Judah under Joash. When Jehu, in 
842 B.C., paid tribute to As.syria, Judah i.s 
not mentioned, probably for the reason 
that Shalmaneser’s influence did not reach 
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so far to the south. It must, however, very 
soon afterwards have become subject once 
more to Jehoahaz and Joash, for Amaziah 
made fruitless attempts to shake off the 
yoke ; Israel, through Assyria’s help, was 
still the stronger. Joash fell a victim to 
a palace revolt. Since the conspiracy 
started with officials, we may perhaps 
conclude that it formed an attempt to 
check the supremncy of the ])riesthood. 
His son and successor, Amaziah, ^ was 
equally subject to ])riestly influence. He 
made unsuccessful attempts to reconquer 
lulom, and was unfortunate in the war 
by which he intended to make himself 
independent of Israel. We do not know 


permanent successes wore achieved. Edom 
asserted its independence after it had 
once secured its freedom. Since Azariah 
was a leper, the government was prin- 
cipally carried on by his son jothani. 
No events of importance are recorded of 
the independent reign of the latter from 
abou: 73Z to n.c. Since in 738 b.c. 
Judah is not mentioned among the states 
tributary toTiglath-pileser, we may assume 
that it was still dependent on Israel. 

Ahaz, the .son of Jotham. who succeeded 
to the crown about the sami' time as 
Pekah secured the throne ui Samariri, 
u.sed this opportunity to liberate him.self 
from Israc'l l^y acknow'ledging tlu! A.ssyrian 



DEATH OF JOASH, KING OF JUDAH 

After the death of Joram of Judah and the revolt of Jehu, all his sons except Joash were murdered, and his wife 
Athaliah ruled as regent for several years. Joash was secreted in the Temple and raised to the throne on the 
assassination of his mother. He attempted to become independent of Israel, but fell a victim to a palace revolt. 


how far he had reckoned c.n aid from 
Damascus. In any case, Joash of Israel, 
the ea.ssal of A.s.syria, proved tlie stronger, 
and deftat(?d him at J-^eth-Shemesh. 
Amaziah himself was taken prisoner, and 
was able to purchase his freedom only by 
the payment of a heavy ransom. He was 
also compelled to raze to the ground a 
part of the fortifications of Jeru.salem. 
He, too, fell a victim to a consi)iracy, and 
was murdered at Lachish ; we cannot, 
however, clearly understand the circum- 
stances which attended his death. 

His son Azariah is said to have con- 
tinued the wars with Edom, but no 


supremacy. The immediate n'sult was 
the siege of Jerusalem by Rezon and 
Pekah in 735, or at latest 734 I 3 .c. Aha/ 
had not miscalculated when he built his 
hoi)es on 'riglath-j)ih‘ser ; the latter ap- 
peared in 734 and 733, B.c., an: I he put 
an end to the s])len(lour of Damascus. 
Hut in his other calculations Ahaz had 
deceived himself. He had clearly hoped 
to receive from Tiglath-pileser the northern 
kingdom as a reward for his loyalty, and 
in this w^ay to restore once more the 
kingdom of David. But Tiglath-pileser 
considered it more prudent to secure for 
himself the power of turning the scale 
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at any time by means of the old disunion, 
and he consequently installed Hoshea. 
The internal policy of Aha/, was (‘qually 
directed toward his ge)al, tlu; ])ossession 
of Israel. He turned a.‘,^ainst the now 
too ])owerful ])riesthood. In so doing 
he was forced to s(*<‘k the sup])ort of the 
j)eople, and to promise; th(;m redress for 
the e.\tortif)ns of the prit‘sts 
and th(‘ oflirials. He had to 
ade)pt a friendly attitude 

towards foreigners, a ])olicy 
wliicli drew upon him tla; hatrefl of th(‘ 
l)ni‘stly caste, I'ut could no longer damage; 
him in the eyes of tin* people, since' tlu'y 
had ci'asi'd to trust to the leadership of 
the j)ricsts. 

A ])roph(;t thus furthered the cause 
of Aha/, when he rej)roaeh(‘d the 
j)owerful priests with grasping and 
ex(.i*ss, and sj)ok(‘ in flu* nortlu'in 

kingdom ol julah as the rc'preseiitative 
of right and eepiity, thus sc'eking to 
('ri'at(' a lec'liiig in lavour ot the con- 
(piesl ot Israel b\' Aha/. d'his |)ro|)het 
WJLS Amos, Hs ae'tivity ('oineide'^ 

with tlu' |U'riod when the' (|U(*stion 
was to lu' d(*('id(‘d, whether a treaty 
should be made with Assyria oi 

Damasc'us. 

All hopes ol the reunion ol the kingdom 
must ha\'e bee'll abandoiu'd lor ('\'er when 
Samaria was eaptured by Sargon. Aha/ 
.s(*(‘ms (o ha\’e died shoitly alterwards, 
probably in 7J0 n.('. Ilis son llc'zekiah 
lound a state' ol things ve'ry dilh'ie'iit Inmi 
the' loiine'i e’onelitieius. Dauiase'iis had 
lalle'ii, and a su/e-rainty e)| Isiae'l was ne) 
nieire' te) 1 h' eh\ ade'd. I hus at lirst einly 
one Ceiurse' was le'ft e)jH'n te) him te) pav 
tribute and te) wait until a great pe)we'r 
eepial in strength te) Assyria eaine te) his 
help. 1 here' was no lae'k e)l e)lters : at 
the’ very outset e)f his reign e‘iive)ys ap- 
pe'aieel fre)m Me're)dach-baladan, in e)rder 
te) incite him te) reve)lt fre)m Sarge)n. Hut 
Babylonia hael te)e) long kej)t ale)of fre)m 
« the western sce'iu' e)f e)pcratie)ns : 

I ^ Hezekiah apj)e*ars to have; 

. i_„.| accopteel Isaiah s warning,- 

while the envoys found a 
more willing audiene'e in Idiilistia. Some 
years afterwards, however, in 71 ; H.r., 
lie shared in the revolt of Ashdod. 1 he 
revolt was su[)pressed ; but Hezekiah 
emerged without great loss, since once 
again he made timely submission. With 
the overthrow of ^lerodach-balaclan in 710 
B.C., his hopes became fainter. Rut when 
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Sargon, in 705 b.c., met a violent death, 
the whole West thought that the houi 
was come wlien the hated yoke of Assyria 
might be thrown off. The hymn of 
triiimi)h over the tyrant’s death, which 
has come down to us in the prophecy of 
Isaiah (Isa. xiv. 4-20), represent.s the 
feeling of the lime. But the joy was 
short lived. In 701 B.C. Sennacherib 
advanced, and on the withdrawal of 
file a'lny, Hezekiah, happy at bavin 
( scaped vingcanci; through the outbreak 
of the Babylon an rebellion, W'as com- 
j)ell(‘d once mori' to submit. ' 

dims, Hezekiah had won nothing by 
his revolt, but had lost the greater portion 
of his t(;rritory ; for all the towns, whicli 
Sennacherib liad taken by force, were 
divided among his neighbours. When, 
then'lore, Kgy])t, under Tirhakah, under- 
took a new expedition and attempted to 
wdn Pak'stine for itself, there were willing 
cars in Jerusalem. Moreover, it seems 
as if afU'i* He/.ekiah’s death the young 
Manas^fcli was already king. Sennacherib 
adsanced against Egypt, and now in 
jeiusalem mi'ii trembled at the appear- 
ance of the Assyrians before 
the gates. But l.saiah’s words 
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w'ere fuHilled. Sennacherib’s 
army was destroyed, and he 
liiinsell soon afterwards met his death 
in his own counlry. Jerusalem had once 
again esca})ed the fate wdiich menaced 
her. Ahaz liad trusted to Assyria and had 
t ril'd to lireak the jiower of the sacer- 
dotal party ; this, in its hostility to the 
monarchy, .sought su[)i)()rt from Kgy])t. 

'riius, it w’as a natural consequence that 
the sacerdotal party almost always 
advocated relations with the latter, while 
the kings, estimating more correctly the 
actual conditions, held to Assyria and after- 
wards to Babylonia. Hezekiah wavered 
bctw’een the two. Prudence advised 
him not to break with Assyria, and an 
honest counsellor like Isaiah solemnly 
warned him against it. But after he had 
once been driven to rebel, and had twice, 
contrary to his own expectation, escaped 
the vengeance of Assyria, the priestly 
caste had the situation in their own hands. 
He could no longer withdraw himsclt 
from their influence, and was obliged to 
concede their most far-reaching deman Is. 
He finally granted their request that he 
should acknowledge the Temple of Jeru- 
salem as the only true place for the 
worship of God, and should abolish the 




AN IMAGINATIVE REPRESENTATION OF THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 
In the sixth century H.cv Judah was subject to Babylon, but owing to the impossibility of paying the tribute 
exacted revolt was inevitable. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, captured and destroyed tne city in .'irtO li.c. 


sanctuaries in the country. P>y this llie 
influence of the priestly caste at jenisaleiii 
was immensely increased. There were now 
n.) rivals left who would diminish their 
j)ower. They became t he only reeogni'cd in- 
terpreters of the will of (lOd, and tlu' loun- 
tlation stone of tlu; hierarchy was thus lahl. 
(iod was now thought of as a v^oirit dwelling 
in the Temple of Jerusalem ( n 
of the -Mount Zion according to the 
. conception of the priesthood, 
Hierarchy enforced only after 

further long struggles, (iod for Isaiah 
still lived “ on the mountains.'’ Hezekia’i 
may have been influenced also by the loss 
of territory, to which he had been forced 
to submit in 701 n.c. If a large numbev 
of his towns had bct'n given lo neighbour- 
ing states, little more was left to him than 
Jerusalem, and ho,, therefore, ha 1 material 
reasons for centralising the worship of 
God in Jerusalem. 

During his reign further fights with 
the Philistines are recorded (2 Kings 
xviii. 8). An episode in them is also 
referred to in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Padi of Ekron had not joined the 
rebellion in 701 B.c. Taken prisoner by 
the Judaic party in his town, he was 
handed o^er to Hezekiah, but was rein- 
stated by Sennacherib, after the latter had 
conquered Ekron and had secured the 
surrender of Padi by Hezekiah. 


Hezekiah died, at the latest compu- 
tation, shortly after Sennacherib, and 
tluneforc abe/ut f)8o n.c'. Soon after- 
wards, under Ivsarhaddon, Manasseh 
i.^ inenlioiKul as king of Judah. The 
unfavourable judgmiMit })assi‘d on him 
by the “ Deuteronomist ” shows that 
he was opposed to the priestly party. 
His continued acknowledgment of the 
Assyrian supremacy is in keeping with 
this. He is called a piMsecutor of the 
]>rophets, who were at this period partisans 
of the* j)rit‘stly caste, not men like Amos 
and Isaiah. When Shamash-shum-ukin 
tried to win over the west, hoj)es must 
liave becai entertained in Judah also. It 
is possible^ that the prophetic denunciation 
of Nineveh, which bears Nahum’s name, 
and gave e.\|)ression to the wishes of the 
jiarty which was inciting revolt, dates 
from this time. Mana.sseh did not offer 
actual resistance, even if the 
anasse Qf chronicle is trust- 

Judah^ worthy that he was taken a 
prisoner to Babylon ; if such was 
the case it was probably to undergo a trial, 
conducted before Ashurbanipal, in which 
he was fortunate enough to justify himself 
or to receive pardon. Manasseh reigned 
long, and, as we may infer, happily, in 
spite of the hatred of the priestly class. 
His son Amonwas murdered, after a reign 
of only two years, in 642 b.c., evidently at 
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the instigation of the priesthood, since he Necho advanced into Palestine Josiah fell 
followed the policy of his father. “ Hut in battle against him at Migdol. The 
the people of the land slew all them that later account, such as the chronicle gives, 
had conspired against King Amon ” ; a has attempted to trace some faults in this 
j)roof that the people differed from the ideal king of the “ Deuteronomist in 
sacerdotal party in their idca^ with regard order to explain his end. His government 
to these “ persecutors of the projdiets." appears to have pleased the priesthood 
A boy of eight years was raised to the more than the ])eople, which now, just as 
throne— a repetition of the it had slain the murderers of Amon, raised 
^ ])olicy followed with Joash. The to the throne jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, 
* * government unrler this boy, who was ])y no means acceptable to the 
***^*'* josiah, brouglit the i)arty of the priesthood (2 Kings xxiii. 30). This 
])riests within site of tlieirgoal ; under him latter is said, after three months, to have 
the hierarchy was constitutionally estab- been deposed and ke|)t in cai)fivity by 
lished by the introduction of“l)eutero- Necho, who meanwhile had moved into his 
noiny” as the legal code. This code, which headcpiartcM s at Ribla in the Beka’a. He 
comprises th(^ greatcM' j)art of the filth book seems, therefore, not to have tendered 
of the Pentateuch in the form in which it his submission at the right moment, or W(^ 
has come down to us, is said to have been may sec in his d'‘[)osition the influence of 
j)i‘omulgat(Ml in tlu? year 623 n.c. ; the XK P * t l>ncsts, who always stood 
spirit that animates it is Ixst seen in the ^ * by J^gypt. In Jehoahaz’s jilace 

jirovision that the jHinishimait for “ false his brother Eliakim, who now 

])roj)h(^ts ” shall be death. False prophets * assumed thena^e of Jehoiakim, 

werci m(Mi who o|)pose(l tlu' ruling sacer- was raised to the throne,^ by Necho about 
<lotal party ; the enactment meant death (kkS or (>07 B.c. Ih^ was from the first com- 
for |)oliti('al opponents. ])elled to raise the taxes considerably in 

Josiah is said to have made attem))ts to order to lay the sums exacted by Necho. 
enlarge his tca ritory ; among other ac ts he When Ncdio, in f)()5 b.(\, was driven back 
di^stroyed Ww. sanctuary in Bethel. 'I'liis to F^gypt by Nebuchadmv.zar, Jehoiakim 
is ('onc(‘ivabl(‘ at tlu^ time whem tlui empire submitted to the new lord and is said to 
of Assyria was drawing near its end. When have rc'inained loyal to him tor three years, 



THe BLIND ZEDEKIAH, LAST KING O^ JUDAH, BEFORE NEBUCHADNEZZAR OF BABYLON 
Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem in 580 p.r., and punished Zedekiah, the rebel kine, with whom the kingdom 
ceased to exist, by putting out his eyes, slaying his sons and taking him away captive to Bab]^on with the people of Judah. 
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from about 605 to 603. He then rebelled, at home. Nebuchadnezzar apj^ointed as 
in vain expectation of help from Egypt, king a third son of Josiah, Mattaniah, who 
and in spite of the advice of Jeremiah that now took the name of Zedekiah. But, as 
he should hold fast to the Chaldccan mon- Jehoiakim, by the excessive amount of 
archy. A Chaldtcan army did not long tribute, had been forced into rebellion, so 
delay its appearance. Jehoiakim had, in the end Zedekiah, in spite of all resist- 
however, died in the meantime, and thus ance, and the dissuasion of Jeremiah, was 
the fate intended for him befell his son, compelled to yield to the })ressure of his 
Jehoiachin, who was forced to surrender “ patriots ” and j)riests. He had ho|)es 
after a three months’ siege in 597 B.c. also from the new Pharaoh, Hojdira. The 
Jerusalem once more n'tained its indepen- hopes were vain. Nebuchadnezzar cap- 
dciiicc, for Nebuchadnezzar had considera- tured and destroyed Jerusalem in 58615.0. 
tion for the strong Chakl'ean party. A Zedekiah was cruelly punished by the loss 
largo number of the chief men were even of his eyes, his sons were slain, and a large 
then carried off into exile, among them the part of the population was carried away. 
pro])het Ezekiel, whose speeches form a Judah became a Babylonian province, 
commentary upon the succeeding events and the people of Judah ceased to exist. 

JUDAISM AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

J UDAH and Israel, regarded from the the East, we notice in the history of Israel 
standpoint of ])olitical history, were in- strong accentuation of religious ideas and 
significant states, of no greater imi)ortaiice of all that is connected with them. As 
for the histpry^of the Ancient I^ast than j)opular ideas on this subject rest mainly 
the local history of the Highlands of Scot- on the Biblical narrative it is interesting, 
land for the empire of (ireat Britain. This as well as instructive, to sketch them 
remarkable people has attained its import- brielly for ourselves in the light of the 
ance for mankind hot through its political universal laws of human j)rogress. 

« - I . history, but through the relig- It is [.robabh^ that Israel and Judah 
ion which had its sanctuary had originally little to do with each other ; 

0/ Judaism ^f fhe common worshij) 

^ We cannot, however, entirely of one God, can have been given them only 

accept the view which sees in the Jewish by the man who united them— that is, 
religion, with its further developments, a by David. The God who re[)resents the 
creation of the Jewish spirit. Precisely thought of fraternal association with 
as Christianity did not grow in its strength Judah is Yahve, or Jehovah ; even in the 
and in its sj)iritual ideas in Judah itself, concej)tion of historic'al times He was still 
but on the soil of the whole Hellenistic id(;iitilicd as the (iod of the old home of 


world, so Judaism was not evolved in David, tluj south of J udah. Jehovah was 
Judah, but could have attained itsdeveloj)- recognised in Israel only as thefiodof the 
ment and its ex[)ansion only on the soil vicloriousDavidfor a sign of his dominion, 
ofthewidecivilisationof the Ancient Ea<^t. He had never previously been the God 
The details of this subject are as obscure universally worship])ed by the northern 
or even more obscure than the beginnings trilx^s. 'I'he rapidly ensuing division 
of Christianity. This much is, however*, of the kingdom induced the kings of 
clear — it was in Babylonia that Judaism Israel to deny Him. Israel, therefore, 
first became that. which it was and still had little to do with the (kivelopment 
is ; and it could never have reached this of Judaism. As historical students we must 
stage unless it had come into close contact pistincUoa Ikerefore modify the con- 
with the highest civilisation of We.stcrn Asia. ception, according to which 

Nevertheless, the people of Judah con- Judah would a})pcar to be far 

tributed their share to its development, and more nearly akin to Israel 

were its first embodiment. If, therefore, than, for instance, Edom, Moab, and 
historical investigators cannot accept Ammon; and undue regard must not be paid 
the story of the “ Chosen People," to the picture of a homogeneous nation 
yet this story, in virtue of its wide under David and Solomon. This view can 
accej)tance, has still a claim to careful be best expressed in the phra.se, which may 
consideration, as also the nation which sound paradoxical but yet aptly charac- 
was its embodiment. In contrast to the terises the true relationship of the two 
traditions which we have for the rest of peoples: “ The Lsraelites were not Jews." 
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Thus tho investigation of the development 
of the idea of Ciod and the Hehntw religion 
is, from the first, restricted to Judah, as the 
original, and Indorc; long tlu? only, home 
of the worship ol (iod. We may omit ccm - 
tain att(unpts to encioach on the t(‘rritory 
of lsra(‘l, the motix’e lor which 
was always the realisation of a 
j)olitiral sin)rema('y. lu tla^ 
\U(^w ot pure* historical investi- 
gation, it is urged that the wor^hij) ol 
(iod, whom Davicl worshipjjed in iiis home* 


The God 
of 

David 


and altcMwards as j)rinc'c‘ o! ('al(“l> m 
Ih'bron wliic li can, howi“\(M , hardly 
have hcMui the* original scsit of the* n'ligion - - 
was introdiic eel into thc‘ nc'wly-acc 
paits ol th(‘ kingclom as the arcsi ol 
c’oncjiu'st widcaic'd ; it 
was thus a sign ol 
so vei (‘i gn t y . 'flicMC' 

W(;r(‘, howc'ver. p;ig;m 
dc*it ic‘s st ill woi shippc cl 
in dillcrc'ut paits ol 
Judah, as c^lsc'wliei (‘ ; 
i)ul thc‘se llaaluu hacl 
iv'ally ilo more* than a 
loc'al signilicaiicH'. 

'rh(‘ \'eiy hic l ol its 
hcMug introchu'c'd into 
c)thc*r |)lac'(‘s shows I hat 
thc^ rc‘Iigiou was not 
originallv caiuliucMl to 
|(‘iusalc‘m, though it 
hacl iuclc‘c-cl l)c‘c‘u tirsi 
lutrochic’c'd thcM’e. Ihit 
it IoIIowcmI cjuitc' as a 
matter ot vouisc* that 
the* sj)lc'U(licl saui’tuarv 
111 JcMusalcMu, which 
was situatc'd iii the' 
locus ot traliic. should 
have c'c'hpsed the' other 
siMts ot worshij) ill tin* c'ountiv round. 
Morc'ON'cM, the part must Ih‘ cousulerecl 
whic'li the' jiriestliooil in |c‘rusal(‘m i'egaii 
to jday aftcu Solomon’s rc'igu : it thus 
gainc'd a sujhm loi it v o \ cm its (M)lleaguc*s 
in the' other sanc tuaric's, which c'orrc'- 
sponclc'd to the' suptMMority ol the capital 
ovc'r th ]irovincial towns. I'lir real 
represc'iitatiou and (Ic'xc'lopmeiit ot 
Hebrew' rc*ligion,or the worship of the' c^nly 
true (lOcl. so far *is it was ol political 
signiheanee, rc'sled with the \ .lOstliocal oi 
|i'n;salem. After Solomon the pnc'sts pos- 
sessed the' asceiiclency in Jc'rusaic'm and 
knew' henv to keep the kings amenable to 
their wislu's. I his slate of atlairs reec'ived 
a rude shoc'k through the domination of the 
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house of Omri. The religion of David had 
not been the national religion in Israel 
since Jeroboam. Israel now encroached 
u])on Judah, and Omri and his successors, 
who had taken care to connect the kingdom 
of Judah with tlieir family, thus became 
dangc'rous to the religion as the standard 
of a sacerdotal domination.- But this very 
danger united their natural antagonists 
in Judah. The j^riesthood of Jerusalem 
hacl, a.s the ruling ])arty, already become 
antagonistic to the other priesthoods in 
lhc‘ country, aiul above all to the |)eople 
itsc'lf, lor th'*ir natural aims couldnever be 
those* of ilic* j)c'0])lcM fbit so soon as tluMc* 
was a c'ommon c'liemy, all sections of the* 
jx'ople.prox'idc'd that th(^ ])arties w'cre not so 
shar])ly sejiarated that 
the people as a wdiole 
had little vigour left, 
would soon regard the 
(juc'stion from a com- 
mon stancl})oint. This 
poj)ular stand|)oint 
was, in the present case, 
the* ojiposition to thc^ 
lorc'ign dominionof tlu' 
house' of Omri, wiiich 
w'as dc'stined to makc^ 
Judah, lormc'rlv the 
ruling state, de})endent 
on Israc'l, while the 
pric'sthood aOcal in 
oj)positic^n to the' 
strange gods w’hicdi th(' 
dynasty of Omri w'or- 
shiji])ed. W’e must also 
considcM' the fact that 
J udah w'as now' thrc'at- 

ened with the same 
ISAIAH THE STATESMAN-PROPHET ,^^.10! Iia.l 

roin .T fruv« by Michaol Ani-clo in the Sistine Chapel incurred 

uamc'ly, that, when defeated, it w'oiild have 
bc'c'ii forc'c'd to acc'ept the gods of Isracd, 
just as Tsrac'l had once recc'ived the Ood 
ol Davicl. Schooled by necessity, the 
])ri(‘sts ot Jerusalem bethougdU themselves 
p . of a truer worship of their Hod 
rop c s leading of a luxurious 

Denounce theretore find all 

Abuses , . £ 

worshippers ot the suineme 

(lod, the priesthood and the rough worship- 
pers from tlie desert — the Rechabites— 
united against the foreign domination ; and 
in Judali, as w'ell as in Israel, prophets 
denouncc'd in the name of Jehovah the 
abuses of the kingdom. Elijah and 
Elisha are such figures. Their followers 
were able to win over Jehu in the 
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northern empire, and with him the 
army, to its side ; and the rebellion of 
]ehu was organised in the name of God 
for the restoration of the empire of 
David. But it failed, as we have seen, 
in the very ])lace where it originated. 
The restoration of David’s cm- 

, . ^ pirc came to nothing, and the 

Jehu ^ 


Failed 


pi re came 
encroachment 


of the religion 
upon the territory of Israel mis- 
carried, Jehu being comjrellcd to abandon 
the attempt. 

The absolute power of the priesthood 
begins with Joasli. (3nce more w(‘ see 
tlie feud betvvedi the people and tlu' 
priestliood, wliic'h now more and more 
iiecame the ruling parly; at (In' same 
time the piT'slhood 
.il>andoned the true 
God, the one God to 
whom men appealed 
as the ])rot(*('t()r of 
their I'ights, in fa\'our 
ol J^aal worshij:) — that 
is to say, they sa('ri- 
tii'cd everything to 
lorms of ritual, since 
tlu‘s(‘ wer(‘ the source 
ol hu ge n'venues, whic'h 
the people had to j)ay. 

The good ’esolutions 
tormerl during the 
jx'iiod of o])position 
were! forgot t(m. 
h)rlh, tluaefore, the 
proj)hets stn'iiuoiisly 
attacked the ])riests, 
although in the' rev 
hellion of Jehu both 
had gone' hand in hand. 

We sei^ this most the prophet jeremiah 

(dearly (kdllied in Amos, From a Michael Augclo frieze ill the Sistine Chapel 
the* first prophet of whom l opious utter- 
ances are extant. His date is tix(‘d by 
the allusion to Assyria, of which little! 
could have been known tlu'ie before 7 
H.c. Amos pi'Oj)liesicd und(!r Ahaz and ni 
his favour, since he tri(*d to cu'eatc! a 
teeling in the northern kingdom in favour 
ol th(! re-establishment of i)avid’s empire. 

Once more, therelore, the name ol (iod 
was used as the rallying-cry of a policy 
which sought to unite Judah and Israel. 

Amos would hear nothing of the God 
of the priesthood ; lie was a man of the 
])eoj)le, and he reproached the ruling 
classes with their sins in burning and 
passionate words wliich th(‘ refonneiv ot 
the Middle Ages gladly employed. 



The same thing holds good of Hosexa, 
whose mission falls not much later, although 
certainly after the annexation of Damascus 
by 'riglath-}hleser — that is, after 7 51 n.c.— 
since lie does not refer to the state whi(di 
up to that time had played so important a 
part in Palestinian affairs. He does not 
indeed inveigh against the ruling classes 
with the bitlernc'ss of Amos, although he 
sees till! c'aiise of the calamity in their sins. 
This is partly due' to the fact that Amos, 
as he (listinclly averred, was no “ jiro- 
lessional proplu't that i.> to say, not one' 
of Ihost' intui who, being (|uasi-d('rvishes 
devo((*d lh(!ii‘ livcv to religious mc'ditation 
and jiublii' oratory, but a lu'rdsinan and 
couiuryman, who had been induced by 
tlu' prc'vailiug distress 
to proclaim his me.s- 
sag(‘ throughout the 
laiul. He therefore laid 
mon‘ stic'ss on the' 
cause* of the! inise‘ri(*s, 
wliie'h he' haet c‘X|H*ii- 
cnce'd in his own 
pe'lson. 

Isaiah, the' ne'xt 
prophe't, stands on a 
higher j)lain. lie! was 
a we‘lb(‘due'ate*d man ; 
he li\e'il at je'iusalem 
ne!ar tin! king’s p(Tson, 
was lamiliai with all 
the' kuowle'dgi! (if that 
(lav, we'll verse'd in 
lite'i'ature his .song> 
sheiw that he! was 
ae'ejuainte'd with l>aby- 
leiuian liteiature! and 
he sur\'e'y('il the! whole! 
politie'al ino\’e‘nie‘nt ot 
the' time*. In bli(*l, he* 
was a st.ile'sman who had re!ache'(l the! 
high('-^t jiinnacle! o! his age*. Feir this 
v('rv rc'ason he* 1 longs to neillie!!* of tin* 
ruling jiartie's, wlu'the'r prie!stly or royal, 
although (l()ubtl(*ss he! was a ine'iube'r e)f 
one ol them by birth. He* stood above* 
tlii'in. His jiolitie'al insight lorcc'd him to 
take* his plac e* as e'ounseillor by 
the* king's sid(', and to warn 
him against rash (!iiterprises. 
Hut when the storm of disasters 
once! burst upon the^ country, lu! (!xhe)rts 
the nation to hold out ; and th(! result 
])roved that he rightly estimat(!d the! 
jiolitical situation. lie' o|)})os(!d the! arro- 
gant elaims (if the j)ri(-*st!y party, and thus 
laid stress on the mis(‘ri(‘s of the jajople ; 

i7«J 


Isaiah 

the 

Statesman 
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l)ut h(i was not a true man of tlie ])co])le, 
since he was rK)t in any s(*nse a partisan. 

The next ])eriod contains no j)rophet 
of iinj)ortance ; for Nahum’s denunciation 
of Niiu^veh, if we arc; iiidi'ed to place him 
under Manasseh, and one; or two utter- 
ances which |)ass under Isaiah’s name 
and may also b{;lon/^' to this a.^e, c'oncern 
, . . only foreiLui policy. It is ex- 

. I prcr^sly statcal in 2 Kinfjjs xxi. 
Prophet ib, that Manas'^ch took strinf^c;nt 
m(Msur(;s a^'ainst the opjiosi- 
tion ; but W(‘ may asMiiiic; that the; passa^^e 
rc;ters to j)roph(‘ts who sjioke in favour 
of thc‘ j)ric‘sthood, whic h had t)c;(Mi dc^jirived 
ol its inllucuu’c*, and not to men of the 
j)(‘:)j)lc‘ ])reachinf.( in the; spirit of Amos. 
On th(‘ contrary, tlu^ p(‘()j)lc; wcmc* probably 
wc‘ll satisti(‘d with tli(‘ nilc* ol Manasseh. 

A stiikinc,' peisonality appcMis at thc‘ 
c lose ol tin* history ol judali in Jeremiah. 
We may comj>aic‘ his attitude on lorc‘i^m 
])olicv with that of Isaiah, lie* was, how- 
c‘V(‘r, a pronouncc'd snpportc'r of thc‘ 
('halda'aii party, a point which c-annot be 
assei ti‘d ol Isaiah as re^^ards Assyria. 
History has shown that he was undoubt- 
c;clly ii|<ht whc‘n he* utt(‘ied warninr^s 
a}.^ainst a brc'ach with Nc‘bucha(lnc*/zar. 
lie* was antaf^^omstic* to the* priestlv j>arty, 
with its l'T^\|)lian traditions, and had in 
coiiM c|neiic(‘ to suite*!' durm.i; the* sic'i^c* ; 
whc'ther justly so, Ironi the* jioint ol view 
ol his e)j)pone*nts, we* will not attc‘!npt to 
discuss. It would be* in ke'e‘j)ini,^ With the* 
\’ie*ws ol his day it lie* hael maiiitaiue*cl 
rc'lations with the* ('hahlaails ; the* tie*at- 
mc*nt whii'h he ree eive*d atte*r the* c ()ncpu*.st 
ol |e*iusale*iu make's ns susj)i*e't sonic* 
suedi c'onduc'l on his part. A completely 
dille'ic'nt spirit lioin that ol the c'arlier 
proj)hets is rewealeel in the* ulte'iaiie'es of 
lereimah. Amos and lh)->ea are deina- 
fj^ojpies, and e\c‘n Kaiah, with the* eye* of 
a slatc'siuan standinj^ above the partic;s, 
has a cle*ar opinion as to the tiiie* causes of 
the national ealaniitv, which cannot be 

Non-worldly ' 'l'’ 

Spirit Assyria. All three wish to 

of Jereminh I”"'’'’ ‘'*1' 

evil te) be* cured onlv when 
the national lile is more healthy. They 
express this beliel in the spirit cjf their age 
by an aj)pc‘al to the will u: (iod, but 
in a formula which really suits the con- 
nection of events : “ Do that which is 

right, according to the will ot God, and 
you will be healed.” In jvaemiah. on the 
other hand, wo find, in contrast to this 
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practical standpoint, a prevalence of the 
redigious, non-worldly spirit, which has 
found its most distinct expre.ssion in the 
tenet of Christianity : “ Seek first the 

kingdom of C]od, and all this will come to 
you of itself.” It is a confusion between 
c'ausc and c;ffect that has made Jeremiah 
as a thinker inferior to his j)redcce.ssors, 
but has also made him the favourite 
jM'ophc't of a religious development which 
sc'eks its salvation in another world. Thc- 
ideal world of seclusion, which offers escajie 
Irom the world of tlc'sh, finds its expres- 
sion in the jirophecy of Jeremialn 

The introduction of Deuteronomy as 
the; Ic'gal code implied the victory of the 
hierandiic al jiarty; it was the codification 
of juiestly rule. Such legislation, which 
was too diametrically opposerl to the 
demands of the real life of the peojih*, 
was of course* c:ertain to meet with manv 
hindraiKc's in ])ractice, and contributed 
largcdv to the cU'struction of the state ; 
luorc'over. its original jiromoters, tlu* 
priests, iorcc;d the* king to revolt from 
ikdiylonia. Hut this code; could have; come 
into j)rc)minc*nce only at a time wlic*ii 
the people no longer lornv.'d 

Deuleronomic 

sc;('t, wliK'h was ready to 
rc'cognise it as their guiding 
j)rinciplc. That which in the turmoil ot 
national life* must have lc;d to the ruin of 
the* j)eo))le could, in the sc;('urity afiordc'd 
by the j)rotection of a j)owc;rful state, be 
lurtlic*!' devc'loped. and, through the feeling 
ol homogeneity with which it tilled tho.M* 
who prolc'Ssed it, might become a factor 
in their economic progress, 'fhe componc'iit 
parts ol the; j)eoplc' of Judah, whic'h had 
Ih'c'ii lc‘d away into captivity in Babylonia, 
were j)rc;ciseiy those which were anti- 
( halda'aii ; tliat is to say, the jiriestly 
party, those who were active supporters of 
Deuteronomy. The rc'st, index-d, had 
remained beiiind in the; country. In this 
way we may explain the fact that the* 
Jewish community, in contrast to so 
many others which had been trans- 
plantc'd by Assyrians or Babylonians, held 
together and jireserved a distinct indi- 
viciuality. They were from the first a 
religious community, and as such they 
were further developed, since by their new 
environment they were thrown more 
together and brought into intimate rela- 
tion one with the other. “Judaism” 
was developed in Babylon, a closely 
united religious bc^-dy in the midst of a 
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great, heterogeneous, and, as they re- 
garded it, foreign })opiilation. 

On the other hand, it was quite inevit- 
able that Judaism should have adopted 
much of the Babylonian culture in the 
atmosjdiere of which it lived. Precisely 
as a Jew living in a modern country 
shares in its intellectual and economic 
growth, and is affected by its intluence, 
so it was the case in Babylonia. Our 
material still remains incom])lete for ascer- 
taining ill any detail how far the sjdiere 
of Jewish religious thought had been 
influeiictd by that of Babylonia, ( ertaiii 
evidence that we do jxissess makes it very 
apjiarent that we cannot estimate' this 
intluence too highly ; some day, jirobably, 
many of the institutions ol Judaism which 
M'cm to be “ Jewish ” will be shown to be 
Babylonian in the sense that much of the 
Mosaic code of U'gislatiem is now ])rove(l, 
by the discoveay of Hammurabi’s ( ode of 
Laws, to have been directly derived 
from Babylonia. What, again, is inori* 
characteristic of the sj)irit of this civilised 
Judaism, humiliated in a manner so 
strongly (ontrastc'd with its |)rid(‘, than 
the jH'nitt'utial psalms, in 
which it iiujilores forgiveness 
from its (iod ? They were 
composed during the exile, 
and were cojiies of similar jiroduclions of 
tlu^ Babylonian intellect. 

Just as Judaism at a hiUir age eagerly 
took part in Hellenistic culture, and 
then in the Araliian, mediccval, and 
modc'ru intellectual inoxenuaits, so it 
tried at this time to turn to its own u^r, 
the; treasures of Babylonian wisdom. A 
striking instance of this is affordeal by 
the author of the Book of King.^, who 
wrote during the exile. He found in Baby- 
lon a perf(*('t(*d system of nu'ords and a 
laboriously exact chronology. The chrono- 
logical sclnmie, for which he found in his 
own documents an insurficient basis, was 
elaborated on the Babylonian model, 
and was thus the; result of calculations 
prepared by the aid of Babylonian 
science. The Jew who lived in Babylon 
a])[)ropriated the stores of Babyh)nian 
knowledge ; he even studied the cuneiform 
documents, and .searclual them for infor- 
mation about his own ])eople. The .same 
spirit, which meets us in the explanation 
of Biblical accounts by the later Jewish 
commentators, was also characteristic 
of the Jews of the exile in elaborating the 
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history of their ancestors. 'Pliey em[)loyed 
chronological calculations, pngiart'd in the 
same s|)irit as tlio.-e of the (diristian 
chronogra pliers, Julius Afriianus, Euse- 
bius, etc. But we nued at the same time 
the characteristic spirit of Judaism, whi'di 
makes itself so promiiK'iil in Josephus. 
There is always the recurring elfort to 
j.. . j)rove Judah to b(' the ('hosen 

IS ory ^ People, both from history ami 

Se accounts of other 

nations. Modern authorities 
are pi'rsuadc'd that not only tlir Jt‘wi^h 
religion, but all the traditions of Judaism 
were devidoped in Itabylonia during 
the exile. 

From this time forward there was iK'ver a 
peopl(‘ of Judah. \\\‘ j)()ss<*ss ii‘w histoiT'al 
facts as to th(' time of tlu‘ (‘\il(‘ ; but, from 
what we ha\e already ascertaiiual, it 
follows that we must jiicture to ourselves 
the role of Judaism during this period 
as having been tlu* sarnie as in latm* times, 
liven tluMi it must ha\'(^ begun to (‘X})and, 
otherwise' w(‘ can hardly ('xj)lain its 
dev(‘loj)ment in the* lollowing eamtiirids ; 
lor such an expansion would hardly ha\(‘ 
been possible ex('ej)t for tin* intelU'ctual 
stimulus providi'd by the' iK'W (‘iivironmeiit 
in Babylon. On tlu' otlu'r hand, the 
closely compae'ted community, spiritually 
united through \\h) rigid organisjition 
give'll it by the' prie^slhood wliic'h was 
ele'ported to P>abylouia, naturally saw its 
lieane in Jer usalem ami the* true' seat e)l the* 
Mod High in the tem|)le* on Meiunt Zion. 
In this eomieM'tion we* notice* the* survival 
ol the iele'a, e)l the* olel national (iod, 
who ee)ulel elvve‘11 e)uly m the* laud ol his 
e)wn pe*:)|)leg and who, since^ the* timi^ e)t 
Heze'kiah, had ehose'u Jerusalem itse*ll 
le)r His eKv(*lling-|)lac(^ 

With the captivity be'gan also the^ in- 
tense longing for a re’turn. SiiK'c this was 
out e)f the e|ue.;stion umk'r a ( hahhean 
suj)re*mae'y, the^ Je;ws e)f P)abylon waite'd 
longingly for the^ saviour who 


Champion 

of 


was el(*stiue*d to bring 


- - . freMalom lre)m tluj hateal yoke. 

Judaism 

are exjn'eissed the hopes, se) otte*n dis- 
appointed, with whie h men lolle^weel the 
vicissitueles e)f lkd)yle)nian history. 'I'lie 
liberator came at last, and the*re were 
real grouruls for reijoie:ing that the 
dominion of Bel and Nebo was broken. 
Cyrus ejccupieel P>abylon, and Judaism was 
now quite certain of its chami)ion. 
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tlu* hif'lilaiids in which the Euph’^atcs 
and 'J'ij^ris have th(‘ir source, and 
which rise to the ncjrtli of Mc'sopotamia and 
its outlyiiif^ mountains, we know little at 
the time when Hal\ylonia still dominated 
the whole luiph rates country and Assyria 
did not exist as an inde})en(lent kini^dom. 
Hut th(! state of things which meets us in 
later times, wIkmi thc! ('ountry lareivtul its 
culture from Assyria, and tlie latter was 
forced to suhdiu* th(' mountain tribes un- 
less it wished to hee'oiiK' their pr(‘y, must 
have' already existc'd in the preM i'din/^ i^t^cs. 
Indc(‘d, if we must assunu' that tlu' terri- 
tory of th(‘ lat(‘r M(‘dian emi)ire had Ihh'U 
the s{‘at of ail organised administration 
ev(‘ii in the earlie'r Hahylonian (‘poch, w(‘ 
may surmise' that Arnn'iiia also had then 
hecomi* uniti'd in a ('eiiain defj^ree, and had 
already ahandoned its priniiti\*e tribal 
orj'anisation under the inllueiice of H)al)y- 
lonian civilisation. Armenia j)rol)al)ly 
stood at that tih.o in iar closer relation 
. . to the Babylonian spill re of ciil- 

and'**' ^ than I'rartu later to Assyria, 

Babylon on a lligluT 

sta^i* ol civilisation than two 
thousand years afterwards. W’e do not 
know what nations or wliat raea's then in- 
habited the mountains on which the Baby- 
lonian repri'sents the' ark of Khasisadra, 
his Noah, to have rested. But we may 
conjecture that the [irosjierity of Me'sopc!- 
tamian civilisation in its widest extent 
dates from a very early j)erioel, and that the* 
last millennium, with which we are better 
acepiainted, alreaely marks a p;reat de'ca- 
deiK'e as compared with the height to 
which it attaiiu'd in e'arlier times. 

The first definite information as to the 
liistory eif these ceiuntries is derived from 
the inscriptiems of the' kings of Assyria, 
from Tiglath-pileser I. onward. Shal- 
nianeser 1. had alreaely made an advance 
into the country between the Euphiate-s 
and I igris teiwarels the highlanels, and by 
jdanting Assyrian ce^lonies there had 
formed a secure tremtier ten' Mesopotamia. 
\\ e may regard the nations which he 'sub- 
jugated there as “ Hittites,’’ as this whole 
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advance was but a continuation of the 
expulsion of the Mitani. The struggle 
was, thercfeire, between Assyrian and 
Ilittite nationalities. 

The country to the east of this-^that is, 
the n'gioii south of Lake Van— was called 
by the Assyrians the Xairi country. Tig- 
lath- [lileser had conducted three expedi- 
tions against it, making Mesopotamia his 
starling point, and advanced as far as tie* 
.sources of the Tigris, where he carved hi; 
('ffigy and engraved an inscription at th.* 
natural tunnel near the .source of the pre- 
.si'iit S('lH'ne-Su. The sfiuthern |)ortion of 
tlu' Nairi country, bounded on the .south 
by the Tigris, was called Kirkhi. Khu- 
bushkia adjoins it on the east. We may 
include its inhabitants in the eastern 
Medo-Klamite group of nations, and may 
conjecture that tlu' Hittites did not en- 
croach on the . district south of Lakt' 
Drumiya. The a.ssumjition that their 
migration as a. whoU^ took place from 
luiro])(' is supported by their settlement 
to tiu' south and west of Lake Van. A 
grou}) advaiK'i'd also to the east of the lake. 
The petty state of Musasir, which we fin I 
nnntioii'd from the eighih to the ninth 
century, seems to have had a pojnilation 
of the “ Urartean ” Hittite group. 

So far as wi' can trace the history of the 
countries now under consideration, they 
meet us first in a condition such as wi* 
might expect after a reci'nt migration of 
uncivilised tribes. There were no large' 
states ; if any such had previously existed, 
they had been destroyed by these or eaiiii*r 
immigrations. Tn the period after Tiglath- 
. . ])ileser 1. the tribes which had 

. advanced into the.se districts 
Aril * ^I'om the north naturally ex- 
panded, and destroyed the ad- 
vantages, in any case not very important, 
which the Assyrians had gained. The dis- 
tricts which vShalmanesor 1. had colonised 
were again seized by the advancing bar- 
barian tribes. Asluirbanipal was therefore 
obliged to secure for Assyria this district, 
which was roughly bounded in the south 
by a line drawn from Amid to Malatia, and 
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to reinforce the old Assyrian colonies. In 
the ninth century Shalmaneser II., when 
he advanced on Armenia, and, starting 
from the Nairi country, which had been 
subjugated by Ashurbanipal, marched 
towards the north, struck the territory of 
King Arame of Urartu, whose dominion 
comprised mainly the district north of 
Lake Van. He was attacked by Assyria 
on the west and south-east of the lake, on 
the southern frontier of his country, some- 
where on the Arsanias in the year 857 n.c. 

For some time very little is lieard of 
Urartu, until, in 883 b.c., towards the end 
of Shalmaneser’s reign, a new expedition 
to that country is mentioned, in which 
Sidiiri, king of Urartu, after crossing the 
Arsanias, is said to hav’e been defeated. 
Two inscriptions of this Siduri liava* been 
found at the foot of 'he fortress of \'an 
which record the erection of buildings by 
him. He styles himself m them Saiduri, 
son of Lutipri, king of Nairi. The in^crij)- 
tions are composed in Assyrian, and e\ en 
the titles of the king are copied from the 
contemporary Assyrian formul<T. Neitlu‘r 
he nor any one of his successors styh's 
. himself king of Urartu— -that 
om pcrha^^»s mert'ly the designa- 

Urartu adopted by the Assyrians 

from the iiamt; of the mother 
country. We may conclude from this 
state of things that the sovereignty of 
this Sarduri (I.) followed a revolution in 
Urartu. Since the royal title is not give n 
to his father, and, on the other hand, 
another king is recorded to have preceded 
him in Urartu, his reign may imply the rise 
of a new tribe among the large number of 
newly immigrated peoples wliich were still 
living in Urartu under their tribal consti- 
tution. vSarduri is the ancestor of the 
royal family, under wliich an important 
emjiire was developed, the most recent of 
all the empires of Hittite origin In it for 
the last time Hittit-cs opposed tlu; Assyrian 
empire with succe.ss. 

The scat of this empire of. Urartu was 
the district along Lake Van. With the 
exception of the southern shore, it 
stretched in an easterly direction as far 
as Musasir, the small state south-west of 
Lake Urumiya, and in a north-easterly 
direction right up to Lake Gok-cha, and 
was therefore watered by the Araxes. We 
can trace from Sarduri onward the suc- 
cession of its kings, chiefly from their 
own inscriptions, up to the Aryan immi- 
gration. Urartu, the natural opponent 
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of Assyria, thus came into contact with 
Babylonian culture. Assyrian influence 
strikes us at once in the character in 
which the kings of Urartu had their inscrip- 
tions written. While Sarduri I. had 
them written in Assyrian, his successors 
employed the vernacular, but in an 
alphabet which had been adapted, not 
from the Babylonian, hut from 
the A.ssyriaii form of writing. 
They were imitators of the 
Assyrians even in their titles. 
We know little of the new' royal family 
or of its ])lace of origin. We find in 
after tinu's Tusjia, or 'J'uruspa, in the 
district of Biaina, the modern Van, tlu' 
cajiital of the empire'. It does not ajipear 
to liav(' been the original home of the 
royal family. A somew'hal mutilate'd 
iiiscri|)li()ii serins te) recorel that Biaina 
hael a king ol its e)wai even under Ispuinis ; 
ill any e‘ase‘, wr may irgarel him as an 
under-king ov teiidal leird of a elislriet. 
We may conclude that the emj)ire was 
forme'd by the' suhjugatieiii eif se])arate 
chiefs and |)iinces, and that the kings 
we're snj)p()rte‘d in the ])re)ce\ss by a strong 
dynastic, ceaitral powvr. By the annexa- 
tion of the' elistrict of Biaina the^y came' 
iiite) possessiem of Tuspa. This elistrie-t 
cannot have be'e n subehu'e! feir the; hist 
time' by Isjniinis. Sarduri 1 . had alreaely 
built at Van. 

1 'he succe'sse)!* of Sareluri was Isjiuinis, 
a ce)nte'm['f)iary of Shamshi-Aelad, whose 
general, Mutarris-Ashur, e'lie'ountere'd him 
e)!! an e-xpe'dilion te) Nairi. 'riieiice the 
n 'W empire was e'xte'iideel further towards 
the se)uth - that is, inte) the' re'gie)ns whie*h 
the' Assyrians had traveaseel or seizeel. 
Isj)uinis aeloj)te'el his son Me-nnas as e'.o- 
re'geiit. Owing to this fact, nost e)f the 
inscriptions of this time bear die name's e)f 
both the'se rulers. As an e'xajuple we may 
cite the inscription in the pass of Kelishin, 
a sort of be)uiidary steme set uj) in the 
district taken from Assyria, recording 
_ . the acepiisition of the Biaina 

Extensions Jnsya, whie h 

henceforth served as the capital. 
The. successor of Menuas was 
Argistis L, who did most for the extensie)n 
of the empire. He was contemjiorary with 
Shalmaneser III. and Ashur-daii in A.ssyria, 
and the numerous camj)aigns against 
Urartu under the former, in combination 
with the condition of the country at a later 
time, show that Assyria was obliged to 
act on the defensive against the attacks 
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of Argistis. R(m:oi(Is of victories by 
Argistis w(‘re recorded in eight lai'ge 
panels upon llui rocks of tlu‘ fortress 

Van - the longest IJrartc'aii inscription 
whi('h we poss(‘ss. d hey contain a report 
of successes against Assyria, and of a 
conquest ot tliose regions which the 
Assyrians designated as the* Nairi country. 

There is a further mention of 
Urartu places as far flistant as Meli- 
.K T w that is, of districts which 

* * * * had already stood in tlu* fixed 

r(?lation of vassals to Assyria. During 
the jMM'iod anteiior to 'riglath-pileser 
IV., Sarduri II., the son of Argistis, 
who eiK'i'oac'hed further towards Syria, 
was th(‘ support of all tin* states in the* 
east and wist whii h atteinj)ted to revolt 
tioin Assyria. Whili* he I'Xteiided his 
inllueiice as tar as Ai pad, hi* drovi' Urartu 
out ot Svria and linally attai'ked that 
'ountry itselt. kAen if this diaiotis an 
actual decliiu' ol the political power <►! 
Urartu and of all the kindred nations 
which U'ant ujx)!! it. yet, leg.irdial Irom 
an (‘thnologiial standpoint, the risult ol 
the Uiaitean advance must 1 h‘ noted as 
an 1‘xpansion ol the kindical tribis and a 
ridrogi'issioii ot the Seinilii' jiopulation in 
till' cinintriis fartlust to the north. d'h(‘ 
distrii'ts hi'tweim the UppiM' d'lgiis and 
the huiilirates, wliiidi Shalmaii sei I. had 
(H'cupit'd with A.ssyrian (olonists, wvir 
onc.e more lost, and thiMr As.syrian j)Oj)U- 
lation was disjuMsed, until under hsar- 
haddon we find that a tiiial attemiit was 
made to iiM)('cui)y them with Assyiiaiis. 

In Saigon’s 1 eign, his successor, Kiisas I.. 
attemj)t(‘d a new attemjit on Assyiia, 
where the ii'volulion and the (diange ot 
kings in y ^2 u.c. si'cnu'd to lurnish him 
with a favourable oi)i)ortimity. Hut lug 
too, failed, uiiil in despair lu* ('ommitti'd 
suicidi' in 714 n.c. Tin* luiwer of Urartu 
was broken by his oviMlhrow. At tlu' 
same time, uiuk'r Argistis II., an attack 
was made Irom the north by Aryans. 
,, riu' ri'ports of Assyrian govei nors 

Power northern tnuitier m the 

Broken betwei'ii 710 and 705 n.C. 

announce that heavy defeats were 
inllicted on Urartu by the Aryan tribes. 
These wild incomers liyetl tor a time on 
the borders of Urartu and within its 
territory until, pushed forward by their 
neighbours on the east, the Ashkuza, and 
by other tribes whii'h were pressing 
on, they moyed further westward and 
oyerran the whole of Asia Minor This 
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took })hice between 670 an I 660 b.c. 
under one of the succe.ssors of Argistis II. ; 
that is to say, under Kusas IT., Erimenas, 
or Rusas III. 

Only one episode in the period ot 
Rusas III., the contemiiorary of Esar- 
hachlon and Ashurbanipal, is recorded in 
detail. In the year 674 b.c. Esarhaddon 
records an expedition which he undertook 
against the country of Shupria in order to 
subdue a chief, without doubt of Urartean 
stock. Idle latter, calculating already on 
th(‘ confusion cau.sed by the advance ot 
the (dmmerians, had atti'inptcvi in the 
imiviMsal disordi'r to found an independi'iit 
stale of his own. He was aided by fugitives 
both from Assyria and Urartu, whom lie 
a.ssiduously attracted to his country. 
All till* demands of Esarhaddon and 
of Rusas tlmt he should surrender theii 
subjects weri‘ rejected, so that Esar- 
haddon finally found himself ('omjx'llcd 
to takt‘ mi'asures against him. Oiii'r 
mor(‘ (h(‘ fortressiss of the country wi-rc' 
occupiial l)y Assyrian colonists, in order 
to lorm an Assyrian provinci*. We must 
no longiM ri'gard these colonists as 
lorming an actual Assyiiaii 
iioiailation, but rather as consist- 
. . mg ot tonagners who were tians- 

ssyria thither from other con- 

(juered districts. A very few years after- 
wards, in f)()8 or b ()7 B.c., the same chiel 
-or another ot the same country —in 
conjunction with th(‘ Cimmerians, at- 
tempted a sudden attack on the new 
provincig l)ut was kilkal in doing so. It 
is noteworthy throughout the whole affair 
how Assyiia and Urartu were for once 
brought togv-lher by a common peril. 

The last king of lhartu was jirobably 
Sarduri HI., who voluntarily submitted 
to Ashurbauipal in order to obtain 
assistanci' from him against the Aryan 
tribes. 

We do not know whether before this an 
Aryan chief had raised himself to the 
throne of the Urartean empire, or whether 
(he empire was only ended by the Medes. 
li we reflect, however, on the develop- 
ment of the power of the Ashkuza in the 
interval, we can hardly assume that 
these allies ot A.ssyria had not already 
established themselves firmly in this 
region. The whole population began to 
blend with the Aryan immigrants, and the 
Armenian people thus came into existence. 

Hugo Winx-kler 
Leonard W. King 
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ITS HISTORY BEFORE THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 


T HK great jx^ninsnla project iiig from the 
Asiatic continent towards the W(‘st 
lias been called Asia Minor (i) ficKpa'Atria) 
since ancient times. It is di\ided from 
Syria and rvIeso])otamia on the south ami 
the south-east by tlie Taurus range and 
its north-wt'st(‘rn ('ontinuation, tlu' Anti- 
taurus. On the north-east tlu; rang(' of tlu‘ 
Parvadres, which follows the south shore 
of the Black Sia, and on th- east tlu‘ 
whole Armenian highlands along the u|)p(‘r 
('ours(‘ of th(‘ Ku])h!'ati‘s, se])arat(‘ it fi‘om 
the ( aucasiis region. On tlu‘ north th(‘ 
boundary is the Pl.K'k S('a, on the wi‘st 
tlu‘ .h.gi'aii. For tlu' most jiart, Asia Minor 
('onsists of a largi' elevaUal ])lalc*au, 
.strt'tidung from the Taurus .Mountains to 
the mountains running along the soutluMU 
('oast of the Iflack Sea, Only in the west 
th(‘re exti'iid fertile, well-waten‘d |)lains 
b(‘tw(‘(‘n th(‘ de('j)l\ -indeiitecl s(‘ab()ard, 
full of bays and harbours, 
and the various ranges on the 
° ^ coast, which form, as it were, 

the ])assag(‘ to tlu* tableland. 
In th(^ north the coast of Asia Minor 
ajiproaches within a lew miles of luirojHg 
from which it is s(‘j)arated only by the 
narrow' straits of the Bos})horus and tlu* 
Hell(‘S])ont, w'hile further ^outluvard ihr. 
numerous islands of evta y si/e form a .sort 
ot bridge across to H(*llas, Jn fact, from onh 
point of viewg the .T'gi'an coast and islands 
of Asia Minor r(?aJly form ])art of Hellas, 
from which they now'ise differ in g(0- 
gra])hical featuH's or in j)Oj)ulation. Thus 
Asia Minor forms a connecting-link be- 
tw(‘('n Asia and Kuropig and is influenced 
by both in its historical develojauent ; 
but as geographically it does not form a 
perfect unit, it has never attained political 
or national indej)end(mce. 

We meet here from the very first a large 
number of different tribes. The M^eonians 
and Lydians dwelt in the country watered 
by the Her inns ; they were bounded on 
the south first by the Carians and then by 


the Lycians. In the gorges and valh'ys 
of tlu‘ wesU'i n Taurus and its spurs liv(‘d 
the Milyag Solymi, and (‘specially tlu* 
Pisidians and Isaiirians. 'fhe ('ilicians 

poss(‘ssed tlu* main range of tluvsi* moun- 
tains with tlu* southern ridges, wliiU* 
XK A • LiM>padocians and Lycaonians 

had occu})ied tlu* tableland 

Peoples northward of the T'aiirus. 

Notwithstanding our extrenu'Iy 

scanty knowledge* of tlu* (*arli(*st times, we* 
(‘an noti(‘t‘ some shifting of j)oj)uIation in 
this nu*dl(‘y of p(*oples. Thus the name of the 
(*aj)j)ado('ians aiul ('a j)j)ado(‘ia (U'curs first 
in tlu* P(*rsian (*ra ; Ix'fore* that time tlu*S(^ 
H'gions as far as tlu* 'faurus w'(‘r(‘ held by 
'ribar(‘ni and Mos('hi, whom wc rediscover 
lat(*r as small trilH*s in the mountains on 
tlu* ('oast of Pontus. and still c‘aiii(*r flu* 
Klu*ta, or llittite's, had d(‘S('(*nd(*d heiue 
into Xorllu'in Syria. But, tak(‘n all 
in all, tiu'se* nations always inhabit(*d 
tlu* same tc'rritory and stand out in 
sharp contrast to the Thracian and (ir(*(*k 
tribes, who are* known to hav(* b('(‘n 
immigrants, 'fhey must ther(*lor(* In* 
r(*ckoiu*d as autochthonous. d'lu* close 
r(*Iationshij) b(‘tw(*en the tribes is ])rov(*d 
most ('on('lusiv(*ly by similarity in lan- 
guage*. In tlu* whoh* district inhabited 

by them th(*r(; an* vi'iy nunu'rous names 
of jilaces ending in “ ssos ” and “ nda 
- 'r(*rmessos, Sagalassos ; (hhioanda, Lar- 
anda and many nanu*s of p(*rsons agn‘e- 
ing in roots and (*ndings. 

luH'merly attempts were made to assign 
tlu* nations in Asia Minor partly to tlu* 
Semitic' and partly to the 
Aryan stoc'k, but tlu* convic - 
^ tion has gradually gain(‘d 

on- ryan d(*aling W'itll 

lh(i inhabitants of Asia Minor we have 
to deal with a distinct race. The pcuiides 
of Inner Asia Minor were probably dis- 
tinct in race and language from tlu^ 

inhabitants of the west and south coasts, 
wdio were no doubt of the dolichocejihalic 
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‘‘ Mcflilcrnmeaii ” type of Scagi, like the 
earliest Italian^, and Lgyptians, 

while the p(.*oi)les of llu- iniKM* highlands 
seenn to have Ix'eii hraehyeephalic', likr^ 
the modern Kurds. As tlu>e “ auto(di- 
thonoiis " inhabitants wvn; pe(ailiar in 
race, so also their religious ideas bear a 
( haracteristic stamj) ol th('ir own. 

(diaracteristie of many tribes in Asia 
Minor is (he worship (jf the great Mother 
of th(^ (jods, Ma, or Aminas, a nature 
gofldess, who has luM* seat on the moun- 
tain-tops and takes many titli*s irom them, 
siK'h as Dindymeiie Idaia, Sijiylene, 
('yb(‘l<^ ; from her pro- 
ceed all growth and 
d(‘(’ay in nature, as 
wi'll as all civilisation. 

She is t he pr(jte(dn*ss 
of city walls and 
gat(‘s, and wears. 
theu“lor(‘, tlui mural 
f rown. I II her honour 
l(‘asts wer(‘ cc‘l(‘brated 
with wild revelry, 
wit h daiK'e and crasli- 
mg musi(', and in Ium' 
servi(H‘ priests gaslu'd 
thcMr bodi(‘s, and 
maidens prostitutc'd 
lluMiisi'lves. In tlu* 
great centres of the 
w o r s h i p of t h e 
Mollu‘i‘ of the (iods 
(here well' nmiK'rous 
jiriests ;ind an i‘(pial 
number of sacn,‘d 
slave's. 

!V('uliar also to 
this (Mitin* district 
.iri' the colossal rock- 
hewn reliefs, whic h 
agree in style, as 
well as in the fact 
that the tigures (heic'on rc‘j)rc‘si‘nted wear 
mostly the same costume -namely, a high- 
peaked cap, short tunicc and higli-pointed 
l)()ots. ddii'y are found spread over a 
legion extcuiding from the north slopes 
ot the Taurus and the Pisidian lakes to 
the Halys on the one side and as far as 
tlie Aegean Sea on the other side. The 
(igiire carved in the living rock near 
Smyrna, representing a warrior with 
spear and bow, was lamous even in anti- 
quity. and was ascribed to Sesostris 
Lsee page 1710J. At the present day in 
Boghaz-Koi and the neighbouring Oyuk, 
on the right bank of the Halys. directly 
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.scnith of Sinope, and east of Ancyra, in 
a district called Pteria in antiquity, the 
remains of old city walls and the founda- 
tions of large palaces have been discovered, 
clearly the centre of an ancient civilisa- 
tion |.sec page 1725]. In Boghaz-Koi, out- 
side the w'alls, an almost rectangular 
courtyard was cut in the rocks, the walls 
of which are covered with reliefs. In one 
place a long procession of men is on the 
march ; in another place our attention is 
fixed on a group of seven gods, who stand 
not on the ground, but on beasts or the 
tops of mountains, or, in one cast, on the 
necks of two men. 
The costume which 
we described above 
belongs to these 
figures, too ; but, un- 
fortunately, up till 
now the hieroglyphic' 
signs accompanying 
the figures have not 
been deciphered. It 
has long been recog- 
nised that thcs(‘ 
monuments, both in 
style and in the 
manner of inscrij)- 
tion, are very closely 
conncctefl with those 
which have been dis- 
covered in North 
Syria ; and we are 
now justified in re- 
garding them as 
relics of a Hittite 
domination. 

Jn contrast to Hit- 
tite peoples, which 
may be called the 
peoples of Asia Minor 
in the proiier sense, 
since as far as our 
knowledge goes they were always settled 
there, we find in the north-west and on the 
entire wTst coast such tribes as evidently 
were not indigenous to Asia Minor, lo 
these belong, in the first place, the 
Aryan Thracian tribes, who crossed from 
their European mother country over the 
Bosphorus and Hellespont and pressed 
on from the regions which skirt these 
straits gradually eastward. This im- 
migration did not certainly take place at 
any one time ; in the course of a long 
period new bands kept coming into 
Asia Minor from Thrace, driven either 
by the scarcity of food, resulting from 



THE MOTHER GODDESS OF ASIA MINOR 
The worship of Ma, the Mother of the Gods, was char- 
acteristic of ui.-iny of the tribes of ancient Asia Minor. 
Tins picture is from a rock-hewn relief in Cappadocia. 
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over-poiHilation, or by the onward jn'os- 
sLire of tribes from the north and west. 

d'he Thracians, Phrygians, and Mysians 
seem to have been racially Slavs.' 'I'he 
name of the Phrygian sujireme god 
Hagaios — also called Papas, or“ father”— 
is nothing but the Slav /;og//, “god.” The 
rhracian Zalmoxis or Zamolxis, men- 
tioned by Herodotus, is an earth-god 
whose name is the same as the Slav word 
:emlya, “ earth,” which again occurs in 
the name of the Thracian goddess Scmele. 
Men, the moon-god, is Aryan enough also, 
and so, no dcmbt, is Osogo, another 
Phrygian deity. 

The worship of Sal)azius was universal 
among the Thracians of Europe and Asia 


We may also \'enture to point out that 
the method of burial in large earthen 
mounds, or barrows, seems to have been 
customary on both shores of the Propontis. 
From the exploration of such barrows 
the astonishing fact has been brought to 
light that their construction is identical. 
They consist of several layers — beds of 
ashes and burnt earth, containing earthen 
vessels, animal bones and sherds alterna- 
ting with thick strata of earth and broken 
stone. This method of interment agrees 
with that which Herodotus describes as 
Thracian. 

The later Trojans, wlu) inhabited the 
country along the IVopontis on the north 
slo})es of the Ida range, belong to this 
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A CENTRE OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT ASIA MINOR 
kjmaiiis of the city of Pteria, in Cappadocia. The ruins of the city walls and palace foundations can be clearly seen. 


Minor. He is familiar to us in the (ireek 
lorm of Dionysus, a divinity who rules 
all animate nature. He was rejiresented 
a< awake in summer and asleep in winter: 
and, accordingly, the awakening of life 
in s])ring was. crdebrated with orgiastic 
feasts, while the death of Nature w^as 
deplored with wild grief. Many ill -directed 
speculations have credited this deity with 
Semitic characteristics, and he is sup])osed 
often to have been of Phoenician origin. 
As a matter of fact, how^ever, 'there is 
nothing whatever that is Semitic about 
Dionysus; and it is very evident that 
he was an Aryan deity of Nature, of 
Nature’s gift of grapes and wine, and of 
the divine drunkenness which results from 
its consumption. 


Idirygo-Thrac'ian group. If the different 
layers or towns discov( red by Schli(nnann 
at Troy really belong to one and the 
same ]X)j)ulation, they must have immi- 
grated at a very early cjioch, ])robably as 
(;arly as gooo h.c. Ihit it is more ]irobable 
that the Trojans of the first six cities of 
Troy were of the ancitmt ” Mediterranean ” 
stock of the /l^gean, like the Minoan 
Cretans. The Trojans, though they hardly 
appear elsewhere in history, are familiar 
to everyone through the Homeric poems, 
in which their long war with the Greeks 
and the final destruction of their city 
are told. Even if the fact itself cannot 
be disputed that a splendid capital was 
destroyed by Agamemnon, king .of 
Mycenne, and his followers, yet it is an 
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isolated event, which can hardly be where Poseidon was worshipped. The 
brought into a strict historical connection ; most advanced post towards the west 
except in so far as the ligyptian records was Magnesia on the Mseander. Later 
show us that during the “ Mycemean ” in point of time was the settlement of 
period the tribes of the /P.gean were in the* Dorians, who pressed forward from 
a state; of gr(‘at restlessness, and that Crete and the Southern Cyclades, which 
tribes of Mysians, Lyc ians, and Achaians they had i)rcviously occupied, to the two 
even crosscnl the sea to attack Egypt, great island outposts of Asia Minor, Cos 
The li'gend of the siege of and Rhodes, and then to the widely 
Siege some jutting promontories of the mainland 

real (‘xjiedition of this kiml itself, Cnidos and Halicarnassus. The 
undertak(‘ii by a Mycen.ean con- league of these Dorian towns had its 
lederacy against the j)(*oj)l(‘ of Troy. religious centre in the sanctuary of the 

According as tlu; main body of the Triopian A])ollo. \ 

Greek emigrants cam(.' trom Northern, The oldest historical information as to 
Ce ntral, or SouthcMn (in'e('e, the more Asia Minor is to be found in the Egyptian 
northi!!!! or tlie moia; southern regions monuments, and dates back to the time 
of the. coast of Asia Minor were their of the twelfth dynasty, about 2000 I 3 .c., 
goal. (iradually, after centuries of when we find the first mention of the 
struggles, lh(‘ land was w'on from the Kheta, or Hittites. Then we hear of an 
aboriginal inhabitants. At last nourishing invasion of Mesopotamia by the Khatti, 
and |)ow(‘rful communities were lormcal who are the same people. They took 
oiit of what w'ete c(‘rtainly small settle- Habylon in the reign of Samsuditana, 
nuuits at tirst. and probably it was by their agency that 

'Hie process of (olonisat ion probably had the dynasty of Hammurabi came to an 
begun even in the MytH'uaan period. The (uid. This was, however, merely a raid, 
nanu* Yevanna has i)een sujjposed to be In Egyptian monuments of the eighteenth 
given on tlu‘ |{gyptian monuments to dynasty we find various men- 

soine auxiliaiies of the Kluda (tlu‘ Egyp- . t ions of the coasts and peoples 

tian nanu* lor tlu* Hittites); and it lias Asia^Minor Minor. Then, in the 

bei'ii ('oiK'luded that this name is identical Tell el-Amarna period, about 

with that of the lonians. Hut there is no 1400 H.c., w'e discover in the country 
proof that real (ireeks (‘xisted in (ireece ati(‘rw’ards called Comniagene or Cap[)a- 
in the thirtivnth century H.(\, so that w’e docia the Kheta, who jiressed victoriously 
should hardly expt'ct to tind lonians southward and planted themselves firmly 
nu’iitioned then; but Ionian art show's in North Syria. Ramses II., king of 
so strongly a survival of Mycemean Egypt, waged a long and bitterly con- 
tradition that w'(‘ mav well place the tested war against them, and in the er^d 
Ionian immigration at the end of that the kingdom of the Kheta won recognition 
period, about tlu* eleventh century as a sovereign ])ow'er. But this kingdom, 
H.(\ 'Phe chii'l goal of tlu* emigrants which held its own against the Pharaohs, 
from Northern (Ireetx* was the island of and extended northward and southward 
L(‘sbos, Irom which tlu* 'Peuthranian and into the upper valley of the Orontes, soon 
Lydian coast was colonised. Pitaiu*, broke up into many small states, .several 
hJaia, (irynit)n, Myrina, Kyme, Aigai, of w'hich w'ere traceable in North Syria 
Temnos, and Smyrna on the .southern, as late as the eighth century, and were 
and Magnesia on the northern, foot of subjugated only by the Assyrians. When 
Immigrants Sipylos an* Greek towns, the Kheta fought against Ramses 11 . 

from ”diabitants ot all this dis- they w'ere allied with the “ Princes of all 

Greece regarded themselves as Lands,” who marched to their aid with 

belonging to one stock, and troops: thus we come to hear of the 
called themselves d^olians. Different nations of the Lukki, Dardeni, Masa, 
race.s from ( enb al Greece occuiued the Ariunna, Pidasa, and Kalakisha, of whom 
Lydian and Parian coast fro m the mouth we may take the Lukki to be Lycians; 
of the Hermus to the peninsula of Miletus, the Dardeni, Dardani ; Ariunna, Oroanda; 
and here the name ” lonians ” w'as fixed the Kalakisha, probably Cilicians ; the 
upon the (ireek .settlers, who entered into Masa, Mysians ; and the Pidasa, either 
a close alliance, and became a united Pisidians or Leleges — whose capital was 
state witli its religious centre at Panioiiion, Pedasa. Under the Pharaoh Meneptali, soon 
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after 12^ B.C., there appeared on the 
west frontier of Pharaoh’s kingdom, to- 
gether with the Libyans, certain “ nations 
from the countries of the Sea,” and these 
were annihilated in a bloody l)attle there. 
Besides the Lukki, who are already known 
to us, the Akaiwasha or Achaians, the 
Turusha or Tyrrhenes of Asia Minor or 
Tylissians of Crete (?), the Shardana or 
Sardinians from the island of Sardinia (?), 
and Shakalesha, or Sagalassians, took part 
in this expedition. It is to be noted 
that Professor Petrie’^ theory, according 
to which these tribes were not Greeks 
or Ileliens but Kabyles from the 
north coast of Africa, is not generally 
accepted. Under Ramses III., al^out 
1200 B.C., the like incidents recurred. 
Partly in large, open rowing-boats 


the name of the city of A.xos, and that 
of the Zakka^a quite possibly stiU 
survives in that of the modern village of 
Zakro. The peculiar terminations, -sha 
and -na, of many of their names are no bar 
to these identifications ; they have been 
satisfactorily explained as ethnic termina- 
tions, -azi and -hna in Lycian. It is thus 
evident that most of these names, whether 
belonging to peoj)les of Asia Minor or not, 
came to the Egyptians through the 
medium of a Ian piage of Asia Minor which 
was known to them, probably Hittite. 
The felt helmet, adorned with feathers, 
which was worn by some of them — a dress 
which Herodotus ascribes to the Lycians — 
proves not only their intimate connection 
with each other, but also their cemnection 
with the peoples of South-west Asia Minor. 
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THE RUDE ART OF THE EARLY PEOPLES OF ASIA MINOR 
A rock-hewn relief in a ravine in Pteria, showing a procession of priests and votaries. 


by sea, ])artly in ox-waggons overland 
through Syria, came an expedition of the 
Piilesti, Zakkara, Shakalesha, Danona, and 
Uashasha, who were likewise annihilated 
( n Ian 1 and sea... Of the two last-men- 
tioned groups, the Akaiwasha, Danona, 
and possibly the Shardana, were not 
natives of Asia Minor ; of the others, the 
Lukki, Lycians, and the Shakalesha cer- 
tainly were such, and so, possibly, were 
the Turusha, while the Pulesti, wdio are 
the Philistines of the Bible, the Uashasha, 
and the Zakkara were probably Cretans. 

All tradition points to the ('retan 
origin of the Philistines, whose first 
settlement in Palestine probably occurred 
at this time ; while the name of the 
Uashasha was probably preserved in 


The enterprise of the Hittites in making 
conquests outside the borders of the 
j)eninsula and founding a kingdom there, 
gave the example to the peopk‘ of 
Asia Minor. All the kingdoms which 
were established on this model were 
restricted to the more or less limited 
confines of the peninsula itself. It was 
only Mithradates the Great who united 
with his ancestral kingdom a great part of 
the north coast of the Black Sea. The 
attacks made by the ” maritime nations,” 
the Lukki and their allies, on Egypt were 
almost typical of the whole south-west 
coast of Asia Minor, where Carians. Pisi- 
dians, and Cilicians were for centuries 
notorious for piracy and privateering, even 
though we hear nothing further of the 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY BY AGAMEMNON OF MYCENi^E 


ThouKli the Trojai)s are lainiliar throujfh the Homeric poeins they do not play an important part in history, and the account 
of thf? siegL ofTroy is a legend based oji a Myceiii'ean tribal expedition. From the picture by Pierre Cornelius at Munich. 


(‘xjH'ditions 

whicli tlu‘ liind icsisttMl cilec- 

tivcly only l)y ('idlin;^^ out all its Ioitcn. 

In carliiM' tiim s no ('ouiitiy on (lit* penin- 
sula ol Asia .Minor p!a\(‘d so prominent a 
part as Lydia, thoiieji it is true that in the 
le^'iids Phry^^ia an 1 ht‘r kin.;s also en)oy(‘d 
a ('eitain j)romin(‘ne(‘. In IMiiw^ia a .\lidas 
Midas <iordius ifi^^ned alter- 

iiately, agricult iin* was early 

Phrygia h> 

ha\‘t‘ ('arriet giaiiis ot wheat into 

h(‘ mouth ol the c Miil<is, an 1 thus 
to have toielold his lutuie wealtli ; and, 
consi‘(|uent!y, his wealth is rejiresented 
as (he Iruit ol tillage, d liis close coiinet'- 
tion ol llu‘ Phrygian kings witli agiicullure 
linds its e.\j)ressi()n in the story that the 
dt‘ity of the country. Lit verses, who coni- 
p(‘U‘s with the i\'aj)ers an 1 se.ourgi's the 
idlers, is givi'ii to Midas as a son ; Midas 
is said also to have discovered (he ilutirs 
usi‘d in tlie worshij) of tlu' .Mother of (rods, 
whose introduction into Phrvgia is re- 
lerivd hack to him, since the idirygians, 
like all Tiiracians, jnirticularly loved ami 
eagerly i)ractised music. Ihit real his- 
torical knowledge (d tliem is absolutely 
non-(‘\ish‘nl. It is only alter the rise of 
till' Lydian kingdom that thesouices begin 
to well up more co})iuusly and more 
ch‘arly ; than first we sta. d on more or 
le.ss ceitain historical ground. 

Like the Phrygians, the ruling race, at 
any rate in Lydia, was of Thracuin. and so 
of Aryan origin. The first royal house 
r iling over Lydia, the Atyadre, is quite 
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mythical, ddien follow kings of the race 
ol the lleraclida*, and of tliesi' we know 
little* more* than that they are sii])j)oseel to 
have reigned 505 ye'ars. During the* cen- 
tury immediately ])re‘ee*ding tlieir fall the 
names of ji\'e eir six kings have come de)vvn 
to ns— that is, Alyatle‘s, Kadys, Ardys, 
Me‘le‘s, Myrsos. and Kaiidaiile's. Tlie' last 
name* nu'ant in Lydian, eir Mieonian. 
“ Dog-si rangle*r.” 

.More* important than these names and 
the ste)ries e)f the nuirde*!* of the one and ol 
the* siK'e'ession of the other, is the fact that 
Lyilia at this time, as also later, was a 
h*iidal state, and that under the* sox ereigns 
nunie*roiis Ie)rels ruled in the* country, who 
were* the enviieis of the se)ij to whom the 
country ])o|)nlati()n stood in the position 
e)l seris. And since it is expressly tedd us 
that e)ne of the'se lorels was conceeled im- 
munity from taxation fe)r his districx as a 
H'warel for his e:o-o])eration in raising 
Arelys to the throne, we may reasonably 
concluele from this that the oth(‘r lords 
had to ])ay tribute. Besides this, they had 
^ not all the same rank ; one of 

a Vcudal '■^toe:>d next to tlie king and 

State regent in case of the 

death or disability of the king, 
and usually lield an office like that of the 
Frankish mayor of the palace, while some 
others composed a sort of court under the 
otficial title of “ Friends of the King.” 

In the highly-coloured romances of 
Lydian history which have come down 
to us through the Greeks, traders often 
appear, together with innkeci^ers ; and 
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the Lydians are spoken of as the first 
pcoj)le who coined money and who were 
retail merchants and pedlars. Since they 
were cut oft from the coast by the (jieek 
towns, their trade was an overland trade. 
From Sardis the wares of the East rea('hed 
the sea, passing through tlie hands of the 
(i reeks. An important industry grew up 
in Lydia at an early date. 

Skilfully- wrought fabrics 
ii n d brill i a n t ly - c olou re d 

garments were made on 
the looms of the weavers 
and in the dyers’ shops, 
and all sorts of ornaments 
were found in the work- 
shops of the goldsmiths 
and silversmiths. In Sar- 
dis, and (‘veil in the other 
towns, which were of small 
importance as ('om])an*d 
with the ca})ital, there 
lesided a trading and 
manufacturing pojiulation 
about whose political rights 
W(‘ havci no sjx'cial inforina- 
tion. They could be suni- 
moiK'd by the king, under 
exceptional circumstances, to a ])opular 
assembly and be asked for their opinion. 

It is worthy ot notice that King Ardys 
is renowned for tlu care he devott‘d to 
the army. He i^ said to lia\'(‘ laisc'd 
his cavalry forc(.‘S to 30,000 men, and 
in lat(‘r linu's the Lydian (Rivalry ])rov(‘d 
tormidable to their foes. A new cua 
in the' history of Lydia ojiens with (iyges. 


According to thci legends handed down Irom 
antiquity, Gyges was originally either a 
royal spearman, like Artaxerxes, the* first 
Sassanid, or a shcjiherd, like King David ; 
this thoroughly corresponds to the ideas 
of the Eastern nations, who like to raise 
the ancestors of the kingly families from 
the dust to the highest human power. 


In reality he sprang from the lordly race 
of the i\Icrmnadje, a ]X)werful faniily in 
the country. His father, Daskybs, lived 
in voluntary exile at Sinoix\ Thence 
Gygi's, at the age of eighteen, was ivcalled 
to the court at Sardis, and scxin, as the 
recognised favourite of the king, was 
nominated his mayor of the ]>alac(‘." Hy a 


c'ourt r(‘\'olulion, in which the* last 
Kandaules med his dc'ath, (iygc's won th(‘ 
hand ol tlu‘ royal widow, and with it the 
crown, and delc'iided it su('C(‘ssfully in 
battle* in ()Hy n.c'. W’ith Gyges begins a 
new policy of the Lydian kings - a polie\ 
ol c'oiUjuests, oi which the* (irc‘ek 
coast towns wc'H* tla* ultimate objc'ct. 
the towns ol .Eolis, with the* ('xcc*))- 
tion ol Mitylene, were agricultural 
towns and had attainc^d no 
iinportaiK'e, tlic‘ Ionian towns, 
thanks to the fertility of theii 
lerrit(jry, thi^ (‘xca'llc'iicc* of their 
]x)sition, and the activity of their 
citiz(“ns, had develc)j)(‘d into im]xjr- 
tant centres of trade and industry, 
'f hrongh IPhcur c lose track* connec - 
tion with the Fhcenicians and the 
Lydians, who, as we have seen, 
were in control of the overland 
trade with the East, they became 
emporiums for Oriental wares, 
which th(*y sent on further west, togedher 
with the ])roducts of their own labour. 
Gyges now attackcKl tlu‘se Ionian towns. 
While Miletus and Smyrna warded off 
his attack, and the spearmen of Smyrna 
actually overcame the Lydian cavalry, 
Colophon, which was renowned for its 
great riches, •was subdued. Even the 
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THE SUPPOSED TOMB OF MIDAS, KING OF PHRYGIA 
A striking iiionumoiit associated with the natne ol a king whose history is largely 
ythical. The “tomb” is cut in the solid rock nnd is about feet high. 



TUMULUS OF ALYATTES. KING OF LYDIA 
Illustrating the ancient method of burial in large mounds made 
up of layers of ashes, earth, and stone. Alyattes was one of the 
greatest kings of Lydia, .and freed Asia Minor from the Cimmerians. 
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RUINS OF SARDIS, THE CAPITAL OF ANCIENT LYDIA 
In e.Trly times no country played so prominent a part in Asia Minor as the kingdom of Lydia 


'I'roiKl iiu(l(‘r Lydian domination, 

(iyges sliowod Ins snrriNsors tho way, hnt 
lu' did not hiinsolf ])r()('cfd to lurthor 
att(‘m])ts in tliis dirtH'tion. 

WIkmi tli(‘ groat tide ot Sc'ytliian inva- 
sion swt‘j)l Irorn Asia over the gi'oat 
Knssian plain, it l)or(‘ down upon tho 
nortluM’n sliori's ol tlu* Ldac k St'a, whciv 
llio ])(‘opU* known as tlio ('iminvaians 
dwelt. 1'lu‘S(‘ people weic' ('los(‘ly alli(‘d 
to the 'rhia('ians. 'I'o 'I'lirafa* natiirally 
they turned their steps, Hying iroin tlu' 
ttM'rible Seytliian invaders. 'I'lieir kinsmen 
in Thraei' made ('ommon eanse witli tliem. 
riie allied foret"- 
erossi'd to Asia, 
as many Thracian 
tribes lia<l pre- 
N’iously done, and 
the descendants 
of tlu'se 'rinju'ian 
'Pribes in Asia 
Minor joined tlu'm 


King Mita, dread- 
ing their approach, 
killed himself, the 
legend says, by 
drinking bull’s 
blood. Sinope was 
next assailed. In 
a little time the 
territories con- 
quered- marched 
with the terri- 
lories of the 
Assyrian king, who 
had advanced his 
frontiers to the 
llalys. On the 
banks of the Haly.^ 
was fought tlu? 
gr(‘at l:)attle which 
turned back the 
tide of Cimmerian 
invasion from the 
borders of Assyria. 
In this contest against the “ (iimirrai,” as 
the Assyrians calk'd t hem. KingKsarliaddon 
won a coin))lete victory and secured the 
safety of his dominions from the barbarian 
ons('t in ()yi) n.c. Tlu; invadiTs, rejnilsi'd 
from tlu' east, then turned on 
Lydia, (lyges in terror imj)lore(l 
the aid ot the iXssyrians. Tlu‘ 
aid was promist'd on condition 
that (iVges would do homage to the 
Assyrian monarch and acknowledge hi.''" 
suzerainty. The Cimmerians and Thra 
cians were rejmlsed, tlie Assyrians having 
abstained from lending any other ai(i 


Cimmerian 
Invasion 
of Lydia 



uid shared their 
conquests. In 
Bithynia and in 
the Troad these 
Asiatic Thracians 
had settled. The 
united forces of 
Cimmerians and 
Thracians marched 
on P h r y g i a . 

King Midas, who 
is mentioned by 

the Assyrians as MYTELEifE. or lesbos, chief centre of the creek immigrants 
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than their prayers, so Gyges repudiated 
the suzerainty in 660 b.c. He was then 
abandoned to his fate by his former allies. 
Psammetichus of Egypt, to whom he had 
•^ont help to throw off the yoke of Assyria, 
. could not assist him. The 
Cimmeriaiis burst upon his king- 

L dia'**' dom. This time the barbarians 
^ met with little opi^osition. 

Gyges fell in battle. His capital, Sardis, 
surrendered. The hordes of invaders were 
let loose upon the (iroek settlements. Ionia 
was overrun, l\Iagnesia was destroyed, 
and the temj)le of Artemis at Ephesus was 
burnt, while towns on all sid(‘s were given 
up to plunder and devastation. “It was 
a raid and not a subjugation of the towns,” 
says Herodotus, and his words are true 
in so far as they aj^jdy to the conduct of 
the invaders after the coiKpiest of Lydia; 
but the Lydian war itself was in no way a 


as such history knows them no more. 
Nor was this great work the only service 
which Lydia owed to Alyattes. The 
sen and the grandson of (jyges, Ardys 
and Sadyattes, had now and then turned 
their arms against the Ionian towns, 
and in turn had besieged Miletus in 
vain. Put Alyattes went to war in grim 
earnest. For years a struggle went on 
between the sea city and the military 
kingdom, until at last, wearied of the 
strife, both parties willingly made 
peace and sealed it with a treaty of 
alliance, d'he Lydians now destroyed 
Smyrna and held tlu‘ coast at thrt'e im- 
porlant points. hListward the courst 
of Alyattes was barred. Assyrian in- 
lluence reached up to the Halys until the 
Medt's and Babylonians divided between 
them the great empire of Nineveh, which 
had fallen asunder. 



IONIAN CARVING, SHOWING CIMMERIAN HORSE AND FOOT SOLDIERS 
In the seventh cenlu y P.c. Cimmerians overran Lydia, and occupied it for two reigns, until Alyattes freed 
all Asia Minor from their bondage. This is reproduced from “The Passing of the Empires,’ S.P.C.K. 


raid, but a regular struggle between 
organised powers. Besides, the occupation 
of the northern and eastern territori(\s oi 
Lydia was permanent. King followt'd king, 
no doubt, on tlu* Lydian throne. To 
(lyges succeeded his sou Ardys; to him 
in turn his son Sadyattes. But tin; ( iru- 
merians held firm hold of their corujui'sts 
through these tVvo reigns. It was only 
during the reign of Alyattes, tin* successor 
of Sadyattes, that Lydia finally ex])elled 
the Cimmerians. 

Alyattes freed Lydia and all Asia Minor 
from the bondage which the barbarians 
had imposed. Whether the Cimmerians 
wandered back to their old homes or 
sank into .servitude in Lydia or were 
allowed to blend with the inhabitants 
no cne can now say. Hut with the 
liberation of Lydia by Alyattes their 
career as a conquering nation closes, and 


Easl(*ru Asia Minor then fell to the 
Medes. 'Ilu'ir j)ower griw, and, under 
('yaxarcs, threatened Lydia. War broke 
out and lasted for many years. I\'a('e came 
in a. V(‘ry remarkable mauru'r. Ou May 
2«Sth, 58=) n.c:., while a battU* was ai tually 
raging there look place a total eclij)se of 
the sun, "which 'fhales of .Miletus had 
foretold. Struck with religions alarm, 
both sides su(‘d for j)eace. The rulers of 
Babylon and Cilicia were aj)j)ealed to as 
mediators. Tlui son of ('yaxares and tfic 
daughter of Alyattes were 
united in marriage, and all 
® danger from the Medes was now 
an c ipsc Lyfli a. Freed from 

all anxiety on the eastern borders, Alyattes 
was able to devote his attention in part 
to the internal oiganisation of his kingdom 
and to })reparati<m for wars of aggression, 
which seemed to him inevitable wars of 
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self-defence, for between the Ionian 
cities and the Lydian kingdom durable 
peace was, he believed, impossible. Ac- 
cordingly Alyattes made iij) his mind to 
determine once and for all which power 
would be supreme in Asia Minor. In the 
result Lydia emerged victorious and 
Alyattes was able to hand on to his son the 
- sceptre of a great and flourish- 

roesu», kingdom. Under Cnesus, 

who succeeded Alyattes, Lydia 
^ ** reached the most sjdendid and 
j)owerful ])osition. He concjuered Ephe- 
sus, imposed tribute upon the remaining 
(ireek cities which had not been sub- 
fugated by his predecessors, incorporated 
Phrygda, aft{^r the death of the last king, 
Gordius, into his kingdom, and exercised 
the suj)remacy over Bithynia. All too 
soon misfortunes burst on him. In the 
y(‘ar 55,^ the I^usian, ('yrus, revolted 
against the Median king, Astyages, and 
made himself (in ‘at King in his |)lace. 
Partly to avenge the fall of his brother- 
in-law, partly to ])revent tlu' dangM‘rs 
threatening him from Persian ambition, 
Cr(i\sus negotiat(‘d an alliance with Na- 
bonidus, king of Babylon, and the 
Pharaoh Amasis. He invaded ('apj)adocia 
with a strong army, but was ('<)mj)ell(‘d by 
('yrus to retreat across tlu' Halys, com- 
pletely defeated in the valley of the 
Hermus and besieged in th(‘ acropolis oj 
Sardis. 1 'his last i)laci' ol refug(‘ was 
taken by tK'achery, and ( nesiis tell into 
the hands of the victor in 54() H.C., hence- 
forward to occu|)y the j)ost ol M(‘ntor at 
his court. Thus Lydia liecame Persian, 

d'he greater number of (ireek cities in 
Asia Minor had been first brought under 
the Lydian su|)remacy by ('rex'sus, but in 
s|)ite of their bi'ing dependent and tribulary, 
they had been kindly treated by the 
king, who was a friend to the (ireeks. 
Miletus still enjoyed benefits of tlic treaty 
of friendship and alliance concluded with 
Alyattes. d'aken all in all, this was a 
time of great prosperity. The 
Greek cities now begin to send 

Cife colonies and found factories. 

* * Miletus founded Abydos and 
Cyzicus on the Hellespont, stages for 
the journeys to the Black Sea, on 
the shores of which Mil(?sian colonies 
soon sprang up everywhere. The grain 
of the South Russian coast and the 
hinterland, and the costly skins of wild 
beasts, the timber and precious metals 
from the southern coasts of tlie Black Sea — 
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of all these precious commodities the 
Milesians knew how to obtain control in 
order to establish a prosperous trade. 

By the side of Miletus the other towns 
sink into insignificance. Yet Phokaia is 
worthy of mention, because in the found- 
ing of Lampsacus it was actuated by the 
importance of the passage of the Bos- 
jdiorus for trade. Towards the south also 
brisk trade relations with Egypt existed 
at this time. King Amasis actually con- 
ceded the town of Naukratis as an 
em])orium to the Greeks, and allowed 
them to live there with their V)wn civic 
rights. This activity in trade was 
])aralleled by a lively activity in the 
intellectual sj)here. Marble was here first 
worked artistically and the foundation 
laid for the great development of Greek 
sculpture. Bronze was first artistically 
worked again in Samos, and it was in 
Ionia that the first Greek vases of the 
early Renascence, after the downfall of 


Mycenaan culture, were painted. Lyric 
poetry was perfi'c'ted, and here arose 
the first ])hiloso])hers, who systematised 
the result of their speculations. But 
. . there was a dark side also 

Art*and bright picture. The 

Culture development and the 

great wealth of the lonians led 
to the practice of an unbridled luxury, 
which was a by- word among the con- 
tinental (ireeks, who tell us of the haughty 
lonians, trailing their long and gorgeous 
robes on tlu^ ground as they walked, and 
j)riding themselves on their long hair, 
which they wore braid(?d up on their 
heads with gold, like women. And the 
lonians were as quarrelsome as they were 
proud. The many struggles and wars 
i)etween si'parate cities ha 1 their cf^unter- 
part in long and violent [^arty struggles 
in the commimities. The original form 
ot gov('rnment, a monarchy, had been 
changed to an oligarchy, composed of the 
nobility. The citizens, becoming con- 
scious of their power through industry 
and prosperity, began to struggle for 
political equality and for a share in the 
municipal government. These struggles 
did not, indeed, always lead to the estab- 
lishment of a democracy, and often an 
individual forced his way into power. 
Such men, whom ve come across in many 
cities of Asia Minor, were called by the 
Greeks Tp ants. 

The same spectacle was repeated when 
the Persian danger threatened. The 



THE ART AND CULTURE OF ANCIENT ASIA MINOR ILLUSTRATED 
The Lydians were, perhaps, the first coiners of money. Of those illustrated and 7 are the earliest known coins in 
the world ; these and 2, 3, and r> are of electrum, 4 is gold. The pottery is Lycian (I) and Carian (H). The bas-relief (0) 
shows Lydian horsemen. Beneath this are ^eciinens of early jeweller’s work, a serpentine mould (10) and trinkets 
of a more advanced period (11 and 12). The worship of Cybele, the nature gocldcss of Lydia, is shown in 13. 


/Eolians and lonians, it is true, united at 
first in order to submit to C'yrus on the 
same conditions as formerly they sub- 
mittoJ to the Lydian kings. J^ut Miletus 
had stood aloof and hafl been able by 
timely measures to maintain the jirivileged 
position which she had formerly held 
under the Mermnadie. Cyrus rejected 
the proffered terms. The Greek cities 
turned in a body to Sparta for hel]) and 
prepared to offer a determined resistance. 
Sparta declined to help them, and we 
hear nothing further of common action 
and common resistance. After Pricne 
and Magnesia on the M^eander, which had 
rendered help in the ill-starred revolt of 
the Lydians under Paktyas, had been 


compiered and severely jiiinished, the 
remaining slates were subdued one by 
one. Thus the whole (iieek coast-— the 
Dorian cities surrendered mostly without 
resistance — became subji'ct to IVrsia, and 
was forc(*d not only to ])ay tribute, but 
to furnish soldiers and obey the Tyrants 
appointed by the*, great king. When 
('aria and Lydia had been conquered 
the whole of Asia Minor belonged to the 
Persian kingdom. Oi the islands, Chios 
and I.esbos submitted ; Samos, where 
the famous Polykrates was tyrant, was to 
be conquered later. Cilicia retained its 
own rulers, but owned the suzerainty of 
Persia. K G. Brandis 

H. K. Hall 
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PALACE OF DARIUS AT SUSA, THE FIRST CAPITAL OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


The famous palace of Darius at Susa is illustrated here from the beautiful reconstruction m the Louvre. The top 
picture shows the audience-hall, or Apadana, of Darius, and is noteworthy for the free use of pillars, the distinctive 
feature of Persian buildiiijfs. The capital and base of one of these columns are shown at the bottom from the *fctuai 
originals. The beautiful workmanship of the enamelled tiles which covered the walls of the palace is well shown in the 
reproduction in the middle of the page. The remaining picture is of the pavilion of the throne-room of Darius s palace. 
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MEDIA AND THE PERSIANS 


THE MEDES BEFORE THE PERSIANS 


T he old Babylonian inscriptions furnish 
as little information for the most 
iinciont periods of Median history as they 
did for that of Armenia. The carlfest name 
for the country appears, from the inscrip- 
tions, to have been Anzan. Tlie ruUas of 
Lagash record wars with Anzan, and a 
governor of Dur-ilu announc c's a victory 
over the hordes of Anzan. It is not 
])ossible to ascertain its eastcaai frontier, 
while on the north we may make it 
extend round Elam. lnscri}itioiis in the 
old Babylonian language in the Zagros 
indicate .tliat Babylonian inliuence |)re- 
vailed there in the country of the Luhi- 
nneaiis in the very earliest tiiius ; and 
incidental allusions by the Assyrian kings 
])rove that Babylonia once exercised, even 
|)olitically, a more widely extended 
intluence then; than e\'(‘r Assyria did in 
latiM' times. Towns are incidentally 
mentioned as old Babylonian foundations. 
'I'he Assyrians had a pro\’ince of Arpakh, 
in the district wat(*red by the tributaries 
of the Adheni, and it is possible that soim* 
traditions ])oint to the former existiaice of 
an em])ire of the same name, but no C(*rtain 
conclusion (an lx*, arrived at on this point. 

The ]X)pukijyon is clearly connect c'd 
with that of Elam. This ^I(‘do-ldamite 
group, tlie eastern branches (d whiidi are 
l(Tst in the darkiu'ss of (Tntral Asia, 
(‘iicountered to the south of Lak(^ rrumiya 
the Urartu-Kittite gu'ou]), whose most 
westerly represQiitativTs we found in 
Khul)ushkia. We do not tind that any 

, considerable states were formed 
Medo- , r 

PI XII IXX^ X J 1 ItLll ]x'noa ot 

Grou we are tolerably well in- 

formed. We meet everywhere 
I)etty states, such as Parsua, on the 
eastern shore of Take Urumiya. Towards 
the north-east the country is bounded by 
the “ salt desert.” Thence j)oured in the 
hordes of Central Asia, for whom the 
Babylonians had the collective name of 
Umman-manda, or Manda hordes. This 
term, of course, docs not convey the idea 


Media 
Pioneer of 
Persia 


of a definite race, but merely that of their 
uncivilised condition. There were ('er- 
tainly among the Tmman-manda, who 
are referrc'd to during widt'ly difh*r(‘nt 
})eriods of Babylonian history, n'presen- 
tatives of lu'terogeneous race's, amongst 
them tlu* very pe()])les whom we* tind in 
pejssession of Media, d'hus at a late'r 
period the* Aryan Medes and 
Persians bore this de'signation. 
Since no gre'at states we*re 
fornu'd lie're, or rathe*!’, siiu'e* no 
fae'ts have yet lH‘e*n ase'erlaiiK’d as to the* 
existence of such, we* m.ay leave* this W(*lt(‘r 
of nations to itself with tlu^ scanty notice's 
of its ('ollisions with Babylonia during the* 
most ancient period. The* most important 
of the* Assyrian altemj)1s at subjugation 
were (U'scrilx'dwhe'ude'aling with the* histoi y 
of Assyria. Media inte’ie'sts us chie*lly as 
tlie* lanel whe're* was de've'leipe'el the* ('injiin^ 
whie'h has always bex'n recognised as the* 
pione'e*!' and pre*eairsor of the* Jk'isian 
world-empire. 

'file* Meele*s are^ among the* first Aryans 
whose* a|)})e'aran(’e' w’e* can (ledinite*ly trae'e*. 
in that pari ol (he* Neare*!' ICast now' unde'i* 
e()nside*]ation, although re'ee'uf eliseove‘rie*s 
would se'em to show that lurthe'r tei the^ 
west, in Me*s()j)otaniia, the* Mitaiii repieseni 
a still (*aiii(*r wave* e)t the* s;iuie? migralioii. 
The*se, as the* Mede's, be'eanier the* ruling 
race in a large* e'lnpire*, wdiich alte'iw'areis, 
unde*r the Pe-rsiaiis, dominat(‘d th(*Jiast a.s 
far as Babylonian eailture e*xte*ndexl, and 
pe*rhaps more wdele*ly still. Mexlian history 
is thus a j)relude*. to that of Pe*rsia. 

'i'he .Medes, or the Madai, aj)|X'ar tor the? 
first time in Assyrian inscriptions under 
Shalmaneser IT, who, in the ye-ar 8gf) n.e:., 
on an expedition against Media, motions 
the Amadai betwe*en Xamri and Parsua 
towards the interior of Media — that is, 
where later on the; centre of their dominion 
lay. Hejicefejrth they are rej^atedly 
named by Tiglath-j)ileser, Sargori, Senna- 
cherib, and Esarhaddon, each of whom 
prides himself on having received tribute 
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from their chiefs. Each of them also asks whether Bartatua, king of the Ashkuza, 

regularly asserts that no one of his prede- ought to be given the daughter of Esar- 

cessors had entered the territory of these haddon in marriage, as he requests. The 

dangerous foes — the title “ dangerous ” policy of the succeeding period shows that 

Modes being given them as an epitheton his wish must have been granted. Esar- 

ornans. The Assyrians never really haddon, therefore, just as Sargon formerly 

occupied their country ; and Assyria soon in Zabal, was anxious to form a bond of 

trembled before the Modes. We see union between himself and the barbarian 

. from the accounts that the coun- {)rincely house, and thus to turn the enemy 

ssyria divided into separate into a guard for his frontier. Bartatua^s 

cantons — Snrgon enumerates a son, Madyas, is mentioned by Herodotus 

* large number of them — which as king of the “ Scythians,” who advanced 

were governed by chiefs, never kings, to the relief of Nineveh when besieged by 

and were obliged to pay tribute when- Cyaxarej^. After that time Assyria was 

(iver an Assyrian army was in the allied with the Ashkuza. But the people 

vicinity. In other respects they did not which Herodotus, or his authority, terms 

trouble themsc'lves about the Assyrians. Scythians, and which became dangerous 

There was no sign as yet of a M(‘dian to the Cimmerians, were the Ashkuza in 

empire. question ; they had driven the Cimmerians, 

Before we can point to the appearance the enemies of Assyria, towards the west, 

of a comprehensive imperial power among Esarhaddon himself claims to have 

the Medes we must trace ihe history of defeated the Cimmerians ; but the victory 



CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURES OF ANCIENT PERSIANS 


The first, figure of this group, from the Persepolis sculptures, wears the Median robe of honour, and 
the group probably represents part of the triumphal procession of Cyrus described by Xenophon. 

the other Aryan nations who appeared was insignificant, since from the first the 

a.roiind Lakes Van and Urumiya. As objective of the Cimmerian advance was 

early as the cU)sing years of Saigon’s Asia Minor more than Assyria, 

reign, the ('immeriaiis wi'O' jiressing hard This was the beginning of the great 
on Urartu and wen* overrunning the Cimmerian movement which partly oblit- 

empire, whost' power had been already crated the states of Asia Minor, or Phrygia, 

broken by Assyria. \V(' conjectured that and partly inundated tliem. Lydia was 

the violent death which Sargon met in overrun, and only the citadel of Sardis 

some unknown! place was perhaps the was able to hold out. We now under- 

ri‘sult of the signal defeat intiicted on an stand why (xyges, who was attacked by 

Assyrian army by the Cimnunians. 'fhis . the Cimmerians somewhere on 

disaster re-echoed throughout the wdiole Halys, sought an alliance 

East, and is referred to in a hymn of Asia*M?nor Assyria, the provinces of 
victory which has been |)reserved in tlie which, both there and in 

book of Isaiah (xiv. 4-21). We can Cilicia, did not lie far from his frontier, 

realise the movement of the nations in The Cimmerians then devastated Asia 
Armenia through the quesdoiis put by Minor for a time, until their power broke 

Esarhaddon to the oracle of the Sun-god, up and gave way before the newly 

which show that Assyria was afraid of the rallied forces of the civilised nations, 

intruders, and with ditficulty guarded One of their leaders, Dygdamis, is known 

her frontiers against her new antagonists. to us from classical history. The Ionian 

()ne of the questions put to the oracle towns had also to suffer from the wild 
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hordes, and the destruction of Magnesia expeditions reached the Egyptian frontier, 

finds an echo in the poems of Archilochus. where Psammetichus bought them off. 

This Dygdamis, mentioned in an inscrip- They then withdrew and destroyed As- 

tion of Ashurbanipal, met his death, calon. The “ power of the Scythians ” was, 

according to the classical account, in according to Herodotus, broken by the 

('ilicia — possibly Homer’s Cilicia in the Medes when they besieged Nineveh and 

'Froad ; he was succeeded by his son Cyaxares became master of the territory 

Sandakshatra. The Cimmerian onslaught conquered by the “ Scythians ” — that is, 

gradually spent itself in distant regions, the countries from Lake Urumiya down to 

and the remains of it were dispersed by . . th(' river Halys, which is the 

the Lydians. Power*^ boundary of Lydia. The ein- 

Classical tradition tells us of the Treri, Broken Ashkiiza was thus 

a people not yet identified in the inscrif)- a precursor of the Median 

tions, which accompanied the Cimmerians sovereignty, and served to pave the way 

on their cxj)edition. The Saparda, who for tlieir supremacy in “ Upper Asia.” 

have been already mentioned with them The Medes had hitherto inhabited the 
on Lake Van, must have also adv^anced Median tai)leland and tlie regions east of 



SOLDIERS OF THE BODYGUARD OF CYRUS, BY ARTISTS OF THE TIME 
The two soldiers on either side were members of the personal bodyg^uard of ^rus. The centre figure is clothed 
in the royal Median robe, while the other two wear the Persian costume. From the sculptures at Persepolis. 


into Asia Minor in conjunction with the Lake Urumiya in separate districts and 

(jinmerians, or following in their steps.' tribes, without ever having been really 

From this time onward we find Sajxirda subjugated by the Assyrians. I'he 

occurring in the I^ible just as in the in- questions ask(;d ol tlu‘ oracle by Ksar- 

scriptions of the Pcrso-Scleucid age, as haddon show us tliis peo|)l(? |)laying j^n?- 

the name of Central Asia Minor — Phrygia cisely the sann? j)art as the ('immerians 

A Kk adjoining countries. and Ashkuza — threatening the Assyrian 

8 uza Ashkuza, by the dc- frontiers and occasionally occupying iso- 

the'^Medes Cimmerians lated tracts. Th(‘y distinctly figure as a 

and the treaty with Assyria, third group by the side of the other two. 

became masters of the situation in Ar- Assyria, by winning over the Ashkuza, 

menia ; in Herodotus they ai)pear as the had obtained a defence not only against 

” Scythians ” who drove out the Cim- the Cimmerians settled to the west, but 

merians. Of these he tells us that, after a al ;o in the east against the Medes. ^These 

conquest of the Medes, which is to be thus became the natural antagonists of 

mentioned immediately, they ruled ” Upper the Ashkuza. The constant war against 

Asia ” for twenty-eight years, and in their this state, strengthened by the support of 
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Assyria, could not fail to furnish the Medes 
with a motive for unification, in order that 
they might not meet the same fate as the 
CiiT^crians. 

Herodotus’s narrative connects the 
first unification of Media with the name 
of Deioces. One of the authorities for 
Median history which Herodotus used 
has recently been ])roved to be 
. trustworthy, so that it is con- 
ceivable that the royal house 
of Media actually called its 
original ancestor Deioces. All else 
that is told of him bt‘ars the stain}) 
of a naive concejition of the evolution of 
monarchy, and is unhistorical. Ihe lact 
that Itcbatana was lat(‘r the ca])ital of 
the Median (‘m})ire lt‘ads to the conclusion 
that wt‘ must trace the concentration of 
tlu‘ sej)arat(‘ tribes to this district. 

His snc('essor, according to the same 
tradition, was Phraortt's. The subjuga- 
tion of the IVrsians is attributed to him. 
d'li(‘ n(*w M(‘dian (*nij)ir(‘ would have 
accordingly strc'tched from P(‘rsis, includ- 
ing also hdain and Susa, as far as the 
bordiM's ot Ashkuza. Phraortes is said to 
have undertaken an attack u|)on Assyria, 
which would j)robably have taken jilace 
during th(‘ reign of one of Ashurbani|)ars 
si[?T(‘ssors. Herodotus says that Assyria 
on that o('('asion was desert(‘d by her 
“ allies,” and it is jiossible that the Ash- 
ku/.a ar(‘ meant, who tiieii certainly ])lun- 
diM't'd Assyrian |)rovinc('S. IMiraortes is 
said to have falliMi during this ex})edition. 

rile son and successor of Phraortes was 
( yaxares. \N'itli him we at last stand 
on demonstrably ciatain and historical 
grouiul. It was he who destroyed Nine- 
veh, and by tlu' subjugation of the Ash- 
kuza beeame the real foundiu* of the 
Median empiia*. His war with Assyria 
shows that Media had laitered iiPoa treaty 


with Babylon, which had once more be- 
come independent under Nabopolassar, 
and had su})ported the latter in his resist- 
ance to Assyria. We find, therefore, the 
two nations from this time onward as 
allies, and the Median and the Babylonian 
dynasties connected by a marriage between 
Nebuchadnezzar and the daughter of 
Cyaxares. 

Thus Nabo})olassar and Cyaxares had 
a mutual understanding when they both 
attacked Assyria in 608 or 607 b.c. Meso- 
j)otamia was occupied by an expedition 
from Babylonia, but Ninevehv itself was 
invested only by Cyaxares, who “ wished 
to avenge his father,” as Herodotus says. 
Madyas, the king of the Ashkuza, then 
advanced to its aid, but was utterly de- 
feated with his army. Cyaxares was thus 
master of the countries as far as the 
Halys, and Assyria was stripped of her last 
resource. The victory of the Medo-Baby- 
lonian alliance was assured. Cyaxares re- 
ceived the country north of the Tigris, and 
his em})ire now stretched as far as the Halys. 

States like that of the Medes must, 
so long as they are full of strength and 
vitality, continue their victorious career. 
Friendly relations to Lydia under Alyattes, 
their newly acquired neighbour on the 
Halys, were therefore not maintained for 
long. I'he war, according to Herodotus, 
was carried on for five years with vary- 
ing success until, after a battle, when 
- the well-known ecli})se which 

Thales predicted occurred in 
L dia armistice, and 

afterwards a peace, were con- 
cluded as a result of the intervention of 
Nebuchadnezzar and King Syennesis of 
Cilicia. Here also friendly relations were 
cemented by a matrimonial alliance, and 
Astyages received to wife the daughter of 
Alyattes. 


THE RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


Yj^h'SThd^N ASIA was tlms divided 
™ among three maslors. According to 
the customary course of events, it was now 
a question which of the three would })utan 
end to tlu^ other two. Strange to .say, 
however, all three, or more correctly the 
Medes, who as conquerors .re alone to 
be considered, })reser\'ed })eace with the 
other two until the man a})|)earcd who 
took the three for himself. It would be 
inconsistent with the sjiirit of the ancient 
East, and with the policy of the civilised 
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stales, if the Median barbarians had 
really observed their treaties with Baby- 
lonia and Lydia, and had remained loyal 
to the friendship sealed by marriages. 
But their relations to Babylonia did not 
alter until the family of Nabopolassar 
was dethroned there, and a Babylonian 
came to the throne. Astyages, who 
meanwhile had succeeded Cyaxares, im- 
mediately after the accession of Nabonidus, 
ill 555 B C., advanced into Mesopotamia 
and besieged Harran. The dreaming 
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Xabonidus could hardly have saved Baby- 
lonia ; but rebellion in Media gave 
him a short respite. Astyages was at- 
tacked at home and overthrown by his 
“ vassal ” Cyrus ; thus the dominion over 
the Median empire passed to the Persians. 
Although we can picture to ourselves 
the general causes which produced this 
change, we are unable to obtain from the 
extant accounts any clear view as to the 
details of the persons and peoples who 
brought it about. The narrative of 
Herodotus assumes that Phraortes con- 
quered the Persians, and that they, 
under Cyrus, overthrew the Median dy- 
nasty. We know that Medes and Persians 
were of kindred stocks, and the equality 
of both nations in the Persian empire 
is proved by the circumstance that the 

Median rule was acknow- 

ledged by the new con- 
(]uerors ; only the dynasty 
was put aside, and the 
nobles of both nations made 
common cause with each 
other. Darius was cer- 
tainly a Persian ; that is, 
he was descended Ircm 
the nobility of the Aryan 
]H‘ople, which at the time 
ol the formation of the 

Median empire had made 
its home in Persis. east 
( f Flam. The difficulty 
consists in ol^tair.ing any 
definite information a^ 

to the iiersonality of Cyrus, 

It apjiears that the Acha?- 
inenian account, as well 
as that of Herodotus, 
which is based upon it, must have 
intentionally lied when it rcjiresents 
Cyrus as related to the Achicmenians. 
The object of such an invention is 

dear ; by this means a legitimate claim 
to the throne could be established, 
and Cyrus and Cambyses were thus con- 
sidered the rightful kings of Persia. 

Who Monuments erected later, with 
the inscription “ I am King 
C r«s? Achiemenian,” had of 

' course the same object. Un- 
doubtedly we ought not to regard 
Cyrus as a prince of the old population, 
but as a member of the newly immigrated 
Aryan nobility ; whether he was Persian 
or Mede must remain a disputed point, 
but this was immaterial when he once 
became a prince. It is still uncertain to 


which country he belonged and how greai 
his territory was. Nabonidus terms him 
a petty '' vassal of the great Mede ; 
that, however, may only express the 
contrast between him and the Creat 
King. The Babylonian chronicle, which 
deals with the events cf this period, 

First 

King of Ecbatana and the over- 

Persia 


throw of Astyages, “ king of 
Anzan,” but afterwards “ king 
of Parsu (Persia).'’ Cyrus had in fact, 
as the tradition ])uts it, made use of the 
Persians for his own purjKjses, and had 
therefore been recognised by them as 
their leader. Whether the Persians at 
an earlier period, is Herodotus implies, 
were already subject to the Median kings, 
or now for the first time really took 



THE TOMB OF CYRUS, FIRST KING OF PERSIA 
Cyrus was an obscure vassal of the Median emperor Astyages. With 
the help of the Persians he created an empire which ruled the entire East 

an active j)art in the internal struggles oi 
Media, Cyrus in any case knew how to 
avail himself of their help against the 
sovereign whom he wished to dethrone. 

We can at least takcj it for proved that 
Cyrus— whether himself a Persian or not 
— was able to overthrow the Median 
royal house only by the help of the 
Persians. The revolution has no further 
significance. Since the Medes themselves 
had taken part in the conspiracy, their 
position remained untouched, and they 
were for the future the governing pcoj)le 
by the side of the Persians. No difference 
existed between Median and Persian 
nobles ; the difference between the two 
peoples was indeed only that between 
two independent tribes. It is not sur- 
prising that Cyrus now designated himself 
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kinf/ of tlin Persians, since he was l>ound to 
f»ive the fvononr and pn'feri.*nce to the 
j)eoi)l(‘. who built up his |)ower and sujj- 
ported his claims, hut he was soon destined 
to b(i more than this, and he made the 
Persians and Medes the rulin?^' people of tht‘ 
entire l^ast. Alter Astyaf,^•s, in the year 
550 H.C., had Ix'en taken |)risonerby ('yrus, 
the latter’s empire extended as 
Empire Lydian frontier. 1 'he 

^ (piestioii su^"^a-sts itself, what 
town tiieii Ijecame the royal 
capital of the n(‘W emj)ire in ]dace of 
Ivcbatana II we consider how the 
A('ha‘m(‘ui.'ins i'ej)resente(l themsc'lves as 
th(* lawlul su('(’essors of ('yrus, Susa 
must have bi'cii the capital Irom the very 
liist. In this Wiiy ( yrus would have put 
himscli forward as luar to the old Islamite 
claims to th“ sovc'rc'i/^nt y of the iCast. 

As rule*!' ot the new Medo- Persian 
empire he lomid in the rt'alm of torei^^n 
politics till' conditions existiii.i^ which had 
lieen |)roduc(‘d by the treaty betwiaai 
Alyattes and Medi.i. Persia had to share 
the sovei('i.i,uit y ol the Nearer IList with 
Lydia and Piabylouia. Ihit while Xaboni- 
dus du^^ lor old lei'ords and built temples 
the Lydian ('laesiis re('Of4ms(‘d the altenal 
state of altairs and the dani^t'i which had 
become threatening ; lu* ( Xiated himsolf 
to arm the luist a^ciiiist the new enemy, 
lie re('ei\’ed abundami' ol promisrs. but 
no ellicient suj)porL and was doteated 
belore his allies, especially lyi:;yi>t, had 
rouse( themseU’es to make an ellort in 
347 Ol 5.|() me. k'.veii the (irei'k^ ol Asia 
Minor sliausl tin* late ol then' rulers. 


r yrus was thus master of Asia Minor also 
and could now turn his attention to 
Nabonidus, who expected more help 
from his elaborate system of fortifications 
than from his power of action. In the 
year 539 B.c. the Babylonian empire 
also ceased to exist. Cyrus was thus master 
of the whole Nearer East, for the pro- 
vinces had then no more power of re- 
sistance than on the fall of Assyria. 

We are familiar with the story of 
Cyrus’ death which is said to have taken 
j)lace in the year 530 B.C. in hattL 
with savage tribes on the easfern frontier 
of his territory, on the other side of tin* 
jaxartes, in the zone of the “Turkish 
])eoj)les,” occupied by other non- Aryan 
tribes. 

He was succeeded by his son Cam- 
bys(‘s, wlio after the capture of Babylon 
had alrtxidy governefl there as viceroy. 
W'e have still less information about him 
than about his father. The (ireek accounts, 
so far as he is conceined, are entirely 
inlhuuK'ed by the distorting Acluemenian 
l(‘gend which meets us in the Behistun 
inscription of Darius. (Jf tin* 
the”' events of his reign Herodotus 
relates only the occupation of 
Egy])! in 525 B.c., by which lu 
revived the coiupiests of Esarhaddon. The 
account may naturally be t»'aced to 
Egyptian sources, ('ambyses, in fact, 
Irom his natural dis|)osition, had incurrt‘d 
the bitttM' enmity of the native priesthood 
by constantly scoffing at their religious 
ideas ; while, on his return from his un* 
sucet'sslul camiiaign in Nubia, he even 
' killed a newly- 
found Apis bull. 
According to this 
story, he must 
. have been an ex- 
' citable prince who. 
contrary to the 
habits and notions 
of the civilised 
peoples ruled by 
him, exhibited the 
simple intolerance 
of the primitive 
man in place of 
the stately dignity 
of the Oriental 
de.spot, and often 
vented his caprice 
on what seemed 
to him foolish. 
While on Egyptian 
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territory Cambyses received the tidings of 
the rebellion of the pseudo-Bardia, pre- 
sumably a “ Magus,” named Gaumata. 
We can at present follow only the Achje- 
menian account of him. Was he really 
only a pretender, and not, after all, a true 
brother of Cambyses ? However this may 
];e, Hardia was acknowledged in Persia, 
Media, and elsewhere. We can fix the 
(late o^ his reign, 522 B.C., from a number 
()* datc(i documents from Babylonia. 
('aml)yses liad nothing more than his 
army with which to o])pose him. He set 
oat immediately, but, as Darius records, 
(•(‘mmitted suicide on the way. The 
r(.as(ais and motive for his action are 
‘bscure ; the deed may have hcvn due 
10 mental derangement. 

We do not know the proper meaning 
of I he term ” Magi,” and we cannot tliere- 
h'le make use of the untrustworthy 
Aclnemenian account to detide what the 
relations of this monarch were to tlu* 
jA‘ople and to the now extinct house of 
('yrus. This much is clear, that his 
sovereignty was ev'cTy where acknow- 
h'dged, ev(Mi by T^'rsians and Medes, 
and found a strong body of suj)i)orters 
among the people. It rejn'esented, there- 
lore, a resistance offered by tlu* mass of 
the ])('ople to the developmcait of affairs, 
necessitated by the comiuest of llu‘ great 
civilised countries, tlirougli wliicii tin* 
nations, hitherto free, (ame und(‘r tlie 
dominion of a king and a nobility. It is 
expressly stated that Bardia granted a 
remission of taxation and took measures 
to check the pretensions of tlu* priest- 
ly . hood, which had been favoured 
P^r*'** . by Cyrus. Darius and six 
Throne ^ confederates surprised (iaumata 
in a castle near Ecbatana and 
murdered him. Darius was then pro- 
claimed king and succeeded in holding 
his own. He claims, indeed, to have put 
down the revolts in the scattered j)roviaces 
of the empire in the course of a single 
year. His cause must, therefore, from 
ilie first have found support in other 
(piarters. Atossa, the sister and wife of 
( ainbyses, whom Bardia had tried to put 
out of his path, was on his side. She 
became the wife of Darius, and is the first 
of the Persian queens who jdayed an 
important role in state affairs. 

Darius was not related to Cyrus and 
his family. The reason, however, why he 
asserted his Achjemenian descent is clear. 
He wished to be leckoned the lavvfiil heir 



of th‘‘ old loVcd hous(', and he required, 
in addition to liie suj)p()rt afforded by the* 
nobility, whos(‘ intcMH'sts were' bound up 
with bis own, a tradition which might win 
him th(‘ i(!\’('r(‘n('(‘ of th(‘ ))(‘oj)h‘. 

Whetlu'r ('yrus was a PtM'sian or not, 
he in any cas(‘ felt himself to be king ol 
the ('ivilis(‘d countri(‘s ot th(‘ Xeanu* East, 
and showed himself in that ('haract(‘r. 
He adopted to a large extent the (‘xisting 
conditions, and ])rovided only his own 
j)eoj)l(‘ with unencumbered estates, so 
that a nobility, devoted to him, arose, 
which must soon have gained further 
infiuence in th(‘ same way as the con- 
(juerors of earlier times. But the nobles 
of the eastern ])arti» of the e:ni)ire, 
especially Persis, which, more remote 
from civilisation, were still the njcruiting 
grounds of the real strength 
of the people, were threaten(.‘d 
Welt ^ their share 

in the great prizes. Owing to 
the preponderance of power which their 
compeers in the western parts of the 
emj)ire received from the treasures of civi- 
lisation, they were faced by the danger of 
being reduced to a position which would 
only too soon make them members of 
the ruled instead of the ruling class. 
It was this nobility which *used the 
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o|)})ortunity offtM'ird them by tlie attempt 
on tlu^ ])art of tlie Magi to seize tlie 
sovereignty. Their .attempt was a rising 
of the nnrivilis(al 1‘hist against tlie West 
and its jaedominant (ia<s, already re- 
verting to th(‘ ('ultiire of the ancient E.ast. 

ft was ])y th(; (‘xploit of the Scv(;n tliat 
th(; n(.*wemf)iK; ('ana? under a really Aryan 
rule. Tl:e proleNt (T the? Aryan sj)irit, (n* 
the Persian, as we may call it aft(‘r tliis 
victory against the polii y of ('yriis, now 
lirids an outward (‘xpres^ion in the em- 
])]oyment ot th(‘ Persian Jangnagi‘ for 
oifii ial inscrij)tions. It is Inrtlier expressed 
in the j)rom(jti()n of Per''(‘polis to h(‘ the 


hast, whi('h liad tims eoiKiuen'd {\\c. 
W'est, is still shiaiiided in darkness. All 
tliat we know of it i^ learnt only at the 
clos(‘ of the Persian empire, on AlexamU'r’s 
i‘\pedition. It is the pro’p('i home ot the 
Aryans —that is, tlu^ coimlry wIk'iv. the 
tnix's with whom we are here coni'erned 
toimd their widi'st (‘Xj'ansion and still 
turther developed their characteristics. 
Ihe valli'v ot the Indus cn the east, and 
more to the north the ran^ \s which shut 
clf Central .\sia, form its natural boundary. 

Ihe spiritUid side ot these Aryan 
stocks is rendered to some extent familiar 
to us by the A vest a. The book, which is 
e.xtant under this name, was not icduced 
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to^ its j)resent torm until the rise of the 
Sassanids, and was only then promoted 
to be the code of a rigid national religion. 
From its form, which contains old ele- 
ments, especially the Gathas, or ancient 
songs, and from its advancement to a 
canon, it may be compared with the Bible 
in its relation to Judaism. All that 
remains to us is only a portion of a lost 
and larger work, which was for the Aryan 
nations something similar to what the 
Vedas were for their Indian kinsmen. 

The A vest a is the sacred book of the 
Ahuramazda religion, the offtcial religion 
of the Persian kings, which naturally did 
not yet ])ossess 
the high culture 
in which the code 
of the Sassanids 
knew it. ^ The 
A c h ai m e n i d s 
showed them- 
selves the rcprc'- 
sentatives of the 
Fast, as oj)i)osed 
to the West, 
which accepted 
the ancient cults, 
by the fact that 
they continued in 
the religion of 
their fathers, to 
which they 
assigned the first 
place. They and 
the P e r s i a n s 
prayed to Ahu- 
ramazda, and the 
inscri])tions o f 

Darius and his 
sue c e s s o r s 
mention no otlu'r 
gods. In this 
way they were at one with tlu^ Aryan 
]>eoples of the East, and felt the contrast 
with the governed West. But if the 
A vesta, in its present form, bears some- 
what the sanu^ relation to its earlier 
form that the Hebrew priestly code bears 
to the Jehovist narrative, or Malachi to 
Amos, a distinction must be drawn between 
the home of the Avesta and the old Persia, 
which harl the same religion as that to 
which the basis of the later development 
in the Avesta is traced. The Avesta has 
come to us in a dialect which is indeed 
closely allied with that of the old Persian 
inscrij)t^ons, but is still cf another coun- 
try ; so for its home we must look further 


royal ('ity by the 
sid(‘ ol Susa, 
which ( ynis iiad 
scl('('l(‘(l as th(‘ 
caj)ifal (d his 
••mj)ir(‘ socloM'ly 
bound uj) with 
old tradition. 
'I'lu protect is 
linally ('\liibit(‘d 
in (li(‘ shcss laid 
t»n lh(, Arya 
Ahuiama/da, or 
()nmi/d, (ult as 
the religion o! llu' 
rilling j'-e pl<‘, 
and as l 
religion ol 
em|)irt‘, in 
p()^iti(»n to 
j)oli(\v of a ('vrus, 
who had allowed 
t ill' religious ideas 
and institutions 
ol tlu' we''t('rn 
li.df of till’ eiujure 
to remain in the 
as('('ndant. 'The 
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DARIUS, FOUNDER 


THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 


Thosp two reprcspiit.ntions of the kiuR: are from Persepolis, the 
spcoiul showing him like the god Ormuzd overcoming: a wiiigfed lion. 



PERSEPOLIS. THE SECOND CAPITAL QE THE PERSIAN EMPIRE 

the top is given a reconstruction of the entrance to the great palace of Darius, while the picture at the bottom 
conveys an idea of the scale and situation of the palace. Above this, on the left, is a picture of the ruins in modern 
times. The other illustrations show one of the 'tiles of the palace and two Persian bulls, copied from Assyrian models. 
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towards the East. The historical events, of^ebuchadnezpr UI., and documents 
which ex})lain its importance, are obscure ; dated during his reign have been pre- 
but the splendour of the Persian empire, served. A, second revolt in Susiana, 
where an Aryan people ruled, may under Martia, who called himself Um- 
not have been without some effect upon manish, king of Susa, was stifled at the 
it. The Iranian legend expresses this outset. The most dangerous was the oppo- 
when it invents an old Bactrian realm sition in Media, where Phraortes, prob- 
wliich waged incessant wars for many cen- ably an actual scion of the old royal house, 
turies with the peo|)les of the East, the proclaimed himself king, and was also 
'i'uranians. There, under a king “ Vis- recognised by the Hyrcanians living to 
taspa,” Zarathustra was the i)rophet of the east of Media and the Parthians. He 
Ahuramazfla. The name Vistaspa is, by was taken prisoner by Darius himself, 
a hardly fortuitous coincidence, the same after the Persian armies had fought several 
as that of Darius’s father, Hystaspcs. It is times against him without success. Almost 
certainly significant of the reflected glory at the same time insurrections broke out 
and fame of the Persian emjiire in the Far in Babylon under a second pseudo- 
Kast that the father of the head of the Nebuchadnezzar, in Armenia, in Margiana, 
Persian dynasty was represented as ruling or Merv, in the Far East, where a 
in the country where the new pseudo- Bardia arose, 

origin of the Avesta was _ T ^ and among the Sagarians. 

certainly known. This is These last insurrections 

how tlie ()ri(‘ntal legiaid \ mmt have expressed the 

expresses itself when it opposition of the Aryan 

wishes to state that the / peoples to the newly 

region wlu*re the religion / founded dominion of the 

and its code have hecm Persian nobility, since 

fleveloped was also the \ f^^cy were now in almost 

home of the people which i position under 

dominated th(? ()rient. dominion of Darius 

The Persian empire jjf \ Hi \ \ V shortly before, the 

was a creation of Cyrus; [M I > hj ..Vv^k V latter and his partisans 

the nili* of the Persians — I under the power 

that is, of the nobility of h of the house of Cyrus, 

the East —still uninflu- iJ A J^\ ^bilc the empire was 

enced by civilisation, was ,//4.K / exposed to these shocks, 

founded in this em[)ire by py ^ U provincial governors 

Darius in Persian, \/ in the west were tempted 

JhiravdVdusli. The new -.vV . to repudiate the new rule 

sovereignty was not yet ormuzd, the god of Persia* and make themselves in- 
secure, in spite of the From an ancient Persian sculpture at Persepolis dependent. OrOCteS, the 
Iksl success of Sardis, made 

Ciaumata. Rebellions broke out in all the such an attempt, but Darius got rid of 
larger countries, which had to be sup- him by murder. Aryandes, the equally 
pressed before the new lord with his fellow- suspected satrap of Egypt, who had, 
conspirators could enjoy his success. The however, been appointed by Cambyses, 
insurgents everywhere appealed to the was soon afterwards removed. A demand 
ancient empires which had existed in the for submission seems to have been also 
countries concerned, and tried to prove sent to Carthage, but without result, 
themselves genuine descendants of the although the interests of Carthage in the 
former dynasties. Darius records these hostility against the Greek world, which 
insurrections and their suppression in his was now showing itself, forced it to adopt 
great Behistun inscription. At Susa a inacertaindegree the same policy as Persia, 
certain Atrina apjieared, who attempted to Herodotus, in whose narrative the 
gain support from the old Lbimite popula- official statements of the Persian govern- 
tion, and attempted to revive the ancient ment find expression, represents Darius as 
empire of Elam. He was quickly crushed the creator of a completel}^ new and 
by a Persian army. Nidintu-Bel asserted organised administration for the new 
himself for a rather longer period ; he w^as empire — as though, like Charlemagne, 
acknowledged in Babylon under the title he had been a law-maker on his 
i8io 
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own initiative — in contradistinction ^to 
a fickle despotism which Was supposed to 
have existed hitherto. Up to this time 
merely presents ” had been made to the 
king; thenceforward a fixed tribute was 
paid. In point of fact, the Persians 
merely took over the administration of 
the Babylonians, and they that of the 
Assyrians. The tribute was of course 
strictly regulated at all times, and Darius 
made no sweeping alterations in the 
terms and incidents of dependence. 
Any reforms, however, that he made 
in the method of administration may 
probably be traced to the fact that 
he filled the more important posts with 
his own noble adherents, to give them their 
promised share in the prizes won by their 
common efforts. The differ- 
('nce between the earlier system 
and that of the Persians con- 
sisted mainly in the fact that 
large satrapies were now insti- 


From this point onward we have no 
native accounts of Persian history, but 
only the Greek narrative, so that we are 
informed merely of incidents on the 
Mediterranean — that is to say, of the wars 
with Greeks and Egyptians — and of other 
affairs only in so far as they affected them. 
We are not in a position to ascertain the 
general facts which modified the history 
of Persia, and we can, on the whole, sec 
matters only in the liglit in which they 
appeared to the Greek observer, and not 
as they revealed themselves in Susa. 

The em])ire of Darius, according to our 
view, differed from its i)rcdccessors 
merely in the fact that Persians actually 
governed it. So long as it was vigorous 
it sought to conquer, and when it could no 
longer conquer, it approached 
its lall. It existed for two cen- 
turies in all, and therefore not 
so long as many other similar 
powers which rose and fell. 




DARIUS’S RECORD AND MONUMENT OF HIS TRIUMPH AND ROYAL DESCENT 
On a great rock about 1,700 feet high, at Behistun, Darius had carved in cuneiform an account of his victories 
and Achaemenian descent. The rock also bears the sculpture reproduced here showing Darius receiving captives. 


tilted, while Cyrus had retained the smaller 
Assyrian provinces. This change only, and 
the execution of the requisite measures 
to carry it out, were due to Darius. 
Herodotus, however, has an obvious 
excuse for attributing the creation of the 
organisation to Darius. Cyrus and 
('ambyses had not extended the Baby- 
lonian system to Asia Minor, which was 
first brought under that form of adminis- 
tration by Darius. 

It is improbable that the position of the 
population of the empire generally under- 
went any radical change. The process of 
extortion was left indeed by preference to 
the native authorities, who were respon- 
sible for the collection of the taxes. A 
Persian administration existed only for 
the affairs of the satrapy; as under the 
Assyrians, while the administration of the 
different communities was left in the hands 
of the old locally regulated organisations.- 


Darius had hardly secured himself in the 
old seat of power when, in conformity 
with the nature of his empire, he planned 
new conquests. At first an advances was 
made towards the east. In the Behistun 
, inscription “ India ” is not yet mentioned 
as a ])rovince, although it certainly is in 
a later one from Persej)olis, and in the 
inscription on Darius’s tomb at Naqsh-i- 
Rustam. This obviously can refer only 
to the country round the Indus. 

The next undertaking was the Scythian 
expedition, about 515 b.c. It must 
have ended without definite results, like 
almost every campaign conducted against 
nomads. Herodotus informs us of the 
course of the expedition. The fleet 
was furnished by the Asiatic Greeks. 
The Bosphorus was crossed, presumably 
by a bridge ; so, too, was the Danube. 
There were no victories to be won over an 
enemy which would not face a battle. 
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So, in the end, Darius, after heavy losses 
tlirough hunger, thirst, and sickness, had 
to return. It is known that he was saved 
by Histiaeus of Miletus and the other 
(ireek tyrants, who had resisted the pro- 
})osal of Miltiadcs that the bridge should 
i)e broken down because the overthrow of 
Darius would mean the end of the power 
of the tyrants. 

Even if the ex])edition into th(‘ regions 
north of the Danubci resulted in no 
tangible success, still the frontiers of the 
(mipire had been 
s(‘cured and ex- 
t ended, for 
I'hrace and tin* 
district south of 
the Danube were 
])erman(Mitly sub- 
jugated. The 
king of Mace- 
donia also sub- 
mitted, and tlu! 
islands of fAMiinos 
and Imbros were 
coiKtuered. Thus 
the (1 reeks in 
1C u rope, sur- 
rounded on every 
side that was 
strategically im- 
portant, were thc^ 
next object of 
lVrsian''onquest. 

The comjdica- 
tions which led 
to the outbreak 
of host i 1 i t i e s 
l)ear, from the 
Persian ]>oint of 
view, ]necisely 
the same charac- 
ter as those 
which have often 
met us in the 
1 e 1 a t i o n s o f 
Oiental empires 
to their neigh- 
bours. An opportunity for intei vention 
is found in the aj)peal of a banished tyrant 
— Hippias — for assistance, coupled with 
the intervention of Athens herself in a 
revolt- of the Great King's Greek subjects 
within the Persian domin.ons in Asia 
Minor. Before we turn to the account of 
that struggle, we will dismiss certain other 
events contemporaneous with its earlier 
^ages. Egypt had remained tranquil under 
Darius, since he, in contrast to Cainbvses, 
i8i2 


appears to have understood how to 
conciliate the priests. Something was even 
done by him for t-he improvement of the 
country. An inscription of his, which 
was found during the construction of the 
Suez Canal, proves that he had con- 
structed or repaired a canal from the Nile 
to the Red Sea. In the year 486 B.c. 
events gave rise to a revolt, during which 
a certain Khabbash styled himselt king 
of Egypt. Darius died in 485 b.c., during 
the revolt which was suppressed in 

484 B.c. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, 
Egypt was after 
this more heavily 
burdened, a 
fact which is 
thoroughly in 
keeping with the 
custom s o f 
Oriental j:)olicy. 
A c h cC m e n e s , 
brother of the 
new king, became 
satraj). 

Under Xerxes, 
who reigned from 

485 to 465 B.C., a 
revolution broke 
out at Babylon, 
which still re- 
gretted the loss 
of its former in- 
d c ]) e n d c n c e . 
The name of 
Shamashirba, 
who was then 
]) r o c 1 a i m e d 
“ King ot Baby- 
lon,” is recorded 
in inscriptions. 
The city must 
have been cap- 
tured by storm, 
so that we may 
connect with this 
the long siege, to 

which Herodotus has attached the legend 
of Zopyrus, which meets us so frequently 
throughout the East. The capture must 
have occurred after the return of Xerxes 
from Greece. It is expressly recorded that 
he then destroyed the great terraced tower 
of the Temple of Marduk. The privileged 
position of Babylon had hitherto been 
respected by the Persian kings. It had 
voluntarily - surrendered to C3n:us, and 
Darius had, in spite of various rebellions. 






left its old constitution intact. He had, contribute a fixed sum. This amounted, 
according to Herodotus, wished to carry in the case of Ionia, Caria, and Lycia to 

off the statue of Marduk, but had not 400 talents of silver ; Mysia and Lydia 

ventured so far. Xerxes was the first to paid 500; the Hellespont and Phrygia 
do so. Ihis signifies, as we know, only 360. But to this must necessarily 
the refusal to recognise anv claim on be added the exjrenses, which had to be 
the part of Babylon to form a distinct separately defrayed, of feeding the troops 
kingdom ; and in this connection we which were irermanently stationed there 

may note the fact that Xerxes and his as well as those temporarily marching 

successors no longer styled themselves through the country, and the cost of 
“ King of Babylon,” while Darius had keeping up the governor’s court. It was, 
continued to use this title. however, surely a boon for the subjects 

The burdens which the Great King laid that their taxes to the Great King were 
on Asia Minor could not have been very definitely assessed, since formerly, under 
heavy. Apart from the revolt of the the name of jnesents, irregular imposts had 
lonians, we hear of no risings. The in- been exacted. The establishment of the 
surrections against the satraps in the v- — ^ royal post-road was bound to benefit 

fourth century b.c. originated with Asia Minor. It is true that from 

ambitious governors desirous of the earliest times a caravan route 

independent rule, not with a people ran from Sardis across the Halys, 

struggling to throw off an oppressive skirting the north of the Lycaonian 

yoke. On the other* hand, it must salt d(’sert to the Euphrates, and 

be emphasised that the institutions thence further to the east ; but 

attributed to Darius, the son of Darius placed everywhere at fixed 

Hystaspes, were beneficial to Asia xerxes intervals along this road stations 

Minor. Of the twenty satrapies into From a coin with inns, and placed watch-towers 

which his empire was divided, four *'®‘*^”* at river fords, mountain passes, or 

or five were in Asia Minor. Thus, Ionia where else such might be necessary. By 
with Caria, Lycia, and Pamphylia formed this means the security of travellers was 
one, Mysia and Lydia the second, the considerably increased ; and even if his 
Helle.spont, Phrygia and Bithyniathc^third, first thought was for the royal .service 
and Cilicia alone the fourth. and for a rapid and certain communica- 

This division was especially important tion between Sardis and Susa, the greater 
for the levying of troops and the raising security which he thus ensured must have 
of taxes, to which each satrapy had to redounded to the good of his subjects. 
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At the same time Darius established a which were destined to show more clearly 
uniform coinagtj throughout the empire, the prevalent feeling among the Greeks. 
ado})ling, like the Greeks, this invention In the year 500 B.c. aristocrats from 
of tlie Lydians; but while the striking of Naxos, who had been exiled by the people, 
gold coins was made a royal monopoly, came to Miletus, where, in the absence ol 
nilers and cities, (^specially the Greek Histi^eus, who was staying at the court of 
citi<'s, wen? allowed to strike .silver coins Susa, Aristagoras, his son-in-law, was 
of any standard and with their own conducting the government. He received 
legend. 'I'lie royal coins were the Naxians and promised to reinstate 
of gold and silver after the them. He laid a suitable plan befon' 
Persian | system, and according Artapherncs, the satrap of Sardis, offered 

to ILibylonian weights. For the to bear the cost himself, and asked for 
numerous inhabitants of Asia Minor who approval of his scheme. The cities then 
traded directly with the ICast this was were ordered by Artaphernes fb send ships 
a benerK'ial in.stitution. arid foot-soldiers, but Megabates, and not 

Ihit a state of affairs which nations Aristagoras, as he had hoped, was appointed 
ac('iistomed to absolute monarchy con- commander of the fleet and of the army 
sideied endurable, perhaps evrn pleasant, against Miletus. The expedition failc'd 
produced discontent at first and .soon comiiletely ; the Naxian people succe.ss- 
opi'ii disaffection among the freedom- fully defended them.selves for four months 
loving Greeks. It is true they could reali.se against all attacks, .so that at last Mega- 
thc ad\’antag(‘s ol ;i uniform currency bates withdrew without effecting any- 
and of a sah‘ royal highway, and they had thing. 

alieady paid tribute iindi'i* ('rresus ; but Aristagoras could not make good the 
till' levies ol troojvs and ships which expen.ses of the war, as he had promised, 
tlu'v had been lorced to furnish to ('yrus and feared that he would be deposed 
lor the subjugation of Lycia, and in from his office on account of a quarrel 
larger numlH'is to Darius for tin* exfiedi- with Megabates, a near relation 

t ion against the Scythians, were especially of the king. In this difficult 

resented by tlu'm. 'fhere was the addi- Jiosition he received a me.ssage 

tional circumstance that men who W(‘re from his father - in - law. Histijeus, 

liiendly to IV'r.sia had b(‘en placed by urging him to revolt from the king, 
the Great King as tyrants in tluur midst. Aristagoras, therefore, determined on 
Owing to this, tlu‘ active corporate life revolt, and found at Miletus support fur 
whicli had lloui islii'd, in Ionia especially, the scheme. The fleet, too, which was 
must have been .seriously checked ; for still a.ssemblcd after the disastrous result 
the authority ol these tyrants depended of the Naxos expedition, joined in the 
on PiMsia, and thi'ir anxiety to win the revolt. Many cities expelled their tyrants 
lavour and good graces ol llie (u’eat King and made common cause with Miletus ; 
must have l)een greater than their eager- each chose strategoi, or generals, as 
lU'ss to rule to tlu* satislaction of their supreme officials to constitute a suj)rcme 
lellow-cili/ens. council of war. 

Ihe discontent that was termenting At first the common cau.se seemed to 
among the (in'eks at that time is .shown meet with .succe.ss. Erctria sent five ships, 
by isolated tacts that have come down to Athens twenty, to their a.s.sistance. In 
us about the |)i()gress ol Darius’s .Scythian the sj)ring of 499 B.c. the allies advanced 
cainj^aign. already mentioned. Byzantium to Sardis, took the city, without, however. 
Discontent revolted when being able to capture the citadel, held by 

Among tidings ol the disastrous Artaphernes, and burnt the greater part ol 

the Greeks Ihe expedition reached it. In this conflagration the temple ol 

them. Ihe peojile of Chalce- Cybele, the greet goddess of the country, 
don broke ilown the bridge thrown over was destroyed ; this so embittered the 
the Bosphorus, .<0 that Da.’ius had to inhabitants that they rose them.selves 
cross irom Sestos to Asia oy ship. Yet against the Greeks and forced them to 
the tragments of the army which the king withdraw. In the meantime, the Persian 
hail rescueil trom the Scythians were still generals had assembled ; they came up 
so huge that the insurgent cities were with the army of the allies at Ephesus 
u'conqueied and puni.shed in '13 b . c . as it was retiring from Sardis, and in* 
Soon after, however, events occurred tlicted on them a crushing defeat. On 
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the other hand, the fleet of the allies 
ruled the sea and induced the Greek towns 
on the Hellespont and Caria to revolt. 
Such successes, however, were not lasting, 
as the Persian commanders with superior 
forces soon reconquered the towns on the 
Hellespont and defeated the Carians at 
Labranda. Aristagoras, who had at first 
been the soul of the enterprise, became so 
discouraged that, seeking safety for his 
person, he fled to Thrace, where he was 
murdered by the Edonians. “ He was not 
n magnanimous man,” Herodotus says ; 
and clearly when he fanned the flame of 
revolt and made himself its leader, he 
had let himself be swayed by selfish 
motives. When, therefore, the fleet of 
the allies with its 350 sail was annihilated 
by the Persians at Lade in 497 n.c., the 
united resistance of the Greeks was 
crushed. Each town was reconquered 
separately. Miletus alone held out against 


siege and assault until it, too, had to 
surrender after an heroic resistance, in 494 
B.c. By this the Persian domination was 
everywhere re-established, and the hated 
tyrants ruled in every Greek city as 
representatives of the Great King. 

After the suppression of the revolt 
(about 495 B.c.) and the destruction of 
Miletus, Mardonius, the Persian com- 
mander, attempted to advance against 
Greece itself, and actually subdued the 
north-western archipelago, but was 
checked in his advance by a disaster to 
his fleet off Mount Athos. A second and a 
larger fleet was sent two years later under 
Datis and Artaphernes. This conquered 
Naxos, destroyed Eretria in Euboea, 
which also had supported the Ionian revolt, 
and landed in Attica, where the army was 
defeated at Marathon by the Athenians 
under Miltiades in 490 B.c. The attempt 
to reinstate Hippias as tyrant in Athens 


had miscarried. The great Greek campaign 
was the outcome of a scheme already planned 
by Darius in revenge for Marathon. Having 
no Persian accounts, we are not able to take 
up a stand]')oint which will be fair to the 
Persians. The triumph of the Greeks was 
.so overwhelming and so unexpected that 
their accounts of it are not judicial. In 
fact, they are obviou.sly exaggerated in two 
different directions, by tlie desire to 
magnify the odds against which they 
fought, and to ]')our contcm|it on their 
adversary. Thus the mere impossibility 
of providing caunmissariat for a million of 
men must compel us to reduce the numb(‘r 
of the invading host ; while, on the other 
hand, we may credit that host with 
being largely formed of the tolerably 
disciplined and practised troops which 
Xerxes undoubteclly possessed. But the 
fact which there is no sort of reason to 
dispute is that the Ptusian armaments, both 
l )y land and by sea, 
enormously out- 
numbered those of 
the Greeks, and 
that they w('re 
irremediably shat- 
tered. The victoiy 
of the Greeks on 
land is cx])lained 
by the siqx'rior 
attacking power of 
the (ireek heavy- 
armed soldiers 
when 0]q)0sed to 
the O r i e n t a 1 
method of fighting and (^(luipment, which 
was not adaj)te(l to a regular hand-to- 
hand battle. At sea it was due to the 
.superior tactical methods of the Greek 
sailors, very much as with the overthrow 
of the S])anish Armada by the English two 
thoasand years later. The Persian shij)s 
were furnished entirely by tributary states, 
the Phauiicians, and the maritime states of 
Asia Minor, to whom no competent com- 
mander-in-chief from headquarters could 
be assigned ; and the manning the shijxs 
wdth land troops could not fail to give tlie 
experitmeed Greek sailors the advantage, 
from the first. 

This war was destined to free the settle- 
ments of Asia Minor eventually from the 
Persian yoke. Marathon, Thermopyke, 
Salamis, Platiea will ever remain as the 
greatest deeds of heroism in this Greek 
struggle. And j ust as at Platgea the Persian 
army was annihilated and the Persian camp 
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Darius, adopting the Lydian invention and system of coins, established a uniform coinage 
in gold and silver throughout his empire. These coins all show the figure of the Great King. 
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stormed, so, at the same time, jx^rhaps on 
the same day, the Persian fleet was 
shattered at Mykale on the coast of Asia 
Minor by the confederates. This was the 
signal for the small Greek towns of Asia 
Minor to make common cause with the 
mother country and to revolt from the 
Persian king. 'Ihe confederacy of Delos 
was tlien formed with Athens 
eague chosen head ; its jflace 

ParsU* meeting was at first Delos, 
aft(;rwards Athens, and its mem- 
bers pledged themselves, while completely 
retaining their autonomy, to provide 
shij)s and crews and to furnish money 
contributions in order to found a war 
treasury. 

The meinbeis of the new league j)ros(‘- 
cuted the war against P(‘rsia, and under 
the protection of this as|)iring and rajfidly 
])owerful league, the small Greek towns of 
Asia Minor wen* s(*curo trom Persian 
attacks and from P(*rsian veng(‘ance for 
their revolt. The w'ar continued for many 
years. Tlie Persian garrisons were driven 
out of the towns of the H(‘ll(‘sj)onl and 
from th(* 'I'hraciaii coast. A large Persian 
fleet, which had sought j)rot(‘Ction from 
the advancing fleet of the confederates in 
the mouth of the ICurymedon, a river in 
Paiiijihylia, with the object also ot 
effecting a junction with tlu* Persian army, 
was annihilat(‘d, together with the army, 
by the bold attack of ('iinon, in 4(17, or in 
the summer of 405 n.c'., and the camp of 
the Persians was stormed. Klsewhere, 
too, where the Asiatics met the* (ireeks, 
they w'ere w'orsted. Whether or no a 
regular peace was concluded, from about 
449 n.c. hostilities ceased on both sides. 
In fact, the (ireek towms in Asia Minor 
enjtiyed liberty and governed themselves. 

d'he end of the (ireek expedition marks 
the turning jioint in the history of Persia. 
States built uj) on compiest must advance, 
or they recede. With the year 47() n.c. 
the retrogression of the Persian em]nre 

Persia's ahvays be 

TurniAg in this connection 

Point information 

as to occurrences on the other 
borders of the empire ; we may, however, 
reasonably assume that under Cyrus and 
Darius the Persian supremacy in the Far 
East W'as more securely established than 
we find it in the time of Alexander. 
Victorious Ci recce at once crossed over 
to the attack. The islands and the 
Ihracian coast were now* almost entirely 
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recovered from the Persians. Henceforth 
Persia never made any serious attack on 
Greece ; and it had, indeed, to defend 
itself against the aggression of the latter, 
until it finally succumbed to Hellenism. 

Xerxes was murdered about this time — 
465 B.c. This was the result of a private 
palace intrigue, and the accounts, as usual, 
do not enable us to be clear about the 
deeper causes which underlay it. Arta- 
xerxes, the youngest of tlie sons of Xerxes, 
was raised to the throne, his elder brother 
Di iriiis being put out of the ^ay at the 
time. The king-maker was Artabanus, 
the ca])tain of the bodyguard, who was 
soon afterwards himself removed by 
Artaxerxos. 

Artaxerxes, known by his Latinised 
surnanK* as Longemanus, or “ Longhand,” 
reigned from 465 to 424 B.c. From this 
point onward we no longer have a tolerably 
connected account of Persian history 
even from the (ireek standpoint, and are 
dependent chiefly on r(‘cords of isolated 
oeeurrences. During this reign Themis- 
toeles came to the court ot l^ersia, and knew 
how' to pose b(*f()r(' the king as the man 
Arta whose help (ireeee might be 

subjugated. Soon after tlie be- 
P . ginning of this reign the second 
****'* rebellion in P-gypt broke out 
un(l(‘r Inariis, the son of Psaminelicliiis, a 
Libyan primH*, w^lio called in the heJp of 
the Athenians about 4f)0 B.C. These had 
uii(lertaki‘u a renewed attack on Cyprus, 
wiieiK'c they sailed to Egyjit, drove back 
the Persians with their partisans into the 
citadel of Memphis and besieged them 
there. Persia tried, in the first place by 
(lil)lomatic negotiations with Sj)arta, to 
compel the Athenians to withdraw. When 
that method jiroved ineffectual, a strong 
army was sent out under Megabyziis, and 
Itgypt w^as conquered. The Athenian 
auxiliaries w'l'ie annihilated, and a similar 
fate befell a subsequent detachment of 
fifty shijxs. Inarus fell into the hands of 
the Persians, and was crucified ; his son, 
however, was taken into favour, and 
received back the province of his father. 
Amyrtaiiis, wdio had also called in the 
Athenians, and had obtained a detachment 
of sixty ships from Cimon in Cyprus, 
maintained his position in the swamps 
of the Delta. The siege of Citium was 
raised in consequence of the death of 
Cimon, but another victory, both by sea 
and land, was won in 449 b.c., after 
which hostilities ceased. It is a moot 
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point whether this “ peace of Cimon 
was really solemnly ratified, or whether 
the war had gradually died out. Athens, 
at any rate, renounced her claims on 
Egypt and Cyprus. On the other hand, 
the coast of Asia Minor and the Greek 
towns on the Black Sea were set free. 
In the empire itself Megabyzus, the 
conqueror of Egypt, revolted 
Intrigues Artaxerxes in Syria ; 

I rebellion 

* also was quelled by peaceful 
means. The accounts now begin to record 
the political interference of the ladies of 
the palace ; but not much reliance can be 
placed on the gossip of Ctesias, the Greek 
physician at the court of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. Xerxes II., son of Artaxerxes, 
was murdered in 424 b.c. by one of his 
half-brothers after a reign of only a month 


ported by the Athenians, held his own 
in Caria. 

After the disaster to the Athenians in 
Sicily in 413 b.c. a favourable opportunity 
was presented to Tissapherncs to recon- 
quer the Ionian towns. He, as well as his 
rival, Pharnabazus, the satrap of Northern 
Asia Minor, or Phrygia, jointly called in 
the Spartans in order to deprive the 
Athenians of the towns on the coast. Hue 
the interests of the Persians and Spartans 
were far too distinct to render possible 
any energetic course of combined action. 
The Athenians finally left off with so 
distinct an advantage that Pharnabazus 
was compelled to renounce his readiness to 
escort Athenian envoys to the court in 
order to negotiate a treaty there. 

A< this same time, however, a revolution 
occurred. Tissapherncs was removed 



from his satrapy, and retained 
only the towns on the coast. In 
his place Cyrus, the younger son 
of Darius Nothus, was appointed 
to be satrap of Lydia, Greater 
Phrygia, and Caj^j^adocia, and he 
carried out a vigorous anti- Athenian 
])olicy and stiongly su[)portcd the 
Spartans. At the same time, 
Lysander rect;ived the supreme 
command for vSparta ; and while 
his policy established Spartan 
ascendency, it led later to a rupture 
with the Persians. 

We are told of an insurrection 
of the Modes in the heart of th(? 


' PERSIAN FIRE ALTARS onq)ire during the year 410 B.c. 

These two fine altars were set up in the valley near Naqsh-l-Rustam. 'dso reCOl'ds 'I I'CVolt of 

They probably represent an early form of Persian nature-worship. si^tcr Stateilll 


and a half, and this latter in his turn w'as 
ousted after six months by his brother 
Ochus, satrap of Plyrcania. Ochus 
assumed the name of Darius II., and was 
surnamed Nothus, since he was the son 
of Artaxerxes by a concubine ; he reigned 
from 424 to 405 B.q. Ctesias marks out 
from the very beginning his sister and 
wife, Parysatis, as the chief promoter of 
all intrigues. His brother Arsites and a son 
of Megabyzus in Syria rose against Darius. 
Arsites was taken ])risoner owing to the 
corruption of his Greek mercenaries, and 
was put to death at the instigation of 
Parysatis. The third Egyptian revolt 
broke out in 410 B.c. By this effort Egypt 
was freed for more than sixty years irom 
the Persian supremacy. The satrap Pis- 
suthnes revolted in Sardis ; he was crushed 
by Tissapherncs. His son Amorges, sup- 


was married to Arsikas, the eldest son of 
the king. After his fall, enmity rankled 
between the queen-mother Parysatis and 
Stateira. In the year 405 B.c., Darius 
' Nothus died, and his son Arsikas mounted 
the throne as Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. 
Cyrus, summoned by his mother, whose 
favourite he was, came too late. He was 
arrested on the advice of 
Sfttrftp q"jj^j^^q)hernes, but released at 
ag&inst instance of Parysatis and 
^ sent back to his satrai)y, in order 
to make the preparations that were to be 
anticipated. Cyrus's first move was to seize 
the towns of his opponent, Tissapherncs, 
a war of one satrap against another. He 
then collected an army of Greek mercen- 
aries, and, in ‘401 B.C., marched with it, 
secretly supported by the Spartans, into 
the heart of the empire in ord 3 r to depose 
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his brother. This is the “ March of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks” described by Xenophon. 
The inability of the empire to resist a 
(ireek army was now ])lainly revealed. 
The 13,000 (ircek mercenaries defeated 
the immens(i army of the king at Cimaxa, 
in the j^rovince of Habylon. Jiut ('yriis 
fell in the bet tie, and the throne of Arta- 
xerxes was saved. On formei 
March of (in eks in the em- 

xk A ploy of Persia would have thcui 
ousan fresh strength to the 

helpless (‘olossiis, but now they had detected 
the real nature of the dr(‘ade(l foe, and were 
completely disillusioiK^d. Ihey knew 
now that in the heart of the enipin? whole 
districts and tribes, (‘specially in the 
mountains, did not acknowledge the 
Persian suzerainty. The oj)en (piarrels 
of th(‘ satraj)s showed ]>lainly enough the 
dissoluti(jn that was alnjady beginning, and 
offered w(‘l(:ome op|)ortunities to the ad- 
vanci‘ of the ivstless (in‘eks. 

'I'he intrigiU‘s at court were only in- 
tensili(‘d by the death of Cyrus, since 
Parysalis (ould not be ](‘Concil(‘d to the 
loss of her lu'loved son. and cemt rived 
gradually to remove out of her path all 
those coiK'erned in it, among them the 
momentarily triumphant Stat(‘ira, who 
was j)oisoiU'(l. Arlax('rx(‘s II., it is true, 
then l)anisli(‘d his mother, but soon ('ailed 
her back again. Tlu' satrapies of ('yrus 
were gi\'en to his rival, T’ssaj)h(‘nu‘s, who 
had ('ondiu'ted thi! detence during the 
great n'lu'llion. Sparta, the supporter 
of Cyrus, was already hoslilt! t(^ him; 
so when he demanded the fnltilnient of 
the conditions on which hel]) had Ix'en 
furnished by Persia in tlu‘ shajHi of a 
surreiuh'r ot the (ireek towns of Asia 
Minor, the ivsult was war in 401 B.c., 
which Sparta carri(‘(i on in Asia Minor, 
(‘sjx'cially with the help of the survivors 
of the Ten Thousand. It was conducted 
alter 3<)() n.('. iiiuU'r the sujneme 

command of tlu* Sj)artan king, Ag(‘silaus, 
S arta victory at 

Defeats .>04 although no 

Persia ^ 1 ^'^ results were obtained 

from it. In the meanwhile 
Parysatis had succeeded in bringing the 
hated Tissaphernos into di.stavour at 
court ; he was replaced by 'I'iihraustes 
and afterwards executed. The struggle 
was prolonged by the wiles of the two 
satrajxs and by negotiations, until 
Agesilaus was recalled to Eun^^e. In 
the meanwhile the tide had changed 
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to the disadvantage of Sparta. The 
Athenian, Conon, had fled to Euagoras 
in Cyprus after the defeat at ^Egospotami, 
and had induced Pharnabazus to fit out 
a fleet for him in order to be able to carry 
on war against Sparta by sea. At first, 
being hindered by remissness in payment 
of the subsidies, he went himself to 
the court, secured the supreme com- 
mand of the fleet for Pharnabazus, 
which meant for himself in reality, and 
defeated the Spartans at Cnidus in 3()4. 
The result of the victory was the over- 
throw of the Spartan naval poWer and the 
restoration of the Athenian under th(‘ 
protection of Pharnabazus. Athens held 
lier own by the help of Persia, and Persia 
could not jday any part on the sea with- 
out Athenian guitlance. On,, land Sparta 
continued f(jr a long time to be the chief 
military power. During the never-ending 
j)I()ts and schemes at the Persian court, 
Tiribazus, the satrap of Sardis, who 
adopted the ))olicy of Tissaphernes, was 
able once more to come to the front and 
to bring Conon into disfavour. The 
latter again fled to Euagoras, when* 
he soon afterwards died. But 
^eacc again supported 

Athens, was finally a])pointed 
satrap in Sardis. Thus then* 
W(‘rc incessant disputes, intrigues, and 
counter intrigues, until at last it was settled 
by the “ j)eace of Antalcidas,” in 387 B.c., 
that the Asiatic towns belonged to Persia, 
but that the island and all other Greek 
states should be autonomous. 

Cyi)rus was expressly acknowledged in 
the treaty to be Persian territory. In 
reality it was practically independent, since 
Euagoras had united the Greek elements 
throughout the island in a common 
war against the Phoenicians, and was king 
of the island. His loyalty to the su]n‘eme 
feudal lord must soon have appcuired 
doubtful. An attack was therefore made 
on him in 3()0 b.c. He offered a stout 
resistance, being openly aided by Athens, 
until, after the peace of Antalcidas, Persia 
took more rigorous measures to bring him 
to submission, as he was daily becoming 
more dangerous, commanded the sea 
as far as Egypt, and had succeeded in 
firmly establishing himself at Tyie. He 
was clefeated, but was able to obtain favour- 
able terms of peace. Not long after he was 
murdered. Cyprus, under his successors, 
broke up again into different small states. 
In the expedition of Artaxerxes agaiast 
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the Kadusi, a nation of mountaineers 
south-west of the Caspian Sea, his large 
army met a reverse which was like that of 
Salamis ; he was surrounded and had to 
pay ransom. Egypt, really independent, 
still resisted Persian attempts at sub- 
jugation. A more vigorous attack was 
made when Pharnabazus, in 376 b.c., 
was placed at the head of a larger 
army. He did not, however, accomplish 
much in the end, since regard for 
the continual change of feeling at court 
rendered any vigorous conduct of the 
campaign impossible. The results of the 
instability of Artaxerxes were seen towards 
the end of his reign in a series of revolts, 
of which that of Ariobarzanes in the 
Hellesj)ontine satrapy and that of Datames 
in Cappadocia were the most formidable. 
Mausolus also, the ]n'ince of Caria, main- 
tained a loyalty which was not always 
above suspicion. At last even Tachus, 
the king of Egypt, assumed the aggressive, 
since he adopted the old policy of the 
Pharaohs and attemi)ted the conquest of 
vSyria. He advanced as far as Pluenicia, 
being supported by an army of Greek 
_ . mercenaries under Chabrias, 

^nvAsion Spartans under the 

J t veteran Agesilaus. But when 
^ his nephew Nectanebus had 
liimself been proclaimed king in Egypt 
he was forced to take refuge witli the 
Persians ; and he became utterly power- 
less and inactive. 

When Artaxerxes’ death was imminent 
his son Ochus, favoured by Atossa, whom, 
though his own sister, Artaxerxes had 
married at the instance of Parysatis —for 
instances of marriage with a sister, 
daughter, and even mother can be found' 
in the history of the royal house of Persia — 
had contrived to remove his brothers out 
of his path and to secure the throne for • 
himself in 359 b.c. The reign of this 
energetic Artaxerxes III., Ochus (358- 
338 B.C.), marks a last rally on the part 
of Persia. His actions show that he did 
not hesitate to carry out his ends after 
the methods of a true Oriental monarch 
by unscrupulous bloodshed and mercile.ss 
wars. 

He had first to deal with the revolts in 
the empire. Our accounts of them are 
vague and incomplete, but it is so far clear 
that the king was more successful than 
his predecessor. Artabazus, the satrap 
of the HeJlespontine province, and Orontes 
on the coast of Asia Minor, could not hold 


their own, notwithstanding occasional 
help given by the Greeks^ In (ireece 
there appears to have been alarm at the 
energy of the (ireat King from the very 
first, and it was debated whether th(' 
aggressive ought not to be assumed 
against him. Demosthenes was com- 
pelled to warn the Greeks against break- 
« ing with him without good 

cause. In Egypt, at first, even 
Revolt his rule no success 

was gained, and the revolt, 
as formerly was the case under Tachus, 
spread once more to Palestine. We have 
very little information al)out the causes 
of the movement, but the revolt of Sidon 
and of the nine kings of Cyprus, as Well 
as an allusion to a chastisement of Jeru- 
salem, prove that we here meet with 
phenomena similar to those ])resented l)y 
the revolts of Palestine against Assyria, 
which were siq)ported by h'gyptian help. 
Sidon was es[)ecially cons|)iruous this time. 
Ochus finally took over the chief command 
himself, and advanced into Syria with a 
l)owerful army, in which some ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries were inchuUid. 

Sidon received aid from Rhodes under 
Mentor, but wIk'u the Persian mandu'd 
against them. Mentor and 'rennes, king 
of Sidon, ent(Ted into m‘gotiations. The 
details are obscure. Sicloii was surren- 
dered and a terrible punishnK'nt inllict(‘d 
on it. The remaining Ph(enicians tluai 
submitted. There must also have been 
wars in judcX*a. Egypt finally, after hav- 
ing resisted for so long, was subjugated 
and became once mon‘ a Persian province' 
in 344 H.c. Very sevi're me'asures were 
adopted towards it, and Ochus seems to 
have outraged Egyptian si'iitimeiits in 
the brutal fashion ui a Cambyses. ('yj^rus 
also was again subjugated under the com- 
mand of Idrieiis, the prince of Caria. 

The ])ower, liowever, was already dawn- 
ing which was fated to crush Persia. 11 
was .seen in Susa that Philip of Maccdon 
must becomes dangerous so 
soon as h(.‘ had effected the 
conquest of Greece. An alliances 
Macedon therefore, made with 

Athens in order to take measures 
against him. The ca])ture of Perinthus 
by Philip was prevented by the joint 
action of Athens and Persia. But the 
battle of Chaeronea, in 338 b.c., coincided 
almost exactly with the death of Arta- 
xerxes. This made Philip master of Greece, 
and created conditions by which the 
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Greek world and Hellenism were impelled 
to attack Persia in Asia. 

Artaxerxes is said to have been mur- 
dered by Bagoas, who placed Arses, the 
youngest of the king's sons, upon the 
throne, only to slay him in turn when he 
seemed to be contemplating action against 
his minister in 336 b.c. In the mean- 
Pcrtian ^ Macedonian army had 

J?*!* its further progress was checked 

^ *** by the murder of Philip. 
After the death of Arses, Bagoas placed 
a distant relation of the murdered man, 
('odomaniuis, a great-grandson of Darius 
Notlius, on the throne. He reigned from 
336 to 330 B.c. under the title of Darius 
III. Codomaimus. I^ut this time the 
king-maker did not escape his doom ; he 
was soon put out of the way by Darius. 
Darius was the last king ot Persia. We 
cannot form any notion of liis character 
from the available records ; but we may 
at any rate conclude that he was not in 
a position to do anything to prevent the 
fall of the empire. The great em|)ire 
became the booty of Hellenism. The 
disruption had begun, as we have seen, 
soon after the defeat at Salamis ; a proof, 
indeed, of the nature of the much-lauded 
“ organisation ” by the first Darius, 'fhe 


Ten Thousand of Xenophon would in them 
selves have been enough to overthrow the 
Persian monarchy, if they had had a 
competent general ; now, when at last 
a }X)werful antagonist, with a definite aim 
before him, appeared upon the scene, the 
booty fell without trouble into his hands. 
It was a great success which Alexander 
enjoyed, but it was not a great exploit 
to overthrow an empire already tottering 
to its fall. The history of the ancient 
East has shown us numerous examples of 
similar conquests. The many revolutions, 
which have brought to the Easl its various 
populations are on a level with the 
Hellenistic conquests, although the glory 
of their leaders is not sung so loudly as 
that of the representative of the foremost 
civilised people in the western world. 
Ena of result of this conquest was 

Persian decisive ; the East 

y . was indeed conquered by the 
arms of the Greeks, but it 
resisted its civilisation, and it finally 


drove out the conejuerors once more. 

The narrative of the coiujuests of 
Alexander the Great belongs to the Greek 
l)ortion of our history of Persia. All that 
we are here concerned with is that the 
establishment of Alexander's empire ter- 
minates that of the Persians. The 



VICTORY OF ALEXANDER AT THE BATTLE OF THE GRANICUS 
One of thp fiijhts ui Alexander s conquest of Persia, where Darius III. was defeated. From the picture by Le Bnin. 




THE DEFEAT OF DARIUS III. AT THE BATTLE OF ISSUS 

A reproditction of a mosaic from Pompeii, showing Darius III. in his chariot at the battle of Issus in 
333 B.c. against Alexander. The Persian stategy is said to have consisted chiefly oi running away. 


iniinediatc disruption of the new empire 
and the vicissitudes of its various portions 
are the subject of the ensuing chaj)ters; 
hut when Persia ap})ears as a political 
entity, it will be a different Persia, not the 
Ach^emenid empire. 

The Persian empire from its wars 
with the Greek world stood in the 
full light of history. The Achicmenian 
empire ap])ears before us in the brilliance 
which it disj)layed to the Greek historian. 
Hut looked at from East instead of from 
West, it appears in a completely different 
aspect. That which seemed to the Greek 
the irresistibly powerful heir to a civilised 
world, shrouded in mysterious darkness 
and possessing inexhaustible riches, lies 
clear before us in its evolution. We know 
that it was neither the first, nor the most 
lasting, nor the most powerful, although 
perhaps the most extensive phenomenon 
of its kind. Many a conquest of a similar 
character has been seen and absorbed by 
the old civilised world of the East. Even 
Correct Persian regime was not 

View^of change its character 

Persia fundamentally, and did not 
exert more influence upon it 
than any other of the well-known con- 
quests. The sharp division which we were 
able partially to recognise in the evolution 
of a western and an eastern Persia, a result 
ot the conquest of highly civilised conn' 
tries by peoples which were still in the 
early stages of society, and, further, the 
reconciliation of the Persian families who 


were at the head of affairs with the Modes 
and the ruling powers of the subjugated 
provinces, all clearly show that the domi- 
nant power claimed nothing beyond a 
purely political conquest of the van- 
quished countries. Some Persian nol)les 
supplanted refractory rulers of the old 
population, ami one or two Persian 
^ officials governed the provinces. 

w*?K ''V * substantially nothing was 

CkIa es changed. A Persian or other 

angfts migration, which inighl 

have introduced a new population 
into the old civilised countries, was kci)t 
back, after the great flood of nations had 
once been checked through the organisa- 
tion of a Persian empire by ('.yrus. The 
fact that Darius, although he had at first 
taken advantage of successful efforts m 
this direction, could no longer submit to 
them when king, is only one of those in- 
numerable ])hcnomcna in history where 
circumstances are more powerful than 
men, even when they have had the very 
best intentions. 

Thus only that portion of the empire 
had become Persian or Aryan which 
had been struck by the wave of 
migrating Aryan hordes before they had 
yet formed a firm union ; that is to say. 
while they had not yet become aware of 
the power of the civilisation which they 
wished to conquer. These countries were 
precisely those which had not possessed 
a superior civilisation of their own — 
namely, the eastern districts. When, 
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however, the Aryans had come within the 
mystic circle of Babylonian culture, into 
Media and Elam, they submitted to it. 
Media had long been removed from Assyro- 
Babylonian influences, and Elam\s power 
had be(m broken by Ashurbanipal ; there- 
fore both lands offered suitable conditions 
tor receiving an Aryan immigration with- 
out obliterating or absorbing its 
Evading character. The popula- 

tion of both lands, indeed, them- 
civihsed received an Aryan tinge. 

'J'he incomers, on the other hand, fell 
under the si)ell of that culture whose very 
cradle. they had violently seized. 

After the subjugation of the western 
civilised countries that ])rocess ceased, by 
virtut^ of which, through an immigration 
of nomadic horde's, a new social life had 
grown u|) out of the blending of influences, 
all tenehng to evolve a vigorous civilisa- 
tion. In j)lace of this, j)ohlical conquest, 
H'sting on force, was now made the object 
of rulers. Then^ couUl thus be no further 
])r()sp(‘ct of an independent evolution of 
the Aryan spirit. In the plac(‘ of a Per- 
sian nation, which would have worked 
itself ui)ward from stage to stage to a 
higher civilisation and so to dominion 
over the East, there was now a Persian 
administration, like an Assyrian, which 
drained the strength of the civilised lands, 
and thus becjime dejx’ndent upon them. 
Not the Pt'isian ])eople, nor a Persian 
state, but the Persian empire, represented 
by the army and olhcials, now held the 
r(;ins of ])ower in Nearer Asia. 

This new empire, in its fundamental 
])rinciples merely a repetition of the As- 
syrian empire during the eighth and 
seventh centuries, shows the same charac- 
ter in all its jihenomena. In the admini- 
strative sphere the Persian satrap was 
merely the Assyrian shaknu, although his 
province was, as a rule, disproportionately 
larger. Tike him, too, he was in fact only 
a Persian viceroy, who had been placed 
in the position of the old native 
Persiaa possessed within his 

Satrap rights of a sovereign. 

Above all, he maintained an 
army at his own cost, pursued to some 
extent an independent policy, and thus 
usually reached the poini where the 
thought of revolt must involuntarily have 
s\iggested itself, whenever the intrigues of 
the courtiers threatened to become danger- 
ous to him. The constitution of the later 
satrapies is traceable to Darius. Cyrus had 
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in the west simply adopted the old insti- 
tutions. The accounts of him and his son 
speak of 127 provinces, which extended 
from India to Ethiopia. Accordingly the 
east must have been divided up some- 
what after the model of the west. Darius, 
who went hand in hand with the eastern 
nobility, instituted the larger satrapies, 
and the Persians, who administered them, 
became rulers over separate countries. 

After the flood of immigration had 
abated, and the conquerors had become 
owners, who on their part had to ward 
off the hordes that were pressing on after 
them, wars had to be waged with troojxs 
supplied by the civilised states. These 
proved to be useless material to a great, 
extent. Those of the immigrants who 
were marked out by landed possessions 
to be the nobility, and thus the backbone 
of every army, could do no more than 
form the backbone of a royal army. The 
satraps, who were in the first place 
responsible for the defence and mainten- 
ance of their provinces, could not avail 
themselves of this resource. Every 
satrap, therefore, had to keep an army of 
his own, soon composed, esj)eci- 
crsian western provinces, of 

mercenaries, and those chiefly 
foreign. The overplus of capable 
soldiers which the vigorous development 
of the Greek people produced always 
found there a ready acceptance. In this 
way the satraps of the western provinces 
were soon in possession of armaments 
which might become a menace to the 
Great King. 

The royal Persian army, in contradis- 
tinction, seems to have been constituted 
on the basis of a feudal state, such as 
corresponds to the organisation of a 
newly immigrated people. Any man who 
had received a grant of land was liable to 
perform military duties corresponding to 
his share of the soil. There must, indeed, 
have been a very motley mixture of 
nationalities in the army, especially if the 
same system obtained in the provinces, 
where civilisation had long passed this 
stage, and in the western provinces par- 
ticularly. It is not certain how matters 
were arranged there ; but the “ barbarian 
army,” which Cyrus the younger led 
against Artaxerxes, in addition to his 
ten thousand Greek mercenaries, can 
hardly have been collected on another 
system. Such armies were distinct in 
armament and customs, even if we are 
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Darius fled to Media in 331 B.c. and was murdered just before Alexander overtook him. 


not required to accept Herodotus's 
description of the' army of Xerxes as 
accurate in all its details. 

In other respects the administration, 
apart from the satraps and the highest 
officials, was in the provinces the old 
national one. Even the Assyrian sub- 
stitute for the now impracticable colonisa- 
tion of conquered countries — namely, the 
p]an of new settlements with a population 
ingeniously formed into AssjTians, and 
of the transplantation of prisoners of 
war to different parts of the empire— was 
enlireJy abandoned The treatment of 


Sidon, which had been made Assyrian by 
Esarhaddon, and the permission accorded 
to the Jews to return to Palestine, are two 
striking instances in point. How far in 
the latter case any alliance of Cyrus with 
the Jewish element, so powerful in Babylon, 
may have i)layed a part must remain an 
undecided question. The first instance, 
however, and the general abandonment 
of this procedure prove that the Assyrian 
policy had been deliberately reversed. 
It was clearly seen that institutions, 
established by force, could never attain 
the same prosperity as economic structures 
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which are built upon the soil and rise 
from national development. Thus, the 
Persian empire made no attempt to 
interfere with the old-established in- 
stitutions in the various provinces. In 
spite of the Persian supremacy, the in- 
habitants of Babylonia thus remained 
Babylonian, and those of Ionia Greek, 
p . , The picture of the effective- 

Derived Persian sovereignty 

i- in the eastern iirovinces is 

quite otherwise. Here from 
the first the conditions were different. 
While the centre of the empire, Susiana 
and P(;rsis, received culture from the 
west, it must have transmittc^d it in turn 
to the east. So far it became important 
for tli(; conditions which were developed 
later by the Parthian and Ikictrian 
emj^ires. Western ideas in this way 

r(‘a('hed India, and linally the Sassanid 
einpiia' determined the course of the 
civilisation of Islam. So that in truth we 
cannot speak of a Persian civilisation in 
the west. That portion of it which 
developed in its original home possesses 
a still smaller value for the evolution of 
mankind. If Plain, during almost as 
many millennia as the Persian empire 
lasted centuries, had already borrowed 
from Babylonia the fundan.iental principle 
u|)(m which its power rested, that will also 
hold good of its heir. A glance enables us 
to recognise in the pictures from Persian 
royal palaces, or in the glorification of 
the victories of a Darius on the cliffs of 
Behistun, an intellectual kinshiji with the 
Assyrians, the same object of glorifica- 
tion, the same concej^tion, the same 
t(‘chniqiie. 'Phe beautiful workmanship 
of the enamelled tiles which covered the 
walls of Persian jialaces [see page 1800) 
is also largely due to Babylonian influence. 

Doubtless the active and gifted people, 
ol the (iieeks, which after the eighth 
('entury n.c. entered into intimate rela- 
tions with the Asiatic ein])ires, assisting 
Greek Persian wars and 

Art participating in his victories, 
in Susa people which had supplied 

mercenaries to the Assyrian and 
Chald;ean armies, and furnished whole 
armies, as we saw, to the Persians, 
also sent artists to the court of Susa. 
It would, however, be an idle task to 
attempt to trace the influence of Greek 
art in purely Persian productions. The 
Persian king was a successor of the old 
(Oriental kings. Just as he, full of 
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dignity, discharged his time-honoured 
duties with wig and long, flowing robe, 
so there remained for the art which 
served to glorify him no other path 
except that marked out by millennia of 
veneration. The Persian buildings have 
one feature distinct from the Assyrian 
ones known to us, and that is the ample 
employment of pillars. It is, perhaps, 
a permissible conjecture that Greek in- 
fluence may be seen in this. But it is 
also conceivable that Egyptian influence', 
through the medium of Phoenicia, may 
have travelled through the^ Euphrates 
valley as far as Susa and Perse polls. Yet, 
granted the case that Hellenic architects 
and artists had helped in building the 
palaces of Xerxes, their Hellenic spirit could 
evince itself at most in secondary details. 
What they created must always have been 
Oriental, copied from the old models, as 
the Oriental love of tradition demanded. 


A ])roduction similar to this royal art, 
which in some degree had abandoned tlie 
national spirit, is the Persian cuneiform 
script. It was ada])ted from the Baby- 
lonian, or more correctly tlu* 
Elamite, in order to provide 
an alphabet for the language* 
of the new sovereign peoph*. 
— not suited to the grammatical 
sc'heme of the old civilised languages, and 
therefore could not be written with tin* 


Persian 

Cuneiform 

Script 

Til is was 


old hieroglyphic and syllabic script which 
had closely followed the structure of the 
Sumerian and later the Semitic. In 
further pursuance of the principle already 
traceable in Elamite, a specially simplified 
syllabic writing was invented — actually 
invented in this case at the royal com- 
mand — in order to be able to carve the 


inscrijitions of the kings in the Persian 
language also. A written language in 
the sense of Babylonian was never dev^e- 
loped Irom this, so far as our piesent 
knowledge goes. Even the Persians made 
u.se of Aramaic as the imperial language 
of intercourse, so far as the Babylonian 
language and its cuneiform script did 
not maintain their rights. The Persian 
cuneiform script, evidently first intro- 
duced by Darius in order to emphasise 
his national jxjlicy as contrasted with that 
of Cyrus and Cambyses, has had no 
history and exerted no influence on the 
development of civilisation ; the Avesta 
was written in a literal alphabet derived 
from the Aramaic. Hugo Winckler 
Leo> ARD W. King 
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ASIA MINOR AFTER ALEXANDER 


AT the death of Alexander, in B.c., 
the empire which his conquests had 
I'reated extended over all Western Asia 
and into tlie Punjab, Ix'sides Hellas and 
Jef^ypt. Its continuance seiuned .secured 
at iirst by the selection of his ste])]n*other, 
Arrhidieiis, as king under the title of Philip, 
by the birth of a son and heir, and by 
the appointment of Perdiccas as regent ot 
the em}:)ire. But the foremost generals 
became governors of the jnovinces into 
which it was divided, and at the sam(‘ 
time commanders of the troojxs stationed 
or about to be levied in their administra- 
tive districts. Every governor bestirred 
himself immediately to rai.se a trustworthy 
army, by which he might make him.self 
as in(lc})endent as po.ssible of the imperial 
power and might carry out his own am- 
l)itious designs witliout regard for the 
welfare and prosperity of the whole. 
This naturally furni.shed the ground of 
y, many disputes. 'Fhe scene of 

of^he wars of the Diadochi, or 

Diadock* * was Asia Minor. 

‘ Antigonus was sent thither from 
Babylon as governor of Greater Phrygia, 
Lconnatus went to Hellespontine Phrygia, 
Eumencs to Cappadocia, Cassander to 
Caria, Menander to Lydia, and Philotas 
to Cilicia. While the others all went to 
provinces long since subdued, Eumencs 
had first to conquer his province. The 


Cappadocians, whose land had hardly 
been touched by Alexander himself, had 
nev^er reconciled themselves to the Mace- 
donian rulers ])laced over them, and had 
actually set a native noble — probably 
of Persian origin — by name Ariarathes, 
at the head of affairs. He being a clever, 

^ enterprising man, had extended 

OonqucM 

^ . . padocia, to which Pontus then 

hvhmgvd, and maintained it 
with the help of a strong army of 15,000 
horsemen and 50,000 foot-.soldiers. Ac- 
cording to the commands of the regent 
of the em})ire, Antigonus and Lconnatus 
were to help Eumenes in ex])elling Aria- 
rathes ; but neither obeyed orders. Per- 
diccas, therefore, was obliged to march 
'against Cappadocia with the imperial 
army. Ariarathes was defeated, taken 
pri.soner, and crucified, and Eumenes 
received the country as his province. I'he 
nephew of Ariarathes, his namesake, 
saved his life by flight into Armenia, 
whence, at a later period, he came back 
to influence the destinies of his fatherland. 

Lconnatus had in the interval aided 
Antipater, governor of Macedonia, in his 
struggle against the Hellenes, and had 
lost his life in the campaign. Antigonus, 
instead of answering the summons to 
explain his refusal to obey the regent s 
orders, fled to Antipater in Europe, and 
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etfvTied there an alliance against Perdiccas, 
in which Ptolemy, the governor of Egypt, 
joined. War followed ; Perdiccas was 
murdered in Egypt, and Antipatcr 
became regent of the empire in his stead. 
Antigonus received back the province of 
(fn*at(n' Phrygia, from which he had fled, 
and was given the sui)rcme command of 
_ the iin])eiial army, with the task 

oMhe carrying on the war against 

P Euinenes, who had been on th('. 

egency Perdiccas, and had 

succ(‘ss fully held his own against Antipater 
and ('rat(‘rus. Eumenc's was d(.deated in 
lh(i oj)en field, but successfully defended 
himself in lh(‘ steej) mountain fortress 
of Xora against Antigonus, escaj)ed, 

and in a short lime assembled a new 
army, with which he con(|uer?d Cilicia 
and Pheenicia and finally crossed the 

hhij)hrales, in orchu' to bring the governors 
ol the ('asl(M'n i)i()vinc(‘s over to his side. 
At last, in the y(‘ar jib n.c., after many 
batth's, lui fell, through the 
trc‘ach('ry of his jiiektal troops, 
into the hands of Antigonus, 
who had him put to death. 

Pr(*viously to this, and in 

JK) imiiK’diately after the 
death of Anti{)ater, who had 
ajipointed Polyi)erchon as his 
successor and reg<‘nt ot tin* 
em()ir(’, Antigonus had re- 
nounced obedii'iiCA* to tlu‘ new 
ri'gtMit, had driven out the 
govermns of I b'llesjiontine 
Idirygia and Lydia, who were on the 
sitle of Polyperchou, and had giviui their 
satrapies to men ol his o'vn jnirty. 
Now. aftcM* the (h'ath of iMimeiU's, he was 
niU'r ot all Asia, from the ujijier |n*ovinces 
of which he relurni'd to Asia Minor with 
enormous treasure. 

Hut the great powi'r and ascendency of 
Anligomis j)roduced a hostile coalition of 
tlu‘ otlu'i* governors. These were Cassan- 
(!(T, the son of Antipater, who meantime 
had driven Polyperchon out of Mace- 
donia : Ptolemy : Lysimachus. who in 
the year 32 j had received Thrace as a 
province, and after subduing the warlike, 
freedom-loving mountain tribes, had 
founded for himself an important state ; 
and, lastly, Seleucus, who, dri\'cn from 
his satrapy of Ikibylon oy Antigonus, 
had lied to Ptolemy in ICgypt. Antigonus 
refused their request to divide the satrapies 
equally ; si^ wars resulted, which dragged 
on with changing fortunes and some 
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interruptions from 315 to 301. In these 
the last members of the royal family— 
Alexander’s posthumous son, who was 
called after him, and his illegitimate 
.son Heracles — met their death. The rulers, 
therefore, proceeded to assume the title 
of kings in 306 b.c. Antigonus retained hi.s 
power, and Asia Minor remained his 
choicest possession untiLhe succumbed to 
the last mighty onslaught of his enemies, 
and was killed at the battle of Ipsus m 
Phrygia in 301 B.c. There is no sign ot 
lasting institutions or of a government 
bringing blessings to its subjects in this 
disturbed period of new and constantly- 
growing armaments. Only the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor enjoyed peculiar 
consideration and retained their sell- 
government and immunity from taxation. 

After the death of Antigonus there were 
four kingdoms in existence — h-gypt, under 
Ptolemy ; Thrace, under Lysimachus : 
Macedonia and Greece, under Cassandcr ; 

and Syria, under Seleucus. 
Asia Minor was divided between 
Lysimachus and Seleucus, who 
had taken the most important 
share in the overthrow ol 
Antigonus. Both remained in 
po.ssession of the portion that 
fell to them, notwithstanding 
that Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
“ the Besieger,” the son ol 
Antigonus, nuuh* numerous 
attempts to reconquer his 
father's realm. Lysimachus 
was defeated and killed in 281 B.c., in a 
battle against Seleucus, to whom, as victor, 
Asia Minor justly fell. During the im- 
mediately succeeding period the line of 
Seleucus is in the ascendant, and po.s.sess, 
indeed, the greatest power as far as 
(‘xtent of territory goes ; but thr 
Seleucidtc are no longer sole rulers, as 
once Antigonus was. 

In the confusion in which Asia Minor 
was involved after the death of Alexander 
I ♦ f Ov states had gradually been 

Separate ^ developed tliere, which, grow- 
Sfates^’^ ing into greater power, stamped 
their mark on the whole sub- 
sequent period. Once more we ftnd on 
the soil of Asia Minor for the first, and 
indeed for the last time since the dissolu- 
tion of the Lydian dominion, states with a 
separate history and a separate policy, in 
complete independence of any great 
political power whose capital and centre 
of gravity lay outside the peninsula. 
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Ariarathes, the nephew and adopted 
son of that Ariarathes whom Perdiccas 
had crucified at the time when Antigonus 
was waging his disastrous war against the 
allied kings, had returned to Cappadocia 
(rom Armenia, and, supported by the good 
will of the population, 
which had never grown 
accustomed to the 
Macedonian rule, 
entered upon the heri- j 
tage of his father. His 
attempt was favoured 
by events in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

Milhradates, the grand- lysimachus a 

A *1 After the cles^th of Aiitt] 

•>011 01 AriOOc.l ZailCS, a of his son, Demetrius P< 

tormer satrap on the of Thrace, and Seleucus 
Hellespont, who had been in the service of 
Antigonus, warned by Demetrius Polior- 
(etes that his life was in danger, lied to 
Paphlagonia. There he was al)le to occupy 
the town of Kimiata in the gorges of the 
Olgassys, which he surrounded with strong 
walls, and now, in concert with Ariarathes, 
he summoned the Paphlagonians and the 
inhabitants of the north coast to arms. The 
lieutenant of Antigonus had to give way 
Birth when, after the 

of New Il)sus, the two victors. 

States 1 -y‘^ii'nachus and Seleucus, turned 
their attention to the sub- 
jugation of these outlying districts, it 
was too late. An army of Seleucus was 
totally defeated in Cap])adocia, and Mit lira- 
dates was able to hold his own in the north. 
Later, after the death of Lysimachus and 
the invasion of the (hulls, and during the 
continuous wars of the Selcucidje, both 
within and outside Asia Minor, no more 
thought was entertained of their subjuga- 
tion. Thus Ariarathes created an indepen- 
dent kingdom in Ca])padocia , with 
which he united Cataonia; and 
i\fithradates, who received the 
name of Ctistes — the Founder- 
founded a kingdom in the valleys 
of the Amnias and Iris, which, 
situated on the Pontus Euxinus, 
or Black Sea, came gradually for 
brevity to be called Pontus. 



lew and adopted freed Bithynia from the Persian domina- 
whom Perdiccas tion, but apparently left the princely 

e when Antigonus families in possession of their hereditary 
IS war against the power : the Macedonian governor of 

ed to Cappadocia Hellespontine Phrygia, Galas, was aj)- 
)orted by the good pointed to complete their subjection. But 

the Bithyniaii jirince, 
Bas, repelled his attack 
in the open field, and 
his son Zi|')oitos suc- 
ceeded during the wars 
of the “ Successors in 
maintaining and even 
in extending his heredi- 
tarv position. Zijioites 

LYSIMACHUS AND POLIORCETES is tllO first who stylcd 
After the death of Antigonus and despite the efforts bitu/ • 1 Lie tmicf 

of his son, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Lysimachus, king King , lilis IIIUSL 

of Thrace, and Seleucus of Syria shared Asia Minor, have happened ill 2 ()y 

:n in the service of B.c. after a victory over Lysimachus, since 

Demetrius Polior- the era of the Bithynian kings begins with 

in danger, lied to the autumn of 297. He also maintained his 

,vas al)le to occupy position against the successor of Antiochns, 

the gorges of the Seleucus, who had sent his general, 

unded with strong Patrocles, to force Bithynia to submission, 

d with Ariarathes, In any case, after this Bithynia finally 

lagonians and the entered the ranks of indc})cndent states, 

oast to arms. The Zipoites was alile to bequeath to his son 

had to give way Nicomedes a lealm which towards the east 

d when, after the „ . included the Creek towns of 

, the two victors, Teion and Cieros. About this 

1 Seleucus, turned p time then^ arose an independent 

i to the sub- ergamus valley of the ('a'iciis, 

lying districts, it on the borders of Bithynia. At the out- 

y of Seleucus was break of the war with Seleiuais, PhilettTrus 

docia, and Mit lira- had abandoned lyysimai hus, whose citadel 

s own in the north. and treasunvs he was guarding at Pergamiis, 

f Lysimachus and and had gone over to Seleucus. When the 

Is, and during the latter was soon afterwards murdered he 

j Sclcuckhe, both won the gratitude of Antiochns by sending 

i Minor, no more him the body of his father, held Pergamus, 

of tlieir subjiiga- and succeeded in bringing the wliole 

eated an indejien- valley of th(i ('aicus as far as the sea under 

his dominion, and thus laid the 
foundations of the kingdom of 
\ Pergamus. 

^ ()nce more a race of invaders 
became prominent in Asia Minor 
and exercised an important 
influence on the conditions of 
the country. Just as previously, 
X UllLUD. at the time of the Mermnadae, 


The rulers of both territories sono^'^pottMj^ftkine Cimmerians, 

A ll Jiiii 1 1* 0*4.1 rl WT nn. - ^ • 1_ 


combined 


naturally stylcd themselves kings . of Bithyma 
In the north-west new states grew up. 
Bithynia had been ruled in Persian times 
by princes of its own, who recognised the 
suzerainty of the Great King and were 
subject to his satraps, even though they 
often enough disobeyed them. Alexander 


of Bithyma. From a coin. Tiiraciaii hordcs, had crossed 
rew up. over into Asia Minor and had long scoured 

,n times the land, plundering and robbing, so now 

ised the the Gauls appeared. They had before this 

id were made inroads into Thrace and Macedonia ; 

gh they now in 277 b.c., Nicomedes, who was con- 

exander testing his inheritance with his brothers, 
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took a Gallic army under I.eoniiorius into 
his pay and by their aid subdued Bithynia. 
At the same time a second Gallic force, 
undei Lutarius, crossed the Hellespont, 
joined the force under Leonnorius, which 
now was again free, and, both combined, 
raided the fields of Asia Minor and burned 
the towns. Anliochus, in order to protect, 
. .. . at any rate, his own j)art of 
An IOC ut Minor from the (Gallic 

J* * - ])illagers, marched across the 
e au s ^ pitched battle was 

fought between him and the (jauls. In 
overwhelming force— so ran the account 
of the fight — the “ Galatians ” confronted 
the king in a dense phalanx, twenty- four 
ranks deep, with 10,000 horsemen on each 
wing. From the centre of the line of 
battle eighty four-horse chariots, armed 
with scythes, and twice as many two-horse 
war chariots were to charge. It may easily 
be conceived that the king’s courage almost 
failed him at the sight of this formidable 
multitude, especially since the greater 
])art of his inferior army consisted of 
slingers and other light-armed troops. He 
even wished to make terms ; 
but one of his generals encou- 
raged him and devised a ])lan 
of battle for him. The sixteen 
elej)hants which the king had 
with liim were driven headlong 
against the en(*my ; 
the enemy’s horses, 
which had never 
seen an elephant, 
took Iright, gal- 
loped in wild rout 
back on the ranks, 
and caused uni- 
versal confusion. 

The overthrow of 
the ( I aids was 
complete. 

This victory 
checked the wan- 
dering of the (i aids, 
in so far that they 
were driven back 
to the eastern part 




THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY OF ANTIOCHUS 


ually obtained secure settlements and 
lived, mixed with the natives, without 
abandoning their language, habits, or 
constitution, under twelve tetrarchs, each 
of whom belonged to one of the four 
cantons of their three tribes — ^Trocmeri, 
Tolistoboii, and Tectosagi — and under a 
council consisting of three hundred mem- 
bers. Often enough, starting from here 
as mercenaries of the rival princes, they 
helped to decide the destinies of the 
peninsula. For, unfortunately, there was 
no prosperous development in Asia Minor 
even after the defeat of the ^ Gauls by 
Antiochus. In the many wars between 
E.^ypl Syria, which led to 
^ . the occupation of the coast of 

* Caria and Lycia by the Pto- 

Keappear 

war between the brothers Seleucus Cal- 
linicus and Antiochus Hierax, sons of 
Antiochus Theos, the whole west coast 
and the central and southern districts, 
Caria, Phrygia, Lycia. and Cilicia, were 
at one time in the hands of Callinicus, at 
another of Hierax. No wonder that the 
Gauls, too, reappeared in this 
confusion, and, after inflicting a 
crushing blow on Callinicus in 
the interest of Hierax, once 
more assumed a position which 
threatened danger. Once more 
they laid waste 
the fields ; and 
their neighbours, 
to secure peace 
from them, were 
forced to pay 
tribute. Even An- 
tiochus Hierax 
could not secure 
immunity in any 
other way. 

The credit ol 
averting the new 
danger of the 
Gauls belongs to 
the princes of 
Pergamus. After 
Eunienes I., the 



nf Phrx'iTii nn Kr>4li A terracotta statue of an elephant seizing a Gaul, reproduced ‘ r i 

01 rniygia on ootll from "Passing of the Empires,’^ S.P.C.K. In the battle between SUCCeSSOr of Phllc- 
sides of the Hal vs Antiochus ofAsia Minor and the Gauls the Galatian army, which fjerus had defeated 

j 4 • i. j 1 included 20,000 horsemen, was routed by sixteen elephant! Qeiedieu 


and restricted to 
a region to which they gave their name 
permanently. Here in Galatia they 
founded their capital, Ancyra, which 
attained later great prosperity, and at the 
present day, as Angora, is the chief town 
of Central Asia Minor. Here they grad- 

i8aa 


Antiochus I. at 
Sardis in 262 b.c., the permanence of 
their rule was secured. The disturbed 
times gave an opportunity for strengthen- 
ing and extending it. Attains I. (241- 
197 B.C.), the son and successor of Eumenes, 
had brought his name into history by an 
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action which conferred cn him lasting 
fame in the eyes of his contemporaries and 
of posterity. He refused to pay to the 
Gauls the customary tribute, and faced 
their consequent invasion in a battle, 
where he completely defeated them. By 
this means he greatly 
contributed towards 
ending their raids and 
confining them to 
their own territory. 

On account of this 
splendid achievement 
Attains was honoured 
by the towns and 
princes who were saved 
by him from the 
(iallic danger, and 
assumed the royal 
diadem. Eumenes II. 
dedicated to him an 
imposing monument, 
an altar to Zeus, 
standing on a massive 
pedestal, round the 
sides of which ran 
reliefs, which glorified 
for all time the victory 
of Attains over the (lauls under the repre- 
sentation of the battle of the gods with 
the giants. Pergamene art, as shown us 
by these reliefs, marks in some ways the 
highest point reached by the (ireck art of 
the later style. The statues of Pergamus 
were regarded as triumphs of art by the 
Romans, and the various figures of “ Dying 
(iauls — erroneously called “ Dying Gladi- 
ators ” — in our museums were copied from 
Pergamene originals. 

Attains I. not only permanently secured 
his realm, but extended it also by a war 
with Antiochus Hierax, who, 
^^ing om disputes with his 

Attui « brother Seleucus Callinicus, had 
^ finally withdrawn and held 
Asia Minor norfji of the Taurus, so far 
as it was distinctly Seleucid. Hierax was 
defeated at Colce, in the neighbourhood 
of Sardis, and compelled to fly from Asia 
Minor; Seleucid Asia Minor fell into 
the hands of Attains. But the Seleucid^e 
were destined once more to establish their 
power in the peninsula, and, as it seemed, 
more firmly than ever. Achaeus, the 
general of Seleucus, retook from Attains 
the territory he had recently conquered, 
but could not resist the temptation of 
founding a separate state and of placing 
the kingly diadem on his own head during 


the confusion which prevailed in Syria 
after the death of Seleucus. This kingdom, 
severed from the main Seleucid state, 
lasted some years, until Antiochus III., 
who had restored his authority in his own 
kingdom bv a successful war against 


insurgent satraj)s, felt himself sufliciently 
strong to deprive Achanis also of his 
sovereignty. Aclneiis, being beaten, shut 
himself up in Sardis and held out a con- 
siderable time, but was eventually mur- 
dered by traitors. Thus Antiochus III. 
reunited a large part of Asia Minor to his 
own main territory in 214 b.c. 

A letter of the king preserved for 
us in an inscription gives us a slight 
glimpse into tlie internal administration. 
The Seleucid kingdom, like the Persian, 
was divided into satrapies : we do not 
^ . . know how many of these were 

^ K*n “deluded in Asia Minor. By the 

and Queen worship of the 

native gods, which naturally 
remained fixed, a similar worship of the 
king and the queen was introduced ; for 
both there was in each satrapy one high- 
priest, and sacrifices were offered to both, 
just as, two hundred years later, in the 
provinces high-priests were aj)pointed for 
the Roman emperor. 

But Antiochus III. did not rest content 
with the.se acquisitions. It wa.s not 
enough that he had brought even Greek 
towns on the western coast of Asia Minor 
into his power; he aimed at Europe also 
and laid claims to Thrace on the ground 
that it was by right a po.sse.ssion of the- 
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RUINS OF THE ANCIENT METROPOLIS OF PERGAMUS 
In the second century ij.o. the city of Pergamus became the most important kingdom 
in Asia Minor and a centre of civilisation. These ruins are all that remain to>day. 
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SeleucirlcTe, owing to the defeat of Lysima- 
chus by Selcucus. He had already become 
master of the town of Sestus, and had 
made Lysimacheia, which he restored, 
the headquarters of his army and the 
ca])ital of a province of Thrace that 
was still to be conquered, when he 
became involved in a war with Rome. 
^ In the revolt, the dominion 

Seleuci ft Seleucida in Asia Minor 

, . on this side of the Taurus 

^ was ended for ever. They kept 

only the territory on the far side of the 
Taurus— that is, practically, Cilicia — iind 
did not venture to cross the sea with war- 
shi|)s to the W(‘st of the mouth of the Kaly* 
kadnos. Rho(l(‘s and Pergamus, which 
had taken the i)art of Rome, were both 
splendidly reward(‘d for their loyalty. 
TJie foriiKT received the country of Lycia 
aiid Caria as fai* as the Aheander ; IYt- 
ganius, which had withstood a siege from 
Antiochus, and whose territory had been 
ravaged, rect‘ived Hellesj)()ntine Phrygia, 
(heater Phrygia, Lydia with Sardis ami 
E|)hesus (which had been occujned by 
Antiochus and had not soon enough gone 
over from him to the Romans), aiul the 
part of ('aria which lay north of the 
.Aheander. d'he (ireek towns of Asia 
Minor, which had sided with the Romans 
on the day of the battle of Magnesia, where 
Antiochus had imd with his overthrow, 
wen^ conceded self-government and also 
immunity from tribute. By the despatch 
of Manlius V^dso against the (lalatians, 
who w(‘r(‘ (U'feated by him in two battles, 
the Romans deserved well of Asia Minor ; 
for even after the defeat inllicted on the 
(ialatians by Attains many towns had still 
been obliged to |xiy tribute to them to 
secure jirotection from their marauding 
invasions. 'I'he (ialatian scourge was now 
destroyed once for all. 

The results of the battle of Magnesia 
are of the most far-reaching importanc(\ 
Rome, without aj^propriating a foot’s 

Rome the of land, becomes from 

w. . . this time the foremost power in 

A w! Asia Minor. It is clear on the 
face of it that Pergamus and 
Rhodes, which had long been allies of 
Rome, would seek to fnrther their 
prosperity and power by this connection , 
imt the longer the other states, Bithyiiia, 
Cappadocia, and Pontus itself, resisted, 
the less they could avoid the influences 
of Rome. The power of the Maced mian, 
Syrian, and Egyptian monarchies over 
i8>,o 


Asia Minor was broken from that day. 
For at least a century the peninsula 
enjoyed peace, in which it had had no 
share since Alexander’s death. What 
conception Rome had of its rights as the 
leading power is clearly shown by the 
political changes which were introduce# 
into Asia Minor thirty years after the 
battle of Magnesia. After the third 
Macedonian war Rome, being dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the free city of Rhodes 
and its unwelcome intrusion into the 
course of this war, deprived it of its 
j)osse.ssions on the peninsula of 'Asia Minor 
and declared Caria and Lycia to be 
“ free.” The Rhodian garrisons had to 
be withdrawn from these countries, and 
the considerable tribute which till then 
had flowed into the Rhodian treasury 
from that source was stopped. Thus the 
power of Rhodes suffered a he^vy loss. 
The trade of Rhodes was bound to fall 
off, since the Romans had established 
the free harbour of Delos and had 
blocked the main artery of the Rhodian 
exports and imports on the coast of 
Macedonia, which had now become Roman. 
, . In Lycia the towms, of which 

there were many of various 
Lea ue formed themselves into a 

close organisation, the Lycian 
league. They had always unwillingly 
submitted to the Rhodian rule, and knew 
how to make good use of the freedom now 
conceded to them for the welfare of the 
country. The beginnings of this Lycian 
city-leagiui may have been older, especially 
as far as the common worshi]) of the 
Lycian tribal deity is concerned ; but now 
other duties fell upon the league : the 
rej^rcsentation of the country in foreign 
lands, negotiations with strange powers, 
the maintenance of the common interests, as 
well as the establishment of systematic and 
assured conditions at home. Though such 
a city-league in itself presented no novelty, 
the fundamental thought on which the 
Lycian league rested was new and excel- 
lent. Every member of the league had a 
different number of votes, according to its 
size, distributed in such a way that the 
largest towns gave three, the intermediate 
towns two, and the small towns one vote, 
respectively, at the meeting of the league, 
which was held in turn in each of the 
communities. At the head of the league 
was placed a president, chosen similarly 
in turn from the towns which were 
members, and elected annually. The 



ONE OF THE TRIUMPHS OF THE ART OF PERGAMUS : AN ALTAR TO ZEUS 
This imposing altar to Zeus was erected in honour of Attains I., who completely routed an Invasion of the Gauls, The 
reliefs round the sides of the altar mark in some ways the highest point reached by the Greek art of the later style. 

towns exercised their right of voting Eunienes was not only aide to maintain 
through representatives. A similarly his position, but also to incorjjorate into 
organised league, the Chrysaorian, existed his own kingdom the territory coiujuen'd 
ill Caria, where there were comparatively by Prusias on the Sangarius. Prusias did 
few towns, but many large village not venture to shelter Hannibal when the 
communities. Romans demanded his surrender ; and the 

The most splendid picture at this time great ('arthaginian, being abandoned, ])ut 
is presented by Pergamus, which, through' an end to his life at Libussa, on a lieight 
the courage and statecraft uf its kings, had above tlie Gulf of Nicomedia. The 
become an important kingdom. From the jirinces of Pergamus, distinguished as 
struggle against Bithynia, which broke out they were for their cleverness and state- 
immediately after the war with Antiochus craft, were not less renowned for their 
III., Kumenes II. emerged as victor, warm interest in art and science. We have 
Prusias of Bithynia had occupied some already mentioned the altar to Zeus. On 
territory in Mysia, which in the peace the acropolis, which towers above the city, 
with Antiochus had been conceded to they reared a rich groii]:) of buildings, 
Eumenes. On this ground a quarrel began which, rising in terraces one above the. 
between the two, which has the greater other, crown the summit of the royal 
interest for us because Hannibal for the citadel. And in the middle of it, among 
last time, played a part in it, and for the palaces and temples and public buildings, 
last time, uselessly, it is true, tried to was the library, which was also a museum, 
form a powerful coalition against Rome, where, besides a rich collection of books, 
Despite some succe.sses of Hannib,al, originals, as well as copies of prominent 

iSm 
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works of the older (rreek art, were pre- 
served. In this manner Pergamus became 
an imj)ortant centre of civilisation, and 
will be always mentioned with honour by 
the side of Alexandria. 

By the side of Pergam is, Bithynia fell 
into the background ; its princes had 
gradually subdued the whole territory from 
_ the Khyndacus and the Mysian 

()lym})us to Heracleia, and 
«... . southward from Heracleia over 

Bithynia Sangariiis up to the 

Paphlagonian frontier. Helh'uism early 
made an entrance hen‘ ; and an increasing 
number of (ireek towns s])rang uj). But 
none of them can be compared with Per- 
gamus in glory and imj)ortance. 

Up to this time I^oiue had liafl no pos- 
sessions of her own in .^sia Minor. But 
when Attains Til. of Pergamus {li(‘d in 
the year ij 5 H.c. and mad(‘ Ronu‘ his heir, 
the Romans a(:cei)ted the inheritance. 
Here begins a new phase in the historical 
develoj)ment of Asia .Minor. It is true that 
Aristonicus, a scion of the 
princely house of Pt'rgamus, 

(lis[)uted the inheritance with 
tlic Romans, rais(‘(l an army, 
found adht'n’iits, and w('nt 
against them, sword in hand. 

But it was impo.ssibU^ for him 
to hold out long. In the y(‘ar 
I2i) n.(\ the revolt was crushed 
and its leader murdert'd. d lie 
consul, ManiusA(]uillius, created 
the Roman j)rovince, Asia, ('o- 
extensive with the kingdom of TVrgamus. 
In addition, there was Uaria, which had 
taken j)art in the revolt of Aristonicus. 
The latter had been besieged and cap- 
tured in Stratoniciea. Acpiillius, having 
been bribed, had given (ireater Phrygia 
to Mithradates JCuergetes of Pontus ; 
Bithynia raised a protest. The proceedings 
in the s('nate on this point were prolonged 
interminably, until at last Rome a}>pro- 
priated the country lieiself. From that 
time, n() B.C., all (Treater Idirygia, Helles- 
pontine Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, and ('aria, 
were includecl in the new Roman province. 
Of the (Treek towns, free up till now, those 
that had supported Aristonicus were 
deprived of their liberty and made pro- 
vincial towns ; but the otlu.s were recog- 
nised as free and autonomous. 

At first, indeed, Rome had magnani- 
mously relincpiished all claim to taxes, 
which had long been raised by the kings of 
Pergamus ; but soon some of them were 
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restored. They introduced a tax of one- 
tenth on the produce of the soil, a tax on 
pasture land, and duties on imports and 
exports ; the collection of revenue was 
made over to a company of Roman 
knights, who farmed all these taxes at 
Rome. This method of taxation was the 
league and ruin of the • provincials. TIk* 
Asiatics, exposed to the tyranny and 
caj)rice of these comjianies, who considered 
only their own ])rofTt, and never thv 
welfare of the taxiiayers, and who natur- 
ally wished not only to get back the suni^ 
paid at Rome for farming theke taxes but 
to enrich themselves greatly by it, wen 
shamelessly plundered by them, and could 
never ho})e for success if they ventured 
on a judicial comidaint at l^ome ; for the 
very knights who composed these corn- 
panies for farming the taxes were tlu' 
judges. 

A Roman governor, who changed yearly, 
stood at the lu'ad of the province. Fvi‘n 
if some of them, such as Mucins Scievola. 

were very honourable and 
worthy men, who really had 
the welfare of the provinces at 
heart, the majority of them 
brought with them only a ma.ss 
of debts from the capital ; 
and the provim'e was re( koned 
by tlu'in and their compeers 
to be the most suitable s])heie 
for getting rid of their debt.s 
The Great, king of Pontus, aC(|uiring liew Wealth. 

of his realm. I here Were, indeed, opportu- 
nities enough lor the governor to wring 
out money for himself, es])ecially since tlu‘ 
province had to [)rovi(le all expenses for 
him and his suite. The amount, however, 
which had to be exj)ended for him de- 
pended on his own discretion, since he 
could impose taxes for a definite object, 
such as for the building of shii)s to resist 
the bold attacks of pirates, or generally 
for the protection of the land ; and it 
rested with him alone to determine the 
Romans taxation, while no one 

Plunder Controlled its proper applica- 

As“" Minor J'”"' , 

buted the garrisons among tno 

towns, and many towns were only too glad 
to be cpiit of these unwelcome guests by 
a money payment to the governor. It 
was not, in any case, difficult for the 
Roman officials to plunder thoroughly the 
province entrusted to them. And, un- 
fortunately, the number of the selfish 
governors at this cime was greater than 



MITHRADATES 


from a coin 
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that of the honciirable. Besides this, the 
suite of the governor was large, and 
consisted mostly of young aristocrats, to 
whom the opportunity for acquiring wealth 
was not unwelcome. 

In short, the maladministration of the 
Romans was appalling. And in Rome 
itself the senate usually turned a deaf 
ear when complaints against its members 
were raised. Such misgovernment must 
have greatly excited the anger and dis- 
satisfaction of the provincials. Only a 
sj)ark was needed to kindle a terrible con- 
flagration, and the man was soon found who 
knew how to deal with these conditions. 
We saw earlier that the house of Mithra- 
(lates in Pontus had founded a dynasty. 

In the course of time the 
frontiers of this kingdom 
were widened. The Greek 
towns on this coast, Ainas- 
tris, Amisos, and, above all, Sinope, with 
its own colonies of Trapeziis and Cerasus, 
had been conquered and Sinope made 
the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 
On the other hand, the various attempts 
of the Pontic princes to bring Galatia and 
Greater Phrygia under their rule were 
frustrated, either by a coalition of the 
other kings in Asia Minor or ])y the 
mtervention of Rome. Mithradates Euer- 
getes, who had fought in the war of 
Aristonicus on the side of the Romans, 
and then thought he had claims on (ireater 
Phrygia, was murdered, at his own wife’s 
instigation, before the transactions with 
(Greater Phrygia were completed. He left 
a son of tender age, who, young as he 
was, fled from the [)lots of his mother and 


Appalling 
Misgovernment 
of Rome 



FAMOUS BRONZE FROM PERGAMUS 
The statues of Pe^amus were regarded by the Romans as 
triumphs of art. This group is “ The Gaul and his Wife." 

remained for many years hiding in tin* 
lonely mountains. Mithradatis luipator 
rea|)})earcd at Sinope as a young man ol 
twenty, and the people hailed him as th(‘ir 
king. His mother was obliged to resign 
the government to him. Filled with 
ambition and energy, his lirst and foremost 
thought was tht* aggrandisement of his 
kingdom ; but that 
retjuired means, 
money, and soldiers, 
ot which he had not 
sufl'icient at his dis- 
f)osal. A hapj)y chance 
hel])ed him. In the 
T auric ('hersones(‘, 
the modern (Timea. 
the Scythians of tin? 
great South Russian 
steppe were pressing 
hard the free town of 
Chersonesus and the 
kingdom of Bosporus, 
now Kertch ; Mithra- 
dates, being asked for 

THE OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF PERGAMENE SCULPTURE 

familiar figures of “Dying Gauls” in the museums, erroneously called “Dying 
Gladiators,” are Roman copies of Pergamene originals. , The above is from an originaL Wit tl an army. He 
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defeated the Scythians, drove them back 
from the j)eninsula, and admitted the 
Chersones(% as well as the kingdom of 
Hosi)orus. which had submitted to his 
master, into the union of the subject states. 

Ferhaj)s mon^ iinj)ortant than the 
increase in territory was the replenishment 
of the l^mtic treasury by the taxes which 
^ . . flowed in from the Oimea. 
#/^*r**'* iMithrarlates stnmgtliened his 
e rmy increased its efh- 

ciency by continual training. 
Hi‘ had already conquen*d Pajihlagoniaand 
(ialatia in combination with Nicomcdes 
of Ihthynia, had partitioned them with 
his ally, and had secured his inlluence in 
('apj)adocia, whtMi tin* protests of Rome 
forced both of tlu'in to reliiupiish their 
con<[U(‘sts. Mithraflales bowe d this time 
to the dictates of Rome, since he did 
not yet feed himself strong enough for 
(Udiance ; but the wish to wreak vengeance 
on Remie for having prevented first his 
lather and then himselt from realising the 
ardently desired scheme' of conepiest was 
clu'rishe'd from this moment. 

'Idle' disjinte's abeiiit the' successiem in 
Bithynia betwe'e'U Niceimedes III. and 
Seicrate's, whe) he'lel jieissessie)!! e>f the 
throne' by the' he'lj) e)f .Mithradates until 
Niconu'ele's, sup|)e)rted by the Re)nians, 
e'xpelK'el him, and finally the' invasiem e)f 
the territeiry e>l Pe)ntus by Nicomeeles, 
leel to the' enitbre'ak e)f the war between 
Remie and Mithradates. This se>called 
hdrst Mithraelatic War breike* eiut in 
S(S n.e.., at a lime wlu'ii the' Romans were 


still fully occuineel in Italy itself. The 
Roman le'gate, Manius Aquillius, levied, 
inelee'el, seime* treieijis in Asia ; but lie', as 
we'll as the remaining Reiman commanelers 
in the jireivine'.e eif Asia, were defeated by 
Mithradates eir ivpulseel without attempt- 
ing serious resistance. 

The king marched by way of Apamea 
and Taeielicea intei the Reiman provinces. 
Iseilated towns, such as Magiu^sia, near 


Slaughter 
of 80,000 
Italian.'^ 

but these 


the Sijiylus, and Stratonic.'ea 
in Caria, resisteel for some time 
the attacks of the king, and 
hael to be conquered by him ; 
were exceptions. Mithradates 


was received with ojien ai>is and hailed 
as a liberator from the universally hated 
yoke. In a very short time the province 
joined him. At his orders on one day 
80,000 Italians were murdered. Tliese 


had gradually become numerous, as more 
and more jieople had poured iato the 
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incalculably rich land of Asia for the sake 
of gain and commerce. Greece also was 
affected. Athens first of all espoused 
the cause of Mithradates ; the Boeotians, 
Acht'eans, and Laceda:monians declared for 
him. His general, Archelaus, was in 
Greece with 100,000 men, and had his 
headquarters at Athens. At Rome itself 
there was civil war. Not until the 
beginning of the year 87 B.c. was the 
great Sulla able to start with an army for 
Greece. His mere appearance brought 
many Greeks back to theii\ allegiance. 
Only Athens resisted and remained loyal 
to Mithradates, and was conquered on 
March i, 86 b.c. after a long siege ; a few 
days later the Pineus also was storme<l 
and given to the flames. The first great 
success was followed by others. Sulla 
defeated Archelaus at Cheeronea, and 
Dorylaus, who had come up with con- 
siderable reinforcements, at Orchomenos. 

In Asia Minor also the situation was not 
as favourable lor Mithradates as at first. 
Rhodes had refused submission to the 


king, and Lycia did likewise. The siege 
of Rhodes, like that of Patara in Lycia. 
p had been a waste of time, for 
with^^ on l)olh occasions Mithra date's 
Rome forced to withdraw 

witliout effec'ting any result. 
Again, the cruel and tyrannical govern- 
ment of the liberator began soon 
to prove intolerable. At Ephesus, 
Tralles, and other jdaces the king’s 
governors were murdered or ex})elled, 
and the towns put into a state of defence. 
Lucullus, Sulla’s general, had assembled a 
fleet in Syria and Egypt, with which he 
took ('os, ('nidos, Chios, and other towns 
from Mithradates. Pressed on every side, 
the king resolved to enter into negotiations 
for peace with Sulla. 13 y the terms of 
])eace Mithradates was obliged to evacuate 


the Roman j)rovince, give u|) his conquests 
in Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Cajq)adocia, 
and to restrict himself to his Pontic terri- 


tory ; he was also to surrender 70 warships 
and pay 2,000 talents as war indemnity. 
Thus ended the First Mithradatic 


W^ir, and the Province of Asia was 
once more Roman. Sulla reorganised it. 
Rhodes was rewarded for its heroic resist- 


ance by a gift of Caunia and other districts 
on the Carian coast ; the towns which had 
remained loyal were declared free ; while 
those that had revolted were punished 
and a heavy fine was imposed upon them. 
This penalty weighed heavily upon the 
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towns ; and since it had to be met by 
loans, it materially retarded their pros- 
perity, already seriously impaired. Ten 
years afterwards we see Lucullus endea- 
vouring by wise measures to discharge the 
r](‘bts of many of the towns, and vigor- 
ously combating the pernicious system 
hy which unpaid interest was regarded 
T w ic bearing interest in turn. He 
f ^ reduced the rate of interest, 

p. ^ wiped out the interest which 

inancier above the amount 

of the original capital, and appropriated 
the fourth part of the income of the 
debtor for the satisfaction of the creditor. 

The Second Mfthradatic War, from 83 
to Si B.C.,was in reality nothing more than 
a marauding expedition of Munena, the 
governor of Asia, into the Pontic territory. 

Towards the end of the year 74 h.c. 
Nicomedes III. of Bithynia died and 
l)equeatlied his kingdom to the Romans. 
'I'hat gave Mithradates a welcome oppor- 
tunity to invade Bithynia in the spring of 
73 B.C., and to bring the whole land under 
liis rule. Lucullus and ('otta were im- 
nuKliately sent from Rome to Bithynia, 
and the Third Mithradatic War began, 
('otta, to whom the supreme command of 
tlu' fleet had been given, was to defend 
Bithynia. He withdrew to Chalcedon, 
wliile T.ucullus advanced from Cilicia and 
Asia with the legions which had been 
collected there. Cotta offered battle under 
the walls of Chalcedon, and was defeated ; 
at the same time Mithradates’ fleet forced 
a IV entrance into the harbour and captured 
•sixty Roman warships. After this success 
Mithradates began the siege of the rich, 
free town of Cyzicus, which was loyal to 
the Romans and defended itself bravely. 
Lucullus advanced to its relief. Mithra- 
dates, taken on two sides, and no longer 
besieger, but besieged, with his mighty 
army crippled by hunger and disease, was 
compelled at last to abandon his attempt 
and to fall back hastily on Pontus, saving 
The Last could. Even his fleet 

War of* degrees driven out of 

MUhrLates 

his ])art, now marched through 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia into the king’s 
territory, defeated him at Cabeira, and 
compelled him to fly to his son-in-law, 
Tigranes, King of Armenia. After the 
conquest of the towns of Amisus and 
Sinope, Lucullus advanced into Armenia, 
defeated Tigranes at Tigranocerta in 
69 B.C., and after a second victory at. 


Artaxata, was making preparations to 
subdue all Armenia, when his soldiers 
mutinied and forced their general to 
retreat. As even the enormous booty 
captured on this retreat did not alter the 
soldiers’ purpose, Lucullus was forc ed to 
abandon Armenia. 

Meantime, Mithradates had escaped and 
collected a new army, with which he 
advanced to reconquer his kingdom, d'he 
hostility of the equestrian class in Rome 
to Luculliis was so strong that hc' was 
recalled, and Pompey was entrusted 
with the conduct of the Mithradatic 
War in his place. 

Pompey had just ended the War with 
the Pirates. After the Sekuicid and 
Egyptian fleet had lost the mastery of 
the .‘h'gean Sea, piracy bt'cami? rampant. 
Pomi)(‘y deserves the cn‘dit of having 
at last energetically checked this plague. 
Covered with glory in this war against the 
pirates, he aj)peared the most com[)efent 
general to end the Mithradatic War. Hc' 
therefore startc'd in the yc'ar hb b.c. for tlu* 
new theatre of war, and so completely 
crushed Mithradates at Dasteria. which he 
• p himself afterwards named Nico- 

or City of Victory, that the 
king of Pontus could save' him- 
self only by ])reci})ilatc flight 
through (k)lchis to the Bosjdiorus. In 
the midst of mighty j)re])arati()ns and 
great ])lans — he intended to lead against 
Italy a large army of Scythians, Thracians, 
and Celts, and to attack Rome itself — he 
was betrayed by his son Pharnaces and the 
army, and (li(‘d by his own hand. Tims 
Pontus, the kingdom of Mithradates, fell 
to Rome ; Bosporus was left to his son 
and betrayer, Pharnaces. Pompey organ- 
ised Pontus as a province, founded eleven 
townships in it, and united it with 
'Bithynia under one jurisdiction. Rome 
was now mistress of all Asia Minor, 
except Caj)i)adocia, (kilatia, and i^ycia. 
By 25 B.c. Calatia too was a jU'ovince. 
Cappadocia was absorbed after the death 
of its last king, and Lycia in the middle 
of the first century a.d. 

Asia Minor had no separate history in 
the time of the Roman emperors, just as 
later under Byzantine and at present under 
Turkish rule. It has been aj)artof world- 
empires, and only as such has it had a 
share in the events of world-history. The 
age when its independent states played a 
part in the history of the world passed 
away with the early years of the emj)ire. 
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F rom Asia Minor, after the death of 
Alexander, we turn to follow the 
fortunes of another j)ortion of his empire : 
the eastern countries extending between 
Asia Minor and Egypt from the Pl/cenician 
coast to the Jaxartes and from the slopes 
of the Taurus to the Indus. The deatii 
of the great king brought no great 
immediate changes to these districts ; 
Babylon rema ned the capital of the 
emi)ire, and the provinces continued, for 
the most part, under their ])revi()us 
governors, excepting Media. At the ])ar- 
tition of satrai)ies at Babylon, Media 
fell to Peithon, son of Craterus, while its 
former possessor, the Persian, Atro])ates, 
was restricted to the north-western j^art 
of Media, the jn*ovince later called Atro- 
patene after him. Syria was given to 
Laomedon of Mytelem'. 

A great change in the affairs of th(‘ East 
took place at the death of Perdiccas in 
]2i B.c. Babylon ceased to b(‘ the capital. 

The new ])artition of satra])i(‘s 
Seleucus Triparadisus, arranged by 

Governor of regc'llt, Antipater, 

Bn ylon affected the hhist much more 
than the former ])artition. Laomedon, 
indeed, retained Syria; PiMicestas, Persia; 
and Peithon, Media ; but Part hia received 
a new governor in Philij), as did Bactria 
and Sogdiana in Stasanor, Mesopotamia in 
Amphimachus, Susiana in Antigenes, and, 
what is most important for the ensuing 
fieriod, Babylon in St'leucus. 

Seleucus was born about n.c. A 
member of the Macedonian nobility, he, 
like all his companidns, entered early into 
the army and followed Alexander into Asia. 
He owed it not merely to his birth, but also 
to his courage and capabilities, that he 
belonged to the more intimate circle around 
the king. We are told, as an instance of his 
great strength and his courage, that one day 
in the presence of Alexander he brought a 
raging bull to the ground. He distin- 
guished himself in the Indian campaign 
and in the battle against Porus. After 
Alexander’s death he assumed the com- 
mand of the household cavalry in place 


of Perdiccas, who became regent of the 
emj)ire ; Alexander had attached jHH'uliar 
distinction to this ])ost, and tlu‘ holder 
of it, wjio was then calk'd Cliilian li, tilled, 
according to Persian jirececkait, at the 
same time om' of tlii' highest jilaces at 
court. In this offict' he macle tlu' eam- 
])aigns of Perdiccas against the insubordi- 
nate govi'rnors, first against 
c ise y^j^ij^ronns, and later against 
® Ptolemv of h'gvpt. When 

e eucus ];jryptian ('amj)aign faik‘d, he 

was among tiuise geiu'ials who abandoned 
their commanck'r ; and it is to him and 
Antigenes ot Susiana that tlu' murder 
of tile regi'ut is ascribed. He was ajv 
])ointed govi'inor of tin* j)ro\’inee of 
Babylonia, giving uj^ the (‘hilian'hy and 
the command of the houst'hoM cavalry. 
It therelore became his first conciMUi 
immediately to (Ti'atc' an army for him- 
self. Alexandc'r’s jirineipk' that no satrap 
should keej) an army had been disreganU'd 
directly alter his death. Sek'iuais was 
very soon drawn into th(' whirlpool of 
events. hhimi'iies, who had sided with 
Perdiccas. had lu'cai flei lan'fl an (‘nemy to 
the (‘inpin’ at 'rrijiararhsus ; Antigoniis 
had been a]^j)oint(‘d strategns, or c aptain- 
general, and entrustc'd with th(‘ ('ondiu't ot 
the war against Eiimi'iu's. 'I'his war took 
a iK'W turn when luimeiK's, alter the di'ath 
()1 Antipater, had been apjiointed strategns 
in Asia by the regent, Polypirchon, and 
, by Olyinjiias, inotiier ot Ak'xamk'r, and 
had been aiiijily })rovid(‘d with iunds. 
'Pile theatre of war was shift(‘d to the 
east, where lu' at once found sujiport from 
, the governors of the eastern 
Alexanders Thesi' weH' still wit h 

Empire tro()])s in Meflia, when'. 

Breaks up expelled Peithon, 

who had killed Philip, satrap of Parthia, 
had placed his own brotlu'r in his place, 
and had thus roused the susiiicions of 
other satraps. 

But SeleuciLs neither took part in the 
combination against Peithon nor did he 
then join the side of Eumenes. He ex- 
pre.ssly declared that he could not make 


Alexander's 
Empire 
Breaks up 
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common cause with the enemy of the 
empire. On the contrary, he joined Anti- 
qonus, who came to the East in order there 
to proseciit(i the war against Eumenes. 
Eortunc, indeed, seemed to smile on 
Seleucus at first. He received the province 
of Susiana, the former governor of which, 
Antigenes, fought on the enemy’s side; 

hut fortune proved fickle. 
Se eucus Antigonus had put to 

I t Eumenes, betrayed by 

® his own troo])s, and handed 

over to his enemy, he behaved as ajj abso- 
lute; despot and arbitrarily apjiointed and 
d('|)os(;d governors. When he was in 
Ikibylon lie required from Seleucus, from 
whom he had already taken away Susiana, 
an account of his administration ; Seleucus 
refused, and, feeling himself no longer safe, 
lli‘d from Ikibylon to Egypt and the 
{'ourt of Ptolemy. 

'I'Ik' gre.'it power of Antigonus, as well as 
his d(‘S|)otic behaviour, lecl to an alliance 
of PtolcMiiy, Lysiinachus, and Cassander, 
to the consummation of wliieh Seleucus 
contribut(‘d his shanc Wars tluMi (‘iisued, 
which contiiuu’d almost without cessation 
from 515 to ;oi. Hen; \vi‘ are concerned 
only with 11 u' struggle for Syria and 
JdKenii'ia, with which the first war began. 
Ptolemy had ocaaipied these countries ; 
Antigonus drove him out, and when he 
himself went back over the Taurus, in 
ordi'r to Ix' lU'ar the scene of war in Asia 
.Minor, he left behind his son Demetrius 
there, 'flit* decisive defeat of the latter 
at (laza and the recomiuest of Syria by 
IhoKany allowed Seleucus lo return to 
Pabylon in 312 n.c. Seleucus had under- 
takiai the march with only Soo infantry 
and joo cavalry ; but the ])oi>ulation, 
whose love he had known how to win 
ju'eviously, welcomeil him back. As most 
of the garrisons, too. went over to him, he 
was able without great trouble to re-enter 
on the possession of his province. When 
Seleucus, together with Lysiinachus of 
Thrace, appeared in Asia Minor 
®'*^‘*'* for the last decisive passage of 
p . arms with his old opponent, 

mpire Antigoiius, he had extended 

his power far over the borders of 
Babylonia, and created for himself an 
ein])ire which went from he Euphrates 
eastward to the Jaxartes and comprised 
all the so-called upjier satrapies. It 
would be interesting to be able to 
follow the distinct steps of this expansion 
of his power, but our sources tail here. 
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We hear only that Seleucus unexpectedly 
by night attacked Nicanor, who hail 
been placed in command by Antigonus 
in Media and the upper satrapies, and 
had advanced upon the news of Seleucus’ 
return to Babylon. In this night attack 
many distinguished leaders fell, among 
them the satrap of Persia; and the greater 
part of the troops went over to Seleucus. 
Nicanor was forced to fly. Susiana, 
Media, and Persia fell to Seleucus, who 
thus won a powerful position. The feeling 
of the upper satrapies was not favoiirabh' 
to Antigonus, which was to Seleucus’ 
advantage. The governors of those parts 
either voluntarily submitted or, as in 
Bactria, were forced into submission. 
Similarly he tried to make the Macedonian 
power once more felt in India, when; it 
iiad been destroyed since the establish- 
ment of a strong native em])ire by 
(diandragupta. Seleucus crossed the 
Indus to fight him, but concluded 
a ])eace on favourable terms for the 
Indian ])rince. In return for a tribiiti' 
of 500 ele])hants he confirmed Chandra- 
in his former dominions, and 
a subsequent alliance by 
marriage established permanent 
friendly relations between the 
two emi)ires. Seleucus had thin 
in a few years founded an empire and 
grown strong enough to interfere in tlu' 
West. Like his neighbour, he assumi'd 
the royal diadem in 30(1 h.c. The advance 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes in Hellas, and his 
pressure on Cassander, induced the latter 
immediately to turn to Antigonus, in ordei 
to make his peace with him. Antigonin 
demanded com])lete submission, and thin 
unequivocally asserted his claims to the 
overlordship. Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and 
Seleucus, to whom Cassander commu- 
nicated this answer, saw the common 
danger — all four kings concluded a new 
treaty of alliance and began the war 
against Antigonus. But only Lysimachus 
and Seleucus took active part in it. When 
the former marched across the Hellespont 
to Asia Minor, Seleucus went to join him 
with his army in Phrygia, and in con- 
junction with Lysimachus offered Aiiti- 
gonus battle at Ipsus in 301 b.c., where 
Antigonus was defeated and slain. 

The allies divided the spoils. Tin; 
chief share in it, as was fair, fell to 
the two actual conquerors. Lysimachus 
received north-western Asia Minor— 
Caria, Lydia, Ionia and Hellespontine 
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Phrygia; Seleucus had Greater Phrygia 
and Syria. Ptolemy, who as a member 
of the alliance against Antigonus had 
invaded Syria, but had again evacuated 
the land on the false news of a victory 
and further advance of Antigonus, was 
forced to waive his claim on Syria, for 
the possession of which he had long 
striven. The expedition of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes — who had lost .\racedonia — 
into Asia in 286 b.c. was without note- 
worthy influence on the affairs of Asia 
Minor, for he soon fell into the power of 
Seleucus and died a prisoner in 282 b.c. 
But once again Seieucus had to take the 
field. Lysimachus had caused his son and 
successor, Agathocles, to be killed on 
the malicious accusation of his wife, 
Arsinoe, and her brother, Ptolemy 
Cerauiios, who liad fled from Egypt to 
Macedonia because his younger In'other 
liad been a})pointcd successor. Lysandra, 
widow of Agathocles, fled with her children 
to St'leucus in Syria. Thither also resorted 
Ceraunos, who no longer felt himself 
secure in Macedonia, and another son 
of Lysimachus, by nanu' Alexander. 
-Tk j Seleucus received them all with 

Thrace and hospitality. Hence a 

rs . . war broke out in 281 b.c. 

betwec'u Lysimachus and 
Seleucus. T.ysimachus was killed in 
battle, and Seleucus entered on his inherit- 
ance in Asia Minor and Europe. 

Seleucus appointed his son Antiochus, 
who had for a long time administered the 
u|)per satrapies, regent of Asia, desiring 
himself to reside in Macedonia, in order 
to end his days in the land of his birth ; 
while he intended Thrace for the children 
of the murdered Agathocles. He had 
already landed in Europe when, in 281 
B.C., he fell beneath the dagger of 
Ceraunos, the very man who had 
shortly before fled to him, be.sceching 
help. The murderer made himself master 
of Macedonia and' Thrace. 

In a long life Seleucus had, indeed, 
learnt the uncertainty of all things, but 
towards the end had enjoyed permanent 
prosj)erity and had attained greatne.ss. 
Shortly before he died the greater part of 
Alexander’s empire was in his hands. 
But he was not merely a fortunate con- 
queror, who forced large tracts of land 
to his own rule, and might with justice 
style himself Nicator, or Conqueror, but 
he resembled Alexander the Great in 
having done all that lay in his power to 


disseminate Hellenic culture, while he 
prornoted trade and traffic in his own 
dominions and opened new sources of 
prosperity. He continued on a magnificent 
scale the policy of colonisation begun 
by Alexander. The founding of seventy- 
five towns is ascribed to him, including 
Seleucia on the Tigris, which, rapidly 
_ j - flourishing, contained soon after 
Founder of Christian era ()0(),ooo in- 

habitants ; Antioch on the 
live lowAs (),.o,^tes, which flourished even 

in later antiquity ; Seleucia Pieria, the 
port of Antioch ; Seleucia on the Caly- 
cadnus in Cilicia ; Laodicea in the 
Lebanon, and Apamea on the Orontes. 
In tlu‘ east also numerous towns were 
founded on tlu‘ (ireek model, with a 
senate and a jiopular assembly ; and 
these soon became centres of culture and 
growing pros])erity. 

When • Seleucus L, Nicator, died, the 
empire established by him had attaiiusl 
its greati‘st ex])ansion. 1'he powta* of the 
SeleucuUe — the name usually giv(*n in 
honour of its creator and founder to the 
dynasty which, through Seleucus, be- 
came lords of these dominions — stretched 
then from the Bosphorus and tlu^ wt'st(‘rn 
coast of Asia Minor to tlu‘, Indus and from 
Syria to the Jaxartes and the Pamir, 'fhosi^ 
who wish to designate' the empire* e)f Se'le'U- 
cus no longer by the* reigning dynasty, 
but by a geographical term, are* aceaistomed 
to call it, in ace'.oreiance' with the* true* 
j)()sition and the real fulcrum of the powe'r 
of its rulers, the! Syrian em|)ire ; this de- 
signation is,, inde;e‘d, le'ss a|)jjre)priate fe>r 
the period of Seleucus anel his immediate 
successors than for the later Se*le‘ue',i(he. 

But this empire was merely a con- 
glomeration of countrie's, inhabited by the 
most h(*t(‘re)geneous nations. In this lay 
its weakness. Se'leucus at first resided in 
Babylon, at about the centre of his (‘m])ire. 
He afterwards removed his residence to 
Antioch on the Orontes — that is to say, 
. almost to the western border. 

Antioch shifting of the centre of 

. gravity of the empire from its 

^ central jioint to the circum- 
ference was clearly due to the fact that 
Seleucus had entrusted his son, Antiochus, 
with the administration of the upj)er 
satrapies ; but Antioch remained the 
capital even after his death. The choice 
of the royal residence was a very imjiortant 
matter for the empire, which, badly defined 
and devoid of natural coherence in all 
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respects, as it was, found its ideal unity 
only in the person of its monarch. 
Although the Scleucidcc obviously did not 
renounce any claim on the eastern satrapies 
by this arrangement, these became, in fact, 
far removed from the h(.*art of the empire 
and withdrew more and more from the 
influence of the central authority. The 
first successor of Selcucus was 
his son, Antiochus, surnamed 
Soter, who even in his father’s 
lihdime had administered as 
co-regent the countries lying east of 
the Juij)hrates. He had taken to wife 
Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius Polior- 
(etes. Stratonice was originally married 
to his fathcT, but had been voluntarily 
surrendered by the latter to the son, who 
was wasting away with love for her, an 
occurrence which soon became a fertile 
subject for the (ireek writers of romances. 
He followed his father’s exanij)le, and 
nominated his two sons as regents ; 
first the (‘Ider, Seleucus, and after his 
liiurder, tlie younger, Antiochus. 

The history of thi‘ next two generations, 
which are taken up by the reigns of Autio- 
chus I., Soter Antiochus II., 

'I'lieos (2bi-24b), and Seh'ucus IT, ('allini- 
cus (24()- 22b), is marked by the relations 
of Syria to Egypt and by the wars which 
the Seleucide had to wage with the 
neighbour states. 'Flie position of Syria 
as H'gards the states of Asia Minor was 
not less important. In addition, there was 
th(' d(‘fection of the countries on the Oxus 
and Jaxartes; for iu)w began the subjuga- 
tion of the Parthian province by the 
neighbouring inhabitants of the sfeppes 
and the formation of the new Parthian 
empire. 

Complications with Egypt began directly 
after the death of Seleucus. The first 
(piestion at issue was that of the possession 
of Pha'iiicia and C(vle-Syria, countries 
to which Ptc^lemy Soter laid claim on 
the ground that he had coiu]uen‘d them 
in B.C., had lost them 

through Antigonus, but had 
demanded them once more on 
the occasion of the last alliance 
of the kings against Antigonus as a prize 
of victory for his share in the war. Since, 
however, the battle at Ipsus had been 
fought without Ptolemy’s assistance, Syria 
had been awarded to Seleucus in the 
distribution. For this reas.on Ptolemy’s 
son and successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
soon after the death of Seleucus, began the 
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First Syrian War. We know little of its 
course. Philadelphus conquered Coele- 
Syria, the southern part of Syria, and 
by means of his fleet brought strips of 
the coast of Asia Minor under his rule, 
so that Egypt firmly established herself 
on the coasts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Caria, and Ionia. 

But besides the Ptolemies, other foes 
to the SeleucidcC had arisen in Asia 
Minor. In the north-western corner 
lay Bithynia, which had been able 
under native princes to preserve its indc- 
j)endence throughout the whole of their 
period. Even the attempt made by 
Antiochus, immediately after his acce.ssion, 
to subdue Bithynia had failed. To the 
south-west of it, in the valley of th(‘ 
Caicus, lay Pergamus; a strong fortress, 
the commander of which, Philctjerus, 
revolted from his new masters, the Seleu- 
cidje, after Lysimachus’ death, and, being 
amply provided with funds, was able 
to lay skilfully the foundations of an 
important dominion. In addition, the 
Halatians had come into Asia Minor a,-, 
a new power. They had been invited in 
^ . 277 B.c. by Nicomedes of Bithy- 

of^thT* come over from Thrace, 

Gauls remained here. They 

* occupied the country on the 
upper Sangarius and middle Halys, and as 
far as political influence went, greatly 
contributed to the disintegration of Asia 
Minor. Against them also Antiochus had 
to fight to protect his territory. It is 
recorded that he defeated the Galatians. 
This victory helped to confine them to 
the district called, after them, Galatia, 
but it did not effect their subjugation. 
Antiochus was still more unlucky in the 
war against Eumenes of Perganrus, in 
which he was defeated at Sarclis. Soon 
afterwards he died, in 261 B.c. 

His son and successor, Antiochus II., 
surnamed Theos, who reigned from 261 
to 246 B.C., was not in a position to alter 
the state of affairs in Asia Minor and to 
win back the districts torn from his 
kingdom. With Egypt he waged the 
Second Syrian War. We know nothing 
more of it than that its objects, the 
recovery of Coele-Sjn*ia and the driving 
out of the Egyptians from the coast of 
Asia Minor, were not realised. The status 
quo was recognised in the subsequent 
^ace ; and to seal and confirm it, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus gave his daughter Berenice 
to Antiochus in marriage. Antiochus* 
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first wife, Laodice, who was disgraced and 
divorced for the sake of the Egyptian 
princess, in revenge poisoned her husband 
and instigated her eldest son, the new 
king, Seleucus II., surnamed Callinicus, 
to the murder of his stepmother. To 
avenge this crime, Ptolemy Eucrgetes, 
who in 246 B.c. had followed Philadelphus 
on the Egyptian throne, began the Third 
Syi'ian War. While Euergetes marched 
to Syria at the head of his troops his fleet 
sailed from Cyprus to Cilicia, where many 
Seleucid officials, as well as many Cilician 
towns, voluntarily joined the Eg\^ptians ; 
the officials devoted their old Tord, had 


Only Seleucia and the Cilician coast re- 
mained in the Egyptian power. 

The reign of Seleucus II. was extremely 
stormy and disturbed ; and its records 
lack coherence. His brother Antiochns, 
surnamed Hierax, disputed with him 
the dominion over Asia Minor and rose 
against him, relying on the independent 
states of the Bithynians, Cappadocians, 
and Galatians. But in the war of the 
two brothers against each othoi and in 
that with Attains, Prince of Pergamus, 
who conquered and routed Hierax, the 
country as far as the Taurus was lost to 
the SeleucidcT. Hierax wa.s murdered in 



THE LOVE OF ANTIOCHUS FOR MIS STEP-MOTHER STRATONICE 


Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, was married to Seleucus I., who voluntarily surrendered her to 
his son Antiochus because the latter was wasting away with love for her. From the picture by Dc Lairesse. 


to fly, and the towns who favoured him 
were besieged. The fleet then sailed for 
North Syria. Seleucia, the imjwrtaiit 
coast town, and' later Antioch, the 
capital, which lies a short distance from 
it, were occupied. Euergetes himself 
crossed the Euphrates with an army, 
made himself master of the upper satra- 
pies, and brought back the treasures and 
relics which the Persians had in earlier 
times carried off from the Egyptians. 
In spite of such astounding successes, the 
Egyptian king suddenly concluded peace, 
because, it was said, uproar and revolt in 
his own country summoned him back. 


his flight by robbers about 227 R.c. 
Even ill the east the dominion of the 
Seleucidie fared badly. In the time of 
Antiochus Theos the Bactrian governor, 
Diodotus, had revolted. He proclaimed 
himself king of Bactria, and was recog- 
nised in Sogdiana and Margiana in 250 n.c. 
About the same time the brothers Arsaces 
and Tiridates, cliiefs of the nomadic tribe 
of the Parni, whose pasturing-grounds 
were on Bactrian territory, had moved 
further west and had occupied the 
Seleucid territory of Astabene. Arsaces 
was immediately proclaimed king there. 
Thence they invaded Parthia, and, after 
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defeating the governor, made themselves 
masters of the country. The attempt of 
Seleucus Callinicus to expel Arsaces failed, 
and the Parthian emi)ire of tlie Arsacid® 
became established more firmly ; it dis- 
appeared only in 226 A. D., after a duration 
of 480 years. When Callinicus died, in 
226 B.C., the Seleucid emj)ire comprised 
only Northern Syria, without 
P * the imjK)rtant seaport Seleucia 
e uce ('ilicia, with the excep- 

tion of the coast; and the land 
eastward from the Eui)hrates as far as 
Media, Susiana, and Persia. Asia Minor 
this side of the Taurus and all the land east 
of Media was in the hands of the enemy : 
C(jele-Syria and Phamicia, for which battles 
had so often Ixhui fought, belonged now, 
as formerly, to the Egyptians. 

Seleucus III., surnamed Soter, eldest 
son of ('allinicus, reigned only a shorty 
time— 22b-22j He was assassinated 

while* on a campaign over the Taurus 
against Attains of Perganuis. He was 
followed by his brother, Antiochus III. 
(223-187 H.c.), aged t\yenly, to whom the 
surname Me'gas,^ or the (treat, has been 
given. At first he Was .4^ pjiant tool in 
the hand of his iirst Mimsfcfe*, Hermeias, 
an intriguing Carian. The #Sett lenient of 
affairs in Asia Minor, wlu're, after 
227, Attains had extended his territory 
up to tlu^ Taurus, and the war with 
Pergamus, were entrusted by him to 
liis cousin, Ach.eus. He himself jilanned 
a war against Egypt, in order to bring 
oiiC(‘ for all under his power the long- 
disputed (Aele-Syria. And in this }>lan 
ho still held firmly to the counsel of 
Hermeias, when, in 222 u.c., lu^ws was 
brought him of the revolt of the Median 
satrap Molon, and his brother Alexander, 
who governed Persia. Antiochus did not 
himself march until Molon had conquered 
several of his generals, jilaced the diadem 
on his head, and, starting from Apollo- 
niatis after the cajiture of Seleucia on the 
^ Tigris, had actually taken 

. V Baliylonia. In 220 u.c. Antio- 
the Great crossed the ligus and 

pushed into A])olloniatis, in 
order to cut off his enemy’s retreat into 
Media. A battle was fought, Molon was 
defeated, and died by his own hand. As a 
warning example his corpse was crucified 
and displayed on the highest point of the 
Zagros Mountains, over which the road from 
the West into Media led. Antiochus settled 
affairs with leniency and moderation. 
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Seleucia alone was severely punished. 
He then invaded Atropatene. Here tin* 
prince, Artabazanes, who had taken 
Melon's side, was terrified by the sudden 
invasion and made a treaty favourabh 
to Antiochus. Hermeias, the powerful 
Minister, was afterwards murdered. 

Antiochus on his return to Syria be- 
gan extensive preparations for the Egy])- 
tian war. The campaign of the year 
2i() B.c. ojxjned favourably. Seleucia 
Pieria, the port of Antioch, which had 
been Egyptian since the time of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, was taken. The Egyptian 
gov^ernor of Cocle-Syria, Thcodotus, an 
/Etolian, went over to Antiochus and 
delivered u|) the seaports of Ptolemais and 
Tyre. Other towns also surrendered to 
him. But what was univcrsally^exp6fted 
did not hajipcn. Instead of flacking 
Egypt, which was ill-prepared" for war, 
the king marched back from the Plne- 
nician coast to Seleucia. Now began 
negotiations by Ptolemy’s Ministers, 
Agatholcs and Sosibus, while they were 
busily arming ; and in the winter of 2i()- 
218 luc. the conclusion of a four months’ 
A Truce actually obtain'd. 

After'*^* In the summer of 218 Antiochus 
y. was again in Ccjele-Syria and 
defeated the Egyptians ; but 
when Ptolemy, in 217 b.c., after mighty 
])rej)arations, took the field in ])er.s()ii, 
Antiochus was beaten at Raphia on th«> 
borders of Syria and Egypt and was 
forced to relinquish the conquered ili''- 
tricts. Ptolemy made no further use oi 
his victory. 

Meantime, in Asia Minor, Aclueus had 
revolted from Antiochus and had been 
])roclaimed king. Antiochus took up thr 
war, and in 216 marched over the Taurus, 
forced the enemy back to Sardis, and 
after a siege of two years took the town 
by a stratagem. Ach^eus was deliverc'd 
into the hands of Antiochus, who causi'd 
him to be executed. 

There now followed a series of success- 
ful operations. In 209 B.c. Antiochus 
undertook a campaign of several years’ 
duration in the East. He first invaded 
the territory of the Parthians, where the 
Arsacid dynasty was compelled to recog- 
nise the supremacy of Syria. He then 
marched to Bactria. Euthydemus en- 
countered him on the Areios, but had to 
retreat after a gallant fight. Bactria, 
the capital, was besieged; and Euthy- 
demus, reduced to great straits, threatened 






THE RULERS OF THE EMPIRE OF THE SELEUCIDiE FROM :i(iO to lu’. 

The dynasty and empire of the Soleucid® was founded by Seleucus I. about J{.(\ Under 
the rule of his three successors, Antiochus I. and II. and Seleucus II., who waged the three Syrian Wars, 
the realm fared badly. Seleucus III. reigned for three stormy years, but his brother, Antiochus III., 
the Great, restored the empire to its original importance. Both he and his sou, Antiochus IV., however, 
had to submit to Rome. Alexander Balas, an upstart king encouraged by Rome, was driven out by 
Demetrius II., and he, in turn, by Diodotus Tryphon. Antiochus VIII. and IX. and the latter’s son all 
married, in turn, Cleopatra Selene. Tigranes, king of Armenia, conquered Syria before 
the final supremacy of Rome. The portraits are from coins in the British Museum. 


to call the nomads into the country and 
to give up the Greek civilisation to their 
mercy. The S(;leucid, whose house had dis- 
seminated Greek culture everywhere, did 
not refuse to listen to such arguments. 
The parties then concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance in 206 b.c. Antio- 
chus now went over the Hindu- Kush 
into the valley of Kabul and renewed 
with the Indian king, Subhagasena, the 
friendship which Seleucus Nicator had 
formed with Chandragupta. Subhagasena 
also gave him elephants and furnished 
his army with provisions. He began 
his return through Arachosia and Dran- , 
giana and wintered in Carmania, or Ker- 
man. From there he made a digression^ 
towards the opposite Arabian coast to* 
the rich trading nation of the Gerrhaei. 


Thence the king returned to Seleucia. 
This cam])aign brought tlu! SiTuicid name 
once more into honour in the East, and 
won for the king among his contemj)oraries 
the surname of “the fireat.” 

In the meanwhile, the young Ptolemy 
Epiphanes had come to the throne in 
Egypt in 205 n.c. The kings Antiochus 
of Syria and Philip V. of Macedonia con- 
cluded therefore a treaty, with the avowed 
object of seizing the J^^gyptian ])ossessions 
and of dividing them among themselves. 
Philip crossed into Asia Minor, but was 
there entangled in a war with Pergamus, 
Rhodes, and lastly with Rome herself. 
Antiochus sought to realise his former 
intentions against Coele-Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. The diplomatic interference of 
Rome in favour of her ward, Epiphanes, 
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was not able to check the king in his teni])le of Belus, in order to fill his 
project, successfully begun, of sub- empty coffers in 187 b.c. 
lugating Coele-Syria, which was com- Antiochus was succeeded by his sons, 
pleted by the defeat of the Egyptians Seleucus IV., surnamed Philopator (187- 
under the Aitolian mercenary, vScopas, 175 B.c.), and Antiochus IV., surnamed 
on Mount Paneum, near the sources of Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.). Seleucus, who 
the Jordan, in ig8 b.c. Coele-Syria and had to struggle with the financial distress 
Phoenicia thus became once more Syrian, caused by the payments to Rome, was 
As Antiochus wished to have murdered by his minister, Heliodorus. 
Marriage ^ Minor and The latter attempted to usurp the throne, 

Euro})e, he concluded peace with but could not hold it. Antiochus came to 
Egypt Egypt and sealed it by the the throne, supported by Pergamus. 
])etrothal of his daughter Cleopatra to He was immediately entangled in a war 
Ptolemy Epijihanes. with Egypt. His sister, Cleopatra, had 

In If/) B.c. Antiochus crossed over to married Ptolemy Epiphanes in 193 b.c. 
Euroix% occupied the Chersonese, rebuilt and had received as a bridal gift the 
I.ysimachcia, made this town his arsenal, assignment of the taxes from several 
and s(*t about the coiKiuest of Thrace, as if towns in Ccele-Syria. Cleopatra died in 
all b(*long(;d to him which his great ancestor, 173 B.c. and disputes arose over her 
Nicator, would havft ruled if he had not dowry. The Egyptians claimed the 
been suddenly murdered. The strained towns, and demanded the continuance 
relations with Rome were intensified when of the payments even after the death 
Antiochus hospitably received Hannibal, of the queen. Antiochus declined, since 
Koine’s greatest foe. After dii)lomatic the Syrian claim of supremacy had 
negotiations, war with Rome finally broke never been relinquished there. Very 
out, when Antiochus, at the instigation shortly, war resulted. A victory at Pelu- 
of the /hholians, crossed to Greece in sium delivered that important town into 
i()2 H.(\ and began to subdue Hellenic a hands of Antiochus, and 

towns and jirovinces. Contemptuously made his road to Egypt open, 

ignorant of Roman j)ower, he landed The king, Ptolemy Philometor, 

with ten thousand infantry and five fell into the hands of the 

hundred cavalry. He attempted to bar enemy, and at the wish of the people his 
the advance of the Roman army at brother, Physcon, undertook the govern- 
1 'hermopyke, but was (duded and ment in Egypt. Epiphanes was repulsed, 
(ieteate(l. With few followers he lied to but kept Pelusium. Philometor, having 
Asia Minor in i()i b.c. I'lie Syrian fleet also regained his freedom, came to an agreement 
had been defeated at sea : first in 191 B.c. with his brother. Epiphanes now attacked 
by C. Livius at Coryeus, between Chios Egypt afresh and besieged Alexandria, 
and hqihesus, then in 190 B.c. by iT)milius At this juncture C. Popillius Lamas 
at Myonnesus. The king’s consterna- appeared in the camp of the king at 
tion at this reverse was so great that Alexandria with an order from the Roman 
he evacuated Lysimacheia. his fortified senate, bidding Antiochus leave Egypt at 
arsenal on the 1 hracian coast, and once. He marched out of Egypt, and 
thus left the road to the H^dlespont gave up Pelusium, but kept Ccele-Syria 
free to Cornelius Scipio. The decisive and Phoenicia in 168 B.c. The peremptory 
battle took [)lace at Magnesia on Mount command of Rome had been enough. 
Sipylos ; Antiochus was completely de- Enlightened by his father’s disaster, and 
Expentive terms feeling himself not strong enough to wage 

Peace J^^^d to cede a war with Rome, he was compelled to 

WitK Rome Elinor as far as the Taurus, recognise the domineering foreign power in 

, . surrender his elephants and distant Italy, and submit himself to it. In 

Ills noct, except ten ships, and to pay a the course of a generation, then, Syria had 
of 15,000 Euboic talents fallenfor ever from the position of a world- 
(i4'^oo,oo()), ot which 3,000 wv re to be paid power, which it held under Antiochus III. 

course of the We have just seen how Armenia had 
next hvelve years. Soon afterwards formed itself into two independent king- 
Antiochus was killed by the Elymiei, doms. The next campaign of Epiphanes 
or Llaimtes, on an expedition to the ' was directed thither in 166 B.c. He pene- 
-ast, where he wished to plunder the trated far into the land, took King 
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Artaxias prisoner, but replaced him in 
his kingdom, just as once his father, not- 
withstanding successful campaigns, had 
in the end recognised the kings of 
Parthia and Bactria. Armenia must cer- 
tainly at this time have recognised the 
sui)remacy of Syria, but it did not again 
become a Syrian province. From Ar- 
menia, Epiphanes turned to the Persian 
(hilf, where he rebuilt a town founded by 
Alexander at the mouth of the Tigris, 
which had fallen to ruins, and called it 
Antioch. The new Antioch at the mouth 
of the Tigris having been again destroyed 
by the floods, was rebuilt afresh by the 
satrap, Hyspaosincs, secured by strong 
dams, and called Charax. It soon after- 
wards became a flourishing commercial 
town and capital of a small kingdom. On 
the way to Persia to sup])ress a revolt, 
Antiochus IV. died at Taba\ in 164 b.c., of 
consumption. The story of his relations 
with judgea and the Maccabees is related 
in a following section. 

After the short reign of Antiochus V. 
Eiipator (164-162 B.C.), Demetrius I. Soter 
came to the throne (162-150 B.c.). He was 
the son of Seleucus IV., and had 
“ been at Rome as a hostage when 
TuUU e father was murdered and 
® uncle, Epiphanes, became king. 

From the outset he had to contend with 
the hatred of Roman tutelage. Timarchus, 
satrap of Media, revolted from Deme- 
trius, and with the assent of the Roman 
senate assumed the diadem. In alliance 
with Artaxias of Armenia he soon subdued 
the neighbouring lands, and became master 
of Babylonia ; but when Demetrius took the 
field against him, was defeated and slain 
in 160 B.c. Thus Media and Babylonia 
were again saved ; and the grateful Baby- 
lonians, who hated Timarchus, gave to 
Demetrius the title of Soter, “ the Saviour.'' 

But Rome, irritated at the destruction 
of her protege, created fresh difficulties 
for Demetrius and formed an alliance of 
the neighbouring countries against him, in 
accordance with which a certain Alexander 
Balas, who was given out to be the son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, set up as a rival king, 
and invaded Syria. Demetrius fell in the 
war against him in 150 B.c. The new king, 
who styled himself Alexander Theopator 
Euergetes, was, however, totally incapable. 
Ptolemy Philometor of Egypt, who had 
joined in supporting him, soon put forward 
Demetrius, son of Demetrius I., against 
him. After long struggles, in which 


Alexander Balas was worsted, Demetrius II. 
became king in 145 b.c. But against him, 
also a certain Diodotus rose as a rival 
under the name of Tryphon, and succeeded 
in driving Demetrius out of the greater 
part of Syria. The effect of these cala- 
mitous civil wars was soon apparent. The 
rich and fertile provinces of Media and 

ofthc*^** passed into the power of the 
p .. . Parthians. Seleucia, on the 
Tigris, the proud creation of the 
first Seleucid^e, was taken by them, and 
Demetrius II. himself was defeated by 
the Parthians and taken prisoner in 
138 b.c. 

His brother, Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 
who took his place in Syria, succeeded in 
ending the civil dissensions, after removing 
Tryphon, and in re-establishing the royal 
power. In 130 b.c. he undertook a cam- 
paign against the Parthians. The latter, 
being defeated on the Lycus, now released 
his brother Demetrius from captivity, 
])robably in the hope that he would begin 
afresh the civil war and thus draw off 
Antiochus from Parthia. But before that 
happened the Parthians once more con- 
fronted Antiochus, and this time he was 
defeated and slain in 129 b.c. Thenceforth 
the dominion of the Seleuckkc was limited 
to the countries west of the Euphrates. 

When Demetrius returned to his home 
under Parthian ausj)ices, he began a war 
immediately with Egypt. The Syrian 
towns, especially the capital Antioch, and 
Apamea, sick of incessant war and mi.^- 
government, and contemptuous of a 
Parthian protege, revolted ; and Ptolemy 
of Egypt set up against him in Syria 
Zabinas, the son of a merchant, who re- 
ceived the name of Alexander, and was 
•passed off for an adopted son of the fallen 
Antiochus. He succeeded in defeating 
Demetrius, and the unpopular Demetrius 
went to Tyre, where he was killed as he 
disembarked from his ship in 125 b.c. 
... Demetrius II. had two sons 
“Lon marriage with Cleo- 

Nose* Of these, Seleucus was 

killed by his own mother soon 
after the father's death, because he had 
assumed the diadem without her consent ; 
the other, however, mounted the throne. 
A disturbed reign was the lot of this 
Antiochus VIII. Grypus,.or “Long Nose," 
as it had been that of his father. A 
breach between Ptolemy and the rival 
king, Alexander Zabinas, led to closer 
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reflations between the Egyptian and 
(irypus, in ronsequenre of which the 
latter received not only ample assistance 
from Egypt, but also the hand of the 
Egyidian j)rincess, Tryphaena. This open 
he.li) from I^gypt brought many Syrian 
towns to th(* sid(f of firyj)us, who thus, 
bring sup))orted on all sides, could 
('onfront his rivnl. Alexander 
° Zal>ijias was worsted in the batthf ; 
k lugitive, lie was Mfized by rob- 
Brolhers brought to Grypus 

and killrfl. 'J'lius (iryj)us was lord and ruler 
of his father’s realm. He did not, however, 
long enjoy tin* sok* ruk;. His ste]>brf)th(‘r, 
Aniiochus IX. ('y/icenus, ojiposed him. 
rile war Ix'lween llnf brotluM's led (‘ventn- 
ally to a partition of the, realm. (iry])us 
obtained Syi ia pro|)(‘r and C ilicia ; C yzi- 
cenus had tkele-Syria and Ph(enieia. In 
the year n.c. Ciryjius was murdenal. 
His son, Seleucus VI., repulsed, indeed, the 
attac k of ('y/i('('nus, but had to light with 
his jour brothcMs. In (kek'-Syria and Plne- 
nic'ia, altcw tin* death of ('yzici'iius, 
his son, Antiocdius .\. kaisc'bes, “ the 
Pious," r('ign(‘d. lh‘ married -an 
(‘Vent which throws light on the 
moj.ility ol family relations at that 
timc‘ his own molhc'r, ('k‘c)])atra 
Selene', who had been tlu' will' of 
(irypus and then of ('y/i<'enus, aft(‘r 
having bc'en jereviously wedded to 
Ptolemy Lathyrus of lygypt. 

A greatly diminished (fm|)ire, torn 
by Iraternal wars and (dvil dissension, 
whose' history tec'ined witli murder 
and horrors of every kind that is the 
uiu'dilyiug ])iclure of tlu' conditions 
ol the' Si'leucid dynasty about loo n.c. 
rhc'Rf was no longer any thought of 
accomplishing the gii'aftask jxhnted 
out by Seleucus, that ol making the 
powt'iful enijiirt' into a state which 
should sj)i(*ad the' blessings of civili- 
sation aucl should lind its most 
honourable work in the dissemination 
of Ilelk'nisin. 

Antioe'hus I if. had ultimately given 
back to till' empire lor a brief moment 
the j'josition which it liad held under 
the lirst Selc‘ucida\ although none of 
the siK'cessors liad ruled an empire 
as \N ideas that which SeleucuS had 
bequeathed to them. Antiochus 
El>iphanes and Antiochus Siclctes 
liad striven earnestly to re-establish 
the foi mei power, but all tliey created 
or founded soon tell to pieces again, 
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Under their successors the empire was 
abandoned to the influence of the neigh- 
bouring powers. The intervention of 
Rome or Egypt in Syrian affairs proved 
too often fateful and calamitous to the 
house of the Seleucidae. 

In this helple.ss condition of the empire 
King Tigranes of Armenia was able to 
conquer first Syria proper in 83 b.c. and 
then the greater part of Phcenicia with 
Ptolcmais in 74 B.c. The Roman, Lucul- 
lus, prepared the death blow to his su])re- 
macy in these regions. Shortly after, in the 
year 64 b.c., Pompey appeared In Syria 
and put an end to the vSelcucid rule. 
Henceforth Syria ceases to have any 
hist(jry of its own. It flourished under 
the strong arm of the Roman emperors, 
for Rome carefully continuc^d all that tlu' 
Selcuciclie had accomplished by the ex- 
tension of Hellenic culture. The land passed 
from the Romans to the 
ByzantiiK's, and from K. G. Brandis 
them to the Arabs. H. R. Hadl 



GREEK INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ART 
The wonderful Buddhist art of Gandhara, the modern distric^f 
Peshawar, of which the above is an example, was based on roe 
tradition of classical art brought to Bactria and India by Greeks. 
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BACTRIA: A GREEK CENTRE IN THE EAST 


MORTH of the Hinclu-Kush, west of the 
i ^ Pamirs, and east of Iran there stretches 
towards the Caspian Sea and the Sea of 
Aral a wide region, through which two 
4rcams, the Oxus and the Jaxartes flow. 
In aiiticiuity the country on the upper course 
of the Oxus was called Bactria, on which 
Sogdiana bordered in the direction of the 
Jaxartes, towards the north, while the 
country on the lower courses of these two 
rivers, which stretched to the Caspian and 
the Sea of Aral, was usually called 
C'horasmia or Khwarezm. 

I'he Bactrian kingdom, the rulers of 
which are said to have fought for many 
( enturies against the Turanians — that is, 
against the nomads — and to have won 
great victories, was of immense antiquity. 
But the kings in the accounts handed 
down are mere mythical figures. 

The Bactrian kings ended when Cyrus 
on his great expedition to the East subdued 
Bactria and gave the administration of the 
. land to his brother, Bardias. The 
Undcr^ supremacy of Persia over the 
p” Iranic East was maintained until 
ersia Alexander the (h'eat, as heir 
ol the Persian empire, which had 
been destroyed by him, subdued Bac- 
tria and Sogdiana inUhe course of his 
conquests. He sought, by founding towns 
— among them Alexandria Eschate on the 
Jaxartes — to ensure the obedience of the 
con(piered country and to win it over to 
( ireek civilisation. He settled Macedonian 
and Greek soldiers here ; and these, 
doubtless, were joined soon by merchants 
and enterprising persons of all sorts, 
since the country, through which of old 
the wares of India were brought to the 
Black Sea, promised rich profits. 

On the tidings of Alexander’s death, the 
Greeks settled by him in the military 
colonies, consisting of 20,000 foot-soldiers 
and 3,000 horsemen, marched out, wishing 
to force their way to their old home ; 
but, at the orders of the regent, Perdiccas, 
Peithon, governor of Media, went against 
them, defeated them through the treachery 
of one of their leaders, and his victorious 
troops put them and their generals to the 


sword, in order to seize their property. 
Notwithstanding this, the Macedonian 
supremacy remained unshaken here. 

When Seleucus became governor of 
Babylonia and founded round it a great 
empire for himself, Bactria and Sogdiana 
« fornuid jmrt of it. The first 

A^Greek spared no precautions 


Colony 


to secure these Eastern domi- 


nions. Alexandria Eschate was 
strengthened, and a new town, Antioch, 
founded in the same district, and others 
were restored or strengthened. These coun- 
tries remained i)rovinces of the Seleucid 
empire until, in the year 250 B.c., the 
governor, Diodotus, revolted and caused 
himsel f to be proclaimed king. Margiana and 
Sogdiana belonged from the first to the new 
kingdom. The times had been j)eculiarly 
favourable for the revolt. The successors 
of Seleucus Nicator had been so occupied 
in Asia Minor and by tlie wars with Egypt 
that their attention had been completely 
diverted from the Far East. The Bac- 
trian emi)ire was able, in the meanwhile, 
to strengthen itself. The treaty that 
Diodotus IT, the son and successor of 
the first king, made with Tiridates of 
Parthia against Callinicus shows that both 
rulers recognised their common danger. 
Diodotus might enjoy his possession un- 
disturbed so long as the Parthian empire 
lay between him and his former masters. 

But the dynasty of Diodotus was soon 
dethroned by a (ireek from Magnesia, in 
Asia Minor, named Phithydemus. When 
Antiochus III. had brought the Parthians 
at least to recognise the Seleucid supre- 
macy and marched against Bactria in 
208 B.C., Euthydemus ruled there. The 
campaign ended with the recognition oi 
Euthydemus as king, and with 
the betrothal of his son Deme- 
trius to Antiochus’ daughter in 


Rule in 
BnetrU 


consequence of the Bactrian 
ruler’s threat of calling the nomads into the 
country and giving up Hellenic civilisation 
to their mercy. The treaty shows the im- 
portance attached both by Euthydemus 
and Antiochus to Bactria as a barrier 
against the “ Scythian” barbarians. 
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The same Demetrius, to whom Antio- 
rhus III. had betrothed his daughter 
whiie his father still lived, crossed the 
Hindu- Kush and extended the Bactrian 
rule as far as the Indus and the Punjab. 
Thus,! lie valley of Kabul and the Punjab, 
which Alexander had once possessed, were 
won back lo Hellenism. The old town 

of Sangala, henceforth called 
Bactrian Kuthydernia, was made the 
Conquests Indian posses- 

sions. About the same time 
Arachosia, wIk'I'c the city of Dcmetrias,so 
called after Demetrius, was founded, and 
l)n)bably also Aria and Drangiana were 
made siil)j(‘ct to th(‘ Bactrian supremacy. 
This is lli(‘ |)(‘ri()d of Baclria’s greatest 
power. I)(‘me(rius succeeded his father, 
Kuthychanus, in the government, but was 
fate(l to see luicratidas siicc(‘ssfully cont(\st 
the ruh' with him. Kucratidas also 
fought against the tribes inhabiting Aria, 
Drangiana, Sogdiana, ami Arachosia. We 
have no details about th(‘se internal wars. 


and culture from them. At any rate, 
these conditions greatly simplified the 
conquest of Bactria by the barbarians. 

When, about 140 B.C., the Yue-tshi, 
nomads akin to the Tibetans, driven by 
the Turkish people of the Hiungnu from 
their abodes, appeared oji the Bactrian 
frontiers, in order to seek new homes for 
themselves there, they found no opposi- 
tion. The land as far as the Oxus fell 
to them. This sealed the fate of Greek 
culture north of the Hindu-Kush. South 
of the Hindu-Kush the Greeks maintained 
themselves a century longer. Among the 
numerous kings, handed down to us on 
coins, who seem to belong to this era and 
this country, only Menander is known 
from other sources also. He extended his 
dominion over the Punjab up to the 
middle course of the Ganges, but ruled 
also down to the mouth of the Indus and 
east of it in Syrastene, the present 
Gujerat. He is said to have been a 
Buddhist, and was renowned for his 



Dioduttis Euthydeinus I, Demetrius Eucratidas Euthydemus II. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF RULERS OF BACTRIA FROM THEIR COINAGE 
Diodotus proclaimed himself king in 2.'»0 n.c. His dynasty was overthrown by the Greek Euthydemus, who was 
followed by his son Demetrius. Eucratidas, in turn, overtnrew him. Euthydemus II. was one of the later kings. 


l)ul only hear that the Parthians, under 
Mithradates, at this time became masters 
of Aria, or Herat, and that Kucratidas, on 
his nturn from an expe.lition lo India, 
was miinUaed by his son. 

Bui .11 addition to liim there were other 
kings, d'he civil war had thus liad 
ruinous consiupiences. NuuKrous royal 
names have been handed down to us on 
the coins, and the empire was clearly 
broken iq) into separate ]X)rtion.s, the 
respi'ctive kings of which were at war 
with t‘ach other. But however little we 
are able to give with certainty the order 
of succession among the recorded kings, 
ov the periinl of their reign, or the country 
where this or that king reled, still it is 
very certain that this empire, weakened 
by intestine wars and manifold divisions, 
must have continually become more 
alienated fiom its cliief task — namely, 
that of keeping the barbarians far from 
its fiontiers and in protecting civilisation 
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justice. This Greek dominion in India 
was ended by a chief called by the Chinese 
Kieii-tsieu-Kio, or Kadphiscs in the Greek 
legend on the coins, the prince of Kii- 
shang, one of the five tribes into which 
the Yue-tshi were broken up. After he 
had united all these nomads into one 
aggregate, he conquered Kabul and 
Kopheiie south of the Hindu - Kush. 
His son, Kadaphes, added i)art of India 
to his dominions. This Scytho-Indian 
^ empire lasted to the end of the 
fourth century a.d. Its central 
India*' point was the territory of Gand- 
hara, the modern district of 
Peshawar. Here developed in the 
first century b.c. the wonderful Buddhist 
art which was based on the tradition 
of classical art brought to Bactria and 
India by the Greeks [see the statue of 
Buddha reproduced on page 1846]. The 
influence of Greek art on that of Gand- 
hara is obvious. 
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THE JEWS AFTER THE CAPTIVITY 


TV/ITH the Persian conquest of Baby- 
W Ionia, the “ Babylonian captivity ’* 
of the J ews was brought to an end. Cyrus, 
who on the whole follow’ed the i)olicy of 
granting self-government to small com- 
munities, had nothing to say against the 
desire of the fervent Jews to sacrifice to 
God in His own dwelling place. He granted 
permission for the return. From this point 
we have as authorities only the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. From the post-exile 
narratives, such as the Chronicles furnish, 
it is impossible to gather even such facts 
as can be established from the Bocks of 
the Kings. Ezra and Nehemiah write in 
the spirit of the C'hronicles — namely, from 
the standpoint of the hierarchical party. 
Although we are unable, in the absence 
of other sources of information, to 
compare their statements with secular 
narratives or evidences, historians may 
make use of them by recognising the 
^ bias which underlies their 
From*' narrative. Soon after the occu- 
Exilc P^fion of Babylon by Cyrus, in 
539 B.C., caravan of Jews 
stated to consist of ^o,ooo persons — 
started for the Promised Land under the 
leadership of Zerubbabel, a descendant of 
David and of the priest jeshua. In 
Zerubbabel’s descent we may sec evidence- 
of the belief that the house of David and i 
the priesthood must govern together the 
promised Jewish kingdom. The new- 
comers fared like ^11 enthusiasts. They 
found everything very different from 
what their spiritual Utoi)ia had made 
them expect. They could not be promi- 
nent in the midst of a i)opulation which 
cared little about the Jewish people, 
and the kingdom of David soon proved to 
be still a thing of the future, like the ideal 
states of so many a Utoj)ian undertaking 
of later times. On the other hand, the 
temporal and spiritual powers, the prince 
of David's lineage and the high-priest, 
soon fell out. Cambyses then forbade the 
completion of the Temple. 


A new stimulus, or rather, subsidy, 
was given to the undertaking, in the year 
520 H.C., under Darius, at the urgent 
request of the new community, which 
found expression in the propliecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah. The rich body of 
Jews in Babylonia and elsewhen* in the 
„ empire went out of their way 

-,*** and exerted all their inllnence 

Darius effect the completion of the 
TempU'. At the same time the 
quarrel between the i)rince and the higli- 
priest was decided in favour of the latter. 
Tile high-j>riest was recognised as |K)sscss- 
ing equal privil(\g(\s. It must, however, 
hiivc been apparent that the returned 
exiles had already begun to show thern- 
selvi‘s ordinary mortals in jdace of 
religious sectaries. Many, including the 
leaders themselves, had abandoned their 
strict isolation and had begun to seek 
contact with the heathen world. It was 
seen from the very first of what spirit 
“ this return from exile " was the off- 
spring. It was an attcm])t to reali.st; 
the hierarchical ideals of Judaism, with 
the aid of its supporters throughout the 
world. The situation was precisely the 
same as would be created if the Jewish 
plutocrats of the present day founded 
a new Jewish Jerusalem. There never 
was a state which has been inde- 
pendently developed on the basis of 
the Jewish code, and there never can be 
one, for this code is the organisation of 
a religious body. It aro.se as such, and 
as such it was employed ; but a state 
obeys the univer.sal laws of the 
p® . . development of mankind, and 
Histor^ these are different from those 
of a religious body, which lives 
under their protection. There has 
never been any political history of 
Judaism, and least of all can the history 
of the period we are now examining be 
regarded as political . A history of J udaism 
belongs to the internal history of the de- 
velopment of all civilised countries — ^in 
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Judnism 


Persia 


(I 


lad, of 111! nations lying within the region 
(){ Western civilisation, fnan the Persian 
rra to th(; j^resent day. llie branch of 
ludaisni, which ho])ed to attain its ideals 
Ml th(‘ Promised Land, was far from 
playing the most ])romin(‘nt j)art in this 
development, and it has little or no bearing 
on the history of the world. ]'.\a*n (.hris- 
tianity did not grow up in the 
narrow spliere of this Jewish 
hK'iaichy. but in the wider 
doniain ol the civ’ilis(‘d J'.ast, 
by [iidaism, as well as in the 
's oi Hellenistic ('ulturi* over 
which it alsospH'ad. j udaism, which was 
a powei in the Leisian (‘inpin* and at the 
(onit. was loiced therelori* to make a lr(\sh 
.id\an<'«‘ it it did not wish to ackiiow- 
l(‘(lee tli(' ideals ol its religion to be 
imj )i a('t icable. It was ])ower[iil and 
suIlKacnl ly imbued with its faith to 
undertake e\’cii costly |)oliti(al att(‘m|)ts. 
L/ia, desciibi'd as a Jewish scholar 

liom Pab\’loiiia and ol j)iiestly descent, 
iccii\'cd 111 lli(‘ \(‘ar n.c. per- 

mission horn Darius tradition (urone- 
ousl\' makes him out to 1 h‘ .\rta\eix(‘s 
I oni’imaiius to head tlie scc'oml great 
11111:1 at loll to |('iusalem. in order to nailise 
ihe id( al slate ol the L'wish hiiaarchy. 
1 he iiiidei t.ikmg was carrii'd out with tlu* 
liillesl samliou and siippoi t of tlu‘ state. 
Iiekihiii .iceoi diULiK’ was m a {)osition 
t« »iaui a lie.Limg lor its \vi.sh(‘s at 

Ihit I'./iaand liis trusted tollowers 
expi'iienced lh<- stem lealities ot 
to tlu' (k tiiment ol tluar idcxils. j^zra 
uiei a.t <»nci' willi opjiosition trom the 
most mllueuMal jiart ol the ]H)|)iilation 
alhtidx settled m the land, whi('h was 
1>\ no means willitu; to submit to his 
demand'-. Iheie was especial opposi- 
tion to the sti lucent legulation that non- 
lew isii wi\es should be j)u( away, and 
mixed maiiiage.s ax'ouled. strict 

lewish ciplme had ti* give wav lH*fore 
the lorce ol the M'(|mn'ments ol daily life. 

Rebuilding an- vaf;iH'. and 

no actual huts tor the 
Jerusalem period of his activity 

until thirteen years had pas.sed. 
hierarchical party, in order to secure 


I'he 


toi eiiisel \i‘-i the j>ossession (•! jerusa- 
hmi. took sti'ps to ladnuhl the walls of the 
i 1^^‘ ' ‘ ular j\uty, as w’e may term 
tliem, who saw’ in this the consummation 
ot the rule ot tl intolerant priesthood, 
stramtal eviav eitort in order to hinder 
the undertaking through the Persian 
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officials and the neighbouring princes— 
Tobiah the Ammonite, (ieshem the Arabian 
— with whom they entered into close 
relations. But strictly enforced ortho- 
doxy had long been the firm bond of 
Judaism throughout the empire, and thus 
the iiarty of the priests won the day. The 
influence of the Jewish element whicli 
listened to them was stronger at court 
than that of the government officials , 
and Nehcmiah, a Jew holding, it is said, 
the high post of cupbearer, was enthusi- 
astic enough to devote his ])owcrs to the 
service of the holy cause. Th^ Persian 
government, meanwhile, came to tlie 
conclusion that the purely hierarchical 
organisat ion was not a success. Nehcmiah 
was therefore nominated Persian gover- 
nor, and given full authority, whicli 
])laced him above the secularised higli- 
j)ri(ist. Armed with all constitutional 
authority, whicli the influence of the 
great Jowisli jiarty procured for him, he 
started for Jerusalem, and in the face oi 
all th(' (lifliculties which his antagonists, 
supported and incited by the secular 
jiarty, placed in his path, he carried 
M k * k purjiose of fortifying 

Nehemiah | emsalem with a wall. He thus 
Governor of llicrarchy tlu’ 

erusa em |,y exclude tile 

lumceof their neighbours, and to control 
tho.se .sections of the ])opulation in the city 
which were in league with them. 

Nchemiah is said to have goveriu'd in 
Jenisalein for twelve years, and then to 
have retiiaul to the court of Susa. But Ik* 
had hardly turned his back, when IIk* 
ascendency of the orthodox })arty was 
again threatened ; he was I'ompelled 
to return if he w^as not to abandon the 
realisation of the ideal religious state. 
Once more he exerted all the power 
which the intinence of his sect conferied 
on him in order to exercise compulsion 
oil the retractory ; and he converted 
them by force to an acknowledg- 
inenl of the strict demands of their 
religion. Even the family of the high- 
prie.^i was bound to admit that Israel 
endured no attack niion its institutions. 
The Ammonite Tobiah, who was related 
to the liigh-jiriest El-a.shib, was expelled 
from theTcmiilc precincts ; and a grandson 
of the high-priest, who had married a 
daughter of Sin-uballit. or Sanballat, prob- 
ably the prince of Moab — not as usually 
assumed, Samaria — was driven from 
Jerusalem. Strictest orthodoxy reigned. 



EZRA, LEADER OF THE SECOND MIGRATION TO JERUSALEM, READING THE BOOK OF THE LAVV 
Ezra received permission from Darius to head the second migration from Babylon to Jerusalem, and, with Nehemiali, 
U'galised the experimental state by the publication of the book of the law, which event is here pictured. 


Tlio now order ol tilings, siK'li as Ezia 
ind Neheiniah wished to inlroduro into 
the CAjxa'i mental slate, received its legal 
' ourirmalioii by the imblication of the 
hook of the law, which cominised the 
institutions of Judaism, the iiricstly code, 
riie account given of the outward 
leremonial which attended its solemn 
publication by Iv/ra is unimportant: as 
might be e\pc('ted, he tells us only of the 
K'joicings and enlhusiasm of the people. 
I he record ol the difhcultie^ which had 
hoen surmounted enables the historian 
0) form a correct idea of the matter, 
the law was not the work of Ezra and 
Vehemiah, nor did they raise it to be the 
eftective law of Judaism. It had long 
keen the standard rqurid which Judaism 
tu tluj (un])irc rallied ; and its introduc- 
Tk n I, Jerusalem signified 

® only tlie obligation of the ideal 

j., . state, restored with the help 

^ ol Judaism, to observe the law 

which it had been founded to hilfil. 'Vhc 
real devi^lopment of Judaism was not 
perfected on the soil of Palestine. The 
law was not the prodiut of a political 
‘ommunity, but of a religious l)ody, and 
it was not the result of a national struggle 
for existence. The spirit of the law itself, 
which had thus been long in force for 


Judaism throughout the emjiirig is 
tolerably familiar. 11 is Ihi^ sj)irit which 
since then has })re\’ailed and has !)e- 
come only more rigid the sjurit which 
Judaism has observed down to the present 
day. 

\'ague and scanty as are the accounts 
for this ]HU'iod of IIk^ \'igorous activity 
The •‘'diown by the new J(nvish sjiirit 
p. in the ])roc(Ss of its d(i\mlop 

State ^ morii so din- 

ing the ensuing period of tlu 
Persian rule. We ( an, howc^ver, re('oneil(‘ 
ourselvc's to this ku'k ot inlorination. 
Tiie hierarchy whu h was here (rstablished 
‘l?re>ents in no respi'cl a niomeiilous event 
in the history of mankind. It was not 
even a uniipie jdienomcmon in th(^ history 
of anli(iuity. Similar eonstitiitions were 
}X)ssih]e e\'en in the splu'.re of ])agan 
religions, as is sliown, lor (^xaiiijile, by 
the priestly state in Comana, in C'appa- 
(l(xua. In the Persian peniod the develo])- 
ment of the hierarchy continued to 
advance. Although Ezra and Keherniah 
exercised a sort of secular power, ('oiiferred 
on them by the court, and were to some 
extent governors, and although from th(‘ 
first there had been the wish to ipdioid 
the royal dignity of David, yet jjower was 
gradually concentrated in the hands of 
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the high-priest. The Persian court looked 
on quietly at this growth, which threatened 
no danger to the maintenance of order 
and was fostered by the influential body 
of Jews. As punishment for an attempt 
to take part in the Syrian insurrection 
against Artaxerxes Ochus, the Jew\s had 
to sul)mit to the dej)ortation of part of 
their population into Hyrcania; 
Growth satrap Bagoas is said then 

n- c j have shown that Persia 
Priesthood tolerate any con- 

f uinary. Dissensions, which are niported 
♦o have been rife at this period in the 
family of tiie high-priest and to have led 
to file murder by the high-priest of his 
own brothiM', were certainly connected 
with th(^ hostility of the. rival parties, but 
are, after all, of no great irnjwtance. 

When Persia broke up, the Jews are 
said from tlu^ very first to have secured 
for themselves the favour of Alexander 
by adroit compliance. Prom this t)oint 
onward we ])oss(‘ss accounts which are 
infliieiKaMl, even more than those of the 
l*(Msvin period, by Jewish self-compla- 
cency. Flavius Josephus is an \intrust- 
w'ortliy and, from his conceit, irritating 
authority. 

flit' disputes among the Diadochi 
severed Pgypt from P)abylonia. vSyria 
WMs the apple of discord, but soon came 
under l^gypliaii inlhuMice. During the 
prosperity of P'gypt under the Ptolemies 
w(‘ see Judaism also ])owerful and pros- 
perous and affording welcome assistance 
to the government in all matters of trade 
and ot administration. 


scene. A Hellenic Judaism now comes 
into prominence at the court of the 
Ptolemies, which was able rapidly to 
appropriate the results of the ripening 
Hellenic spirit ingrafted on the East, and 
adroitly adapt them to its own require- 
ments. It was more through this trans- 
ference of the centre of the power of 
Judaism from Persia and Babylonia to 
PIgypt than through political conformity 
to the rule of the Ptolemies that the J ewish 
state fell under the influence of Egyptian 
Hellenism. A production of Egyptian 
Judaism is the Septuagint Version, in- 
tended in the first instance for the use of 
those who could no longer read the Holy 
Scriptures in the original language. 

Towards the end of the third century, 
in the struggle between the SeleucidcT and 
the Ptolemies, the former gained the 
upper hand and Judah became subject 
to Syrian supremacy. Antiochus 111 . was 
received by the Jews with open arms. 
Assistance was even given in the siege of the 
Egyptian garrison in the Akra, the citadc^l 
of Jerusalem. Antiochus is said to hav(^ 
shown himself corres})ondingly gracious at 
. first and in particular to have 
IOC us sanctioned a remission of taxa- 
, tion, which was certainly cal 
ciliated to win mens hearts, 
since their own compatriots had already 
proved themselves very active tax- 
collectors in the service of the Ptolemies. 
But when the power of Antiochus wa^ 
afterwards broken by the battle of Mag- 
nesia, in 190 B.C., the greater advantage 
seemed once more to rest in an alliance 


Jerusalem 


Judaism undoubtedly did not then come 
10 the front in P-gypt for the first time. 
Just as one part ol tlie hierarchical party 
had lu'en brought by Nebuchadnezzar to 
Ikibylonia, so another liad taken refuge 
in P^gypt. During a later attempt at 
insurrection, Jeremiah and others had been 
carried there by force. With the further 
sjiread of Judaism these fugitives and 

Judaism b^^d there, as else- 

where in the eiujiire, gained in 
Egypt ance and had played a 

]>rominent part. It is, however, 
(liiite plain that the real strength of 
Judaism lay with the ruling power of the 
P.ast - that is, in Persia and Babylonia. 
The East was now divided, and we* see at 
once two centres of Judaism— in Baby- 
lonia-Syria and in Egypt. This is again 
an indication that the evoluHon of 
Judaism did n(*t ha\’C Palestine for its 
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with Egypt. Antiochus, in order to pay 
the war indemnity, was certainly forced 
to wring from his subjects all that he 
possibly could ; on the other hand, the 
influence of the Egyptian Jews, in whose 
support hopes were now centred, must 
have been powerful. 

How far the ever restless spirit of 
enterprise had already ventured to cross 
from the land of the Pharaohs to the 
latter’s jiowerful protectress on the Tiber 
we do not know, but we can hardly place 
the beginnings of a Jewish colony in Rome 
at a much later date. In short, the 
influential and wealthy members of the 
Jewish body must now be looked for more 
and more in Egypt and the west rather 
than in the east, which at this time under 
the Parthian rule was quite severed from 
civilisation. Accordingly, Judah, which 
was thrown up^on the support of those 




JUDAS MACCABiEUS, THE HERO OF THE JEWS, ADDRESSING HIS TROOPS 
The famous rebellion of the Maccabees against the rule of the Seieucidae was begun by Mattathias Maccabaetis, 
and waged most successfully by his son Judas, who defeated the Syrians. From tiie engraving by Gustave DortS 


who held the same faith, was forced in its returned from the expedition to Egypt, 
policy to incline more to the west than which had begun triumphantly and had 
to the empire of the Seleucidie, now been so suddenly interrupted by Rome, 
approaching its end. he called the Jews sternly to account; 

In conformity with old tradition, it was they must have known the reason well, 
once more the orthodox party that leaned Jerusalem was stormed, sacked, and de- 
towards Egypt. The Seleucidte attempted, a *• i. vastated, the walls razed to 
with the sup])ort of the elements in the ground, the inhabitants 

Jerusalem which were inclined to Hellen- massacred and dis])ersed. Only 

ism, to secure Judah for themselves. the “ renegades ” remained be- 

J ason, the brother of the high-priest hind and were reinforced by pagan settlers ; 
Onias, was favoured by Antiochus IV. an that could escape fled to k^gyj)!. 

For a time everything in Jerusalem But the destruction of Jerusalem was 
followed the* Athenian mode, and the not enough. Antiochus knew perfectly 
theatre and the palaestra attracted the well that the power of Judaism did 
Jewish youth, who were eager to ape their mot de])en(l on the existence of the 
Greek models. The domestic quarrels of city. He took measures against the 
the family of the high-priest with the entire body of Jews in his dominions, 
Tobiadae, the chief representatives of and he mu.^t have had deeper motives 
philhellenism, are of no importance here, for his action than his philhellenism. 
The accounts do not tell us how, after He did not wish to extirpate the 
the failure of the philhellenic Jewish religion, as tradition represents, 
erusalem pro-Scleucid party, an open but to disperse the subject community 
^ecomes breach with Antiochus IV. was which had the seat of its power in 
e enie brought about ; but Israel is the enemy’s country, and must therefore 
represented as having been an innocent naturally be in favour of a union with it. 
victim. We may see the reason for the His fury was not really directed against 
intervention of Antiochus in the fact that the Hebrew religion and its unaccustomed 
the orthodox party really had the upper manifestations, and he was no ardent 
hand and was in sympathy with Egypt supporter of Zeus. Antiochus did not 
and Rome. When Antiochus, in i68b.c., attack the Jewish religion, but the Jews, 
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wlu) in liis empire courted and had 

ill their relif^ion a bond which kept them 
to^'(dlier. It was no accident that the 
orthodox and the philliellenic parties in 
the |(nvish body collapsed. 

Antioclms wdh his toirible intervention 
now inrl the K'sistaiK'e wliich brutal vio- 
1(M\( (.* always pro\’ok<‘s w’hen oj)poscd to <1 
liv'Uij^ id(‘al. esp(^('ially that ol 
Rebellion ,,,,-,1 ludaisin. the 

of the VbK'cabees tell us of 
Maccabees seal(*d their faith 

with their blood, nianv o! whom have had 
then deeds (‘xtolled in verse down to our 
(lavs. The inoKi violent the measures 
taken by Antioi bus, the more stubborn 1:C- 
cimie tlie r(‘-islan('(^, whu h iinally tound its 
(‘xpr(‘^sioiK alter the. charaderistic method 
ol lh(^ {•oiintry, in the formation ot a band 
oi iniMi. which ^u(‘w Iroin small be;.(in ninjas 
anini’.-' the mountains into a force that at 
la a (ould not b(^ (‘asily siippr<‘ss(vl. ddie 
lainoiis 1 t'b('llion ol the Ma('('abe(‘s has been 


assumed to b(i a f^lonoiis monument ol 
I ('Wish heioisim owini; to the method of 
des(nplion adopted by our authoritic^s ; 
but It w.is nothing (‘xtraoi dinary, and has 
its j)arallels by the scoia' in the history ol 
Oriental .is well as ot ollu‘r peoples. 

rh<* course of the n'lxdioii, according to 
the acuumt L^i\(*ii us b\' th(‘ hirst l>o()k ol 
th(* Macc.ibi'e^, was as lollow's ; In Modin. 
.1 pl.i((‘ hetwciMi |('|■usalem and tlu^ sea. 
.1 piii‘.l. Mattathias, oi the tamily of tlu' 
1 l.isinon e.iiis, iisisti^d tli(‘ N ioh'iit Ibdim- 

isini.; meisiiKN ot the Syrians, and ^radu- 
.ilh' collei'ti'd a band, which was joined 
by the pious, and siuaiHaksl m holdinj^ its 
own ainon- thi‘ mountains. On his deatli 
soon alt('i w.irds, in itih n.t*.. his son, j udas 
Mai'caba iis, took o\er the commaiKl, and 
deliMleil the det.iehiiKMits ol S\rian tro()})s 
s('nt .ii^ainst him. .\ntiochus, me.inwhile, 
h;id st.iit(‘d on his rarthian e.xjitMlition, in 
tlu‘ eouisi* ot which he dii'd. In the place 
ol rhihppiis, the intendi'd i^mardian of liis 
son, Antiochus \\ Idipator, Lysias usui'iied 
Victories of "‘-'"'K^'n.y.)li!iecmpiic. Tllis 
Judas lar;-er army 

Maccabeus j udas. to help (hwi^ia-s, 

the ('ommander of the troops 
m I’hihsti.i ; but Judas w\as able by a 
^mldeii .itt.iek to deliMt it also in n.(‘. 
When Lysias hinisc'lf auvaiiced af^aiusl 
him in tlie s.mu‘ \ear, he had no better 
snce(‘ss. Jud.is was now able to reoccupy 
the j)ill.i‘;('d c.ipitvil, lerusalem, with the 
exeejUion of the Akr.i. which w’ -s held by 
a byri.ui i;arrison. The Temple and divine 
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worship were restored, and in the name of 
the true God vengeance could no\v b(‘ 
taken on the renegades,'' the adherent- 
of Syria. Hut we have no particulars of 
their martyrdom. 

For two years Lysias desisted from 
operations, and | udas ruled with unlimited 
power as the head of the orthodox party. 
The country, as may be easily imagined, 
does not seem to have found this system 
of administration an immixed blessing:. 
Xumerous attempts at resistance - whii h 
our accounts naturally term contemptible 
raids — were made against thcsdominaiua' ot 
the minority. It is clear from the record- 
that the country was still far from beiin: 
Jewdsh, and that the “liberation” 1)\ 
judas was in fact a despotism maintaiiK'i] 
by force of arms, though it championed 
the cause of right. 

It was a fortunate occurence for Ju(l:i-« 
that Antiochus IVL died on his expedition 
in i ()4 R.C., and that Lysias's attcuition 
was thus occu])icd with the arrangeincni 
ol affairs. Judas pixx'eedod to lay si(‘g(‘ to 
the Akra, which had hitlierto been a reiia:i‘ 
for the j)artisans of .Syria. The question 
, , of active interference was now 

Falls urgent for the go\'eninu!iif 

, , . Lysias therefore started with . I 

nominally large army, a('coni- 
panied by his ward, the young king Antio- 
chus V., and marched against Jerus;d(Mi) 
from the south. lie defeated Judas in llw 
field near Heth-Zachariah, captured Heili 
.sura, and besieged Jerusalem w'here tin* 
temple liillhadb(‘en fortitied. After a Iohl: 
resistance, negotiations w^ere begun whi» li 
Lysias accepted, since he wished to tiim 
his arms against Philippas, who in tin- 
interval had raised claims to the crown 
in Syria. The contents of llui tn^ai\ 
are not known ; but since T.ysias oiaku rd 
tlie execution of Menelaus, the candidal r 
for the high-priesthood who had been jac 
viously recognised by him, we may lairK 
assume that the orthodox party h.id 
offered guarantees of their loyalty, and 
(licit the trustworthiness of Menelaus liad 
been questioned. 

Soon after this, Lysias and Antiochu.'^ \ • 
were dejiosed by Demetrius L, who seem- 
on the whole to have given the Jews in 
Jerusalem a free hand. He had ever\ 
reason to avoid a breach with Rome . 
however, even then the power of the 
ubiquitous Judaism was making it.self felt. 
His appointment of Alcimus, of tlie faniib’ 
of the high-priests, as “ Ethnarch/' prove- 




BURIAL OF JONATHAN MACCABASUS, A HERO OF THE MACCABiEAN REBELLION 


At the death of Judas Maccabxus, his brother Jonathan held out against the ^rians, and eventually succeeded in 
founding the Hasmonaean dynasty, which lasted in Jerusalem from 145 to 63 b.C. From an engraving by Gustave DorC*, 
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that tiie power of judas had, as a matter 
.)! fart, lieen restricted hy Lysias. Alcimus, 
ushered in hy an army under l^accliides, 
was ac('(‘j without n^sistance j .since, 
howf!V<‘r, lie was a rejirescmtative of the 
Syrian Hellenistic party, it would have 
l.'C‘(‘n stran^n*- ind(‘(‘d if h(‘ had not vc‘ry 
'•oon aroused the dissatisfactiem of thcj 
i)rthodi)X. Naturally, ac'cordint; to the 
version in our aiaount, Alcimus was tlu^ 
|)eace-l)reak(‘r : hut we may perhaps find 
<i causi' foi' the r(*\’C)lt amon/.; the* Macca- 
|.;cans also, who, on his ajipointment, had 
' (‘rtainly h(‘<‘n forced to lc*a\(‘ Jerusalem. 
So soon, Iherolorc. as the Syrian army had 
withdrawn the orthodox j)arty revolted, 
and Aleimu> had oik e more to fly. He 
was l)iou.i<hf hack hy an army under 
Nicanoi. and the two w(*r(! rc‘C(a\'ed with 
ae( lam it ioii' m Jia usalem. I'lie Macca- 
ha‘an>, how(‘\a*i , d(‘t(‘at(‘ l Nic.iiior at 

Adasa, in the vicinity ot Heth-Horon. in 
it)i n.<‘. Tli<‘ coiiiitr\' was foiacal oiu'e 
more to 1 (‘(■oij;nis(‘ in | udas th “ lil (*rator, 
until l»a(a'hi(K*> him'>i‘lt wi h an army, 
jepnltMl to ha\(* keen \'er\’ 
laij.je, arK'aiuaal against him 
and lotallv de'a* ited j udas. 
whoM* \\ hole ! {) 1 1 o w i n 
amomile I oiih' to Soo imm. 

\\\) ma\- estim ih* horn this 

his ..•Lilu,. Iinp..,h,u.v K. COINSOFSIM 
the ntltl()U. .\ t I 1 airallant Mnrmh.TPi 


COINS OF SIMON MACCABiEUS 
Simon Maccabaeus struck money in 


in despair lets his hands fall feebly by his 
side. The suggestion is forced upon us 
that Alcimus the high-priest was himself 
the author, and that the book may have 
been published after his death, with some 
additions in the same spirit. Owing to its 
xk w ir tori into the canon, which 

® could not have been refused to 

^ high-priest, it 
* was afterwards furnished with 

qualifying rejoinders in the spirit of 
(levout orthodoxy. 

Alcimus died in 159 h.c. When Bac- 
chi^les soon afterwards withdrew, thc‘ 
Maccalxeans once more caiis\id troubkc 
A nu\ssage was therefore sent from Jeru- 
salem to Hacchides imploring help. Hui 
since a siiddcm attack on the castle of 
Jonathan failed, Bacchides concluded 
j)c;ace with him and acknowledged him as 
jiigh-pri(‘st. Jonathan was probably no 
longcu' a zealot for the faith ancl theinteiTsts 
of Egyptian and international Judaism, 
hut he fought for the establishmcmt of a 
llasmon.Tan dynasty. To attain this end. 

he ceased to be a “ Jew ” 
and made his ])eace with the 
Seleuciche. Jonathan, in the 
wars bedwt^en Demetrius 1 . 
and Alexander Balas, and 
under Demetrius TT. from 145 
to 148 H.C., held his own ; and 
finally, notwithstandinf( his 


uMslaiice ncai kdasa, hidas bis own name, dating it from bis actioii agaiust the Syrian 

I 1 ' ri acce.ssiou in 14 - r.t . as the year 1 . .. i u,.. 


liimscll was slam. 'klH* 

Hasmon.eaus tlnis lost llieiiwarlike leader, 
w'ho had conlidcnM' koth in hiniscdf and 
his I iL;lilt‘ Ills ( aiisiv 

'kill* ^Miaii p.irl\' was oiua* morc‘ ejuit 
ot lilt' kle'.siiu's conlci u‘(l 1>\’ the orthodox. 


.as e year . 

ment from DcMuelrius TT. ?Te then join** 1 
c'ause with Tryphon. He at last went to 
the Icmgth of setting aside the infhuaKe 
of the Syrian l)arty with the help ot his 
orthodox followers, and seems to have had 


and Ah iiiuis was leiiistatcal in Jeriisale.n. the sanction of the court in doing so. .\t 

No sort ot leUricMoiis waai" placcal on (he least the iiiHuence of Judaism over Tryj>hon 

( is(‘ of leligioii. kiacchidi's restored M‘eins to have ccxised ; and the latter 

ordca 111 tlu* I'oimtry and cleausl it i)t the advaiu'ed with an army into Tkrlestiiuc 

iinst'illcd hands o! .Maci abaans. .\ part of Jonathan now presented himsell at Akko 

tluMu SI ill lii'ld out imdcM' the* leadcu'shij) to render an account of his actions, and 

ot Jonathan, a y)im4ei brotlu'r of Judas. was arrested. 

autl lives! as nomads in the desvrt of Tn his place Simon Maccalxeus took 

I hekoa. I'o these ( ii ('umst.iiK'cs namely, over the management of affairs. When 

the' struL^idc lietwe'cn the re- Tryidioii attempted to interfere, the 

Ecclesiastes ' zealots and the fruitless lormer was skilful enough to frustrate all 

was Written eiilightencel party the designs of the Greek army, including 

te> Hedle'iiise the - 1 envs - the most an attempt to relieve the Akra, and he 

remarkable' beieik whudi the biblical e*anon contrived to free the land from it. T^y 

has aci'e'ple'd, l’.eele'daste>, » Ae -. itse)iigin. means of giving the required hostages in 

I he' woi'K gixe'N e\pre'>sie)n le) the pes- the shape of his T)rother’s sons, he at the 

‘'imiNin e>t a we'll-nu'.inmL’ man who, while same time got rid of any rivals to himsell. 

kolding tile* pe)st e)l ruler, was anxious W'hen the Syrians had left the country, 

le) guide' his people' aiiaht, hut at the end and the walls of Terusalem had been rebuilt. 
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he could securely regard himself as prince 
of Judah. With him the princedom of 
the hierarchy of Judah — that is, the high- 
priesthood — was transferred^' to the Has- 
mongeans. Simon struck money in his 
own name, and dated it after his 
. accession the year i (142 b.c.). 

Syrian party was thus 
imon e overthrown, and orthodoxy 
acca ee beneftt the people in its 

own way. The records speak only of 
tranquillity and happiness in the land. 

Simon was murdered in 135 b.c. by 
his son-in-law, who aspired to power ; but 
his son, John Hyrcanus, succeeded in 
securing Jerusalem and the crown for 
himself. The rapidly advancing downfall 
of the Seleucid empire was favourable for 
him, for he could thus assert his indepen- 
dence. When he had successfully con- 
cluded an alliance with the Romans he 
proceeded to demonstrate the splendour 
of the new realm and to realise the 
ideal of his religion - namely, the restora- 
tion of the kingdom of David. His 
(‘omparatively small territory was enlarged 
by a successful subjugation of Sichem, of 
Samaria — thanks to Roman intervention — 
and of Edom. 

Hyrcanus was succeeded by hi . son, 
Judas Aristobulus, who secured his author- 
ity, according to Oriental custom, by the 
murder of his relations. He died after one 
year. His widow, Salome, by niiirriage ])ro- 
( ured the sovereignty for his eldest brother, 
who had been kept in captivity by him, 
JaniKcus (Jonathan) Alexander, who held 
the povv'er from 104 to 78 b.c. d'he latter 
first secured his position by the removal 
of one of his two brothers, and proceeded 
to complete the conquest of PaUistine. 
As he was besieging Akko he was hindered 
in the further jn’osecution of his jdaiis by 
the intervention of Egypt, and he was 
saved from the direr consequences of his 
ambition only by the efforts of the Jewish 
influence with Cdeopatra, mother of 
Ptolemy Lathurus, in 100 b.c. He then con- 
quered Raphia and Gaza, and secured to 
himself the country cast of Jor- 
oMhe Jannacus here came 

p. f into collision with an enemy 
amees stronger than himself, the 
North Arabian empire of the Nabataeans ; 
and he was defeated by their king, Oboda, 
in Gilead. When he returned to J erusalem 
without an army an insurrection broke 
out among the orthodox party, the Phari- 
sees, which, after many changes of fortune, 


ended in the victory of Demetrius Eu- 
chaerus, who had been called in by the 
insurgents, over Janmeus in 88 b.c. But 
the indefatigable Hasmoiiccan was able 
to collect a new force around him in the 
mountains, and, after the withdrawal of 
Demetrius, to reoccupy Jerusalem. He 
wreaked his vengeance there, as only 
Orientals can, in the course of party 
struggles in 87 b.c. After Janmeus had 
thus flrmly re-established his power, he 
renewed the war with the Nabataean 
king, Oboda ; but as the latter had 
meantime won for himself Coele-Syria, 
Jannaeus was worsted and was forced to 
make peace. He then strengthened his 
power once more in the territory east of 
Jordan, and died there on an expedition. 
He, like his father, had extended the 
Jewish dominion, although he did not 
gain jX)ssession of the whole of Palestin(\ 
The map of this country, so adapted for 
petty states, ))resented even under h-m a 
very chequered appearance. 

Jann.'eus always relied on the support 
of the now powerful ])arty of Sadducees, 
which tried to harmonise in some degree 
the unendurable bonds of 
of*he Judaism with the demands of 
« .. ordinary life, d'his led insen- 

a ucces closer sym])athy with 

Hellenism, and the Hellenic' culture which 
dominated even the East. The house of 
the Hasmonieans, which had formerly 
entered the war on behalf of religion, 
thus became a purely Oriental dynasty, 
which adapted itself to the requirements 
of religion only so far as was necessary to 
serve its })urposes. Now the stale had 
only been founded to realise this very 
ideal of a hierarchy in the sense of the 
“ law,” and not in order to call into exist- 
ence a kingdom, on the model of so 
, many others, with a Jewish religion. 
So long as the state existed, it was con- 
stantly brought back to the path which it 
wished to desert, until such attemj)ts 
were brought to an end by Titus and 
Hadrian. 

On the death of Janmeus a reaction 
followed. His wife, Salome Alexandra, 
took over the government, which had Ijeen 
nominally conferred on her by J aniueus on 
his deathbed. Her son, Hyrcanus II., a 
feeble character, who was completely 
under her control, was apj)ointed high- 
priest, while his capable brother, Aristo- 
bulus, was passed over. This state of things 
lasted for nine years, from 78 to 69 b.c. 
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Meanwhile, the Pharisees governed after 
their own heart apd laid no restraint upon 
themselves. ^ •h ^ 

The country, however, could possibly 
tolerate the Pharisaic riile for long, and 
I « I LI Aristohulus gained more and 
lAtolerable ’^ju^j-eaffierenls. After thedeath 

* of Salome there could be no 
aritee* doubt to whom tj|0 king- * 

dom belonged. The Pharisees had no sort of 
followingjn the country. They attempted 
a rcsist^Ce and led H5n-canus, wifh the,, 
mercenary army, against Aristobulus. But 
at Jericho, where the battle was fought, 
their troops went over to Aristobulus, and 
he was able without great, difficulty to 
occupy Jerusalem. He w^s acknowledged 
as high-priest and king, and Hyrcanus 
retired into private life. 

Tranquillity, however, did not last long. 
Jannjeus had ai)pointed as governor in 
Iduimea # native convert to Judaism; 
Antipatcr, the father of Herod. This man 
himself cast longing eyes on the throne of 
Judah. He followed a policy of his own 
and induced Harcth HI., king of the 
Nabatieans, to make an expedition in 
65 B.c. against Aristobulus, who defended 
himself in the Temj)le. The protracted 
siege was ended by Roman intervention. 


The Arabians were forced from 

Jerusalem, and Aristobulus moi|ieTitarily 
triumphed over Hyrcanus, althd%h the 
latter had Pi|| of the country on hrsISbe. 
When, tlfenfro 63 B.c., Pompey came in 
• person to Palestine, afteir many ptevj^rica- 
tions on both sides, he finally decided 
against Aristobulus. The latter was taken 
prisoner ; his adherents threw themselyes 
into the Temple and gallantly defended 
themselves against H# onslaught ojf the 
Romans, until they finally succumbed, 
and the Temple was taken by storm! 
This brought the rule of the Hasmonaeans 
to an end, and Judaea became avcpmponent 
part of the province of S3n*ia. ^ Pompey 
granted the Jews liberty of religioif and 
confirmed Hyrcaifus in his office ef nigh- 
priest. The orthodox party loudly sang 
the praises of the great Roman • they 
preferred that Judaea should be tributary 
rather than non- Pharisaic. The new 
Judtta province, and with it Judaea, 
received four pro-consuls, until 
the overthrow of Pompey made 
Caesar master of the - East and 
W'est. Caesar allowed the Jews religious 
liberty, and appointed as procurator Anti- 
pater, the Idumsean, who was clever enough 
to make himself indispensabte. 


a Roman 
Province 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN ASIA 

A fter the final campaign of Pompey, of students, whose rude dialect must, 
Western Asia lost its political indc- indeed, have ciiused the cultured pro- 
pcndence. Nevertheless, the pari it f(.\ssors to wring their hands in despair, 

played in history during the first six The few j)oiilically iiulej)cndcnt pro- 
centuries of the Christian era was not vinces and small states that had survived 

insignificant. the period of Roman concpiest, as well 

The chief of the Roman possessions in as a number of unimportant 

Western Asia, Asia Minor and Syria, wen^ . princijxdities whicli had once 

retained by Rome throughout their whole ^ belonged to the empire of 

extent until the Arabian conquest, and to Mithradates and were allowed 

them were added, during favourable times, a provisional existence by the Romans, 
|)ortions of Mesopotamia, Armenia, ami disat)peared during the first period of the 
the South Caucasian districts. Asia Minor emperors-. Thi^ kingdom of tlie (lalalians 
was the most tranquil, the best protected, was transformcHl into a Roman dependency 
and the most uniformly organised of the as early as 25 li.c. Shortly after lu’s acces- 
Roman Asiatic provinces. Scarcely a trace sion in 17 a.d., Tiberius put an end to the 
remained of political independence; but independence of Cappadocia. The territory 
in many of the country districts and of the Lycian league of cities was annt'xc'd 
towns a certain form of .self-government, in the year 43 a.d., and the provimu's of 
such as the Romans were in the habit of Pontus were added to th(‘ Roman lunpire 
allowing to their dependencies, still existed, in 63 a.d. The wildest, least civilised dis- 
The larger of the settlements in the penin- tricts of Roman Asia Minor were tlu^ 
sula were, as a rule, of Hellenic origin. Taurus j)rovinci‘s, Isauria and Cilicia. 1 'he 
Q . Thickly distributed along the Ciliciaiis were practically unconqiu'rable 

Influenc in coast and in the river so long as Hk'V remained in their native 

Asia^Minor more sparsely on the surroundings. The thickly wooded moun- 

clevated plateaus and among tains that sloped down to the sea oon 
the mountmns of the interior, they formecl became the favourite haunt of the dis- 
the centres of the Greek influence which satislu‘d spirits and criminals of the Roman 
had penetrated into the peninsula during an Empire, who, togeth(‘r with the native 
earlier period, encouraged by the Attalid*'c, inhabitants of the coast, soon gave thern- 
and in later times had been allowed to selves up to piracy, which became in 
continue undisturbed by the Romans. time their liabitual occupation. Neitlu'r 

When Rome first took possession of the the repul)lic nor the empire was able to put 
peninsula, entire provinces exhi bit cdhardly^ a stop to the deeds of rob])ery by sea and 
a trace of Greek influence ; others, such as by land, or to subdue the inhabitants of 
Lycia and Pamphylia, had developed an the mountains, among whom several tribes 
independent civilisation on a Hellenic of the Pisidia ns are also to be reckoned, 
foundation. Inthe very centre of the land 13 ut in Asia Minor also, with the gradual 
were settled a Celtic people, the Galatians, opening up of the country, customs became* 
who had ‘ preserved both their language less rude; and the mountain 

and their martial spirit, and during the dwellers were compelled to cease 

times of the emperors furnished the Taurus warfare, altlKuigh even a 

majority of the recruits from Asia Minor. »'»**'*» v-i^ort i)eriod of political dis- 

But gradually these local peculiarities organisation was sufficient to cause them 
grew less and less apparent, the language all to return to their old manner of life, 
and civilisation of the Greeks, slightly In fact, the Cilicians and Isaurians con- 
Latinised, it is true, became diffused over stantly made their apj)earance as robbers 
the entire peninsula ; and, finally, even and pirates, until the sturdiest of the wild 
rustic Cappadocia sent to Athens its bands rabble attained the honour of forming the 
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bodyguard of the Eastern Roman Em- 
peror ; and finally two of them, Zeno and 
Leo III., succeeded to the imperial dignity 
itself. 

The remainder of Asia Minor became 
under the Roman emperors a flourishing 
land with a dense and highly civilised 
population. The jnovince was governed 
by the Senate, and was divided 
into four districts, of which only 
V two— Asia Minor ])roper, and 

Flourithet together with Bithynia 

— were situated on the mainland. Cyprus 
and ('rete, to which ('yreiu^ in Africa was 
added, were accounted parts of the jienin- 
sula for ])urj)oscs of administration. In 
later tinus this division was frequently 
altered ; and during the period of Byzan- 
tine rule, owing to the constant danger of 
invasion, the province was sejxirated into 
a gn‘at numlxn* of districts and governed 
according to military law. Tlu; inroads 
of hostile nations 1 egan at the time 
of th(‘ Bersian wars. In the year 6o() a.d. 
the Iranians first appeared in ('appadocia, 
and during tlu* following decade they 
marched through the ])eninsula several 
times, finally threatening ('onstantino])le 
its(‘lf. The invasion of the Persians was 
only the first of many blows dealt to the 
civilisation of Asia Minor. 

The condition of Syria was totally 
different from that of Asia Minor. Only 
the eastern boundary of the latter was a 
frontier of the Roman Em])ire. and was, 
mon'owr, jirotected by the buffer states 
Armenia and Iberia. Syria, on the other 
hand, was directly adjacent not only to 
that ])orlion of Meso[)otamia, for the 
|)ossession of which continual war was 
i)eing waged bi*twi‘en Romans and Persians, 
but also to the boundless Arabian desert, 
over whose anarchic. Biulouin tribes a 
permanent government was never to be 
establislu'd by the Romans. The province 
itself, however, was exceptionally favoured 
by its racial and })olitical peculiarities ; 
3 then, as to-day, it was a hai- 

Open to refuge for an immense 

Iiivasion of different peoples 

and adherents of various creeds. 
Two of the most remarkable states 
known to history, the Phoenician league of 
cities, w'hich occujiied a narrow strip of 
Mediterranean coast, and the kingdom of 
the Israelites in the mountains of Pales- 
tine, arose during an early period on 
Syrian soil. The prosperity of both had 
faded when Syria became a Roman 
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province ; in fact, Phoenician freedom, if 
not Phoenician civilisation, so far as 
commerce and industry were concerned, 
had long ceased to exist. There were still 
flourishing settlements scattered along 
the coast, and commerce was actively 
carried on; but the civilisation of Phoenicia 
was that of the Greeks. Hellenism had 
expanded in all directions from the city of 
Antioch as a centre during the period of 
the Seleucidae ; and as for the northern 
districts of Syria, however undisturbed 
the native population had been allowed 
to remain, and however little^ influenced 
by Greek culture, they formed at the tinn^ 
of the Romans practically a Greek pro- 
vince. It is true that the infusion of 
Oriental luxury and effeminacy was of 
the greatest injury to the Greek spirit ; 
and Antioch as a city of sensuality anrl 
j)leasure stood in sharp contrast to 
Alexandria, which had developed under 
the influence of the Greeks on Egyptian 
soil. The shiftless inhabitants of the 
Syrian metropolis contributed little enough 
to the development of morals ; but for 
all that, Syria long remained the centre 
of the Eastern Roman Empire. As a 
. result of the dominion of the 

yna e Seleucidie and the suhse- 
® quent process of Hellenisation. 
* lsk>rthern Syria fell into thi^ 

hands of the Romans as a tolerably well- 
organised province,' which even during 
later periods developed no very marked 
characteristics, and of which the admini- 
stration presented no great difficulty. 
Southern Syria, on the other hand, 
consisted of a multitude of small mutually 
antagonistic states. There w^ere somc^ 
more or less independent princi])alities in 
Lebanon, which had ever been a land of 
})romise for the dispersed and conquered 
races. On the borders of the desert lay 
the kingdom of the Nabataeans, and Arab 
tribes were constantly appearing on the 
steppes and along the Mesopotamian 
frontier. 

The greatest confusion of all, however, 
was to be found in Palestine. At first 
the Romans found it to their own interest 
to increase the number of minor states 
in order to avoid the risk of united 
resistance. Many different races and 
parties were clamouring for a settlement of 
their political, national, and religious 
claims. The Jewish ecclesiastical state 
of Jerusalem, constantly striving for 
freedom, and yet not strong enough to 




ART AND CIVILISATION OF LYCIA AND PAMPHYLIA UNDCR ROME 

When Rome took possession of Asia Minor most of the provinces and settlements were centres of Greek culture, but a 
few, such as Lycia and Pamphylia, had developed an independent civilisation on a HeUenic foundation. The out- 
staAdine examples of their art are their tombs. The top picture on the nght is of a. Pamphylian tomb amon^ the 
mountains. That on the left is a Lycian tomb at Xanthus, some of its sculptures being shown at the bottom right. 
The remaining illustration shows one of the remarkable rock-tombs at Myra, which occur throughout Lycia. 
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maintain the independence it so greatly 
desired, could not i)e treated as a helpless 
minor province. Indeed, in dealing with the 
Israelites of Palestine the Romans had to 
reckon with the entire Jewish people, 
already widely diffus(!d throughout the 
em])ire and in many districts dangerously 
numerous, who could not have regarded 
a violation of their ancient 
sanctuary as other than an at- 
and the existence. 

Moreover, the religious influ- 
ence of the Jews was increasing, for the 
unsettled state of religious tliought led 
nuinerf)us pros(*lytes to join their ranks. 
It even ap|)eared for a time as if Judaism 
would succe(;d in overthrowing tlie belief 
in tlu; deities of the (Greeks. I he rise of 
('hristianity, howc'ver, turned this phase 
of development into another channel. 

In spite of all the caution exercised by 
till' Romans in their administration of 
Palestine*, the antagonism between the 
claims of j^olitical lite and the rigid ritual 
of (he |)rie*slli()()d remained a constant 
sourc'e of complication. In the year 
47 n.r. Julius ('jesar appointed Antipatcr 
the Idunnean ))rocurator and successor 
of the Maea'abee's, and he could scarcely 
have made* a be'tter choiee. Nevertheless 
the* nume‘re)us champions e)f the Jewish 
natie)nal sjiirit we*re* ne)t in the least satis- 
fie‘el ; a!iel alte'r the invasion of the 
rarthiaiis, eluring which the new dynasty 
was te‘mpe)rarily e'e»mj)e'lleel te) take flight, 
Ilerexl, the son anel heir of Antipater, was 
e)hligeel te) rese)rt to fe)iTe in oreler to subdue 
his reb(*llie)us subje.*('ts. Herod passed 
threiugh the* |)e*riod of the; great struggle 
hetwevn ('a*sar Augustus anel Marcus 
Ante)nius with singular gewl fortune ; but 
he was unable to win the affection of the 
Jewish peoj)le. The ruthless manner in 
whiedi he put to death the members of his 
own family injured him, he)wever, far less 
in the e\vs of his subjects than his 
fe)reign origin and leaning to Hellenism. 

Division 

•r Herod’s f kingdom, 

Kinirdiam ^^'hlcll luul bcon cousiclerablv 
onlarged by the annexation of 
minor principalities, thanks to the benevo- 
lence of ( a*sar Augustus, was divided 
between his three sons : (haL.ee and Peraea 
fell to the shan* of Herod Antipas, the re- 
gion south of Oamascus to Philij)pus, and 
Juda'a, Samaria, and IduiUcTea to Archelaus. 
Ihe two northern kingdoms contin\ied in 
existence for many years ; they were 
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united into one state by Agrippa II. ^ 
a great-grandson of Herod, and remained 
intact until the time of Trajan. In the 
south, however, insurrections soon broke 
out among the Jews. Archelaus proved 
incapable of government, and it was not 
long before Caesar Augustus found it 
necessary to transform Palestine into a 
Roman province with Caesarea as its capital. 
It is obvious that this time also the 
Romans desired to spare the feelings of 
the Jews as much as possible ; but a true 
reconciliation with the subjects of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical state, wh6se demands 
increased rather than diminished with 
the growing hopelessness of their cause, 
was impossible. Christianity provided a 
means for escape from the bigotry that 
must finally have led to destruction, 
although it received but little support 
from the true Jews, among wdiom the 
national spirit was at first strongly at 
work. In general, the Christian religion 
cannot be said to have played other than 
a subordinate part in the political history 
of Palestine. 

The hostility between the Roman em- 
perors and the Jews of Palestine gradually 
First increased. The Jews who had 

A**!.* e emigrated to various parts of 
Anti-Semite . t ^ i j i . 

the empire also received but 

* little sympathy, as was proved 

by the terrible riots that broke out in Alex- 
andria during the reign of Caligula — the 
first manifestation of anti-Semitism in 
the Roman world. It was unfortunate 
that the imperial government had not 
from the very first taken such precautions 
as would have rendered a rebellion in 
Palestine an impossibility ; instead of 
ruling with a firm hand, it carelessl\’ 
allowed events to take their own course. 
Bands of rebels were in constant activity 
as early as the year 44 a.d. ; Roman 
soldiers and officials were murdered more 
and more frequently ; and a spirit ot 
sullen hostility gradually spread over the 
entire province. In the year 66 a.d. an 
insurrection broke out in Caesarea ; 
another soon followed in Jerusalem, where 
frightful scenes of carnage took place ; and 
soon the whole of Judaea wras in a state of 
civil war. Vespasian, the imperial legate, 
conquered the land anew in a difficult 
campaign which lasted for several years. 
The confusion that reigned in the Roman 
Empire until Vespasian himself ascended 
the throne in 69 a.d. was of great ^sist- 
ance to the Jews, although a final victory 




PETRA. THE ROCK-CAPITAL OF THE NABAT/EAN KINGDOM 

Nabataea lay between the Red Sea and the Jordan and even included at one time Damascus. Petra, its capital, situated 
on a rocky plateau, perhaps flourished most under Roman rule. At the top are shown some of the remarkable cliff 
structures above the city, and below on the right the most beautiful of the relics, probably a tomb. On the left is the 
ravine by which the city is entered at the east, and at the bottom a view of the plateau from the theatre. 
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of the Hebrews was out of the question 
owing to their fanaticism and lack of 
unity. In the year 70 A.D., Titus, son of 
Vespasian, entered Jerusalem, destroyed 
the Temple, and put an end to all hopes 
of Jewnsh independence. 

Jerusalem lay in ruins until the time 
of Hadrian. The Jews of Palestine had 
but little share in the great re- 
in* . / hellion which broke out during 
® the reign of Trajan : and it is 
* a significant fact that the last 

great insurr(*ction of the Jews in the 
Holy Land came about owing to the 
well-meant design of Hadrian to establish 
a new city on the ruins of Jerusalem. At 
that time the Jews arose in final despairing 
revolt under the leadershij) of Eleazar the 
jH'iest and the bandit Bar-Kokhba, with 
the result that their country was com- 
j)Ietely diwastated and lost even its name 
of Judjea, henceforth being known as 
Syria Pahestina. 

A (|ui(‘t n(‘ighbour, and in later times a 
d(‘j)en(lenc.y of the Roman ]un[)ire, was 
the kingdom of the Nabatjeans, which 
(luring its ])eriod of widt'st expansion 
embraced the gr(‘ater ])art of the region 
north of the R(‘d vSea and exist of the 
river Jordan, at one time even including 
Damascus. The original Nabataean pexiple 
in all prol)a])ility were descended from a 
mixture of Araiiian and Hamitic, or, at 
least, Syrian elements, A part of their 
kingdom lay on tlie north-eastern coast of 
the Rod Sea, and was at the same time a 
natural junction of many caravan roads; 
the Naliataxins had thus from the earliest 
times devoted themselves to commerce, 
thereby acipiiring a culture that rendered 
them far more capable of develojiing a per- 
manent state than the Bedouins of the 
neighbouring steppes, for all their love of 
fiTcdom aiul courage in battle. The capital 
of the kingdom of the Nabaticans and the 
residence of the sovereigns was Petra, 
situated on the rocky plateau that lay 

the Dead Sea and the 
Kingdom Nabataea sub- 

NnbntKn to Ca'sar Augustus, 

and in sjiite of various small 
misunderstandings remained undisturbed 
until the time of Trajan, when, together 
with the bulk of the minor Syrian states, 
it w^as transformed into a Roman province. 
In the year io() a.d., Damascus was 
annexed to Syria, and the remainder of 
the kingdom, henceforth known as the 
Province of Arabia,” was placed under 
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Roman rule — by no means to its dis- 
advantage, as the ruins of its once flourish- 
ing cities testify. Roman Nabataea in- 
cluded only a portion of the northern 
border of the Arabian desert, and was 
environed by a number of semi-indepen- 
dent Bedouin states, of which the influence 
and extent greatly increased when the 
power of the empire began to weaken. 

Remarkable for sudden changes of 
fortune w^as Palmyra, a kingdom of the 
Syrian-Arabian borderland. In early 
times, before the occupation of Syria by 
the Romans, a flourishing Community 
arose in an oasis of the great Syrian 
desert that had long served as a con- 
venient halting ])lace for caravans travel- 
ling between Phoenicia and the micjdle 
Euphrates. The city was made a depen- 
dency of the Roman Empire during the 
first ])eriod of the emperors ; but owing 
to its important frontier situation between 
Parthian and Roman territory, it retained 
a certain amount of freedom, and at the 
same time became possessed of consider- 
able power. The necessity of protecting 
the caravan routes led to the formation of 


r #k f ^ well-organised army ; and 
row o constant feuds with the Bed- 
, p - ouins, which, as a rule, termi- 
o a myra victory of the 

Palmyrans, resulted in continual accessions 
of territory, so that Palmyra finally em- 
braced the greater part of the region 
betw-een the Euphrates and the Syrian 
border. 


The. language of the Palmyrans was not 
the Arabic of the Bedouins, but the Syrian 
of the eigricultural and town-dwelling 
classes. Originally the city may have been 
organised as a republic ; but the Romans, 
who were accustomed to choose a ruler 


from among the native inhabitants of 
their provinces, created a monarchical 
form of government that finally became 
hereditary. No small amount of power 
lay in the hands of a Palmyran sovereign, 
who possessed a well-trained army of 
veterans who had taken part in numerous 
struggles with Arab tribes, and the hoarded 
wealth of a strongly fortified city — a city, 
moreover, that was in addition protected 
by the desert. Thus it is not surprising that 
before many years passed an ambitious 
ruler came to the throne, who resolved 
to take part in the border wars between 
Rome and Persia, to seize the balance of 
power, and to establish a new empire at the 
expense of both the contending parties. 




RUINS OF PALMYRA. THE “MIRAGE" KINGDOM OF THE SYRIAN DESERT 

Palmyr. 

fell as s j 

shown at the top i 
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The opportunity for such an under- 
taking was never more favourable than 
during the reign of the - Sassanian 
Shapur I. The Homan emperor Valerian 
was a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, 
Antioch had been captured, and the whole 
of Syria, with the exception of a few 
unimportant strongholds, lay open to the 
Persians, who, eager for plunder. 
Palmyra marched about hither and 

v***^®* thither in disorganised com- 

* ** ])anies. As soon as Shapur began 

to withdraw his forces, the Palmyran 
cavalry sallied forth, dispersed whole divi- 
sions of the scattered Persian army, and 
returned to their desert city with untold 
spoils. Odenathus, king of Palmyra, 
ma(l(‘. the most of the ])restige won by this 
daring stroke by immediately espousing 
the cause of (iallienus, son of Valerian, 
whose (opponents in the struggle for the 
succession had gained the u|)per hand in 
th(‘ east. As a result, when (iallienus 
linally triumj)h(‘d over his enemies and 
ascended thi‘ throne, Odenathus was 
rewarded with tiu' title of Augustus, and 
be('ain(‘ practically supreme in Syria. He 
soon restored affairs to order, strengthened 
his troops by the addition of the remains 
of the* Homan legions, and marched against 
th(^ Persians. After clearing Homan 
Mesopotamia of the enemy, and raising 
the siege of lulessa, he a})])eared twice 
before the walls of Ctesij)lu)n. 

On tlu* d(‘ath of Odenathus, his wife 
Zeiiobia, or Hat Zabbai, seized the reins 
of governm(*iit in the name of her son, 
who was not yet of age. Her energy was 
(juite ecpial to that of her husband, but 
she was lacking in the di})lomatic skill 
which had enabled the latter to jneserve 
at least the appearance of being a vassal 
of Rome, and thus successfully to main- 
tain his dilhcult position. As “ Regent 
of the East ” she laid claim to l)oth Asia 
and Egypt, invaded the valley of the Nile, 
and advanced into Asia Minor— sufficient 
FaII of ^ declaration of war 

Z<nobi»'a Aurclian, the 

Empire emperor, \yho realised that 

unless a decisive step were 
taken it would not be long before the last 
trace of Homan power would disappear 
in the East. Egypt was reoccupied by the 
Romans in the year 270 a.d., after a 
severe struggle ; and in the next year 
Aurelian himself appeared in Syria at 
the head of a powerful army. The forces 
of Zenobia were defeated at Antioch and 
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at Emesa ; but Palm3n'a, difficult to 
approach and still more difficult to be- 
siege, still remained in her hands. How- 
ever, when Aurelian made it clear that he 
intended te>. march on the capital, she lost 
courage ; under cover of night she fled to- 
wards the Euphrates in order to escape into 
Persian territory. It may have been that 
she also hoped to relieve the city with the 
aid of a Persian army ; but she was 
immediately pursued and taken prisonci* 
by Roman cavalry. Thereupon Pa’myni 
opened its gates to the Romans, and the 
empire of Zenobia fell. A Viot of the 
citizens in the year 273 a.d. ended with 
the complete destruction of the city, 
which never again arose from its ruins. 
Like a mirage of the desert, this strange* 
empire suddenly arose on the eastern 
horizon of the Roman world, and as 
suddenly disappeared. 

In Armenia, the rugged mountainous 
country from which the Euphrates and 
Tigris flow down into the Mesopotamian 
plain, a warlike, freedom-loving people 
had developed from a mixture of ancient 
Caucasian and Iranian elements. Th(' 
. original Armenian race must 

xpansion ^ heterogeneous . 

of Armenian ” 

F presence of numerous 

“ small feudal demesnes and 

strongholds scattered over a land of ravines 
and forests caused their country to be from 
the earliest times a theatre of private war- 
fare and a home for robbers and fugitives 
of all nationalities. As time passed, the 
influence of Iranian culture and religion 
smoothed over the roughness of the native 
population. The example of the Persian 
emperors fired the ambition of Armenian 
rulers, and at the same time aroused 
the national spirit to the development 
of unc'xpccted power. 

For a time it appeared as if the Arme- 
nians were destined to become the most 
representative of all the Iranian peoples. 
Under the rule of Tigrancs the Armenian 
empire expanded with surprising rapidity 
and power. But the mutual jealousy of 
the various sovereigns of Western Asia 
bore bitter fruit. Tigranes did not make 
the slightest attempt to assist his great 
western neighbour, Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, in his hopeless struggle with 
Rome ; and with the same composure the 
Parthian emperors rejoiced when Tigranes, 
cast down from his high estate, knelt 
before Pompey and placed his crown in 
the hands of the Roman consul. 




THE CAPTURE OF ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA, BY THE ROMANS 
After the death of Odenathus his wife, Zenobia, reigned. She did not maintain the fiction of vassalage to Rome, 
and the emperor Aurelian marched on her capital, from which slie fled, but was captured by his cavalry. 


After the overthrow of Tigranes, there in defeating the attempt of the Iranians 

was no longer any hope of Armenian to acquire a position of intellectual 

supremacy Several times Armenia was supremacy. 

separated intb a western and an eastern The decay of these world jiowers, largely 
province, temporarily, as early as the days brought about by the.’r own fierce rivalry, 

of the Seleucidai, and again during a later ])repared the way tor the advance of Islam, 

period, when the Eastern Roman Empire The process of disintegration, which marks 

and the Persians agreed as to the division the period between the close of the Alex- 

of their spheres of influence. Moreover, andrian epoch and the earliest of the 

the country was usually a patchwork of Arabian conquests, rendered the task of 

dominions of minor princes, who seldom the Mohammedan generals easier tlian it 

refused to accept foreign aid against their would otherwise have been, but it does 

own sovereign. , not in itself explain their .success. The 

It is scarcely worth while to give a empire founded by the Arabs after 

detailed account of all the varying the death of Mahomet was the result of 

phases of the wars between Rome and an influx of new blood, brought by the 

Parthia, or to enumerate the constant nomads, who once more were jiressing 

changes that took place in the dominion forward from the Arabian peninsula, and 

of the Romans and Parthians in Armenia. were beginning to flood and overwhelm 

It is, however, important to remember the more highly civilised but decaying 

that throughout this troubled period; races of Western Asia. Signs of this ex- 
in spite of all confusion that reigned in pansion had not been wanting in the 

political affairs, the Armenian conscious- previous period, as we shall see when we 

ness ol nationality constantly increased, turn later to Arabia itself in order to trace 

and finally produced a spiritually in greater detail the earlier periods of her 

independent people : and that this history, and to define the events which 

people, by developing a purely Arme- preceded and led up to the victory of 

nian civilisation, ultimately succeeded Islam. 
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THE EMPIRE OF PARTHIA 

A S a result of the. wars of AI(;xander the ]n*ohibition against burning the bodies ol 

(ireat,lhe Persian nation was suddenly the dead, extended first in the case of thi^ 

e.xst down from its ])osition of sujHXunary, priesthood to prohibition of burial. The 

and ])lared und(‘r Gr(‘ek rule. Tht domi- Zoroastrians have their representatives at 

nion ol l!i(‘ Si lemada* also n‘sted uj)on a the present day in the Parset^s of India, 

(;n!(‘k foundation, and lound its most who “ bury ” their dead on a high tower, 

powerlul sui)i)ort in the H(^ll(uiised cities where the corpses are consumed by birds 

of Syria aiul Meso|)otamia ; within Persia, ot i)rey. 

strangely I'liough, the ( ivilisation of the It is significant that the foundations of 
(ireeks took lirmcr root in the* ea.st(‘rn the Parthian nation do not seem to have 

mountain distiT'ts and in Ikictria than in been laid by a man of Iranian blood, but by 

t he westt‘rn and mori‘ aiu icmt j)rovinc(‘.sr of a Turanian, a member of one of the nomadii' 

!ran. Hut tln^ St'hmcidje soon tribes, of which many had already won for 

The New (],(» iin])ossibiIity of themselves a secure position in the ste])jH‘ 

ower in emj)ire to- lands of Central Persia. Hut theTuranian 

* gelluM*, and (hrided to move the ruling house that gained the position 

( entre of gov(‘rnnu‘nl to tlu^ west, and we of supremacy in Iran had already be- 
have s(‘(‘n that a new Pow(‘r arose in the come conversant with Persian customs 

(‘ast, which, unlike the Seltuicid empire, and culture before its advance to pow(‘r ; 

was iK'ver brought within the Roman indeed, it consciou.sly trod in the foot- 

dominion. stei)s of its great IVrsian forerunners, 

ICven during the most gloomy periods, the tracing its origin back to Artaxerxes III., 
old civilisation and ri'ligioii of Iran had not the Achiemcnian. 

b('en wanting in a jihue of nduge. Atro- The early history of the Parthian 
pateiK’, a small PiMsian state, had all the emj)ire was so devoid of int(M'('si 

while preserved its twistein i' in tlu‘ inoun- that the. contem])orary Greek chroniehas 

tainous I'ountry of the north-west, in the hardly mentioned the affairs of Persia, 

neighbourhood of Lake I'liimiya. This and have left us little more than a 

(listri('t was either over’ooked or iut(‘n- few bare statements concerning them, 

tionally s|)ared during the stormy period Moreover, since all Parthian kings wcmc 

ot Ahwamh'r ; for, according to all a])- known by the name Arsaces on tlu'ii 

pearaiu es, it was the seal ot no temporal acce.ssion to the throne, many changt's in 

power, but a n'gion sacred to the jndestly the succe.ssion must have taken ]dace, ot 

class ot Persia, a .sort of Iranian ecch'si- which we now possess little or no know- 

astical stat(‘ which Ale.xander did not ledge. It is probable that 

venture to destroy. Arsaces I., the founder of th(‘ 

I he origin ot that religion it.self, and the « ^ dynasty, reigned but a short 

history ot its founder, Zoroaster, or Zara- time. In the year 248 H.c. he 

ihustra, are obscure. It would seem to made way for his brother and successor 
have been the outcome ot an effort to Arsaces II., or Tiridates I., who, profiting 
spiritualise the Hindu doctrines at an by the neglect into which the eastern pro- 

early stage. Its tundamental tenet is the vinccs of Syria had fallen, greatly enlarged 

dualism which sets in opposition, in his dominions at the expense of the 
eternal war, the spirit ol (lood, Ormuzd, Seleucidje. Unfortunately, the extent of 
and the s|)irit of Lvil, A uiman ; ami the territory originally occupied by the 
undoubtedly influenced later Western Parthians is no longer known with cer- 
conceptions ot Satan. Fire and, by tainty. There can be no doubt that 
consequence, the Sun are the visible it was situated in the north-eastern part 

manitestations of the good spirit, the of Persia ; and that it must have con- 

emblem of purification. Hence arose the sisted largely of steppes may be inferred 
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from the fact that the bulk of the Parthian supremac} 
army was made up of cavalry. Although Antiochus 
the Parthians were not of pure Iranian army nto 
descent, both the language and civilisation India in i 
of the empire were Persian. ment was 

Tiridates I. also added to his empire and the a 
the province of Hyrcania ; this included - 
the greater portion of the Khorassan of 
to-day, of which the inhabitants were . 
especially nearly related to the Parthians. 

The rulers of the ne ghbouring kingdom of towards e: 
Bactria, that remarkable Greek state on (ireat in 

Iranian soil, were, naturally enough, at Bactrian 1 

lirst unfriendly to the new empire. With obstacles 1 
tlie assistance of the Bactrian king, thian slat 

Diodotus I., Seleucus Callini- r — 

CHS expelled Tiridates from \ I ^ / / 

liis kingdom in the year \ \\ i 11 //' / 

238 B.c. ; but Diodotus II. ' \\v\ W 

reversed the ])olicy of his 
])redecessors, joined forces 
with Tiridates, and compelled .3. 

('allinicus to withdraw. At , 

the end of these wars the 
Parthian empire may be 

lookc'd upon as firmly estal)- I 

The mountainous country 
in 1 he west was also conquered |\\\v|m 

by the Parthians, with the 
old Median ('apital, Pxbatana. 

'I'he ecclesiastical state of j I 

Atro])alene entc'red into a J 

close relationship with the I 

new emjhre, without, how- . I 

ever, becom ng merged in it. I 

In later {)eriods it even 

hapjiened that this curious ^ ^ 

nation of priests at times 

assumed a jiosition of decided 

hostility to the Persian rulers, 

who were never looked u})on 1 I 

as tnu‘ Iranians, and allied »_ -r - . . 

itself with the Romans. That Zoroaster 

Antiochus the (ireat ])lanned a Fro*" a Persian rock sculpture. 

campa gn against Atropatene after crush- attempt t( 

ing the rebellion of the M(‘.dian governor by Demeti 

Molon from 222 to 220 b.c. proves only the ca])tur 

how dangerous this little state had be- Mithradati 

A Nati n Iranians his daugl 

a ion entered into a conflict with endeavour 

Priests Hellenism and the religious of the Si 
influence of the ])riesthood was Parthians. 
beginning to transform itself into a political the infiu( 
agency. Artavasdes, the governor then in Seleucidje 
office, escaped the storm through timely back their 

submission in 220 b.c. The third Par- which Ani 

thian Arsaces, Artabanus I. (214-196), year 130 
was also compelled to acknowledge the greater pa 


of 

Priests 


supremacy of the Seleucidie when 
Antiochus advanced with a powerful 
army nto Iran and penetrated as far as 
India in 209 b.c. ; but this acknowledg- 
ment was little more than an empty form, 
and the campaign of Antiochus remained 

Sup^remac Seleucidie to 

in Parthia i^^'^^“^tain their ]u*estige in the 
east. The vigorous efforts 
towards expansion made by Antiochus the 
Great in the west, an:l the rise of the 
Bactrian kingdom in the east, were great 
obstacles to the development of the Par- 
thian state, Not until the accession of 

Arsaces VT., (or Mithradates 

/ , I.), who came to the throne in 

/ /// / t’iieum- 

^l /// stances become more favour- 
Parthia. While the. 
(‘mj)ire of the Seleucidie was 
slate of hopeless coii- 
fusion, Mithradates invaded 
the western j)rovinces of Iran 
at the head of his multitudes 
of horsemen, and advanced 
ii^fo Media and Persis. He 
Wify ne.xt broke through the 

mountain ])asses, sul)(lued the 
I Klimaei, who inhabitcMl the 

south-western slope of the 
I Iniiiian mountains, and finally 

appeiired on the broad plain 
/ I of Mesopotamiii - a rc'gion 

/ I that was destined long to re- 

f main a field of action for tlui 

horde's of mounted Parthians. 

111 tlu^ (‘ast, also, tlu* decay 
of Bactrian ))ovver fiiriiislied 
an opportunity for engaging 
S/ in a succt'ssful war, as the 

result of which Bactria lost 
^-7 — , ^ several jMovinces, iiiid finally 
acknowledged the sovereignty 
ock sculpture, of the Parthian king. An 
attempt to reconquer Western Iran, made 
by Demetrius IT, Nicator, terminated in 
the ca])turc of the Syrian king in 139 b.c. 
Mithradates gave Dtunetriiis the hand of 
his daughter in marriage, and then 
endeavoured to place him u]>on the throne 
of the Seleucidie as a vassal of the 
Parthians. Although this effort to extend 
the influence of Parthia failed, the 
Seleucidie were unsuccessful in winning 
back their lost provinces. The vast army 
which Antiochus VII. assembled in the 
year 130 b.c. was attacked, and the 
greater part of it destroyed at its winter 
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quarters in Mesopotamia, almost without 
assistance from the Partisans, by the 
non-military inhabitants of Western Iran. 
With this event the period of wars between 
the Seleucidie and the Parthians ended. 

The former contented them- 
^'**’*?* selves with their western pro- 
„*^‘®** Vinces until they were overcome 
by the Romans ; the latter 
were soon obliged to defend themselves 
against new enemi(;s. 

Phraates II., the successor of Mithra- 
dates, for the conclusion of the struggle 
with Syria oi^tained the aid of troops of 
“ Scythian ” horsenuMi ; not Aryan 
Scytlhans, but probably Turks. The 
Turks, however, arrived too late upon 
the s<'ene, and were told that they 
would iiave to return to their Turanian 
home without receiving either pay 
or plunder. Tliennipon they attacked 
the Parthians, who sought to strengtluai 
their army by enrolling among their ranks 
the jirisoiKU's captun'd during the cam- 
))aign against Antiotdius. These recruits 
went over to the side of the Scythians. 
The Parthians took to flight, and King 
Phraates was slain on the field of battle 
in 127 ».('. The Turkoman Scythians, 
laden with l)ooty, now returned to their 
native stt‘ppes ; but their disappearance 
was follow(;d l)y a new and still more 
'KMious invasion of the nomads. 

Ariotlier great movement Iiad taken place 
iinong ihi) Central Asian races — a move- 
ment similar to the many that were con- 
stantly rtM'urring in this boundless region. 
The nomadic tribes of the Yue-tshi, a mixed 
Turkish-. Mongolian race, driven from tlieir 
liomes in thi* north of ('hina by the Iliung- 
iiu at tlu* beginning of the second century 
M.C., had thrown themselves upon the 
rt'gions lying to the south, but were again 
dislodged and diiven still farther south- 
ward by the Usun, a race that had like- 
wise been disturbed by the Hiung-nu. 
After marching through the jdains of 
Turkestan, the Yuetshi finally descended 
upon the eastern provinces of Iran, and 
took possession of the kingdom of Bactria, 

Moaiou ‘ 1 "; I2(. B.c Thus 

the Parthian empire also was 
Baetria threatened by a formidable 
enemy upon its very borders. 
This danger was not to i^e warded off 
so cheaply. The \ ue-tshi soon succeeded in 
establishing their ])ower, and by con- 
quering the northern valley of the Indus 
as well as a portion of Turkestan, secured 
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for their ends the control of populous 
territories. Mithradates II., perhaps the 
most able of all the Parthian kings, 
was all his life engaged in endeavour- 
ing to subdue the Yue-tshi, and also to 
force back the Scythians, who had again 
attempted to take possession of the western 
provinces of Iran. In the west the activi- 
ties of Mithradates were necessarily 
limited ; but it speaks volumes for his 
political sagacity that he sought to extend 
the influence of Parthia over the rising 
nation of Armenia. 

On the death of Mithradates II., in 
the year 7.6 b.c., it soon becalne a]iparent 
that the wars in the east had not only 
weakened the Parthian empire, but had 
also endangered its i)Osition in the west. 
The kings of Armenia, in pursuance of 
their newly- instituted policy of expan- 
sion, took po.ssession of Northern MesojX)- 
tamia, and even of the sacred state of 
Atro])atcne ; and with the latter they also 
obtained a certain political influence over 
the whole of Iran. Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, at that time considered his pow(*r 
sufficiently great to warrant the assuinp- 
tionof the title “King of Kings,” 
which, as a highly- valued in- 
, M heritance of Achiemenid times, 
® had descended to the Parthian 

Arascida) ; in other words, Armenia made 
preparations for supplanting the Parthians 
in their leadershij) of the Iranian rate. 
Tigranes, however, soon became entangk'd 
in the wars of Mithradates, king of 
Pontus, against Rome and lost his king- 
dom. When Pompey took control of the 
affairs of Roman Western Asia there 
were repeated disputes with Phraates III. 
(Arsaces XII.), king of Parthia, who laid 
claim to the Euphrates as the western 
boundary of his dominions ; but tlu' 
moderation of the Romans and the 
internal disorders that followed the 
assassination of Phraates by his son 
Mithradates III., Orodes, ])revented the 
outbreak of a serious conflict. The 
attempts of the Parthians to regain 
posse.ssion of the provinces that had also 
been torn from them by Armenia led to 
no open warfare. In the year 54 b.c. the 
civil war in Parthia came to an end ; and 
Orodes, now sole ruler, was in a position 
to enter into the first great struggle 
with the Roman Empire. 

That Rome was unable to gam any 
permanent success in this war, and that 
the Roman legions failed to make their 
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way to India across the mountainous 
frontiers of Western Iran, following in the 
footsteps of Alexander, are facts of vast 
historical significance. The civilisation of 
the western world, which had once been 
carried by Alexander as far as the Indus, 
was destined for more than a thousand 
years to be cut off from all contact with 
the world of the east ; for the small 
llame of Greek culture that shed its feeble 
rays over Bactria counted for little and 
was soon extinguished. 

When the Parthian empire first made 
its preparations for war with the Romans 
no one would have ventured to prophesy 
that the power of Rome would be unable 
to penetrate beyond the I'igris, or that 
the Euphrates was destined to become 
the eastern boundary of Latin influence. 
The land ruled by the kings of Parthia 
was great and populous, it is true ; but 
it was possessed of small unity, being 
rather a conglomerate of small and more 


sovereignty of the Parthian emperor. As 
in China, the native population, owing to* 
the superiority of its civilisation, despoiled 
their conquerors not only of their national 
character, but also of their dominion. 
.. . , Thus it finally became an (‘asy 
PartMa n^nttcr for the Parthians to 
DefierRome overthrow the feeble govern- 
ment of the foreigners, and 
through the installation of a branch of the 
house of the Arsacidie, once more to unite 
the eastern provinces to Western Iran. 
Hence the Parthian kings were enabled to 
oppose the Romans with the undivided 
strength of their empire. 

There was also another small kingdom 
of Arsacid origin in Persia ; but of this 
our knowledge' is very indefinite. It 
appears that on their accession to power 
the family of the Arsaciche came to an 
understanding as to the division of Iht* 
spoils. One branch obtained the imperial 
dignity, and the others were granted semi- 



Mithradates I. (174 B.C.) extended the Parthian dominion to Western Iran and Mesmiotamia. Phraates III. claimed the 
Euphrates as his western boundary. He was assassinated by his son Orodes I. Tiridates II. reigrned from n.(’ 


or less independent kingdoms. Every- 
where, especially in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, small dynasties had been preserved, 
and retained their* independence through- 
out the storms of the Alexandrian period. 
These princes played an imj)ortant role 
in the struggle between the Selcucid*T and 
the Parthians for the po.sse.ssion of the 
mountain regions of Western Iran. In 
the wars with the Romans, however, they 
took a less prominent part, because the 
scene of conflict lay further to the west in 
the Mesopotamian plain. 

The most distinguished of the minor 
dynasties — one, moreover, that was fre- 
. . quently independent of Persia 

rmenia — was the Armenian. Here the 

Parthia ^ Arsacidse had succeeded in 
placing one of their own family 
upon the throne. It is worthy of note 
that in Eastern Persia also, after the 
government had been overthrown by the 
Yue-tshi, Arsacid dynasties soon came to 
the front again, and acknowledged the 


indc})endent dominions, most of which 
were situated in the northern ])art of Persi«n. 
Certain hereditary offices also seem to 
have been given to members of th(‘ im- 
[K'rial family — for examjde, ihe Suraship, 
a bearer of which title commanded th(* 
forces .sent against Crassus.in the year 
53 H.c. The Sura was also ])Ossessed of 
other important * functions, and his title 
seems to have signified both an office and 
a family name, somewhat in the way that 
the name Arsaces was adopted by all the 
emperors as a title as well as a surname. 

The Parthian empire being thus loosely 
constructed, its military system remained 
badly organised and thoroughly inidficient. 
On the outbreak of a conflict each of the 
.separate nations of the empire were called 
upon to furnish its quota of irregular horse- 
men. These assembled in helpless mas.ses 
differing greatly from one another in 
armament as well as in methods of battle, 
and ever ready to scatter in wild flight on 
the death of their leader. There is also 
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but little to be said in favour of the 
Iranian infantry. The strength of the 
army lay in the mercenary cavalry, 
mainly Turanian, before whom the 
Roman legions, for all their uniform 
equipment, and their magnificent tactics 
and disci|)line, were constantly compelled 
to retreat. Archers, vvho overwhelmed 
the opposing forces with a hail of arrows, 
formed the bulk of the Parthian cavalry, 
and behind them rode heavily armed 
lancers, ready at any moment to break 
through the weakened ranks of the enemy. 

It was fortunate for the Parthians that 
th(.* decisive battles against Rome were 
fought on the plains of M(*sopotamia, where 



A ZOROASTRIAN TOWER OF THE DEAD 
Zoroastrians are forbidden to bury or burn their dead, 
but. like the Parsees of India, expose the corpses on 
high towers where they are consumed by birds of prey. 

the hordes of Iranian cavalry found a held 
well adapted to iheir peculiar methods of 
fighting. The effects of the heavy blows 
dealt by the well-tried Roman legions 
were completely lost on the endless plain, 
and the clumsy pilum and short sword 
were useless against the scattered Parthian 
squadrons. The latter, fleeing before the 
legions, j^oured back upon them a storm 
of lances and arrows, and returning from 
all sides, singed over the .'wkward masses 
of Roman infantry as storm-tossed waves 
dash over a sinking ship. The hot sun 
that beat down ii])on the arid plain was 
the best ally of the Parthians, for it placed 
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many a body of hostile troops almost 
defenceless in their hands, and proved but 
a small obstacle to the movements of their 
de.sert-bred horses. Thus, it was with tru(* 
nomadic weapons that the Parthians fought 
and conquered in a region thorouglily 
ada])ted to their national methods of 
warfare. However, the Romans were not 
completely lacking in allies. 

ih£ Limit — 


Culture former civilisation and abund- 
ance to be seen in Mesopotamia 
along the banks of the rivers. After the 
conquest of Alexander a number of 
towns and cities were founded there by 
the Greeks, the inhabitants of which in 
later times w^ere by no means inclined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Parthian emperors. As long as the 
Seleucidic ruled over Mesopotamia these 
cities had been the firmest support of their 
])ower — indeed it seemed then that the 
whole land would be Hellenised and per- 
manently united to the culture of tin* 
West. After the downfall of the Seleu- 
cidec the Romans became the re])resen- 
tatives of the western world. It is true 
that they were less sympathetic to the 
(keeks than the SeleucidtT had been : 
nevertheless, they were far more accept- 
able to them than the hated Iranian 
races. That the Romans were able to 
establish them.selves at least in the 
northern province.s ot Mesopotamia was 
due in a large measure to the iniluence ot 
the Greek cities. 

As soon as Romans and Parthians 


had become close neighbours, a conflict 
was only a question of time. Julius 
('jesar himself looked upon war as inevit- 
able. Nevertheless, the outbreak of the 
first struggle was due entirely to minor 
considerations. M. Licinius (irassus was 
elected consul for the second time in the 
year 55 b.c., and received from the 

senate a commission to restore order in 
the eastern provinces. This important 
j. but comparatively humble task 

promised as little gratification 
Parthia ambition as did the plun- 

der to his greed for po.ssc.ssions. 
Moreover, his being sent to Asia was little 
more than a compensation granted him 
by his allies, Caesar and Pompey, in return 
for the pitiful part he had already played 
elsewhere. However, he now resolved 
to make the most of his opportunities. 
The deeds of Lucullus, who had returned 
from Asia with boundless treasure, 
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wakened in the vain man a spirit of 
rivalry, and it was not long before his 
lively imagination presented to his eyes 
the vista of a campaign even greater 
than that of Alexander. 

Affairs were not entirely unfavourable 
to Crassus when he first arrived in 
Western Asia. The struggle for the 
Parthian succession between Arsaces XIII. 
and Arsaces XIV. had just been brought 
to an end by the assassination of the 
former, and the new emperor had had 
as yet scarcely time to seat himself 
lirmly on the throne. King Artabanus I., 
or Artavazd, of Armenia, voluntarily 
allied himself with the Romans ; and 
the Mesopotamian cities welcomed Crassus 
as a liberator. But the consul was unable 
to take advantage of his position. To 


shot into the closely formed legions from 
all sides, as they toiled painfully onward 
under the hot rays of the sun. After a con- 
test that lasted for two days the remnants 
of the Roman army took refuge behind the 
walls of Charran. Crassus was treach- 
erously put to death while negotiating 
10 000 Parthian general, ancl 

^ ' . his troo])s were soon forced to 

oapiivc 

omans ^ ^ unlucky cam- 

paign cost the Romans more than ^^0,000 
of their best soldiers, of whom about 
10,000 were taken prisoners l\y the 
Parthians, and sent to the eastern provinces 
of Iran. But the Parthians did not 
follow up the victory, and so lost their 
natural rewards, Mesopotamia alone falling 
into th('ir hands. Thev also failed to 
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be sure he crossed the Euphrates in 
the year 53 B.c. without making a very 
careful search for a pretext, won several 
victories over the Parthians, whom he sur- 


])rised, and occupied a number of cities 
which offered but little opposition ; but in 
the autumn he rccrossed the river in order 
to seek more comfortable winter quarters, 
p and left the conquered cities 

Defeat^of protection of dispro- 

e ^ o portionately feeble garrisons. 
"“"“““‘The Parthians took advan- 
tage of this laxity, and, collecting their 
forces, marched against the Romans. 

The two armies met not far from the 
city of Charran, on the river Belikh. 
The Romans were able to effect little or 
nothing with their short swords in 
face of the showers of arrows that were 


reap any advantage' from the wars Ix'- 
tween Ciesar and Pompey, altlunigh tlu^ 
latter had jirevailed upon them to Ix'- 
coiue his allies, ('a'sar’s ])lan to invade' 
Iran was shattereel only by his assassina- 
tiem in the year 44 I 3 .c. On the whole*, 
the Parthian successc's amounted te) very 
little indeeel ; everywhe'ie they hael been 
fehled by the stubborn valour of the 
Re)mans. 

Yet Antony’s expeelitie)n in 35 H.c. 
was entiix'ly unsuccessful. He inteneUxl 
to avoid a battle on the Mesopotamian 
plain, and by invading the mountainous 
districts of Iran thought to avail himself 
of the superiority of his infantry. But 
he neglected to make proper arrangements 
for provisioning his vast army. When he 
had advanced as far as Atropatene*, he 
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began to lay siege to the city of Phraspa 
with insufficient war materials at his 
(lisj)osal, and was soon obliged to retreat 
and to seek refugee in Armenia, after 
suffering severe losses. The faithlessness 
of th(! Armenians, who did not send the 
promised reinforcements, contributed not 
a little to the def(;at of the Romans, 
who soon afterwards — in 30 B.c. 
Retreat Armenian king, 

° Artavasd(*s, a ])rison(n- to Alex- 

anrlria. Shortly after the retreat 
of Antony, the king of M(‘dia and Phraates 
IV. (jiiarn'lled, and as a n^sult tli(^ repulse 
of the Romans led to no further Parthian 
suc('(!ss(‘s. Antony was even able to form 
an alliance with the Medes. 

Diiring the following years Phraates IV. 
was fully o('(Mij)i(‘d in maintaining his 
position on th(‘ throne, and consequently 
he tr(‘ated tlu‘ Romans with cnsit d(‘fer- 
en('(‘. In th<‘ year 20 n.(\ (\'esar Augustus 
n‘('eiv(‘d back from the Parthiaiis th(‘ 
('apt lin'd insignia and tlu' prisoiu^rs of 
war, to the gi'iieral satisfaction ot the 
Roman ])(‘oj)l('. Nc'itlu'r Phraates nor his 
iiK'apabh' succ(‘ssor took any im|)ortant 
j>art in thi' Arnu'nian - Roman wars. 
S<‘V(‘ral Parthian princes wvvv. ('ducated 
in Rome, not, howi'ver, to their advan- 
tag(', for when oik' ol them, \'()nones I., 
bei'aiiK' (’injx'ror, his preh'n'iice for Latin 
institutions made him so unpopular that 
he was soon lon'ed to abdic'ati^ in favour 
of a rival, Artabanus 1 1 1. ( Arsaces XIX.), 
in tlu' year i() a.d. Artabanus was scarc('ly 
mort' successful than his predi'cessor ; 
his endi'avours to n'coiKiuer Armenia 
faiU'd. A powerful jiarty of his own 
subj(^cts ros(‘ against him with the assist- 
anc(‘ of the Romans, and finally drove him 
into the (‘astern jiroviiices. ()u his return 
he concluded a tn'aty with the Lmperor 
('aligiila, was once more obliged to flee, 
but nevertlu'U'ss died as ('inperor in 
40 A. I). The civil war continued under 
his siic('('ssors also, and disturbaiuvs in 
„ Armenia and in the Hast 

Sovereignty Hcmblf to 

in Armenia In tlio 

years 5N (>0 a.d. the Romans 
and Parthiaiis were once more on such 
good U'rms that they finally succavded 
in bringing the Armeni^a (]u('sti(ni to 
a peaceful issue. As a ivsuU of this the 
Parthian t>rince Tiiidates went to Rome 
in ()2 A.D., and was there ceremoniously 
invested with the sovi'reignty of Armenia, 
as a dependency of tlie Roman Empire. 
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The decay of the Parthian empire pro- 
ceeded apace during the years immediately 
following. The Parthian people became 
less and le.ss energetic, and the Iranian 
jirovinces and principalities gradually 
gained in independence ; indeed, at oiiV 
time the empire seems to have Ix'vn 
divided into several independent states. 
For many years the Roman emperors 
showed no inclination to take advantagti 
of the disturbances in the Parthian 
('inpirc. Trajan was the first to resume 
the i^olicy of conquest which char- 
acterised tlie age of the Ca^sar>, and the 
affairs ot Armenia once more furnished 
a ])retext. The great weakness of the 
Parthian empire was shown by the feeble 
resistance offered by the Arsaces of the 
jH'riod, Khosru I. ; little opposition was 
encountered except that of the minor 
princes of the frontiers. Trajan, after 
tlu^ conqiu^st of N(3rth(M'n Mesopotamia, 
crossed the Tigris, and, with the aid of 
a rapidly-constructed flotilla, advanced 
as far south as C'tesijflion, captun'd tluj 
g(.)lden throne of tluj Parthian erniXMors, 
and even penetrated as far as the P(‘r- 
_ . sian (jiilf in the year iif) a.d. 
rajan disturbances in the newly- 

Parthia region rendered it 

ne('(^ssary for the victorious em- 
pcMor to withdraw his f(3rc(\s nfter having 
(Tremoniously — but, of course, fruit- 
k'ssly — ai)p()int('(l a Parthian priiu'ii as 
ruler in his stead. 

The death of Trajan, in 117 a.d., lirought 
hi. unsuccessful undertaking to an ('iid. 
Hadrian, his successor, hastened to recall 
the Roman troojxs from Armenia and 
from beyond the Euphrates, and thus 
re-(jstablished the old boundary line. 
Hadrian realised that the days of great 
conquests were past. Not until the time 
of Marcus Aurelius was Mesopotamia 
permaiK'Titly occupied, and the boundary 
of tlui l^oman ICmpire pushed forward 
to the ll])i)er Tigris. The wretched con- 
dition of the Parthian empire finally 
enti('ed Caracalla also to seek easily- 
won laurels through a treacherous attack 
on Emperor Arsaces XXXI. in 216 a.d. 
Artabanus V., Macrinus, the next Parthian 
em])eror, was obliged to content him- 
self with the possession of Mesopo- 
tamia. Shortly afterwards a comjflete 
change took place in the affairs of the 
Iranian empire, when the dynasty of the 
Arsacidae was supplanted by the house 
of the SassanidcT. 
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U nfortunately we luive no ( ortain 

knowledge of the more immediate 
rauses of the change of rulers in Parthia, 
to which th(* old name of Persia is 
r(‘stor(id. The new dynasty of the 
Sassanid.T was beyond all doubt— as 
indeed became evid(‘nt in later times —a 
mon* genuine re])resentati\T of the Iranian 
race than the Turanian Arsacid.'e, who 
must always hav(' appeared as fort'igners 
to the Aryan Iranians. That the downlall 
of tlu‘ Arsacidie betokened a more or l(‘ss 
conscious return to the ancient Iranian 
sj)irit was shown by the great importanci! 
attached by the Sassaniaii rulers to (|ues- 
tions of religion and unity of belief. Th(‘ 
n'ligion of Zoroaster was an (exclusively 
Iranian (Tceation. The (siiiy Parthian 
em])erors had nev(‘r shown the slight (‘st 
irndination towards r(“ligious |)roj)aganda : 
on the other hand, the Sassanidie were* 
lanatical defenders of their faith. 'I'Ik* 
fact that the Iranian jx'oph* 
became more and mon‘ en- 
thusiastic in regard to their 
ancient religion provc‘d only 
that they too wcere unai)l(' to escape th(‘ 
general tcaidency of tlu' times. (Jnestions 
of faith were not only becoming more 
and more prominent, but were also gradu- 
ally being transformed into elcanents of 
l)oiitical t)ower. It was during this period 
that Christianity was iH'ginning to shak(‘ 
the spiritual life of the ancient worM 
to its v('ry foundations ; and tlu' waves 
of this movement had already b(‘gim to 
How over the frontiers of Iran. If the 
new religion had struck firm root in Persia, 
if it had finally won the victory ovc'r the 
worshij^ of fire, then there would have 
been an end to the isolation of Persia. 
Iran would have become a member of 
the western civilised world, just as in 
later days it became a portion of the 
Mohammedan empire. The J ewish ndigion 
liad already penetrated into Persia. There 
were large colonies of Hebrews in Babylon ; 
and about the year 57 B.c. the king of 
Adiabene, a dependency of Parthia, within 


Defenders 

of 

the Faith 


which was inc’.uded a portion of anciiMit 
Assyria, became a convert to the |('wish 
faith. 'I'oward the (‘lul of the first century 
('hristianity had lu’gun to spread over 
Meso|)otamia, and the first ('hristiau 
missiouarit's must also have* 
appi'an'd at that time in the 
.. highlands of Iran. T he ])rit'sts 
ns lani y \\cvr inllamed with 

angia* when they bc'luTd the advance 
of till' nc'W doctrine which diminished 
tluar sj)her(‘ of j'lowi'r in tlu‘ W(‘st, whih* 
in tlu' east Buddhism had bec'U at 
work for centuries in undermining the* 
j)illars of thi'ir laith. T he downfall of th(' 
Parthian j)riuc(‘s, who had looker! u|)on 
matters of ri'ligion with indiffcMcMuas may 
}K‘rhaps hav(‘ ('omi' about iudirc'Ctly owing 
to the inllueinx' of tlu‘ priests ; (H'rtainly 
there is no doubt but that tin* dynastic' 
change was most wc'lconu* to the* lattca'. 
TTie vi'ry first of the Sassanian rulers 
appc'ars in history as a n'ligious fanatic, 
wliose aC('(‘ssion was c's})c‘cially drc'a<U‘d 
by the Jews. Almost immediately ait(‘r 
c'omiiig to the* throiu' he issnc'd several 
edicts commanding the suj)})rc'ssion of 
tlu' Hebrew laith. During the lollowing 
years the Zoroastrian religion bei'anu* 
on(‘ of th(‘ ( Iref means for attaining 
imperial unity. Its diffusion was the 
higlu'st duty of the ruler ; and the 
sacivd fin' remained a symbol of the 
exclusive and isolated Iranian nationality 
until it was finally (jucaiched by the 
waves of .Mohammc‘dan ('oiKpiest. TTie 
founder of thi‘ Sassanian dynasty, Ardi- 
shir Babc'kan, or Artaxea xes, son of Babek, 
was born in Pcasis, tlu* c'entre of ancient 
Iran ; his family c'laimefl descent from 
a mythical ancestor, Sasan, 
and for that reason ])ossessecI 
e ^ a hereditary right of ])ric\st- 

seems to have founded a small kingdom in 
Persis and to have* seized the territoric'S of 
various minor rulers. Although Ardishir 
vigorously continued his father’s policy 
of territorial expansion, Artabanus V., who 
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died in 224 A.D., permitted him to pursue 
his way in peace. When it was too late 
the “ Kingof Kinf^s ” took hostile measures 
a/^ainst his unruly vassal. Ardishir con- 
quered anfl })ut to death Vola^jases V., the 


last ol the Arsaciche, on the* plain of 
Hormujan in the year 227 A.i). 

It was not lonj^ before Ardishir was 
acknowl(*(if^e(l as King of Kings by the 
western provinces of Iran as well 
as by Armenia ; and the oast 
also soon lu'came subj(‘ct to his 
rule, tin* surviving Arsacid ])rinces 
taking refuge in India. ()tlu‘r 
branchesof thefamilyc)! the Arsa- 
('id;e Ix'came reconciled to the new 
cMupiM'or and retained their ])ro- 
vinces. A new h'ature entered 
Persian history with the appear- 
ance of the llrst of tlu‘ Sassanida*. 

The ancient traditions of the 
Aclueinenian i)eriod were brought 
into prominence once more, and 
the consciousness of national 
unity greatly developed. . Ardishir 
had scarcely founded his empire 
when he hastened to send a pre- 
tentious embassy (o the Komans, 
and demanded that they should 
t ede to him the whole of Western 
.\sia. Soon afterwards he sought 
to regain the lost province.', in Mesopotamia 
by force ot arms. This was in the year 
230 A.I). War with the Persians, as the 
Iranians were once more called in the west, 
now that the ancient ruling nation had 
again risen to power, became inevitable — 
iSji) 


whether welcome or otherwise to the 
Emperor Alexander Severus. The first 
campaign, fought in the year 231 a.d., 
was indecisive. In the interior of Persia] 
however, the culture of Iran was awakened 
to fresh life and received 
the full support of the 
triumphant priesthood. 
New towns were founded, 
schools and temjdes arose 
on all sides, the judicial 
system and the army 
were thoroughly re- 
formed. Everywhere 
there appeared evidences 
of a new development ol 
the true Iranian sj)irit, 
and before long the 
nation deemed itsell 
sufficiently strong onc(' 
more to enforce its old 
claims to the sovereignty 
of Western Asia. 

The period of the Per- 
sian- Roman wars began 
with the accession of 
Shaj)ur I., or Sapor, who 
came to the throne on the death of his 
father, Artaxerxes I., in the year 241 a.d. 
The first cami)aign opened in the following 
year ; Shapur advanced as far as Antioch, 
and after several severe engagements had 


been fought, was forced back to the river 
Tigris. The Emperor Gordian ceded 
Armenia and Mesopotamia to the Persians 
in order to avoid further conflict with a 
dangerous opponent during a time when 
serious disturbances were taking place in 



ARDISHIR. THE FIRST OF THE SASSANID KINGS OF PERSIA 
Ardishir Babekan extended his power from the small ktngfdom of Persis until he 
conquered the last of the rulers of Parthia and formed the Sassanid empire of Persia. 
From a rock-sculpture showint^the king receiving the sacred symbol from Ormuzd. 



SHAPUR I. TRIUMPHANT OVER VALERIAN 


Shapur I. began the period of the Persian-Roman wars ; in his second 
campaign he invaded Syria and took the Roman emperor prisoner. 
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Rome. The two empires remained at peace 
with one another until 258 A.D., when the 
Persian king again invaded Syria, took the 
Emperor Valerian prisoner together with 
liis army in 260 A.D., captured Antioch, 
and returned triumphantly to his country 
with an immense quantity of plunder. 
The rising power of the Palmyi*an king, 
Odenathus, who declared war on Persia 
and advanced as far as the gates of Ctesi- 
])hon, saved Syria from further invasion ; 
lor Shapur was no longer in a position to 
make war on Rome. 

The general state of affairs in his own 
country may also have diverted the atten- 
tion of Shapur — an enthusiastic believer 
in the religion of Zoroaster — from matters 
of foreign j^olicy. As with all the great 
religions of the world, imitations and 
degenerate cults were constantly cropjnng 
uj) among the Zoroastrians. An attempt 
was made to combine the Iranian faith 
with Christian and Hebrew elements, and 
thus to create a new and uniform belief. 
The leader of the new movement was 
Manes, the founder of the Maniclnean 


or Bahrain, and his followers were dis- 
persed. Thus the danger of a split in the 
national religion of Persia was avoided. Iran 
preserved its own character, but became 
isolated from all other nations, and in the 
future was obliged to depend entirely on its 



THE SASSANID KING NARSES 
In the successful Roman campaign in Persia, Narses was 
defeated by Diocletian, who obtained a favourable peace. 


sect, whose first appearance probably took own resources. There is little to be said 

place in the year 238 a.d. Various about the immediate successors of Shaj)ur, 

accounts have been preserved of his re- many of whom remained but a short time 

lations to Shajnir. It is probable that upon the throne. The war begun by the 

the emperor, who died in 272 A. D., although Emperor Cams in the year 283 a.d., 

at first disjiosed to treat the Maniclueans simply because the disturbances in the 

kingdom of the Sas- 
sanicke seemed to jiresent 
a favourable op])()rtunity 
for an invasion, came to 
an end on the sudden 
death of the Roman em- 
])er()r, after his army had 
advanced as far as Ctesi- 
phon. The campaign of 
Diocletian in the year 
297 A.D. was more suc- 
cessful ; after being de- 
feated in one battle the 
Romans won a brilliant 
victory over the Sas- 
sanian king Narses. A 
peace favourable to Rome 
followed. Armenia be- 



BAHRAM V. FIGHTING THE TARTAR PRINCE 
In the reign of Bahram V. the frontier of Persia was pushed out into Transoxania, 
the country of the nomads. Tradition alleges a personal conflict with the Emperor cleiicy, 
of China, which is probably represented m this sculpture from Naqsh-i-Rustam. (Jj^^j-fctS 


Roman depen- 
and several 
beyond the 


with tolerance, was finally induced by 
the orthodox priesthood to take steps 
toward suppressing the sect. Manes fled 
to the east, and on his return to Persia 
in the year 274 a.d,, was seized and exe- 
cuted by the son of Shapur, Varanes I., 


Tigris were surrendered to the victors. 

The confusion in Persia did not come 
to an end until the accession of Shapur II., 
who ruled from 309 to 380 A.D. His was 
a truly Oriental government with a born 
leader of armies at the head of the state. 
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Shapur 
Defeats the 
Romans 


of a fav()iiral)l(‘ 


Th(3 wars witli Romo, now uiifl(‘r ('on- 
stantinc, conlimiod, but with little j)ositive 
result ; the first |)(*rioil ended with a 
lutile siege ot Nisibis, or Mygdonia, the 
Roman stronghold of Kastcan MosOjK)- 
tamia, in tlu? y(;ar ^^,50 A.n. Wluai the 
struggle! broke out anew in ;j5(j a.d., 
Sha|)ur caj)tured tin; strongly lortifHal 
town ()f Amida alter a long 
and severe ( Oldest . TIh^ death 
of OinstaidiiK' was follow(‘d by 
the acee^sion ot Julian tin; 
Aj)ostat(‘, who also resolvi^d to walk in 
the; iootst(‘j)s of Al(‘xander the (heat. 
H(^ s(‘t out Irom Antioch with a well-tried 
army, and without en('oun1(*riiig any great 
dilfu'ulties arrivi'.d in-foia* (hi‘sii)lion in 
the year g,b j a.d. ; but owing to a lack of 
suj)j)lies. h * had to lall back juirsiuMl by 
the main body of Shapur’s (Rivalry. Soon 
alter Julian was mortally wound(‘d in 
a liatih , and his siK'cessor, Jovian, whom 
the soldiers had ehsted Irom their midst, 
was comjx'lled to make |)ea('e on humiliat- 
ing teinis, in order to save his army Irom 
annihilation. Shapiir r(‘('o\’er(‘d Itast(‘rn 
M(‘sopotamia, together with M\'gdonia, 
and, thus in poss(‘ssion 
sirategic |)osition, 
was enabled oiks* 
more, to turn to 
Armenia. 

Armenia was tlu' 
chief staau' ol the 
leligioiis - political 
struggle that was 
then taking jilaia* 
along the entire 
wi'stern liontiiM' of 
th(‘ PiMsiau em- 
piie : it was a 
struggle' lu'twe'i'ii 
(In istianity and 
lire'-worship, Ro- 
m a n i 11 ll u (* n (' i' 
against Persian. 

W'hen, on the 
accession of C\)n- 
stantine the (heat, 
viele)ry Wiis assuri'd 
to the ('hristians 
in the Roman lunpire, the rulers of 
Armenia and Iberia haste'ued ojx'iilv to 
adopt the Christian faith. 1'hey naturally 
encountered opposition from the 
adherents of the older religion, who 
immediately endeavoure'd to win the 
support of the Persians, while the Chris- 
tians looked to Rome for proiection'. 
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BAHRAM V. AND HIS QUEEN 

Bahrain V. roigiiod from 42 i to CIS most of his reien 

being: occupied with border wars ag:ainst the Turanian nomads. 


Even the ‘influence of Julian the Apostate 
was insufficient to prevent the struggh; 
between PtTsia and Rome from becoming 
more and more of a religious war : antb 
as a result, it followed that until its down- 
fall the Persian empire, in spite of many 
brilliant successes, was always on tlu* 
defensive, never once appearing as a con- 
quering nation. 

The sweej)ing victory of Christianity in 
the west rendered it impossible for the 
Iranian faith permanently to keej) j)ace 
with the Persian dominion in Armenia 
and Meso])otamia. The Irani^an emperors 
had to content themselves with the 
wk D • I>ersecutions of the Christians, 
Why Persia Shapur IT, and thus 

a c no least to ward off the dangei' 

from their own territoru's 
in the c'ast. The diffusion of Christianit\ 
in the west was, therefore, the funda- 
iiK'utal n'ason why tlu; victorious e.\- 
])editi()us of the Pc'rsians into Roman 
lerrilory remained so unfruitful ; in 
('ff(‘ct they were little more than sorlic's 
from a besiegc'd fortress, or invasions ot 
robbers on a large scale ; they were 
ct'rtainly not wars of conquest. Aft('r a 
struggle that k(*pt 
him actively ein- 
j)loyed all his days, 
Shapur succeeded 
in establishing 
Persian rule in 
Armenia ; but Ik' 
was unable to do 
away with the 
('hristian religion. 
I'ndt'r his suc'cess- 
ors it was in 
A.D. finally agn'cd 
that A r m e n i a 
should be dividc'd 
into two parts, one 
Roman and the 
other^ Persian, each 
of which was to be 
ruled by a nati\'e 
jiriiK'e. We havi^ 
little definite know- 
ledge of the war in 
which Sha])ur was engaged on the north- 
eastern frontier of his kingdom. It is 
certain, however, that the Persians had to 
kce}4 a sharp look-out oh the nomads of 
(A'ntral Asia, whoso frequent migrations 
were a constant source of danger. 

Of the immediate successors of Shapur, 
the most distinguished was Yesdigerd I. 
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{399-420 A.D.), called by his subjects 
‘‘ the Bad/’ who at first seemed to lean 
towards the Christian faith, but during 
his later years became an orthodox 
believer in the religion of Zoroaster, and 
a fanatical persecutor of the Christians. 
In consequence of Yesdigerd’s barbarity, 
war was declared by the Romans, and 
(ontinued through the second year of the 
reign of his successor, Bahram V. (420- 
438 A.D.). On the other hand, the 
Oriental accounts of an alleged conflict of 
J^ahram with the Emperor of China are 
wholly without foundation, and were, no 
doubt, derived from an exaggerated report 
of one of the frequent border wars against 
Turanian nomads. It is almost certain 
that during this ])eriod the north-eastern 
boundary of the Persian empire was 
pushed out further and fiuther into 
Transoxania, and that the Persians were 
actively engaged in diffusing their culture 
and religion among the Turanians, en- 
deavouring to subdue them by the same 
method that was employed with such 
marked success by China on her nomadic 
neighbours. During the Arabian con- 
Wars ^ small nation of 

♦K Zoroastrians was discovered in 

. the Bokhara of to-day; it 

1 uraniaAs resisted the advance of 

the Moslems, and must at one time^ have 
been an advanced post of Persian 
civilisation in the land of the Mongols. 

'I'he Persian emi)erors wtue soon com- 
pelled to turn their attention to the })asses 
of the Caucasus also ; troops of Huns and 

Scythians “ had tdready broken through 
into Iran, for the inhabitants of Caucasia 
either could not or would not check their 
advance. The most important event of 
the reign of Yesdigerd II. (442-459 a.d.) 
was the occupation and fortification of 
the j)asses of Derbent, near the Caspian 
Sea. Unfortunately the emperor also 
permitted himself to be drawn into an 
attempt to crush tlie Christians in Armenia, 
which led only to ruinous wars and re- 
mained without permanent result. The 
Persian kings were well aware of the im- 
portance of maintaining their i)osition in 
the Caucasus ; the Emperor Peroses even 
requested contributions from the Byzan- 
tines for the support of the mountain 
garrisons, on the ground that the closing 
of the passes was to the interest of Persians 
and Roitians alike. Peroses successfully 
made war on the nomads, who advanced 
from the west of the Caspian Sea ; but 


he encountered great difficulty in subduing 
the Cushans and the Hephtalitce, who 
had established a kingdom in Turania, 
losing his life during the struggle in the 
year 484 a.d. 

The period of Kobad I., who occu])ied 
the throne from 488 to 531 a.d., was re- 
markable in many respects. During his 
Reform there developed a new 

of the reforming sect of the fire- 
p,. ^ worshippers, who were at first 
rnesthood by him. but who sub- 

sequently involved the empire in serious 
complications. Although a change in 
the orthodox belief had been avoided 
through the snpjiression of the Manichexans, 
nevertheless tin* practical lesson taught 
by the development of Christianity had 
produced an effect which was only tlu' 
more powerful because concealed. The 
orthodox priesthood became more and 
more unpopular as time passed ; and, as 
is almost invariably the case in jiopular 
revolutionary movements, extreme poli- 
tical and social opinions were united with 
ideas of religious reform ; finally both 
tendencies found their most definite ex- 
pn'ssion in the doctrines of Mazdak. 
The religious ]>rinci])les of the reformer, 
which were in the main a continuation of 
Manicbxan ideals, w(‘re far less radical 
than his plans for a social revolution, of 
which the fundamental idea, a community 
of goods- even of wivc's — was received 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the jieople. 
For a time Kobad seems to have reganU^cl 
the new doctrines as an excellent means 
for combating the feudalism into which 
his empire had fallen, and the overwhelm- 
ing influence of the jiriesthood. It was not 
until later that he* learned to his sorrow 
that communism is not jirecisely the best 
foundation upon which to build up an 
Oriental di'spotism. Mazdak no doubt 
meant well ; but his methods of imjirove- 
ment were adajited only to the capacities 
of model citizens, and deteriorated greatly 
in the hands of his followers. 

n ar y enemies of reform took 

ersian advantage of the first opportu- 
Communist bringing 

about a successful reactionary movement. 
Kobad himself was imprisoned, and for 
several years deprived of all share in the 
government. Finally, with the assistance 
of a tribe of nomads, he succeeded in 
recovering his crowm, but was obliged 
to repeal all laws which had been framed 
in accordance with the views of Mazdak. 
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K()])ji(Vs second i)criod of rule was occu|)ied 
chictly with wars with tin* Romans, in 
whicll he found a ^^ood means for divert- 
ing th(^ attention of his people trom 
domestic' aftairs. For the first war thc^ 


refusal of Koim* to ])ay the customary 
eon trihut Ions toward tortifyin^ tlu.* passes 
oi the ('aiieasus lurnish(*d a satisfactory 


Renewed 

Wars 

With Rome 


j)n‘text. After this (piarrel 
WIIS settled, a second soon 
followed. Durin/.^ the very last 
ays of his lile Kobad was 


(ompc-lled once more* to Icsid an army to 
the west, this time in order to maintain 


tin* inllueiice ol PcMsia over Lasistan, an 


important South (aucasian kint^dom, 
whose piince had ixs-ona* a convert to 
( hi istianity and' an ally ol the By/antin(‘ 


einpii'e. 

Alter tli(‘ death of Kobad tlu' usual 
(juaiiels as to th(' siu'i'c'ssion arose*, and 
linalh' eiidc'd in 5 ;i a.d. with the accession 
ol Khosiu 1 ., or Anushirvan, whom Kobad 
had loolo'd u|)on as the most ('apabh* ol 
his sons. Kliosiu was a champion of tlu* 
an<'i<‘iit Pc'i'sian s|)iril, a friend of the 
piiestly ('lass, and an irre'c'one'ilable' (‘iiemy 
ol the reloime'is ol the' .school of Mazdak, 
who had chosen one of his nume'i'ous 


.suddenly awakened to new life, over- 
throwing the dominion of the Vandals in 
Africa and annihilating the Goths in Italy. 
11ie impre.ssion made by the.se events on 
the Christian inhabitants of his kingdom 
was alone sufficient to cause Khosiu 
to take measures of defence ; and of all 
defensive rnc'asures, the .very best, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Persians, was 
a sudden campaign of aggre.ssion. ('on.se- 
quently, war against the Romans followed 
in the spring of 540 a.d., without being 
preceded by the conventional declaration. 
The Romans had no army v with which 
to fight the Persians, and Khosru, who did 
not (‘iitertain any thoughts of j)ermaiienl 
compiest, plundered as many Syrian towns 
as ])o.ssible during a short camjiaign, 
and (‘xacted from others exorbitant ran- 


.soms. lie also captured Antioch, which 
was vc'ry badly defended, and ndu.sed to 
rc'turn to his own dominions until a large 
sum of money had been paid him by the 
Hyzantines, and an annual tribute pro- 
misc'd. During the next lew years he 


Raids on 

Byzantine 

Dominions 


met with le.ss sueex'ss, and in 
545 A.D. a ])eacc was concluded. 
In Lasistan, however, the* 
war with the Romans still 


bi'olhc'is as tlu'ir imperial candidate. 
Dmiiig his reign the Peisia.n empire 
attained to the height of its sj)lenclc)ur ; 
indeed, the govc'iiuuent ol Khosru I., 
t lie' I list was both ec]ui table* and power- 
lul. l-liit it must not lie lorgottc'u that 
It also signilied the final \’ictc)ry ol 
reaction and the cc'.ssation of all develo])- 
ment. Nor did the biilliant Ic'ats ol arms 
accomplished by Khosru alter this lact, 
ol whic h Ihc' lesults wc'ic*, one' hundred 
years later, sudclc'nly to become manifest, 
with most disastrous c'ltc'cts. 

One ol Khosrii’s first acts was to make 
pc'ac'e with the’ Romans, who agreed 
to |)ay a large* contribution towards the 
lortifh'ation of the* ('aucasian pa.sses, which 
the' Pe rsian e'lnjic'ror began anew on a grc'at 


continued ; for Khosru was most anxious 
to accjuire po.s.se.ssion of this country, 
whit h extende'd as far as the Black 
Sea, and ht' even formed a scheme for 
building a lleet there, in order to attac k 
Constant inojde by water. On the other 
hand, the Romans considered themselvc's 
to be the natural allies of the Christian 
inhabitants of Lasistan, and looked upon 
the* province itself as a bulwark of defenc e' 
against the encroachments of the tribes 
ol the ("aucasus, as well as of the Scythians 
and Huns, who were ever lying in wait 
beyond the mountain wall. The struggle* 
ended disastrously for the Persians, and 
Lasistan was surrendered to the Byzan- 
tines in the year 556 a.d. During the last 
few years of this war the attention ol 


Kho,r«.. how- 

Sple»did I-asistan. In 

Re«lion.ry stronstluMiinf; tlic 

t aiie'asns. Khosru also sought 
to lortily the norlh-easte'rn frontier of 
his einpiiv by constructing a great wall 
atte'i' the' ( hiiie'.se mode'l, at he same time 
substantiating by torco of arms his old 
claims to a portion of Xca th-wostern India. 
But ho .soon luriu'd his attention again 
te^ the west ; for during the reign of 
Justinian I. the Byzantine empire had 


Khosru had been directed chiefly to ('en- 
tral Asia, where affairs had once more* 
assumed a thrc'atening aspect. The king- 
dom of the Hephtalihe had fallen before 
the attack of the Turks, who burst forth 
from Eastern Turkestan in 555 a.d., and 
founded a powerful empire in Trans- 
oxania. Owing to the skilful diplomacy 
of Khosru, Persia escaped the conse- 
quences of this storm, and was itself able* 
to take part in the sharing of the plunder. 
During the following years there were 
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no further military operations on the the Moluuninedan eonqiu'st. It was 

western frontier ; but the spiritual war owinijj to these same expeditions of 

between Christianity and lire-worship Khosrii that the power of Roman Syria 

^tilI continued. That Khosru was greatly and Meso}H)tamia was ])roken. The 

interested in the religious life of Western Arabs of the stej)i)es, however, who 

Asia was proved by his interference in the assisUul both l\M'sians and Romans, 

affairs of Yemen, whither Christianity had according to tlu* whim of tlie moment, 

jK'iietrated through the agency of tlu; became traiiual in war and j)illage, and 

Abyssinians. With the help of a Persian . were constantly being stirred 

army the latter were driven out of Arabia highest i)i(cli of (‘x- 

in 575 A.D., and a Persian protectorate, for Islam citcanent, until linally the hand 

which lasted until the time of Mahomet, of Mahomet weldi'd tlu'ir 

was established in the south-w('stern {xirt various tribal I'lements into a j)ower that 
of the peninsula. Towards the end of the Western Asia was totally unable to resist, 

reign of Khosru war broke out anew with Persia arrived at tlie lieight of lua* mili- 
Rome ; Persian troops advanced as far tary glory during tlu* years (>14 t)2j a.d. 

as Antioch, and a num])er of iiuh-cisivi' Damascus was (‘aptured and plundered 

battles were fouglit in Arnu'nia. in (>14 ji'rusalem, together with the 

Under Khosru’s successor. Hormu/d IV. whoU* ot P lestiiug vieldecl in ()i5 .\.i). ; 

.Iygyj)t was con- 
(pu'red in f)i() 
A.D. 'rile armi(‘s 
of l\‘rsia thcai 
ad\’aiu't‘(I into 
Asia Minor ; and 
tinallv Pi'rsian 
lro(»ps encamped 
on tlu' shore's of 
th(' lh)Sj)horus, 
within sight of 
('oust antinople, 
at the very same 
time that a 
Scythian army 
was threatening 
till' ('ity irom the 
hhu()j)ean side. 
He radius, the 

_ , _ . . Roman emperor, 

ral who had lisoll M™P'a»“‘»a™'du«prepareathr.i.y(<»tl.eMohaim««a.no,.iqnHO. ;,vfrl 


THE 

llie countiy oy qjic of i^st Sassankl kings of Persia, was siiniamed 

I^Mbrnni 'a PfMio- Aoarvez. “the Victorious.” He broke the power of Roman Syria and 
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in revolt. With the help of the Byzantines the danger by making a counter attack 

— who were, of course, wc'll ])aid for their on Persia, llis plan was wholly sucec'ss- 

good olhees — Khosru 11 . linally succeeded ful ; lu‘ advanced through Aiinenia to 

in e.xpelling the usurper from his jirovinces. Atro})at(*ne, destroyed the tempUt ot tin* 

But the friendly relations with Byzantium Zoroastrians, and eomjH lled Khosru to 

were not of long duration ; in fact, an in- return to J\*rsia in ()2 \ A.n. During the 

surreciion that broke out in ('onstaiitinopki following y('ars, also, lu; lidd tln^ 

gave Khosru, or Aparvez, Persians in cheek, thn‘at(*ned ('tesi- 

Plunderof the Victorious/’ a welcome jdion in 027 a.d., and finally brought 

yna an ^ pr^itext for declaring liimself matters to such a ])ass that Khosru was 

esopo amia favour of the losing side, deserted by his own subjects, who liad 
that he might set out on a jilundering ex- become thoroughly enihitten'd, owing to 
pedition through Syria and Me.sopotamia. the (‘xcessively heavy hurdc'ns of war. 

Although thes^ campaigns of robbery, The army, wliich until tiiis time had been 

which began in the year 604 a.d., and encam])ed op])osite ('onstantin()])le, re- 

constantly increased in radius of action, treated in disorder to Persia, and found 

were of little benefit to the Persians and that Khosru had already been dethroiK'd 

cost them dearly in troops, they had a and put to death in the sjning ot f)2(S a.d. 

marked effect in preparing the way for The fact that it finally became necessary 
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to cnr(>l cv(‘n women in tlu; riinks of the 
Persian k)n:es is a j)roof of the terrible 
loss of life oeejisioiu'd by the ambition ami 
insatiable j^ret'd of the kin^^^ 

Kbosrn was sn(‘ri*(‘de(l by Kobad II., 
who reif^ned seven months only — from 
lo'brnary to Septcmlx'r, b2<S a.d. and 
made [)<*ae(* with Ilei a<'lins. I he rei/^ns of 
Kobad’s siK'cessors also W(‘re 

. .. short. Amon^^ them were two 

M»le Soldiers 

and Princes the throm* on account 

ol the lack of male priiK'es, and tlu* ^^rand- 
soii ol Khosni, \'esdi|.;(*i-d III. (bj2-b5i 
A.D.), the last of the Sassaniche. The 
wais with the Arabs broke out during the 
hist years ol \'esdi,e<*nrs nh^^n, and at 
th(‘ same lime the gradual dissolution of 
lh(‘ empire be^^aii. 

It has already be(‘n mentioned that tlu‘ 
exhaustion ol the l^*I'sian (Mupin* a n‘- 
siilt ol I lie inc(‘ssanl wars with tlu* I»y/an- 
tiiies ('oniribiiled f^ic'atly to th(“ \actory 
ol lh(‘ Aiabs : but that tlu* Persians were 
so swdtl\' and thorou}.ihly ('oiKpuMed by 
the Moslems was due almost entiri'lvto 
the isolation into which both ju'oph* and 
prima- had lalleii, and to the stubbornness 
with which thes’ lu'ld last to their obsolete 
leli.eion and culture. .All that was j)ro- 


f^jressive in the teachings of Manes and 
Mazdak had been forcibly suppressed ; 
and while the most profound religious con- 
ceptions were developing in other lands the 
faith of Zoroaster became utterly ossified. 

Practically nothing had been accom- 
})lished in either science or art ; and wlam 
Khosni 11. determined to build a city that 
should surpass Antioch in splendour, the 
result was little more than a grotes(|U(‘ 
imitation of I^oman models. The pagan 
philo.sophers, who .sought refuge and sym- 
pathy at the Persian court, returned 
bitterly disappointed to Roman territory. 
That i\‘rsia |)roved incajiable of becom- 
ing an active member of the western 
civilised world, but obstinately ])re.served 
its own worst characteristics, only to be 
coinjH'lled linally to exchange them for ati 
(warn le.ss ('fficitmt religion and 

ersia s ciiituny was one of the greatest 

Lack of ^ 


mis fort uiK's 


history 


WA'stern Asia. How far Christi- 
anity would haw continued in its vic- 
torious course had it not been for the 
barrierof Iran is hard to determine; at any 
rat(', the gaxit success attaimxl by the one 
( hristian sect that was tolerated by tlu' 
Iknsiau lunperors, the Nestorians, proves 
that it would have made great progress. 



BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE PALACE OF KHOSRU II. 

Khosrn 11., “tho Victorious, det*M-inined to build a city which should surpass Antioch in its splendour, but the resiCt 
was little more than a grotesque imitation of RoK..'in models, and this relief from his palace seems to bear out the view. 
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ARABIA BEFORE ISLAM 

T he n.'imc' Aral)ia or Aribi did not origin- cliastiscmcnts, is rtTordcil under Sart^on. 

ally belong to the whole j)eninsiila, Sennaeherib, and Ksarhadden. 
lait, in tlie Assyrian inseri})tions where it Fiirlher to the west, in tin* land which 
lirst meets us, designated only the north- adjoins the district of Southern Philistia 
western portion, substantially the Syrian and comprises the bordtM'land of Egyi^t, 
desert and the adjoining districts ; that is or Musri. d'iglath-j)ileser IV'. aj)j)ointed a 
to say, the region occupied by the nomads Ihalouin slK'ikh as Assyrian “ oveaseer.” 
who came into contact with the inhabi- The distriid, which hitherto had beem 
tants ot th(‘ countries on the Ihiphrates subjead to ICgypt, thus luTanu' an outlying 
and of Syria. There, after looo the Assyrian slate und(‘r native* priiu'es, ap- 
lourth great migration settled, that ol pointcal by Assyria. A theory, acc'ording 
llie .\rabs tlu*msel\es, after whom the land to which there were two ‘‘ .Musris,” tiu* one 
henci'forth was called. being I^gypt, tlu* otlu'r an unknown ('oun- 

The Syrian desert stretches along the try in Nortlu'in Arabia, has lately lu'en 
hinterland of Northern J'alestiiu* in its pul lorward. It is sulhcient to 

u'id»‘st extent towards tlu* north. H(*re to say that tlu^ case* made* out for 

the east and the smith of the district of this view is wholly inadecpiate. 

Damascus was one of the most suitable* llu* Musri o\’er which I iglat h- 

jioints of attack for Arabian tribes. Ihae, piles(‘r appointed tlu* Arab slu'ikh Idibi’ihi 
tlu'ii, w(* lind Arabs nii'iitioned lor the first as wardi'U of the marclu's is the liordc*!'- 
tmu*. Ill the great army whic h Ihr-idri of land ol I^gyj)t, not a hypotlu tic'al country 
Damasc'us put into tlu* lic'ld against in Nortlurn Arabia. Idibi’ilu did not 

Shalmaneser II., tlu* Arab “(iindibii” hold his own for long; for under Sargon 

the nanu* is quite r(‘gular in tlu* Aralnan we* find that tlu* governor of Musri, wluo 
h'rm, I undub or (iiuidub was also forced is no longer apj)oint(‘d by Assyria, but is 
to furnish his coutingc'iit . \\ V must n*gar(l d(*p(‘iuli‘nt on tlu* ‘ king ol Mehikhkha, 
him as an Arab slu*ikh. who li\’(*d within is no otiu*!' th.an Phaiaoh. king ot lygvqd, 
the s[)heri* of Hir-idri’s power, and stood or Pir’ii ol .Musri. 1 lu* kingMil .Mehikhkha 
111 a d('])(*n(h*ut relation to him, a position is, without (pieslion, the hdhiopian monarch 
which we shall r(*jK‘atedly Ihid alt(*r with whom l^gypt was allied, probaldy 
this time*. The* mention of this tact Kashta. 

sigiiifu*s the be*ginning of the Ihitil the vrar f)70 n.e:. emly the kingelenn 
Beginning ion into those of Al ibi wa*^ kept in strict subje'e'tioii 

of Arabian Assyria. Ksarhaddoi) then, in eoii- 

Immigration of the* same' gre'a< tinuane'e of his Kgyjdian jieilie y, atteiupte'cl 

m()veme*nt which e’uhninated in the spread to bring adelitiomd pai ts of Aialiia undei 
ol I.slain. ' dominion. T'lie* disexael betwe‘en As- 

Our next notice is tliat Tiglatli- syria and Ikibylonia, wliich was acce*n- 
l)ile‘ser IV. made exiieelitiems to Arabia triateal by the victory of the military party 
and forced various Arabian tril)e*s, whom and the ace:e‘ssion of Ashiirba.nij)al, elej- 
he emime*rates, to i)ay tribute*. He was stroyexi all these*. succ(*ss(*s weiii in thei 
^icepiainted with a “ kingdeim ” of Aribi s})irit of Ikabylonian inflimneT. Shamash- 
in the north, in the Syrian stepjie, which shum-ukin sought he‘lj) against Assyria 
was rule-el by queens — for instance, where^ he could, and summoiu.ul into tlui 
Zabibi and Sarnsi— who paid tribute anel land the Bedouins, who had bee‘n so long 
acknowledged the suzeraiiPiy of Assyria, kept in che.‘ck on tlie frontiers. ()ther 
as he dfc*fmitclv records, in 738 and 733 tiilies and ])coples under thenr kings 
B.C. The subject condition of Aribi or now meet us as allies of the Babylonians. 
Arabi occasionally enforced by fre.sh Besides the kingdom of Aribi, which jilayeel 
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a less aq^Hissive part, there were in j)ar- 
ticular the Kedar, nominally a vassal 
j)(!0|)le of Arihi, and west of th(‘se the 
Ncihaioth of Wnt Ihblc;, oi Nahaiati of the 
eun(;iform in.s(;rij)lions. The Nahaiati 
])ossessfd th(i Syrian desert u|> to the 
hordcis of th(‘ Assyrian province ; they 
harassed t he vassal slates, Moah and Kdoin, 
laled on the border of the 
*^*^'^* ste|)j) and roanu'd northward 
as lar as Damascus. They were, 
* it is true, chastised by Ashur- 
banij)ars expeditions, and diiveii out of 
th(‘ re^ooii of civilisation; l)ut it li»‘s in 
th(‘ nature of tla^ cinaimstaiu'es that they 
would be l<c‘j)t bac k c)uly as lon^^ as they 
continued to tear a j)owcm' which at once 
anti('i|)ated evc'i'y ('ucroachmcMit . Wluai, 
thcMc'loK', with th(‘ death oi Ashurl)ani])al 
and Nabopolassar’s dec'laration c)l inde- 
pendence, the' bc'^unnin.” ol the* (‘iid drew 
nc'ai, th(‘ Arabs had a sjdendid oppor- 
timit\. Naturally they immc'diately ad- 
vaiu'ed once more. According to a notice 
in th(‘ book ot the proj)h(‘t |er(‘miah, 
which mav peihap-s be', trac'cal to the 
annals of llu* kin^;^ of Judah, Nc'buchad- 
ne//ar undertook an ex|)edition against 
the* Keclar and |)unish(‘d them by destroy- 
ing tlu'ir stronghold Ha/or. 

'rin‘ want of native* ac'c'ounts trom 

the Pc'i'siaii era deprivc'S us also of 
an\' notices as to the* rc‘latioiis ot IV'isia 
wiih Arabia. 'I'he fi‘W matc'iials, how- 
ever, tliat we posst'ss are at least sufticic'nt 
to c'oi roborati* tlu* i(k*a whic h we should 
natuially form trom the* })ie('eding and 
the* subs(*(pu*nt peiiods. So long as the 
I\*rsian empire* was tirmly consolidated 
and adoj)le*d a strong toreigii ])e)licy, 

e*ve'n the Arabs had to curb their eager 
passions. At a later pe*rie)d the'v wc'ie 
it*slraiiu‘d more by concessions auel pay- 
ments. W'lu'u C'aml)yse**N marche*d against 
bgyj)t tlie'v we*re‘ compe'lle'd to ;aij)ply him 
wilh the* nu'ans for his march through 
the ele'sert, more* pa’ lieailarly the e'amels. 
p . Darius mentions North Arabia 

the Assyrian Aribi — among 

Arabia coiiiitrie'S subje'Ct to him ; 

but since* it is une'crtain whether 
some* othe'r name's oi subje'ct j)e‘opU\s reie'r 
to ('entral and Dasiern Arabia, we do not 
know how tar his sovereignty extended. 
In any case the advance of the Kedar 
against Pale'stine, begun under Ashurlxini- 
pal and Nebuchadiu'zzar, assumed wider 
imi)ortane'e. In Veine'u the kingdem of 
the Saba'ans was now tiejurishiiig : in the 
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north political organisations, like those of 
the Aribi, Kedar, and Nahaiati, were the 
medium of trade. We do not know whe n 
these |)eoples were re])laced by others ; 
and after all it does not signify what the 
name's of the sheiklis were who maintained 
lelations with the Persian officials, d'lu' 
rule (jver the wild sons of the desert ce*r- 
tainly was secured to them by this allianc e*, 
and yet they remained in all their sym- 
pathies and ideas no less Bedouins tlian 
their countrymen. They cannot indeed 
be com pared with the Beclouin sheikh, who 
is distinguishable from his^poor fellow- 
tribesman, his “ brothe^r,” only by a 
larger share of cattle ; they had by this 
time thoroughly well civilised themselve*^, 
so far as it was a matter of filling thc'ir 
purses. 

An inscription from Tcima, which 
belongs to the Persian or the New Babylo- 
Assyrian time, gives us a picture of the life* 
and organisation of the North Arabian 
towns and states with their sanctuarie's. 
d his re'se'Tubles far more the picture which 
some of the towns of Palestine and Israel 
pivseiit during the time of the kings 

Life in which the later 

‘ ^ Islamitic tradition has given ol 
Arabia conditions of the jire-Tslamitie' 
time. There is a city sanctuary 
with a s[)ecirK'd domain, which is rcscrvc*(l 
for the maintenance of the cult and 
its j)ri(‘sls. 'rile hierarchy, at all tim("> 
ready- to open the doors of the tc'inpk* 
to new divinities, was bound then to 
take measures for their support, 'flu* 
necessary means were derived partly 
Irom the temiilc income, partly from tin* 
royal revi'iiues ; even the king, therefore*, 
had his “fiscal” domain. The language 
of the inscription is not Arabic, which 
was not written until Mahomet, but 
Aramaic. This result of civilisation was 
therefore borrowed from Assyria or Baby- 
lonia, where Aramaic was the writti'ii 
and s])oken language of commerce ; tlu* 
portrait of the high- priest Salm-ushezib 
shows AssyTian finish, and he himsell 
bears a name constructed on Babylonian 
analogy. With the written language were 
borrowed also the political and fiscal 
terminology. 

The fall of the Persian em])ire would 
have been a welcome opportunity for the 
Arabs to invade the civilised countries 
had not more energetic opponents soon 
arisen in the Hellenistic states. In 
addition to this, civilisation had already 
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taken a somewhat firmer hold of these 
countries. The beginnings, traces of 
which may be seen in the kingdoms 
of Aribi, with the inscription ot Teima, 
developed during the Hellenistic era 
into the kingdom of the Nabataeans, 
which now exists for some three centuries 
as a marvellous creation of the mixed 
civilisation of North Arabia, thoroughly 
preserving its national Arabian character, 
on the borders of a civilisation which was 
once Oriental but now im])regnated afresh 
with Hellenism. Of this kingdom an 
account has already been given. 

The annexation of Nabatjea by the 
Romans resulted in tlie prosperity of a 
new Arabian commercial state - namely. 
Palmyra, for which also we may here 
refer our readers to a ])revioiis section. 

With the fall of the restraining state of 
Palmyra (273 a.d.) the Saracens, a name' 
by which the Arabs inhabiting the steppes 
were usually designated by the Romans, 
found the civilised country open to them 
whenever the Roman power was unable 
to protect the frontiers with a firm hand. 
In the wars of the Romans, Byzantines, 
and Sassanidie, they ))laye(i 
an im])ortant part as lords of 
« ® the desert, and as valuable 

aracens struggle for the 

broad districts on the luiphrates so easily 
traversed by them. 

Both Byzantium and the court of the 
Sassankhe were unable to ext (aid their 
frontiers further than the region of 
civilisation, and were comjKdled, like 
the Assyrians and Persians, to allow the 
Saracens to retain their territory. As 
usual, it was thought to be enough if 
the sheikhs of the adjoining tribal distrh'ts 
wcire won over and brought into loyal 
iTlations with the empire. Just as Idibi’ilu 
was appoint(xl by Tiglath-pileser to rule 
over the frontiei district of b^gypt, and 
the Nabat jeans were the allies of the 
Romans, so now Ihe Byzanlinc*s and Per- 
sians favoured the fonujition of Arab 
states on their frontiers, the “ kings ” 
of which, by their support from the (ireat 
Power, and with titles conferred on them 
by it, ruled over the sons of the dersert. 
With an organisation superior to the 
Bedouins, they formed a j^rotection both 
for the Persians and Byzantines against 
the advance of subsequent tribes. In 
this w^ay both the princely house of the 
Ghassanidje, on the Byzantine frontiers 
in S}Tia, and the Lachmida?, on the 


Babylonian frontiers, ruled undet Persian 
supremacy as the coniK'cting link and 
barrier between civilised country jind 
ste])pe. They discharged this function, 
perjKdiudly warring against each other, 
both on their own initiative and in the 
service of their liege lords, with ceasedess 
skirmishes and raids, which the earliest 
Arabian [loets known to us 

Semitic I'inf y. 'll*' i;ont-tip 

wj .. }x)wer ot the tide ol nations .n 
Migration country brok(‘ 

away through, and, under the Hag of Islam, 
once more flooded the countries of civili- 
sation, heljung the “ Arabian migration ” 
to force its victorious way, and at the same* 
time rolling on tlu' last wave of the Semites 
whi('h th(‘ history of the world knows. 
In the ninth century n.c. we lound the 
first Arabs on the frontiers of civilisation 
pressing on after the Araimeans ; in the 
seventh ctmtury a.d., i,() 0 () years later, 
the Islamitic movement immdjited the 
Hast. Since* then 1,200 years have* ehipsed, 
and we cannot perceiva* any new movi*- 
m(‘nt in the cradle of the Semitic nations, 
which is, to a great extent, depo})ulated. 

W(* now turn to b'astern Arid)ia, with 
tlie coast districts on the P(‘rsian Gulf, 
and th(*ir mystcadous ci'ntn*, Yt'mamji. 
The ('hakheans, or Kasdim, whom wi^ 
meet in the civilised zone* first in South 
Bjibylonia, ])robably came h(*nce into the 
light of history. So far as th(‘y bc^canu* 
Babylonians, they no longi*!' contern ush(‘re. 
But as the wrstern disti ii ts, alr(*ady oce u- 
pic'd by “ Arabs," present, even in the 
time of Ashinbanip.'il, distinct tnicc's of 
their (‘Jirlier Ararmean inhabitjints, we may 
equally {'onj(‘('ture that n'lnains idso of 
tlie Kasdim w(*re left in Arabia itself, 
until they were absorbed by the onward 
movement of the Anibs. Tin* Bible is 
ai'quainted with Arabian Kasdim, who are 
to be found in the Ikist that is to sjiy, 
toward Yemama ; in these may fairly 
be seen the* first stnitum of the great 
nu lA migi'ation. Later thi'y are re- 
. * gjirdod in thcr introducti(*)n to 

Arabia Job on tin; basis 

of ancient tradition as being, 
with the Sabjcjins, the rulers of (kaitral 
Arabia. 

A part of the Kasdim must havi* occu- 
])ied the Arabian maritime distric'ts of the 
Pt.Tsian Sea. As the (diakhejins of the South 
Babylonian “sea country" were mastiTs 
of all that was still left of JLabylonian 
navigjition and commerce on the Piasian 
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Sea, so these Chald eans also must have 
occupied the island of Dilmim, or Bahrein, 
which in ancicmt times was in close con- 
iKiction with Babylonia. Under Sargon, 
their king Uperi, after the capture of 
Babylon, entered into the same relations 
with th(i Assyrians which he had hitherto 
k(i])t up with Merodach-baladan, the 
king of the “ sea country and 
YemAma Bai)ylon. Whether this king 

Invaded by 

ssyria (]a*an, must remain uncertain. 
Ksaiiiaddon records his exp(‘ditioii into 
the interior of Eastern Arcil)ia, called by 
him Bazii, the biblical Buz ; it can hardly 
be looked for (‘IsiAvliere than in Yemama. 
Eight “ kings ” aiul (]U(‘ens are (‘numerated 
whose “ towns ” had IxMai ('aj)tur(‘d. 
If (*ver information should n'ach us iVom 
this si ill unex|)lor(‘d ('orner (A tlu^ earth, 
we may Ix'come ii('(]uaint(‘d evrn tlu'n; 
with tlu‘ tra('(‘s of a culture of which 
notic(‘s an' found in Arabian writ(‘rs. 

Strabo, following old a('coimts, ( an speak 
of ('hahh'eans on the sea, whose' ca])ital 
and s(‘a|)ort, (u'rrha, formed tlu' (‘in- 
porium for the trade with tlu‘ int(‘rior. 
Antiochus the (ireat, after th(‘ rebi'llion 
of Molon, oiK'i' more sco ured tlu' (‘astern 
])rovinc('s of his emi)ir(‘ and resuiiK'd 
fri(‘ndly n'lations with the' Indaii kings. 
l"urth(‘r, on an (‘xp(‘dition undertaken 
against the maritiiiK'distriets of tlu^ Persian 
Sea, in r(‘turn loi' a very consi(U*rable 
“ j)r(‘sent,” lu' ('onlirmed, in -!()5 H.('., the 
ind<'j)eii(l(‘nce of tlu' (ierrha'aiis, who W(‘r(‘ 
all-important for the eoiumt'rci* on the 
Pi’isian S(‘a and with the iiit(‘rior of 
Arabia. 

Undt'i' the dominion of tlu* Parthiaus, 
who did not trouble tlu'insc'lws about 
such tritU's as tlu‘ command of the sea 
and trade, a successor of the former 
('haUhean “ sea country ” arose in the 
shajH* of Mi'sseiie. 'I'his was a slate which, 
about the Ix'gimung ol tlu* Uhristian era, 
ruled the delta ol the lui|du at es and Tigris, 
- as well as the adjoining c'oast 

* districts, and thus controlled the 

Messene Babylonia, so far as it 

yet existed on the Persian Sea, 
and did not go through Yemen. From 
some notice's of classical writers and Irom 
coins, we are ac(]uainted wi’h a series of 
kings of M('sseiie, who were subject to the 
intluence ol He'llenism and Parthia, and 
had a preponderance of Arannean sub- 
jects, but nevei theU'ss are certainly to be 
claimed as Arabs. Possibly, the head of 
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the dynasty was a ceitain Adad-nadin- 
akh, whose inscription has been found 
upon bricks in a late addition to the palace 
at Tello, the town of the old Babylonian 
kings and patesis of Lagash ; he had, 
therefoie, built his palace there. The 
inscrij)tion is bilingual, being written in 
Aramaic and Greek. 

The most important part, as the seat 
of a peculiar civilisation, was played in 
antiquity by the south, or rather tlu‘ 
south-west corner of Arabia, the so-called 
Arabia P'elix. This name was, perhaps, 
originally given, owing a misap- 
prehension, which took the Arabian 
meaning of Yemen, the land lying to tlu‘ 
right of the Arab looking toward the (‘ast, 
in the sense of the augur, to whom tlu* 
right side was the propitious quarter. 
The ('ountry, a lofty mountain plateau, 
with isolated higher elevations and better 
watered than the north, although only 
by mountain streams, was always carefullv 
('ultivated in the times to which the 
inscri])tions refer. Ih're also the rivers 
forced tlu' inhabitants to take measuivs 


to dam up the jnecious water in tinu's ol 
r.. brimming streams, and to store 

f A c- h against the dry seasons. 1 Ik* 
Felix ^ alareb, the nuns ol 

which arc still standing, ap- 
jH'ared to tlu* Arabs of the desert as 
.something marvellous. 

Numerous ruined site's have been alr(*adv 


discovered, the old names of which are 


mentioiK'd in inscrij)tions still visible : 
but little has been done towards furnish- 


ing scieiu'e with what is on the surfaces 
to say nothing of all that is hidden in tin* 
earth, to wliich these remains beai 


witiu'ss. W'here only copies of the in- 
scriptions themselvi's, hastily made by 
an intrepid travelku' at the risk of his 
life, are forthc'oming, it is impossible to 
form any idea of the remaining ruins ; 
and the teini)les and buildings to whic'h 
the inscriptions refer, and the site of 
which they record, exist for us only in 
nauK'. These do not enable us to draw 


a connected picture of the ]X)litical de- 
velopment. 

I'he most ancient inscriptions which we 
possess belong to an age which ends in 
the eighth and seventh centuries. A proof 
that a connection already existed with 
the great civilised countries is shown by 
the character of the script. This alpha- 
betical writing, which has been developed 
from the general Semitic alphabet,, 
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with the invention of some additional of nations in Arabia. The position of the 
symbols for the greater variety of sounds great Miniean nation, which had donii- 
in this South Arabian Mahnitic or Mimean nated the south, was now taken by two 
language, may perhaps be taken to peoples of different stock -the Kedar are 
represent in the perfection of its form a “ Arabs,” but not the Salneans — who, 
completely independent effort, as com- being enemies, acted as a counterpoise to 
pared with the North Semitic alj^habet each other and rendered it easier for 
of the Aramjeans and Canaanites. Alj)ha- Assyria to rule. Esarliaddon had shown 
betical writing was invented in Phamicia. . himself here, in continuation 

There the Canaanites and Aranueans p**^”**' of his Egyptian policy, to be 
became acquainted with it ; and tlience acutest of Oritaital 

it made its way to Yemen. It is evident statesmen. If finally the “ As- 

that the same, or })erhaps a still brisker Syrian policy” had not prevailed over the 
intercourse was then maintained with the ” Babylonian,” the trade of Arabia would 
regions of civilisation from the Euphrates have been carried on under the control of 
to the Mediterranean than in the times Assyria. The struggle' be'tween Assyria 
on which light is gradually being cast by and Babylon destroyed all this : for al- 
inscri])tions. We found indications of though the Kedar could be chastised, any 
this inte?rcourse in the ancient Babylonian inlluence ovc'i* tlu' south was lost. 11ie 
inscrii)tions of Ciudea and Naram-Sin. Salxeaus were able to withdraw from this 
The very same streams of nations, which Assyrian guardianship and to assert their 
can be traced from the south of the independence. The realm of Saba had its 
peninsula so far as the civilised countries most important towns situated south of tlu' 
of the Mediterranean during the Islamitic [of country of the Miu.eaus. The cajiital 
age, were flowing at the tinu' when the is Mareb. as it aj)j)ears uj) to the llimyaritic 
“ Canaanites,” and later the AraiUtX'ans, comjuc'st. 1'he kingdom remaiiK'd puri'ly 
flooded the East. The tribe of the Sabieail for si'vc'ial ci'iitiiries. d hen other 
« . Salxeans, which submitted to nations obtaiiu'd the supremacy, and their 

wTasTers* Assyria, is mentioned as early rulers styled themselves ” kings of Saba.” 
of^Yemcft 1'iglath-piloser The period of Ma’in and Sal)a, down till 

and Sargon. Of all the Arabian about joo n.c., was that of Yc'uk'u’s 
trilx's then mentioned, it is the one greatest prosperity ; and for a consider- 
which dwelt farthest to the south. Later able time it commanded the tradi' with 
on, the Assyrians were no longer able to India. Babylonia was then cut off from 
re ain their hold uj)on the country. In the JVrsian Sea by the C'haUl.'cans. ICgy})t 
the north, therefore, ” Arabs ” became was not in a ])ositiou to hold the K(‘d S(‘a, 
masters of the country. At the same and thus it was a prospt'rous lime for the 
time, in the soaith also, inscriptions intermediate trade, which went through 
mention attacks of “Arabs.” These Arabia from Yemen by land northward to 
inscriptions, however, are not composed the Philistine towns, or from the ports of 
in the language of the Min.xans, but Western Arabia to tlu^ harbours of Egypt, 
in a dialectic variety. The n(!W On the caravan routes which l(‘d from 
masters of the south an; the .same Kusct, or Leukos IJmi'n, on tlie Red .Sea 
])eople whom we have recognised as allies, to I'hebes and Ko})tos, the main liiU' of 
of the Assyrians — namely, the Salxeans. communication of the 'Hiebaid to tlu; 
Apjn'oximatcly about Esarhaddon’s time sea, Mina;o-Sabiean inscri])tions, b(*sid(‘s 
the Sabecans became masters of the numerous Egyptian ones, have been cut on 
country in place of the Minxans. For a Greatness 

half century, therefore, we now meet with South former commen ial 

“ kings of Saba ” as masters of Yemen Arabia gr(‘atness of South Arabia, 
and its civili.sation. While the .Salxeans were di*])en- 

Thc “treasures of Arabia,” henceforth, dent for tlu'ir intercourse with I^alestiiu; 
according to Oriental ideas, belong to the and the Eupliratean countries on the s(;r- 
Sabaans ; Sabaeans now meet us in the vices of the North Arabian K(;dar, and 
Hebrew inscriptions, in place of the afterwards of the Nabatxans, through 
Minaeans, and the intercourse with the whose land they })assed, the Min, tans had 
south is now maintained by the Kedar. reached those districts directly ; in Warka, 
It is seen that Assyria had once more to or Uruk, in South ILibylonia, a monument 
her own advantage separated the ma,sses of these relations has been found in a 
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MinjL'an ips(;rij)ti()n. When ona* more 
llic Orient eanie under a dominion whic'h 
rml)ra(‘(*d the old seat of culture in 
Jhibyloriia, and at the sam(‘ time was 
able to rc'vive the Babylonian ideas in 
j)lac(‘ of th(? Persian haidal economy, 
th(‘ conditions were then altc'red to the 
disadvanta^^c of South Arabia. Sabjean 
interests must have been 
Sabiean ^rn^^tly j)rejudic('d when the 
ommercc r(“ally set ll'ee the 

sea route round Arabia, and 
actually utilised it lor 1rad(‘, while the 
S(‘leucid;e reckoned wath the Nabatieans 
and (ica rh cans as middle incai. Iholemy II., 
Philadc-l))hus, in his wars with the Seleu- 
c'iclaj c'irc unuia vi^atc cl Arabia and made 
an altac'k on thc‘ Sc'lcaicad possc'ssions on 
the Piasian (lull. He* ancl his succ'essor 
iounded on the* westcaai coast of the Kc‘d 
Sea, as far as the straits of Ihibel-Mandeb, 
h^'Vptian colonies, which sapped the* 
vitality of the* Sabiean ('onmnare with 
Abyssinia ancl k'f;v|)l. I hest* colonies un- 
doubtc'dly lorinc‘d stations tor a direct 
Indian traclc*. In Adulis. or Zulla, wluav 
the' communic'ations betwecai Saba and 
1 labc'sh, or Abyssinia. cM'ossecl. Ptolemy I IP, 
Puei'i^a'tc's, erecic'd an inscription com- 
nuMuoratin.ij one ol his x’it toric's. dims it 
was not a revi\'(‘d P)abylon ol AU'xandc'r 
that bec-amc' mistress ot the Indian trade 
and the luin ol Saba, but Alcwandria. 

W'e must place' in the third or sec’ond 
cc'iitury n.c. the internal commotions to 
which the rc'alm ot Saba was exposc'd. 
TIu'se bi’ou.i^ht another pc'ople into powcM', 
the' Hinnante-s, who had setlknl originally 
in the' south-Wi'st eoriu’r ot the peninsula 
and occupied the* caijiital at tliis time*. 
Idu'ir kini^s, just like their predec'c'ssors. 
style thc'iuselves " kinrjs ot Sal>a,” but add 
to this title' “ and of Kaidan,” the' name oi 
tlu'ir ilimyarite' ane e'stral fortre'Ss. dims, 
tlu'u, no Ioniser Sabieans but llimyariles 
rule' in Saba. 

At the' same time' cu* soon atterwards, 
p . the' lords of Abyssinia, whither 
Lxtcnsion Sabieaiis had se'iit 

.. . . colonies, beiran, as the k^trvp- 

yssiniA power dwindle'd, to e'xtend 

the'ir dominion beyond the' seas. StartinL( 
from the le'occupied Aehilis, whe're one of 
the'ir kini;s. Zoskale's, son 'f .\li/aiu's. had 
his inscription cait by the' side of that of 
Ptole'iny hjicii^otes. tlu'V c'rosse'd to Arabia 
and first i^aiue'd a linn tooting on the coast, 
d here' the'v had pe^sse.ssions as early as the 
first century n.c. ; that is. th- sea, *or 
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at least intercourse with Abyssinia, was 
barred for the rulers of Saba, who were* 
exposed to continual attacks from the' 
Aby.ssinian governors. The same king, 
who per])etuated his name as Adulis by the 
side of Ptolemy’s, then subjugated the- 
whole Arabian coast to Leuke Rome, the 
former seaport of the Nabataeans, and 
Yemen, so far as the Sabaean royal title, 
which became gradually wider, laid claim 
to it. From that time, from the second or 
third centuries a.d., Salxea is subject to the- 
suzc'rainty of Abyssinia. 

ddiis sovereignty did not e,f;cai)e opposi- 
tion ; the' South Arabian Himyarite's 
m-ide many, and occasionally successful, 
attem[)ts to eject the Aby.ssinians from 
the country. They succeeded, indeed, 
for a considerable time in once more' 
winning their independence under tlu' 
standard of Judaism, which in the last 
c('nturi('s before the Christian era con- 


(jue're'd Arabia and led to a revival of 
power in the old state of Yemen. Our 
infeirmation does not go so far as to enable 
us te) re'cognise', the t)olitical parties and 
curre'Uis from whie'h the new prosjx'iity 
was (level oj)ed ; from the 
u aism things, however, tlu 

V general condition of affairs may 

Yemen p . . , i • i 

be a|)i)re)ximately ascertameel. 

Juelaism was a powi'r to be reckoned with 

in all the great enijures of civilisatiein. 

playc'd a foremeist part in the kingdeim 

of the Nabatieans, and was especially 

pre)minent in Kgyptian business life. In 

its still eager de'sire to pniselytise it was 

s})read by commercial conne'ctions into 

Se)uth-west Arabia, whither the civili^oel 


em|)ires coulel not go with their armies, 
although they had long clu'rished a desire 
for the land, the p(jssession of which 
would have put the Indian trade into 
the hands of its mastc'rs. The prevailing 
religion there was that of the old Sabieans. 
The shrewd Jewish mt'ii of business wen* 
opposed to this heathenism. WhiU' tiu' 
ruling nobles who owned the land clung 


to the old religion, the missionaries ol 
Judaism found receptive hearers, where 
it was possible for men to a|)preciate in 
their own persons the value of their 
juomises of happiness — namely, among 
that section of the })opulation which was 
engage(b in trade and industries. In 
contradistinction to the nobility, it must 
have been the town population which 
received J udaism. By its connection with 
Judaism this population acquired new 
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strength ; the land-owning nobility lost 
more and more in inlluenco before the 
increasing wealth and power of the com- 
int'rcial class. Finally the kingdom saw 
its('lf compelled, as, for exain|)le, in Adia- 
bene also, either by peaceful or by violent 
( hanges to side with the miuchant class 
railior tlian with the* nobility, and to 
accept Judaism ; that is to say, the organ- 
isation of the feudal state formed by the 
Iliniyaritc conquest had l)een transformed 
into that of a mereantile community. I'liis 
reorganisation put Yianen in a position to 
t‘\j)el the Abyssiniaiis from tlu‘ country. 
I'or scune ('enturies now Jewish rulers 
lii'ld the dominion as “ kings of Saba.” 

Such iiidepend(*nce did not benefit Rome. 
The Roman attemj’)ls under Augustus to 
obtain possession of Yemen had been made 
in a jXTiod when the Tlimyarites were 
weak, and yet tlu'y had failed. J udaismhad 
led [o a recovcTv of stn'ngth ; then the 
spiritual power ('ould be opposed only by 
allot h('r spiritual power, and this was toimd 
in C'hristianity. ICven tht' dominion of 
Judaism in Ycanen had its dark side and 
'ould not but nu'et with a jieriod of 
. (U’cline. ( hristianity, tlu' reli- 
. gion of tlu‘ poor, whic'h followed 

ngs in track, here found its 

Yemen ,, , , . 

jxith made t'asy. Just as 

Judaism had once formed tlu' standard 
under wliich the vigorous components of 
the ])eo})l(' ralli(‘d against a ruling class 
which was no longer competi’iit to dis- 
('harg(’ its duties, so all who W(M*e exchuh'd 
from tlu' governmc'ut joined forces under 
the sign of the Cnxss. 

The legcaids of the ('hristian saints re- 
count ti'rrible sacrilices of human life, 
which the movement against th(‘ ruling 
(la.ss entailed. i)es})ite all the zeal of 
the Christians in tlu‘ lands of ( ivilisation, 
they could not win an unaided victory. 
The attt‘m})t had to be made indirectly.' 
.'\fter about the fourth century Abyssinia 
was won for Christianity from ligyjh. 
The relations maintained with tlie Ptole- 
mies were once more* resumed, and were 
kept up by the Church, lor Abyssinia 
always received bisho]-)s from the j^atriarch 
in Alexandria. vSince Egypt was Byzan- 
tine, the kings of Al>3 -sinia were on 
friendly terms with ihe court of l^yzantium, 
and both shared in the comiiKjn desire 
for the treasures of Yemen. But at 
Byzantium the lesson once tatight to 
Augustus had not been forgotten, and 
it was recognised that the desired goal 
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could only be reached by the former 
conquerors, who had been driven 

out by Judaism ; an attemjit was there- 
fore made to incite these to a new 
attack. In the year 525 .\.i). the Jewish- 
Sabiean empire fell, after a valiant n*- 
sistance by the last Jewish king, Joseph 
dim Nuas, who is represential in tlu' 
„ „ , inartvrologies as a monster, 
I • k better aj)j)re('iated in 

K^n d^m otherwise obseuiv Islamitic' 

tradition. Yemen became more 
Aby.ssiniaii and was governed by an 
Abyssinian \'ic('roy, who was very iiuU'- 
pendiMit. dTadition tells of four rulers, 
the reign of oni' of whom is recorded in 
inscriptions. 'I'his state of things last('(l 
somi' sevc'ii hundred yi'ars. 

The Ji'wish monarchy h'll, but the 
old nobility was not y{‘t d(‘stroy('d ; tlu' 
latter was forced naturally to j)lac(‘ its 
hop('s on th(‘ opjioiK'nts of the Byzan- 
tines, the Persians. A des('endant of tlu' 
not)l(‘ families went first to ITibylonia 
and then to the Persian ('ourt in order to 
obtain hi'lj) from that (jiinrt(‘r. Khosru 
Anushirwan ('rossed over to Arabia 
and drov(‘ out the Abyssinians about 
575 A.i). Yemim b('('ami‘ first a vassal state* 
of Pe'i'sia, tlu'U a province* unele*r Persian 
ge)ve'rne)rs. Christianity and Byzantine' 
inlhie'iie e* we‘re* thus e)ve'rthre)wn. '\'\ir olel 
nobility and paganism one*e ineire* e*njoye*d 
a brief renaissane'e* until, seime tifty ye*ars 
late*r, the* gre*at iinie)n of all Arabia nnele'r 
Islam was e'e)mj)le*te'd. 

In the* rise e)f the powi*!' e)f Maheime't 
also the* eipjiosing force's whieh were* at 
work an* re'e'ognisable ; the thre*ads whie h 
ran to P>yzantmm anel tlu' Sassanian eourt 
e'an be* take'u uj) in Me'e*ca. 'i'he* ne>ble'Se)f 
Menaa, wile) e'ommaiieled the* trade* e)f lh<* 
im])ortant earavan station, we'ie* e‘le)S('ly 
e'e)niiecte'd with Yenie'U. Mahomet, he)W- 
(*ver, having failed to iiiul help fnun 
Judaism, leioked for suppeirt 
® against the Me'ccan ne)bility, 
^ ^ stre*ngthened by the paganism 

of Yemen, from the Al)yssmian:< 
who, even the*n, had j)osse.*ssions on the 
Arabian e;,oast. But the edd fore*e‘s anel 
contrasts of civilisation outlasted the con- 
queror anel his bandits. The party of the^ 
nobility re'ached the throne*, and the* 
contrast between Xorthern and Southern 
Arabia is ce)ntinually reaj)pe*aring in the 
history of the following centuries. 

Hugo Wi.ncklur 
f.EONARD W. Kin(. 
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MECCA, THE HOLY CITY OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD, bHOWING THE PILGRIMS AT THE KAAI 

Mecca was the religious centre of the old pagan tribes of Arabia. It grew up around the Kaaba. a square temple, in the wall of whicf was inserted ttie famous Black St( 
Mecca was hostile to M:jhom«*r in his early days and bad to bf’ conquered by him he preserved the _.,acred character of his birthplace " jul its temple, adapting it to his lIlo•^Ij^l 



WESTERN ASIA FROM THE TIME 
OF MAHOMET aS- 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF ISLAM 


inhabitants of Arabia arosopa rated 
into two distinct classc's as a result 
of differences of occu]')ation and manner of 
life. Even diirini^ the ])eriod of Uanporary 
union at tlu^ time of the ^lohamnu'dan 
conquests, the cleft caus(‘d l)y tlu'se 
difference's was but siipi'ilu ially lu’idf^i'd 
over. Tlu^ free Ifedouin luiinads who 
dwell in tents on the ])asturages of the 
'^lejipes, whose possessions are their tloc'ks 
and herds, look down with hatn'd and 
contempt upon the agriculturists, who 
cultivatt' the scanty h'l'tile regions — 
“ dragging the ])lough with their own 
hands like slaves ” and crowd togethe r, 
with labourers and menials, in the villages 
and towns. On the other hand, thu 
agricultural classes, superior to tlu' 
P)('douins both in numbers and in (;du('a- 
tion, n'tuni the' predatory nomafls of the 
di'sert their dislike? in full measure*. 
Xevertheless, tlic Arabians never suc- 
e eceleel in making a mark in history 
until botli elements forgot thc'ir differ- 
ences, and were welded into tempe)rary 
unity by a higher power. No unifying 
force can e'lnanate from the Bedouins, 
for their whole endeavour is towarels 
disintegration; moreover, the poverty of 
their land is in itself an insurmountable 
obstacle to their joining together in large 
bodies. The tribal sentiment, which tran- 
scends all other instincts and emotiohs, 


ex('hid(‘s the coni'eption of nationality , 
and constant h'uds oiilv iiu'rc'asc' antagon- 
isms, and hinder all mutual imdc'rstanding. 
iCven tlu* |)()ssibility of tlu* scatten'd racc'S 
being lon'ed into union by the sword ol 
an ambitious ruh'r is small ; for (?verv 
att(‘mpt of this nature has tirst to reckon 
not only with the iiidt'pi'iident ( harac tci 
of the ifedouins, to whom si'rvile olu'dienca* 
is unknown, but also with tlu* all- 
pow'erful clan int(’r('sts, beton* which 
the vt'iy idi'a of individuality vauislu's. 
Px'fon* tlu* tinu* of Mahomet, howevt'r, 
tlu* thought had lU'ver oc('urred to any 
Px'douiii that he might make us(' of n'ligious 
lanaticism as a means for union ; fc'W 
ra(‘es of Westc'rn Asia an* so complctc'ly 
d(*void of the religious ('motions as an* 
ihe inhabitants of tlu* Arabian steppes. 
In this n'sjH'c t the Arabs stand in sharj) 
contrast to their S(?initi(: relatives, the 
Jews of Palestine, as wtH as to tlu* ancient 
Semites of Jfabylonia, whose? ability, first 
to extend their influence over tlu* lands of 
Sumerian culture, and finally to attain a 
])OsitioT?- 01 su])remacy, se^'ins to have bi'cii 
duc' almost entindy to their advanced 
religious dev('lo})ment. I'here was no 
such thing as a iierfected mythology in 
Arabia. Nothing more than a cult of 
rude images— which originat(?d, no doubt, 
in the worship of ancestors — and a 
veneration of certain stars and trees, 

iHiji 
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t()^a‘th<*r with an Ix'lict in a 

.Mipn inr Allah, was (‘xhibitcd hy 

the Aial) ol early tinier, lu’eii to-day tlie 
true I'iedoniii has hut litth' int(*rest in 
matters ol heliel, aiul is tar enouf^h fta)ni 
hein;^ a ianutie : to lem the prohibitions 
a.nd doLonas ot I he 


to he m 

Bedouins' 

Scanty 

Religion 

Arabian 


existeitee. 
iirait ol 
able indi 
taith Is 
j)overt \' 


K<Man seem seanaOy 
'\ his scanty dev(‘loj)- 
relif^hon aiifl insiiper- 
tcreiKa* to matters ot 
an ont(a)m(‘ of tli(‘ 
of ima.^hnation ot the 
)e(^pl(‘, a < hai ac'teristie which has 
also lell unmistakable tiau'es in the later 
civilis:ii ion ot the peninsula. (dowin^ 
|)assion, a tiaideuc\’ toward romantic' 
uni <st laint . and liiially the ^^ilt ot 
brilliant orators’, I'asils’ couccail in the 
Arabs then lack ol (reati\-e ^^(‘uiiis. 
1 lei ein lies t h'' most protouiid dittenmce 
Ix't wei n kaist and \\\‘sl . 

l'.uro|)e is a continent ot discox'eries 
and ot uiilinnted pioi^ress, a land ot 
nations that constantly endeaxour to 
extend their intluence and power : on 
the otliei liaiut. the Mohammedan hast, 
iiujierturbable in its s(dl-sufticieiicy and 
com|)osure. is a la ijiou that recof^niscN 
neither labour noi war as other than a 
means lor ot>(aiiimf; sensual enjoyment 
and undisturbed |)teasure of litix thus 
the Oiieiilal and, abos’e all, the Arab of 
tlie steppes ('onceal behind the S'cdl of 
loinaiK'e a spiiilual inac't i\'it s' which tlu'V 
are nes'ci able to os’erconux riie only 
art that is ('ultivated m llu' dc'sert. the* 
poedry ol th(‘ Arabians, is s'ery difterent 
liom the poi'tiy ol hhirnpe. dlu* Arabs 
ha\-e nes'ei succ'c'eded in the free and 
ima,j;iuati\'e foims ol coiujiosition that 
seem to be the peculiar i^ill of Aryan 
Indians and Persians, as well as of IMiro- 
jH'ans he is tetteied to the actual; to 
j)ic‘sent lac'ts in bold c'oiiijiarisons and 
unaL;es is his i^rcatest i^dory, and dex- 
tcMity 111 till' m.iuipulation of metu' and 
ihyuie is to him an indispensable reipiire- 
p I he Araiuan mind is dis- 

Art^of^ ^ tiiii^ui'^hed chielly by its mastery 
(hcD.'sert dialc'ctic ; ancl, natiirallv, 
tins teature is alsi'i relleeted in 
Arabian verse. The jioet is a warrior in the 
world ot intellect : with biiinj; metaphor 
and satirical play on words ne talU upon the 
enemy ot hisi lan. He jiroclaims in triumph 
the' i 4 ;lorv ot his tribe, and with minified 
praisi' and scorn s})urs on the soldier to 
heroic deed'^. In this sense, at the time of 
Mahomet. ])oetry w<is almost a common 
i 8()2 


j)oss(‘ssion of the Arabs, and the abilit\ 
to make vc'ises was even more nc'cessary 
to the success of a leader than his sword 
and lance. 1'he development of Idedouin 
poetry playc'd an important part in the* 
unification of the Arabian tribe's, and had 
its bc'f^innin^^s about a hundred years before 
the birth of Mahomet. . 

Before* the birth of the Prophet it sciemed 
impossible that a vast, pa.ssionate, spiritual 
movc'inent, capable of bearing an c'litirr 
pc'opk' along with it, could arise in such a 
race*, yet nothing short of such a move* 
mc'iit could have rendc'red the inhabitant 
ot the Arabian peninsula a danger to 
tlu' neighl louring world. And it was at 
the* very ('(‘litre of tlu' Arabian world 
that precisc'ly siu'h a moveuK'ut arose 
at first ol a religious nature, but late r 
national - which gax'c to the ]>eople 
of Arabia a dominion ()V(‘r W'estern Asi;i 
tliat was to last for centuries. This move- 
ment began in Mecca, and its leader was 
Mahomc't. 

'riic' rise* of Mohammedanism was ('losc'ly 
(onnc'ctc'd with the charact(*r and history 
of two ('itic's, Mecca and Medina, both of 
which arc* situatc'd in the stc'jipe 
lands ol Westc'rn Arabia, tlie 
former not far from the (oasl. 
the latter further inland, and 
c'lo.se to tlu* el(‘vated plateau. The* two 
cities diffc'rc'd from one another in e\'c'r\ 
rc*sj)ect, and sc'C'iiu'd to have bei'ii })re- 
dc'stinc'd to rivalry from their very origin. 
'I'he doc'trinc's of Mahomc't c'ould ha\e 
arisen only in Mec'ca, and it was simiily tlw 
hostility in'twc'cai Meccans and Mc'dinaiis 
that saved them from destruction. 

Mc'cca was the Koine* of Arabia, the 
('('iitral point of the feeble religious lil*’ 
of the old |)agan tribes. In a barren, dc'so- 
late valley, that was but seldom c'xpo.sed 
to the ravage's of sudden rain-floods, wa*- 
situated a very ancient sanctuary. th< 
Kaaba, a sciuare temple built of imlu'wn 
stones, in the wall of which was inse'rted 
the famous “ black stone ” — a meteorite, 
believc'd oi/ce to have been white*, and to 
have de scende'd from Paradise. Acceirding 
to a later Ic^gend, accepted hy Mahomet, 
the temple was known as the oldest house* 
of (axl ; and was supposed to have bee*n 
built lyv Adam and restored by Abraham. 
For a long time the Kaaba, like .so inan\’ 
other Arabian sanctuaries, may have 
been only (occasionally visited by the 
Bedouins who dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood, until finally a small settlement 
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arose*, the existence of which in th.e midst 
of the des(‘rt was rendered j)ossible proh- 
at)Iy through th(i discovery of a spring 
called Zein/em. Tlu? water of this spring, 
whi('h in later times became one of the 


most veivrated objects in the Mohamme- 
dan w()rld, is at the ])resent day drinkable, 
ind(*ed, but strongly imi)regnated with 
'Tk c j mineral salts. IVrhaps the 

e acred originally valued on 

S^rin*” a('('oiint of its in(*dicinal pro- 
***^**‘* perties; it is possible, however, 
that the jm'S('nce of foreign elements may 
also havi^ been due to tlu* bad drainage 
ot th(‘ city that gradually grew up 
about the sj)ring. 

In the inirldh* of the fifth century A.D., 


under the li^adershij) of Kuzai, the Qiirais 
forcibly obtainiul tin* custody of the sanctu- 
ary and s('ttled down about tlu* Kaaba, 


which at that tiiiK* had long been an object 
of pilgrimage. The rcsth'ss, j)redatory 
Ik'douin trii)e soon found a rich m(‘ans of 


liv(‘lihood in sheltering tlu* pilgrims and in 
supj)lying them with food and water, and 
was thus led to exchange its old nomadic 
pursuits for commerce. In a short time 
the favourable location must have greatly 
lurthen*d the prosperity of the c ity. The 
pilgrimages to the Kaaba in which no 
li'wer than j ()0 trilu's placed their clan 
deities und(‘r th(‘ protection of the black 
stoiu* Ind during early times led to the 
custom of looking upon c'ertain of the 
months ol the year, tlu* lirst, seventli, 
eleventh, and twelfth, as sac'ied, during 
whic h i*\a*ry feud must cease, and the 
j>ilgiims be jicrmitted to travel undis- 
turbed to the places o\ worshi[) ; at the 
same time a way was o[)ened up for inland 
trade and intellect ual communication be- 
tween tlu* isolated Arab tribes. Long before 
the city ol Mecca was founded, the |)ilgrims 
had been in the habit of assembling at 
ci'rtain places during the holy months for 
the purpose of holding fairs, where they 
exchanged not only material wares, but 
Founding products of the intellect, 

of 1 he most celebrated market 

Mecca Okaz. Even when the 

rise of .Mt'cca caused a falling 

off in the commercial jnosperity of this city, 
as late as the time of Mahomet, the boldest 
and most elocpient men of the tribes of 
Arabia assembled there in order to recite 
poc'ins. com[)eting with one another in 
smgmg the praise of their clans and cele- 
biatmg the deeds ot tlu'ir countrymen, or 
striving to win the prize offered lor the 
1894 


best love songs. The sheikhs of the tribes, 
under the presidency of a “ king of tlu 
poets,” were the judges in the comj)etitioM. 
which took place during the months ol 
})eacc, and of which the result was awaitiui 
with intense interest throughout enure 
Arabia. 


Thus during the months of the pilgrim- 
ages the attention of the whole peninsula 
was directed towards the sanctuaries, ol 
which there were several in addition to tlu* 
Kaaba. But as soon as the inhabitants 01 
Mecca began to take advantage of their 
opportunities for commerce, 1?heir city Ix*- 
came the centre of Arabian life, the .sing r 
point at which a union of the scattered 
tribes could take place. There are many 
indications leading to the conjecture tint 
in the course of time a monotheistic belief, 
either the Jewish or the Christian, would 
gradually have taken po.ssession of tlu* 
sanctuarii^s and have filled the pilgrimage s 
with an entirely new spirit, had it not been 
for the fact that a strange religion dis- 
placed both ; a religion that, although it 
arose from external sources, became essen- 
tially Arabian in nature, having its devi - 


^ . lopment in Mecca, whi](' 

the" Prophet’. 

Refuge im])ortant land of Arabia win 

suddenly assured dominion 
over a boundless I'lnpire. In contrast to 


Mi‘cca, a settlement of Bedouin nomads 


of the Mahadite race, who are not towns- 
folk at all in the ordinary sense ol 
the word, Medina was inhabited 1 a’ 


various tribes of the hostile grou]) ot 
stationary Arabs, called Yemenites, after 
the most important of their ju'oviiices. 
Medina is situated in an oasis on the inner- 


most terrace of the elevated plateau, 
copiously watered by springs that tlow 
down from the neighbouring mountains. 
At the time of Mahomet's birth the 


people of Medina- were industrious })ea- 
sants, who guided the plough with their 
own hands and irrigated their own date 
groves, but showed little interest in citlu*r 
cattle-raising or commerce. 

There was a further ground of difference. 
Several of the stationary tribes dw'elling 
round Medina had turned to the Hebrew 


religion ; and although the bulk of the 
population of the city remained faithful 
to the old animistic belief and joined in 
the pilgrimages to Mecca, nevertheless the 
inhabitants of Mecca, ever watchful of 
their own interests, looked upon thi 
Medinans with increasing apprehen.sion. 



TYPES OF THE ARABS WHO ARE SETTLED IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
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inn'^miirh as they had fliscovcrcd signs of 
[(‘vvisli propaganda in lh(*ir own rity. 
riu* M(‘din;ms (.(.Ttainly sliowcd thomsolvt's 
to 1 m‘ triR! Arabs ; tlicn* were ronslant 
feuds l)(‘lw(‘en tlu* two elii(‘f Irilx'S of the 
( ily, and thus all iinit(*d ac tion was nai- 
dered impossible. Not until Mahomet 
arose did these* dissensions end. The 
religious - military movc'inenl lliat 
lu'gaii iiftt*r the apjK'aninee of 
Cities Mahomet was at lirsl limited 
tor the most part to a severe 
struggle b(‘tween the two cities, the 
true liedouins ot tiu* descTt appearing 
on the sec'iie only as predatory spec- 
talois, or as auxiliaries ; iK^ver once^ did 
they have* the decision of an important 

i) attle in their liands. Owing to tlunr 
elosi'i* concentration, the* town dwc'llers 

j) ossc-ssecl a vast superic)rity over the 
scat teic'd Ih'douin hordes. Judging from 
the si/e o| the* army that fought undc'r tlu* 
llagol Mahomet at the time* of lus attac k 
on Mecca, the population of M(*dina and 
Its imm(*diatc* neighbourhood could not 
ha\'e e\c'c'edc‘cl lt),oo() souls. ]C\'('n to- 
da\’. in s|)itc* of the; achantage* of jiro- 
I'essioiis ol j)ilgrims and ('onsecpic'nt tralfic', 
the* niimhei' ol inhabitants of the same 
Ic'iiitoiy can scarcc'ly amount to oxcm* 
JO, OCX). Mec'c'a. on the; oth(*r hand, had 
bc-en c‘\cc-])tionally fa\'c)ured Irom the vc'ry 
bcgiuuiug, and a|)pai-ently jiossesscal a 
somew liat deiisei' pc)j)ulat ion. ( )f the* oilier 
towns ol the' Hedja/, 'la\’el, to tlu* soutli- 
<*.isi cil Mc*cc'a. alone* sec'iiis to have* bee'll of 
.in\- importaiie'e*. In lac't, Mahonu't had 
lust looked to 'Taye'l as a j)lace* e'f re'fuge 
instc'ad ol Mc'diua : but his ]>lans fell 
t hiough bc'c ause* ol the* de*te*rmine*cl hostility 
>1 its iiih d)itants. 

the* con je'c't ure'd elate* of .Mahonie't’s 
birth is April jolU, ^70 A.n. His lamily, 
dthough e)ld and distingiushe'd, had be- 
.'Oiiic* imiM)\'e*rishe*el at the time ol the 
broplu't’s birth, and hael tallc*n into the 
bac kground. .Mali iinet’s father, Abdallah, 
The months afte*r Iiis 

to lus lu'irs 


The 

Prophet’s 


Family ^ V mode's! fe)rtune* ; and 

whc'u Amina, the motlu-r of 
the* lutuiv Proplu't, elie'el a fe*\v yexirs after, 
ill'* be)y \vas thrown mamlv iijR'.a the- 
< harit\’ eh le'lative's. euu* eif wh n, liis uncle, 
Abu Falib, although himself |X)or, treated 
him with the* givaU'st kindiu'ss. For a 
long time Maluiinet w.is unable to better 
his condition; he* was c'oinpelU'd to hire 
luinselt out as a shepherd, and even, later, 
i8(j() 


when he first entered the service of Kadija, 
the widow of a rich merchant, he seems to 
have accepted a very humble post. Al- 
though ojiinions are divided as to whctlier 
or not Mahomet made various comnic'r- 
cial journeys to Syria and Southern Arabia 
with his uncle, it is beyond doubt that 
after his twenty-fifth year he several times 
accompanied tlie caravans of Kadija, and 
was thus brought into closer touch with 
the* aclhc*n*nts of more developed religious 
belieis. In the meanwhile the chief 
.source's of ius])iration for his doctrine's 
we*re te) be feiuiiei in Meu^ca itsedf, whc're* 
there was no lack of preisedyte's to Juelaism, 
and whithe*!* ge*rms of Christianity — to lx- 
sure* in a very garbled feirm— had been 
breiugUt by traders and .slaves from 
Soutlie*ni Arabia and Ethieijiia. Mahome*!, 
wlu) was flecideelly unj)ractical by nature*, 
se'ems not to have b('e*n a siu'ce'ss as 
a meirliant, but was siielelenly freed 
from his mate'dal cares by an unexpeede'd 
e've'ut. Kaelija, although eemsiderable* 
elide*!' than he;, chose him feir he*r husband, 
and inarrie'd him in spite eif the eipjieisitiou 
e)f he;r relative's. Until his fortieth \var 
^ the Prophet lived the life* of :i 

p . quiet citizen m Me*exa ; and 

Li^fc^ how little he thought of an 
attack on Arabian [lolyllu'isni 
eluring th ^;e years was shown liy the fac t 
that he named one eif his sems Abel Maiiai 
that is to say, se'i'vant eif the eleity Maiiaf, 
It may be* re'inarke'd here that eif tlu* 
mmu*re)us ediildreii Maheuiu't hael by bi*" 
se've'ial wive*s, all, with the cxce|)tie)n e)f ;i 
elaiighter, elie'd before him and e'oiisi- 
qiu'utly ele) not figure in the history ot 
Islam. 

Finally, Mahomet, wheise inquiring mind 
had e'agerly absorbed ieleas from liotli 
the* He'bre'w aiiel (du'istiaii religiem*^. 
became ceiiu’iiice'el that lie was calk'd 
upem by Allah tei de) away with the poly- 
theistic weu'ship of the Arabians, to 
transfeirm the Kaaba--te) which as a true* 
citizen of Mecca he helel fast with un- 
shakable faith -into a temple eif the One* 
(Kiel, anel tei construct freim the fragments 
eif (liristian and Hebrew doctrine's, with 
which he hael happened to becemie ac - 
quainteel, a imw anel purely monotheistic 
torm eif belief. His activity was, there- 
fore, confineel to the simplification and 
re-establishment eif that which was 
alreaely in existence rather than to 
cre*ative rece instruct iein, feir which as an 
Arab he lacked the necessary intellectual 
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.ilions, Tlir irna^nnalivc 
tion^ lhal a]){)car in the Koran concerning 
ril her the (Icliglits ol l^iraHi^c or the 
terrors ot an* nothing more than 

conlllserl e< hoe^ ol llie f(jlk-tal(*s and 
myth^ of other rac'es which wiTe einj)loyed 
hy the Propfut chietly in order 
to '.npply a hi^toii('al lonnda- 
° lion lor hi^ doctrines, sink as 

is possessed 1)\’ the ( )ld desta- 
iiie 1. d Ilf s( oiling a s^ei l ion ol nn})eli<“ving 
Met I'.iiis, who claimed that manv ol tin* 
sa\ing> ol Mahomet weie clumsy imita- 
lioii^ ol those lahiilons Peisian stoii(‘s 
which in latei tines tormc'd the nn< hais 
ol the “ d lionsand and One N'ights,” 
and had pisi ilun j>enetiated to Arahia. 
was siginlicant enough. In g(‘neral. 


ihe le\‘elalions ol the Proph(‘t ( oil- 
( el ned mat leis ol pi ai I ical lih* and 
( ivil moialilv in tact , I lie simple ethnal 
code ol the Koran is the best and tlu* 


mo.^t ])owertul portion of the l\Ioham- 
medan faith. 

When, in the fortieth year of his life, 
Mahomet experienced the visiem in 
whii'h he alleged that the archangel 
(iahriel revealed to him his mission, a 
portion (M the inhabitants of Mecca had 
alri‘ady received a certain ])re})aration 
for a reform in their belief through their 
intercourse with Jews and Christians. 
However, the pi*rsonality of the new 
prophi't aroused at first but little con- 
lidc'iice. His family, the most important 
factor in the life of an Arab, had a good 
nanu* to Ix^ sure, but. nevertheless was 
impoverislu*d. Mahomet himself, although 
distinguished in aj)j)i‘arance and of beiu'vo- 
leiit naturi*, did not po.ssi'.ss such cha- 
ra(d(‘ristics as wen* likidy to make the 
great <“st im])ression upon Arabs. He was 
a bad poet, and the smalliu'ss of his right 
to boast ot warlike xirtues becami* mori' 


and moH' evident as tniu* 

went on. “ ('ouldn'l (iod 
havi' found a lu'tter pro- 
j)het than you ? ” was the 
cry that greeted him on his 
^ ^ajipearanci* in 

t ion to new adherents. At 

" ■’ ‘ tirst he had no thought 

^’Ahomet s ARRIVAL AT MEDINA whatever of deceiitioii ; but 

of Ai,ii)ia.Vr»yinc!!n/th!fmumphVficiS Went on, tlic inner 

hnu' the Aiabi.m empire began. MoUanimedai.s rr koiib^Tirae firom tha^yea^^ VOice frequently sllOWcd a 
l8c)8 


MAHOMETS arrival AT MEDINA^ 




MEDINA. THE PROPHET’S PLACE OF REFUGE 

Medina, the second city of Arabia, is situated in an oasis on an elevated plateau. When the hostility of the 
orthodox drove Mahomet from Mecca he sought refuge there, and made it his centre until he conquered Mecca. 


ino.st roinarkiiblo doc ilily in rcsjnvt to the 
Pn)j)}u‘l’s personal affairs ami intentions. 

Nevertheless, the Mahomet of later 
Vears was no mere imjiostor. No loiif^er 
a prophet, he was then the ruler of a vast 
and constantly growing em[)ire ; and it 
was the neca'ssity .that arose from his 
])osition which forced him into a half 
involuntary combination of sincerity and 
dissimulation, a characteristic that filially 
bt'ccnnes a second nature to all leaders of 
multitudes. In later years, also, his 
visions were associated with serious 
attacks of an epileptic character, which 
he could scarcely have' simulated. Per- 
«. ... .sonally the Prophet was modest 

Simplicity requirements, setting 

p f aside the .sensuality which coii- 
^ stantly led him to increase the 
number of his wives, and pre])ared 
for him many a mortification. Fortu- 
nately for him the Arabians, like most 
Oriental peoples, are very lenient in 
regard to this point. Simplicity in food 
and drink undoubtedly appealed to him ; 
but in sexual matters his symi)athies 
were by no means with the ascetics. 


It was with no fmislK'd dogmatic sy.sttan 
that Mahoim't first aj)i)(‘ar(‘d. lh)r a 
long tiiiK' his position in i(‘sp(‘('t both to 
('hristianity and Judaism, neither ol 
whi('h h(' thoroughly undiastood, was 
undecidod ; in lact h(‘ (‘veii disj)layi*d 
a passing im'linalion lo ri'cognisc', as a 
matU*r ol j)olicy, the ('hief gods of thi' 
Meccans, at least in the lorm of inter- 
mediary spiritual beings; though li(‘ soon 
hastened to withdraw that ('oiK'ession. 
Th(‘ germ of his teaching was from flit' 
very beginning a pure monotheism bound 
11]) with a simple but imj)ressive doctrine 
of immortality. Ik'yond doubt, the 
minute descrij)tions of heaven and hell 
produced a deeiier im])ression on the 
])agan Arabs, whose com’eptions in r(‘gai (’ 
to the life beyond were extremely meagii* 
than did any other jiortion of his do('trines. 

By thus combining the visionary 
accounts of what was to tak(‘ |)la('(^ in the 
future with his easily understood ethical 
teachings and the^ indispensable |)r(‘scrip- 
tions of ritual, Mahomet siicce(‘d(‘d in 
creating a religion that was throughout 
adapted, by reason of its siini)licity and 

l8(jy 
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rlin,'('tn( ss, not only to awakiiii the interest 
of n people, bill also in a 

(crtain iin‘asiiie to siihjet t them to dis- 
( iplinr. "Jlu* Kf)ran, whif li f^radually 
aro^e as a liini pillar o[ the relij^ious 
rdilKc. ^va^ not written by Malit)inet iiiin- 
selj indet d, It is doubtful wlu'tlua* the 
Rroj^het knew how to write at all : it 
^ . , w.is not until aft('r his death 

First 

Disdiples I'Vihliolis :mr| savnij^s Were 
nnited into a book. Owiii}^ 
to his innate ba>hlnhie'-s, it wa^^ loiii^ 
beloi'e Mahomet (oiild "'iimiiion lip eiioiif^di 
<'oiii'a^n- to appeal' in j)iibhe. Ills first 
dls( iples Wele the llK'niberS of \i]s oWll 
lamil\', '1 he ])rophet’s wife Kadij.i. his 
<lan;<U<' r, hi^ nej)hew Ali, later his slave 
/>ai(b and finally a friend, the honest 
Abll liekr, Were the ('ai Ii(‘st eoiiN'erls, 
to whom as lime passed other adherents, 
sin li as t )thnian. who later beeaine eahph, 
and, abo\’e all, ()mar. tin' Inu' n'jM'esenta- 
tix’eof the .Mohamnietlan jxiliry of a|.^|.,n‘es* 
sion. iome< 1 t heinseU'es. 

N<»1 nut il tin tom th or tilth yt'ar alter 
his first n'N'elat on dnl Mahomet i(‘sol\(’ 
to preach to hi^ fellow -tribesmen : and his 
hist efioits wen atleiidi'd with \ ('ry small 
success. All til' while his family jiro- 
tec ted him aft( the Arabian c ustom, at 
least fiom tile ilf-usap^e with which the 
inno\ator who attacked the worship the 
.r,a>ds. and theic'wilh 1 lu' commercial j)ros- 
pei It \- of Mec( a, was constant 1\’ threate ned. 

I he i^icatef pot 1 ion of his dise iples, many 
of w hoin were memlx'is of t he lower c'lasse's 
or sfaxa-s, and who. throii,i:h their de'fiant 
beha\ioui had aroused the' anijer of lln‘ 
citizens of Mecca, fan-d tar worse ifnin he, 
and m all probabihtN' were- tin’ cause of tin; 
at fust cool, not to say hostile, attitude! 
of the li,ii.;her ranks of socu'ty. I'or a time* 
a niimbe'r of the conxe'ite'd turned to tin* 
Uuisiian Af)\ssinians an incident that 
was perliaps not without its influence- on the* 
laier eloctiines and views of the' Prophe-t. 
Mahonu't himse’ft, althoui^h safe' from 

Mahomet ‘‘ 

Driven from Sltuatlem. Kspe- 

Mecctt caall\' nn|>le'asant We-ie- the je'e-rs 
of se'edtels who de'inande'd 
miracles or be-ne-vole-nt ly offe ; eel to send for 
a ce-lebrated physic-jan te) ciiri him of his 
lunacy, .\1ier llu* de'ath ot Kadipi tind of his 
nncie* Aim Talil), his posinon finally be'emnu* 
unbe'aralde'. lie- was eompe-lK-el to look 
»i unit fora j)lae'e‘ ot i e'fiiijfe' w hc'iv mem wm* 
ne>t unalU'iai^ly hevstile* to his teachin '•s. 


Mahv>met 
Driven from 
Mecen 


After having been driven from Tayef, 
where lie had .sought, assistance, Mahomed’s 
choice tell u])on \hithrib, the jealous rival 
of Me-cca, which he afterward named 
Medina. Pilgrims were in the habit ot 
making annual journeys to thi‘ Kaaba 
from Yathrib, as from almcxst all other 
parts of Arabia. The Proidiet, who pos- 
se.ssed relatives in Medina on his motiu'r’s 
side*, had establi.shed connections with 
.some of tlu'Se! M(!dinan {)ilgrims, and wa>> 
lavourably heard by them, lor they had 
already become partly estranged from the 
wor.shit) of a ]diirality of god^, owing to 
jc'wish intUiemce; moreover, unlike ilie- 
inhabitants of Mecca, they were not pre - 
jndicH'd against his doctrines by ap[)re- 
hensions for their material inti'i'ests. A 
Mohammedan community arose* in Me'dina, 
wdiich soe.m tar exce-eded the setllenu-nt at 
M(*('('a in uiimbeT; and rmally the ITojdiet 
hims(*lf de!termiiied to ('migrate thither 
witli his lollowa'Ts, although at first he, 
W'e‘11 as eve-ry other true .Meccan, w’as an 
obje*cl ot hati'e'd and of suspii'iou to the 
})eo})le' of the- rival town. Thus w’as the 
first gri'at .st(*p taken towmrd the* imitii'a- 
Arabian ^1"“ Ul'llgion W^i-^ 

Unification ''eonoiis ovvr tril.nl snui- 
Begun nie'iit ; and from the very 
moment that Mahadite-s and 
^ einenite-s joined toge'therunder the banner 
of the* Prophet the* pi'i iod of Arabian em- 
])ir(* be‘gan. It is not wdthoul re-ason that 
Mohamnie'dans reckon time- from this ye-ai 
of the H(‘gira, or “tlie Flight," .a.d. ()J2. 

dhe* number of ('migrants capable- of 
bearing arms who gradually arrived from 
Meee a could scare'cly have been over one 
hundred ; but the' aeu'e'.ssion of the' greater 
j>ai't of the' inhabitants of Medina, who 
])lae'eel tlie'mselves inide'r Mahomet’s orde-i'' 
as (Disfir, or “ helpers of the Projihet, ’’ 
turnishe'd him wath an army ut one' stroke-, 
anel re'iide're'd his final triumph certain. 

I he* Prei})he't mt't searrely a single irrecon- 
cilable oppeinent in Medina ; l^iit, on the- 
ollu'r hand, he had the' gre'atest eliftknlt\’ 
in establishing even a moderate amount e)t 
unity in the- loose'ly banded community 
that prae'tieally acknow’ledged no chie-1 : 
and he' was at first eiblige'el to be content 
with recoiu'iling so far as wais po.ssible tlu’ 
two principal tribes into which the jKipula- 
tion was divided. This he accomplished by 
means e)f his great inthience, and through 
the ere-ction of a me^sque, the first centre- 
of the Mohammedan faith. However, 
all his attempts to convert the Jewish 
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inhabitants of the region, in whom he had 
placed great hopes, failed ; ox en the con- 
fession first granted to the Jews, per- 
mitting men in jn'ayer to turn toward 
leriisalem instead of toward Mecca, re- 
mained without effect, until finally the 
favour of the Prophet turned to hatred, 
and he resolved on the destruction of the 

I e wish tribes. 

Mahomet was soon en finely absorbed by 
the (piarr(‘l with Mecca. He saw the abso- 
lute necessity of subduing the inhabi- 
tants of the spiritual ('entn' of Arabia if 
he evor exj)ected 
t ( ) ga i n any grea t 
iuthi(‘nceov(‘r the 
widely s('att(M'('d 
tribes which for- 
got their disjniti's 
only during the 
months of pil- 
grimage to the 
Kaaba. Tlu* fad 
that Mecca, as an 
artificial settle- 
nu'iit , was de])en- 
deiit uj)on its 
traffic and the 
imi)ortation of 
food ])roducts 
ojK'ned to Ma- 
lumud tlu' possi- 
bility of worrying 
and injuring his 

II n b e 1 i e \' i n g 
countrymen by 
watching th(' 
roads and mak- 
ing s u (1 d e n 
descents on cara- 
\’ a n s in t h e 
Usual fashion of 
Arabian ()rivate 
warfare. He had 
but little success 
at first ; but on 
one occasion, ha\’ing miss(;d a ('aravan 
to Mecca, which he had didermiiied to 
attack, his band encountertal an armed 
torce that had Ix'en sent out Irom Mec('a 

for the protection of the 
threateiK'd caravan ; and thus 
th(^ first pitched battle took 
place — at the wells of Jh*dr. 
greatly outnumbered, the 
Moslems won : and Mahomed, who had 
viewed tlu‘ struggle from a distance, sent 
ricli sj)oils and triumidiant news of victory 
to Medina. This was in the year 624. 


Bedouin 

Jews 





MAHOMET, THE PROPHET OF ALLAH 
Mahomet was born in ,57o a.d., and it was not until ho was ff>rty that he 
started the destruction of Arabian polytheism whic' uthd in the 
unification of the Arabian race and their subjuKatioii o Near East. 


Mahomet's 

First 

Battle 

Although 


The wealth and distinction obtained by 
Mahomet through the victory at Ihalr 
enabled him to establish still more firmly 
his ]H)sition in Medina, and above all to 
come to a settlement with tln^ irrecon- 
cilablt' I ('wish Ht'douin tribes 
of the neighbourhood. First ol 

„ . all tlu' Henu Kainukah, who 

Expelled 

men into tlu' (ii'ld, and possessed a strong 
fortn'.ss not far distant from Medina, lelt 
the weight of tlu' Pro{ diet’s wrath. Ihey 
called in vain for assistance Irom one of 
the ('hi('f ('Ians 
of Mt'diua, with 
whom tlu'y had 
l)eeu oiu'e allit'd. 

( )uly a sale con- 
duct to Syria 
was grantt'd to 
I h e m ; I h (' i r 
])()ssi'ssions h'll 
to th(' Mosli'ins, 
Inth(' autumn 
of () 2 ] the b(*- 
li('V('rs finally 
su('('(‘e(led in cap- 
luriiig a M('ccan 
caravan on the 
road I o Ikabylou. 
P)Ut in t hi' spring 
of the m'xl year 
1 he grav(‘ tidings 
naclu'd .Vh'dina. 
that an army 
o I y u r a i s , 
s t r(‘ 11 g 1 Ih'ikmI 
by th(' addition 
0 f s c V (‘ r a 1 
Fx'douin tribes, 
and numlx'riug 
s o m e. .1 . 0 ‘‘o 
w'ai rioi s, was ad- 
vancing against 
the (ity under 
the command ol 
Abu Sulivaii, a sheikh of .Mecca, ta( it!v 
(liosen to l(e l(‘ad(‘r, who was now 

determined to wash away the iguommv 
ol the delVat at l>edr in IIk' blood 

ol th(i Moslems. Mahomet would gladly 
liave awaited tin* attack within th(‘ walls 
of Medina, but tlu' im])atieii('e of his 
com])anions, who saw that their fuTls 
were Ix'ing laid wastes soon lUMcssitated 
his setting out against tlu* .Meccans at tlu* 
liead of about i.ooo fighting men. 

The Proj)h('t met the enemy iu‘ai' Mount 
Ohod, and was imnuM-liately desert(*d by 

igoi 
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>/)() of his followers, who fled at the very 
si^dil of the enemy. 1'he battle ended in 
the rout of tin; Mod(‘rns, and the Frojdiet, 
who won* a (a)at of doubles chain mail and 
an iron helmet, and this time had himself 
taken j)art in the stnig/.de, escaped being 
made pi i^onei' by a meiv* ehance. I he 
baltle resiilted in I lie loss of some seventy 
()l I lie faithinl, and of about 
I went y (»l the (hirais, and in 
p * K I insigniih'ance was 

^ a sev(“i'«‘ blow to the rejintation 
ol the Pi()j)het. I h(' Meccans, (leliglited 
wilh their tiinmph, straightway marched 
bat k to t lieii nat i ve city. 

Mahomet then songlit to awaken Irt'sh 
( onragt' m his iollowers by an at t at k on the 
Jewish liibe Natlir, ami snct'et'fled in ct)tn 
p(*lling t hem tt) tanigralt* It) Syi'ia. 'Urns the 
Propht'l was nt)W in a ]>t)sitit)ii to n'ward 
his laithldl tlistiples with ])t)S"^(■s'-lo^s of 
land : anti all liatl timt* to setth* tlumi- 
^el\’^‘s in tht'ir new ht)mes, an expedition 
that hatl betai planned against Mtrca fall- 
ing tlirtingh t)wing to th<‘ minsnal dryntss 
ol the nt'xl lew years. 

'This delay gave the inthdal igsd>l(‘ Abu 
^nli\’an an oppt)rt unity to Itiiin a l(‘ague 
.gainst Medina, whit li was joint'd (‘ven 
o\' tiibes t)i ('eiitral Ar.d)ian Px'donins, 
wht) hatl been rt)nseti to at iit)n by tlu‘ 
Jews, and weie aKt) well awart' how 
gi'eatly their liberty was ( lirt'aleiu'd by 
I he ei owl h t)| Mt)slein pow'ei. I'he rt hgit sus 
inlliience t)l Met'ca was in this instance of 
(lie git'aleM assistance to the (hirais. The 
Oinaitlliah, the last Jewish liibe that hatl 
been permilti'tl tt) remain in Metliiia, were 
also cont'eined ill tlu' alliance. 

This time Mt)haninied’s jilan t)l rtMiiaui- 
ing t)n till' tie l(Misi\a' met with nt) t)ppt>siiion : 
a deep ditch was diig lt)r the protection 
t>l I he single N'lihierable side of Medina, on 
tlu' ath'ict' ol a Persian Ireetlman, and 
behiml it tlu' Prophet and the ;,ooo 
ariiK'tl men then at his tiisposal took their 
position. This j)rimiti\a' lorlilit'ation, tlu‘ 
«. hist tlelt'iisive work evi'r seen 

* in (\'ntral Aiabia, was com- 

Medina pk'tt'ly snccesstul in j)reventing 

the ho:stile army, three times as 
l.irgt' as that ol the ilelenders, from under- 
taking anv st'iitnis operatimis: and the 
approai'h t)f winter hnalh endered it 
nt'ct'ssary lor .\bu Siiliv:in to willidraw his 
lortt's. 1 he Ouiais hatl lU) sooner dis- 
appeared than Mahomet marched forth 
ami tell upon the Jewish Ouraidhah ; the 
men to the number ot 7(H)'were beheaded. 


anfl the women and children were sold to 
the Bedouins. 

All the while Mahomet was, and re- 
mained at heart, a Meccan. While he was 
resolved to win the victory for mono- 
theism, he saw that it would be better foi- 
his cause not to destroy the beginnings of 
a common Arabian cult,, such as (‘xisttnl 
in the sanctuary at Mecca, but rath(*r to 
adaj)t the latter to the requireinimts of his 
own faith. His attachment to Mecca suth- 
(ieiitly ex})lains the fact that he had 
always retained in view the object, first, 
of becoming master of the .Sacred city 
without any unnecessary bloodshed, and 
secondly of obtaining the right to take part 
in the gc'Ui'ral ])ilgrimage of Arab tribes to 
th(‘ Kanba at the lu'ad of his Moslcmi 
foliow'i'rs. Early in the year 628, during 
OIK' ol the sacred months, the Pro])h('l 
appeari‘d with a small force before his 
hostile birthpl.ace ; but it was in vain 
that he (U'lnandcd entrance to the sam - 
tuary. Neverlholess the expedition w^as a 
dec ided suc'cess. The Meccans, weary of 
the constant injury suffered by their trade' 
ccjiicluded a leu years* truce with tlu* 
Pro])hot, and on his promising 
Conquest withdraw^ this time, g^'aiitc'd 


, .. him i>ermissi()u 
of Mecca . ^ ‘ i . 

Kaaba with his 


to visit tiu' 
followers the 
nc'xt yc'ar. Thus w^as the first step takt'ii 
toward the ])eacefiil (‘oiupic'st of Mec'ca ; 
the Ourais yieldi'd the very ])oint lh(‘\ 
had bee'll most anxious to de'fc'iid. 

During the* tnu'e Mahomed was not 
idle ill (‘Xle-nding his ])Owvr. d'he eiasis ol 
Klie‘ybe*r, about sixty miles north ol 
Me-diiia, into which a ]X)rtioii of the ex- 
])elled Jews had retired, w^as comiuereMl. 
I'lie laud was divided among his follow’ers. 
who now’ united with the Islamites who 
had ])r(‘vi()usly emigrated to Abyssinia. 
The number of Ixiieveis constantly in- 
crexised ; the ProjdiePs growing sense of 
ini})orlaiice found exjiression in hissending 
letters to the so\’ereigns of neighboin iiig 
regions, in wiiich he demanded that the\' 
should submit to his rule and embrace hi"' 
doctrines. I'liese me\ssages w’ere not, as 
a rule, received in a way likely to arouse 
any sanguine hopes of success. 

^lore important was the pilgrimage to 
Mecca that took jdace in 629. The Qnrai.s 
retired from the city for several days in 
order that there might bo no cause for 
trouble with the Moslems while the latter 
were fulfilling their mission. It became 
more and more ap])aront that there w’as nc 




MOUNT ARAFAT, WHERE MAHOMET PREACHED HIS LAST SERMON 

In Majiomet took his last pilgrimage to Mecca, and the ceremonies then employed became a model for all time. Aftei - 
wards he delivered an address from Mount Arafat sumniarisiuK and establishing in their final form the moral laws of Islam. 


OIK* in Arabia (•a])al)l(' of witlrsiauding lor Rtnison and lo\’i.' for his hoim* h'd tli<- 

any len^dh of tinu* llii* stradily iiK'i’t'asing Pro})h(‘l to iinposi' mild ('ondilions oi 

powt'r (d‘ the Mohaimnodans. One afl(‘r |)(“ac(‘ nj)on his himiblod lo(*s. tfc* an.Lnil\ 

anotlua* tlu! l'>t‘donin tribi's snrroiuKTt'd, took away tlu' baiiiKM’ ol a M(‘din;in sIkmIsIi. 

and soon th(^ Pro|)h('t turned liis eyes to- who had amioiiiK'ed in Irinmph llmt 11 k‘ 

ward Syria, wh(*re tlie Aiabs, havin^^ day of reekonint; had eoiiK', and that no 

rtreived a smalterint; ol lii^her enltnn^ oiu* would be s|)ar(‘d, and la* 

owing to the proxihhty of tlu* By/ainine eoinmandi'd that j)ardon should 

einpirt*. had }u*n* and there united into cd granted to all Onrais, with 

small states. An army ^t'lU out against the e\(a‘j)tion ol a lew opj)o- 

one of th(* minor Arabian rnler^ ol the neiits lor whom Ik* ('lu'rislnsl espciial 

region to tlu* south of the Dead Sea was liatred. Ih'* Kaal)a now stood open lo 

severely dt'feated at MnUi. 'I'lie tinu* lor tie* (orHpieror, who knocked the idoK 

('on(pi(*sts b(‘Vond th(! borders ol Arabia' lo pieces with his stall and ])ermilled 
had not yet comt*. the blac k stoiu* aloiu* to lemain in its 

On the other hand, Meec'a lell into tin* j)la<'e as a symbol ol IIk* One (lod. I he 

hands of the IVojifiet without a struggle*. Meccans came* forward in ciowcis Ic) 

A trifling disjinte furnished him with a n*})c‘at thc'ir c'onfc*ssions ol bc-licd, and 

pretext lc.)r suddenly jMitting an thus to take* thc*ir jilaca-s among Ihc* ranks 

(‘nd to the* triicT with the of the Prophe-t’s adhcTents. It was now 

Onrais he immediatelv sum- rec'ognised by all that M.ahonic't had no 

Mahomet udheivnts in full intc'ution of destroying the* holy city, but 

force, and ajipeared before the* astonishc*d was striving rathc'r to (‘xalt it. 

city in January, bg/). Resistance* was not 1 he* woik of .Mahornc't as a jirojdiet 
to be thought of'; soon ih* most distin- was crowne'd by the ac t of taking jiosses- 

guished Me'ccans stood before the* vie'tor sioii e)l and purifying the Kaaba. 1 he 

1 mploring grace and repeating the custom- permanence e)f .his doctrine's was nenv 

ary Mohammedan confession eif faith. assured, at least in Arabia, inasmuch as 

iho.; 
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Conversion 
by Poetic 
Contest 


satirical rhymes of the poets of his enemies. 
How greatly embittered he was by these 
attacks was shown unmistakably at tht^ 
capture of Mecca, when he went to the 
length of sentencing to death a woman 
named Sara, who had delighted the Qurais 
with her derisive verses on the" new 
prophet. It actually happened that th(‘ 
c( jii version of a certain tribe came about 
through a j)betical competition — Mahomet, 
who ])ossesse(l neither voice for song noi 
the gift of making verses, choosing thi‘ 
b(‘st poet among his adherents to In* 
his rei)r(\sentative. This extraordinary 
ev'ent took place in the year 630. Thr 
(‘iivoys of the Beni d'amina assembled 
before the house of the rro])hct and 
sent in a formal chalk'iige ; the singers 
ot Mahomet ca])}HMl the climax of tlieii 
opponents’ blustering with a still greah'r 
(lis[)lay of bombast, and fairl\- 
shouted them flown. Tin' chal- 
lengers thereii])on owned, with 
gif^at mortiheation, that the 
Moslem {)ul)lie s])('ak(‘rs and poets wen- 
better than Ihf'irs, and that tlu'ir voices, 
too, Wf‘r(‘ muf'h louder ; and forthwith 
made tlieir Cf)nfession of faith, (iradually 
all th(‘ j)oels ol Arabia united their va)ic(‘s 
in praise of Mahomet, and it was only 
from the tents of distant Ik^douin trib(>s 
that now and tlu'n a jKaisoned dart ol 
song was launchf'fl 
against him. 

The increasing 
feebleness of the 
Prophet, who had 
again taken up 
his residence in 
Mf'dina, allowed 
him to particij)ate 
only in one me re 
warlike expedition 
against Southern 
Syria, the region 
by which tin- 
Arabian Peninsula 
IS connected with 
the rest of Western 
Asia. The cam- 
paign began in the 

jPorsian MS. representing the Prophet’s ascent to year 6a0, and WaS 
he.Tvcn, his f.ice being covered with a veil to hide his glory. Attended witll 110 

decided success, apart from the subjec- 
tion of a few frontier tribes. The pil- 
grimage to Mecca in 631, although not 
led by Mahomet, but by Abu Bekr. never- 
theless signified a further step in the con- 
version of Arabia to Islam. The Prophet 


he had sucf-eeded in transforming the 
centre of th(^ old religifiiis life into a 
sanf'tiiary f)f the ik'W bi.-lief. It was also 
evident that sooner or later all the* tribes 
ot hi^ race would lx; (ompf-lled to n;- 
cognise his leaching, and that even his 
death could not ch(-('k the progress of 
Islam. ImiTK-dialf-ly aft(*r tlu* fall of 

Mecca, the Proplud, assistfxl 
Permanence I set 

about reducing the iieighbour- 

mg I'egions to subjection. 
During a light with the Ik-flouin tribe 
of I^avavin'^, ih'- rc-sult of which hung 
in I lit* balance for manv houis, thi' 
Oiiiais acl(-d in a d(-('id(-dly suspicious 
mamiei ; iiidt-i-d, a true conx’eision could 
not yet be Itxiked loi fi'om th<- gia-ati*!' 
jiortioii of the Meccans; but Mahonu-t 
once moi’e |»ut hl^ old tribesun-n to shame* 
by his niagii inimil allotting to them a 
larger ^hale ol the* ])hmder than w'as 
recei\i-<l b\' Ills own Medmaii htllowa-rs. 

dll'- inhabitants ol lavel, who had 
mole than once* insultc-d tht- Prophet 
during his eaili(-r years, again bravely 
withstood the Moslems, and n-tused all 
|M'oj)osals tor ('ajiitulat ion. Not until 
man\' months had jiassed waae th(*y lorced 
to ('ome to tc-rms, ow'ing to the comjdeti* 
isolation ol their cit\' altc-r the coiua-rsion 
of the tiilx's that dw(‘lt 111 their iK-igh- 
boiirliood d h e i r 
ambassadors 

naturallv sought 
to obtain t h e 
most lavourabh* 
conditions trom 
Mahomet, and ex- 
pressed, 11101 1'ON'cr. 
the r(*niarkable di*- 
sin* that they might 
be pc-riiutted to 
WM 1 r s h i |) t h e i 1 
lav’ourite goddi ’ss 
Allat, for aiiothei 
year. 1 he Pro|>lu't 
W'ould ha\ t' agrei'd 
to tlu'se I'onditious 
had it iKg been 
for the* inllueiice ot 
Omar, the most 
i'liergetic and tiery 
ot his adherents. Idle d''V('lilr 
ordered to urivnder unconditionally, and 
Allat was destroyed amid the woeful 
how’ls and laiiuntation if the women 
iind thiUheii. During his long career, 
Mahomet had to contein. against the 
1904 
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. ommandecl it to be 
iniiounced in the 
Kaaba that from this 
tune forth unbelievers 
would no longer be per- 
tiiitted to take j)art in 
the pilgrimages, and 
that all men who de- 
sired to approach the 
sanctuary must first 
make a confession of 
t a i t h . Thi s showed how 
( ( i tain Mahomet was 
of the final success of 
his cause. In fact; at 
that time the whole of 
Arabia, with the ex- 
ec])! ion of some of the 
most distant regions, 
lormally acknowledgi'd 
lh(^ supremacy of flu'. 
Pro])het. The minor 
princes of Arabia Felix 
and the lA'rsian gover- 
nors, who, aft(T the 
(‘X pulsion of the Abys- 
sinians by a Persian 
army, ruled a portion 
of Yem(*n, also gave 
notice of their sub- 
inissibn, and so did 
numerous chi('ftainxS of 
(he Syrian frontier. 

Mahomet’s last ]ul- 
grimage to Mecca, the 
ceremonies of which 
became a modc'l tor all 
time, took ])lace in the 
year () ] 2 . The Proj)h(’t 
solemnly walked round 



After pr.iying at Mecca it was not iiniisnal for pilgrims to destroy their si^ht l)y 
gazing at white-hot bricks, so that they might never look on earthly objects aK?iin, 


the Kaaba at tlu* head of countless Three months after his return from 


kelievers, ])erformc‘(l the rit('s with scrupu- 
lous care, and delix ered an address to tlu* 
assembled multitude from Mount Arafat, 
m which he summarised and (\stablished in 
their final form the iporal laws of Islam. 
I'he words with whic h lu‘. rt‘Cominended to 


Mt‘cca, Mahomet fell ill with a fc'ver. Tin- 
dam]), malarial climate of Medina., whic h 
‘had cansc'd thc‘ death of many a Mc‘ccan 
fugitive, also jiroved injurious to the 
h(*alth of the lh'0])het, alr(.*ady enfeebled by 
the cmristant exca tioiis and ccxcite.mcmt of 


his followers his cousin and favourite, 
Ali, against whom various complaints had 
arisen, playc'd an im])ortant part in the 
later history of Islam ; “ He who loves 
me will choose Ali for a friend (mania). 
May God be wath them who protect him, 
and desert those who are his enemies.” 
Since the word “ mania ” may signify 
either friend or ruler, the claims of the 
sectarian Shiites, who recognised Ali as the 
lawful successor of the iVojdiet. rested 
above all on this statement. 


the*, last twc*nty-iour yc‘ars ot his lilc 
Thc^ sick man was able to withstand tl.ci 
disc^ase but a short (iinci : on July Sth. 
632, the twcilfth day of the third month 
in the year il of the; Hegira, Mahomet 
who had beenjookccl upon by liis followers 
as immortal, and who himself had not 
opposed this belief, died in the a])artm(;iil 
of his favourite wife, Ayesha. 

The laithful were filled with confusion 
and a great ujiroar immediately aro-e ; 
but the w’ork of the Pro])het had been 
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arromj)lislK*fl, and wa> no lonj^er t 
ficstrov'ocl. Tl)(-* Arabian nation am 


to bo 

mv'oci. 1110 Araoian ihliiom an^so in 
tlir plarc o( tli(* visionary, and oonntri(;s 
in whioli no iniin had over ln'ard ol Ma- 
honiot during liis litcliiiK* sof^n lu'caino 
'>ul)jo('t to tlio (loininion ol his licirs. 

11m* im'W religion <leiived its tinnest 
support lr(nn tlx* savings ol the Prophet, 
\vhi< li had been \\'iiM« u down 
by hi> ino^t tiinted followers, 
at Ills! (ii('ulated in(*iely in 
li agiiieiil ai'V 1 1 .iiis( 1 ipts. but 
latei ( olh'cted and aiiang<‘d b\' s( ribt's at 
the eomiiiaiid ol Abu H(“kr. the liist 
( alij)li. 'riie I 1. 1 ( liaplei's, or “ •-ura>.” ol 
the Koi.m when ( hrouologK.illy airangefl 
fall into two urouj)s, the Mecean and the 
Mediuau. t )wiiig to the la< 1 that m many 

( Ihe^e ( liajtlei's Wei e ( lonely e<»nneel(‘d 

with till* hh* .iimI advi'iil tiriN ol the 
Ploph('l who lre( jllellt 1\' elide.! vouied 1<, 
obvi.ile dillifiilt le-' iiiiioii.o lii^ .id!<:ents 
b\’ means ol well-lniied i t'v el.i ’ ion 
an<l .ilso bv ie.i>oii ol iheii niiineious « oii- 
liadielioils ;md lepetilioiis. t he\' loi 111 a 
i(‘iuaikable (oiuiiM'Ut.'iN on Mahomi't’s 
elM‘(|uei ed e ii eei and Imal 1 riiimph. 

rile st\|( .ind ^ubslanee ol these I'eV!*- 
latioii-^ imdeiweiit 1 stiikiiig (haii.oe as 
lime pas^ed the eai liei . compo-.i'd in 
shoi I ihvmeil hues in lla* vagiu*. obsiuie 
laiiL:uai;e o| the* Piopln'l, ( Hcasionall \ 
<llspl;io tl lie p(»elic poWt'l . and 1)0.1 r witlM'ss 
le llic j^eminie iiispiialioii ol llu-ir author ; 
the l.itei Mil. is .IK* more )>i()li\ and tedious. 

.md Were obviously inti’iided to })iodue<‘ 
a shiewdlv (ali iilated (‘lU’ct. TIm* re.ison 
loi this Is \eiv |)laiu. During his lih* in 
Mecca, .Mahomet att.'uked the polv- 
iheistit bi'liel ol the Ar.ibs with deal and 
powi'il il arguuK'iits in l.ivour ol the unity 
ol tlu Divine In'ing snch arguments 
as 'i'telv pri'sented themselves to 

hi' 


.iiid ill-trained, but ard(‘nl and 
ingenious mind. In Mi'diua, tic* Pi()j)lu't’s 
tiiiH* w.n laigely t.ikmi u}) with p.oU*mi('al 
ill ler.iiii't's delivered against the |t‘Ws and 
C hristiaiis ; nK'ii'over, it was 
net'essary lor him io t'xer- 
('ise all his jxiwers ol intelleet 
in oilier to gov'ein and control 
unrulv, warlike community by which 
It was entirely 
Uk timu'd neces- 
sity ot govi'ining his lollowers that 
M.ihoiuc't’s most Listing work - his mm'al 
and legislativi' doctrines, which, together 
with the ritu.d, the jkavers, ablutions, and 
l.istings Im in the skeleton or homework 
loot) 


Doctrines 
of 

Mahomet 

the unrulv 

he vv.is surroundei 
owing to the already 


ol the Mohammedan religion — arose. Tin 
simj)le, in no wise profound, but never 
theiess admirable moral code of Islam i^ 
tlu‘ most valuable gilt which th(‘ follower- 
of Mahom(d brought with them to less 
civilisi'd peoples. In the main tlu'se 
doi't lines rest upon a foundation of old 
Arabii' enstom, rehned^ however, through 
\]\r. inlliKMice of Jewish-Cdiristian jire- 
I'l'pts. Many a fundamental prineijilc 
was a result of the personal inclinations 
ol the Prophet ; for exam])lc, tlie un- 
lavourablc })osition that he a.ssigned to 
woman was not in realityx in harnioiiy 
with the true Arabian spirit, but origi- 
nated in Mahomet’s own sensu.al, jealous 
natun*. His attitiuh^ in rc'gard to the 
de(‘ply-r()ol(*d I)(‘(lonin custom of inlanti- 
eide. which he imnu'diately prohibited, 
v’. a more deserving of praise*. Mori'ovei , 
oil grounds of mi'n* natiomd ecoiiomv 
111' was wise in bis aetion. The ])osition 
ol tlu* Prophet at M(*(!ina gava* rise* to .i 
new religious impulse*. Mahomet soon 
touuel it lU'e'e'ssary to harmeuiise* hi- 
d'teti iiu'sol imiuortality with the inj lined ion 
to wage* a re'ligious war, as well as with the 
eloidiine of fatalism, whieli, 
o . mule*r eliffe'rent edreumstanecs. 
RchR.ous seaireely have* made 

se) preiiuiiu'nt in his te*arhiiig-. 
Although the* glowing elescri])tions of tlic 
de'lights e)l Paradise* promise'd to tlic 
ch.imj)ie)ns ol the faith elid ne)t jire'V'cni 
Islamite* armie's from taking flight ujMiii 
eii easieui, the*y pre)V'e‘el to be*, an exea'lle'iii 
me*ans leir awakening fanatiedsin in simple 
minds. Aiul this was all the* more* im 
])ortant, ior, owing to tlieir small nmnbci^, 
the* Arabs vve*re soon eildiged te) draw iij)oii 
all me‘n e'ajiable eif bearing arms vvdio dwilt 
in the e'one|uereel re'gieins. 

dims the* Koran gradually became* tin 
line lens e)l Moslem pov\x*r, and the ce‘iitu 
e)f tlu*. spiritual life of ah nations tli.u 
subje'cted themselves to its law. Itse'llcet' 
were iieit inimeeliatdy sliown. The* more 
Islamite* scheilars de‘\a_ded themsedve's to 
the stuely ol the sacred bekik tlu* greater 
he'eaiiie tlie differences of oiiiniem in 
regard to denibtftil passages and obvie.kis 
e'ontradiclions ; and a sejxiration eif tlu* 
believ'ers into numerous sects was aii in- 
evitable conseepicnce. Indeed, tlu're* we*re 
other ce)nsiele*ratie)ns be‘sieles these* which in 
very early times ceintribnte'el te) the* divisieui 
of the Mohammedans abe)ve* all the 
question, vvlu) was te) be the legitimate 
successor ot fae Prophet, 
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|\/[AHOMET’S one surviving child wir 
his daughter E'atima, the wife of Ali. 
who as cousin and perha{)s earliest disciple 
had always enjoyed the esj)ecial affec- 
lion of the Prophet ; and it was to Ali 
that a more or less obscure (U'claration of 
MalcJUiet in regard to his successor 
•>ei‘ined to aj)})ly. Had this claimant 
trinmi)luMb a hereditary monarchy would 
have been established. Wiv C()V(‘t(‘d posi- 
iion, however, was obtained by another; 
with the result that lh«‘ Mohammedan 
Liovernment became an (‘h'dive sove- 
.('ignty, which was mor(‘ in harmony with 
ihe democratic spirit of the Arabian 

people, 'I'he affairs of th(‘ time were 
lavourable to Ali, but unfortunately lie 
was not the man to tak(‘ advantage on 
ilu'in. During the ('ourse of his life Ah 
had ('onstantly shown that, for all his 
('onrag(' in battle, he ])ossess(‘d a weak 
character and inferior intelligeiKae H(‘ 

w.as invariably })u( aside* by 

ollu'rs, even when he b(‘liev(‘(l 
„ . hims(‘lf to have bee'ii the deder- 

^ mining faedor. ddus time* also 

he iiegleeded to make tlu* Ih'sI of his 
o])p{.)rt unites, wasting his time in us(‘less 
occupations, and entirely losing sight ol 
his |)oliti('al goal— the atlainme'nt of whiedi 
he believed to be absolutely ci'rtain. 

Since the* choice of a ('ali])h was inti- 
natt'ly conmuded with the general ('ondi- 
lion of a Hairs that had arisen in Arabia 
oil the (h'ath of till* Projdud, a c'ertain 
insight into thest* c(»nditions is indisjuT.s 
able to a correct understanding of the 
history of the period. Although Mecca 
had once more come* into favour, its 
temple being recognised as a samduary, 
and although the majority of tin* Arabs 
had at least externally adojited the new 
faith, it was nevertheless certain that 
Medina was the centre of Mohammedan 
power, and consecpiently the place when* 
the idl'd ion of a successor should be held, 
d'he class difhai'nces that had caused 
the people of Arabia to be divided into 
''ccts and parties on this occasion had but* 


small intluence on the decision in regard 
to the caliph, for the choice lay in the 
hands of tl;e original and most faithful 
adheri'iUs of the Prophet, d'hese “ De- 
fenders ” nevertheless jiroved themselves 
to be true Arabs, inasmuch as it was 
_ not long before they gave the 

of^thc*^* elements of discord that ('xisted 
p . betweiai the separate groujxs, and 
had been but superlicially effaced 
by Mahomet’s personal inthii'iice, an 
opportunity for rt'asserling themselves 
with renewed power. 

rh(* eyes of the Prophet had scarcidy 
closi'd when thi* party of Mi'ccans who 
had left their nativi' city and the in 
habitants of Medina independi'iith’ 
made uj) their minds eai'h to < hoose a 
siK'cessor, in order thus to obtain political 
ascendency. Ali, on whom both parties 
might havi' agreed, was not pi (‘sent at 
either election. IIk' Meci'ans chose Abii 
Ih'kr, till' old frii'nd of Mahonu't and 
father ol Ayi'sha, his fav'ourite wil(‘, to lx 
their candidate ; whik' lh(‘ Medinanv 
selected for tin* jxisition their inihienlia 
leader /aid. 

'rh(‘ prudeiK'i* and lori'Sight of Abii 
P>ekr, who knew wi'll how to turn Ih 
old enmity that I'xisti'd betwixai the two 
chief tribes of Mtxlina to his own advan- 
tage, obviated thi* risk ol any serious 
I rivalry b(*tw(‘(*n himself and Zaid ; and 
this in the very nick ol tiiiu', lor the 
news of tie* ilhii'ss of the Proplu't aloni' 
had been suffuaent to ( aiist* rebellions to 
break out in various parts of tin* ])enin' 
sula, and as soon as Malionud’s death 
became known, th»‘ whole of Arabia re- 
volted, threatening utterly to 
° ^ destroy th(.' life-work ol the 
• **0*^ w Proi)h('t. The faithful who had 
Ixx'ii installed as commaiidi'rs 
of troops and governors of proviiKes 
tied to Medina from all sides ; and to 
make matters worse, there was no army 
at the disposal of the Moslems ; for, in 
fulfilment of one of Mahomet’s last 
commands, and perhaps to rid himselt 

too; 
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o! tho proscnco of tlui discontented Me- 
dinan tribes, Abu I-Jekr had, immediately 
after his election, d(fS})atch(‘d all the 
available fij^dUin|:< men to the Syrian 
l)()rder. 

The insiirn'clioris in Aral>ia were a 
demonstration ol the profound impres- 
sion wliicli the appearance of Mahomet 
liad made upon his countrymen. 
*** ^ It was no lonj'ia* a land of 
paj^aiis that arose* against the 
rop e s daiif^erous of 

tlie H'bels W(‘re unde'i the* l(‘ad('rship of 
new proj^hels. who soiii^hi to imitate or 
to excel their j)rototype. . hvt*u before 
the death ol the founder ol Islam, tidinf^s 
wen* broiif^^ht te) M‘‘dina tliat in Yemen 
Abhala the lilae k liad assembled a power- 
ful aimy and broiif^lit almost tin* entire^ 
re^uon under his dominion. Soon alter- 
ward Musailima. anothe*!* |)r()phet, raised 
aloit I he banner of insurrection in 
Yemama ; and in N(‘jd tlu* diseontenttal 
tribes collee'ted about a leaeU'f ol their 
own ra<'e, ealled 'ruleiha. In the neij^h- 
bourliood ol Medina siu'h serious dis- 
turbauc(*s had taken |)la('e that an attack 
on the city itsi‘lf was feared ; for here 
also, althou},,di no “ ])roj)h(‘t ” had made 
his appi'arame, tlu* dissatisfaction with 
the new pohti('al conditif)us, and, above 
all. with the taxes that, at Mahomed’s 
command, had been im|K).sed on all 
beheva is, was suiruaent to (x casiou a revolt. 

Abu Ik’kr’s most strikini^ characteristic 
was ail unshakeabh* belief in tlu* future of 


.struggle Khalid routed the army of his 
oi)i)onent, and killed the prisoners and 
wounded with the utmost brutality. 

Khalid then turned to the district of 
Yemama, in the southern part of Nejd, 
where a still greater army of rebels hacl 
collected about the standard of Musailima, 
after having defeated two bodies of Mo- 
hammedan troops. Their resistance was 
stubborn in the extreme, and the position 
of Khalid would indeed hav^e been des- 
perate had he not succeeded in separating 
Musailima from the main body of his 
troops, compelling him to Vetreat to a 
walled estate ; there, after the gate ha<l 
been burst open, he caii.sed the entire garri- 
son to b(‘ murdered in cold blood. Nh*vei 
b(‘fore had so many Arabs fallen in battle, 
'the Moslems also lost such a great numlu i 
of mvn that Abu Bekr is said to have 
immediat(‘ly resolved upon the collection 
of the scattered fragments of the Koran 
before any more of tlie old companions ol 
the Prophet, who had stored up his sayings 
in their memories, had lost their lives. 

While Khalid was engaged in subjugat- 
ing the intc'iior plateau of the peninsula. 

other divisions of the caliph’^ 
^ error succeeded in enforcing 

j . obedience from the districts 
* bordering on the Persian (jiill. 
Bahrein, and Oman, and in once moit 
establishing the supremacy of tin* Mo- 
hammedans in Yemen and Iladrainaiit. 
Neither the wounded nor the (U'fenceU s^ 
W('re spared ; entire trib(\s were anni- 


Islam. lie was a man who had nev(*r once 
lost laith in the ki()})het ; and for this very 
ri'asou during these limes of trouble, when 
even the boldest ol lus adherents desj)aired, 
h(‘ was the* oiii* leadc'r most tilted lor 
th(' situation, h'ortuiie also aided him. 
Tlu* most dangerous ol his en(*mies, the 
prophi't in Yemen, was murdered by his 
tolloweis. who then acknowledged the 
.sovefi'iguty of tlu* caliph ; and a small 
('am|>aigu against the levolti'd tribes of the 
^(‘ighbourhood of Medina met 
the First decided succe.ss. The 

C&liph returned from the Syrian 

trontier; the caliph was in a 
posilion ()ncemore to begin tho subjugation 
oi Arabia. Khalid, a man of vast energv 
but ot doubtlul charact r, to whom 
Mahomet him.self had given the name “the 
sword (lod ’ (Saifallah), was apjx)intcd 
commaud(*r-iu-chiet of tlie Moslem forces, 
and di’icted his fust campaign against 
Tuleiha, the prophet of Nejd. Alter a severe 
1008 


hilated, until finally the whole of Arabia 
fell into a palsy of terror. The victory ol 
Islam w^as complete. But no sooner had 
Abu Bekr the entire peninsula once mor< 
under his control than he again took u\ 
the plan that Mahomet had alreadx 
.sought to follow during the last years o! 
his life — namely, the dissemination of tla 
Mohammedan religion, and the establish- 
ment of Moslem rule over all countries 
bordering on the peninsula of Arabia. 

During the following period of expan- 
sion forces and influences that had aj)})ar- 
ently been hidden or conciliated during 
the lifetime of Mahomet again a.sserled 
themselves. Mahomet had indeed tc'in- 
porarily succeeded in stifling the ancient 
feuds and disagreements between the 
Arabian tribes ; but he had not been abh 
entirely to destroy them. The single clan.*** 
still preserved their prejudices and mutual 
hatred. The great chasm separating agri- 
cnlturists fron^ shepherds and Yemenites 
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from Mahadites, which appeared to have 
been bridged over by the affiliation of the 
fugitives from Mecca with the agricultural 
people of Medina, soon showed itself again 
with effects even more far reaching than 
before. Mahomet himself had with diffi- 
culty suppressed his inborn dislike for 
cultivators of the soil, and while still in 
Medina he once permitted himself to be so 
far overcome by his feelings on seeing a 
j)l()ugh as to utter the words : “ Never 
does such an imj)lement come into a house 
without bringing disgrace.” 

I'o these old prejudices new ones were 
soon added. The ancient tribal nobles 
of the Arabian race were suddenly con- 
fronted with a new aristocracy set above 
them, which laid claim to political supre- 
macy, and had now succeeded in over- 
coming all opposition. This aristocracy 
was composed of the faithful friends of the 
Pro})hct, the “ Defenders ” and the “Emi- 
grants,” the flower of the devout, who wt 
may be sure were not wanting in intellec- 
tual pride and ambition, though by no 
means united among themselves. 

Naturally, the warlike devotees were 
looked U])on with but little favour by the 
Ireedom-loving Bedouins. But the in- 
habitants of Mecca, the Qurais. 
fro"***^ who, as guardians of the Kaaba, 
MeTca immense influences 

over the whole of Arabia, soon 
showed themselves to be the most 
dangerous enemies of the new regime as 
soon as they had begun to recover from the 
i‘ffects of the humiliation that had been 
inflicted upon themM^y Mahomet. Ever 
since they had ceased to oppose Islam they 
had been endeavouring to place themselves 
once more at the head of the religious 
movement. The importance of the sacred 
city and the old influence of the Meccan 
nobles, now under the leadership of the 
Oinayyad family, proved irresistible, how- 
ever much the first Caliph strove to su])- 
I)ress their aspiratmns and to exclude 
them from participation in the government 
of the emj)ire. It was not long before men 
who during Mahomet’s lifetime had over- 
whelmed the Prophet with hatred and 
scorn stood at the head of Mo.slem armies 
and provinces. The nobles of Mecca, who 
were not too scrui)uldus as to the fulfilment 
of the precepts of their religion, and who 
ever held aloft the ideals of old Arabian 
life, were far more sympathetic to the 
common people than were the gloomy 
fanatics of Medina ; and all the while that 


the faithful were stretching forth their 
hands toward w'orld dominion a storm 
was gathering over their heads, and the 
blessings of the Prophet proved to them 
finally a curse. But. at the outset, an 
endless vista of victory and plunder opened 
itself to the comrades of Mahomet. The 
armies of Abu Bekr departed from Arabia — 
finally subdued after unspeak- 
. • . ... able iiorrors had taken place • 
West order to throw th(‘nis(‘lv('s 

U|)on the rich posse.ssions ol 
the Persians and Byzantim's. The ex- 
haustion of the Eastern Romans and 
the Persians did not of itself occasion 
the triumph of the disciples of Mahomet. 
Had it rested, indeed, only with tribes of 
Arabia projwT, small in numbers and 
recently weakened by the losses sustained 
in the conflicts following the death of the 
Prophet, to achieve tlu‘ aggressive' exj)an- 
sion of the'’ new faith, the victory of Islam 
would have been a matter of great doubt. 
But the area occupied by Arabs had long 
ceased to be limited to the peninsula of 
Arabia. 

Although the Bedouin tribes had m veM* 
combined into a uniled ])e()ple, they had 
extended their habitat from Sinai to tlii' 
Tigris; had fought, as j)leased llu'ir fancy, 
for Rome or for Parthia ; had occasionariy 
establi.shed a kingdom such as that of the 
Nabat.'eans or of Palmyra ; and had 
learned the practices of organised warfare. 
It was on this exj)anded Arabia that 
Islam was to rest its ])ower. Tin* 
moment the ('ha npions of Islam suc- 
ceeded in awakening enthusiasm for 
the new religion among their compatriots 
in Syria, Irak (ancient Babylonia), and 
Mesopotamia, they had at their dis])osal 
a numerous and in |)art wc'll-traiiu'd 
and armed body of lighting men, 
whose onset the inhabitants of the towns 
and cultivated districts were totally 
unable to withstand. Mahomet himsell 
had been well aware of all this, as was 
shown by the remarkable ])er- 
si.stency with which he sent 
army after army into the Dead 
Sea region, the central province 
of the Nabatiean kingdom, even planning 
a new ex})edition during +he very last 
days of his life. 

After Abu Bekr had quelled the dis- 
turbances in Arabia, he immediately made 
preparations for continuing Mahomet’s 
policy of conquest. That he resolved to 
direct the first blow, not against Syria, 
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l)Tit against Persia, was natural cnoiigli. 
Mahomet's range of ])olitieal vision had 
in the main l)eeri limited to West(‘rn 
Arabia. Syria was the only foreign 
country with the affairs oi whicli he was 
to some d(‘gree familiar. On the other 
, . hancl, Abu Bekr was at this 


tim(‘ W(ill accjuainted with the 
jxjlitical situation, not only in 
Arabia, l)ut aKo in the sur- 
rounding nations. 'Pherti was no possi- 
bility of his tailing to recognise that the 
unuMially (huise Avabian j)opulation in 
Irak, who had naturally followed the 
('ours(i of (ivents in Arabia with great 
inler(;st, would be far mon^ lavourable 
subjects for th(! ]n'f)|)agan(la than the 
inhabitants of tin* Syrian Iroiitit'r. In 
s|)it(‘ ()l the fact that, by reason of their 
iua('('essii)l(‘ i)ositi()n. tla^ Arabs of Irak 


himself at the head of a hastily assembled 
army. On receiving the command of 
Khalid to accept the Mohammedan faith. 
Hormuz forthwith replied with a challenge 
to a duel ; and when Khalid succeeded in 
overcoming his op})oneiit in sight of both 
armies, the Persians, true to their ancient 
Oriental custom, immediately dispersed 
in all directions. Other armies were 
subsequently sent out under various 
Persian commanders, without either order 
or method, only to meet with a fate similar 
to that of the forces of Hormuz. The 
fortified towns also offered but littK 
o|)position. Hira, in the neighliourhood 
of the Hillah of to-day, and other cities 
werc‘ ('a})tured, and the region w(\st of th< 
Ku])hrates cleared of JVrsiaiis. Khalid had 
not yet ventured to cross that river, when 
in the next year he was recalled a no 





ShAl OF AN EARLY MOHAMMEDAN STATE NEAR ANCIENT BABYLON 
Hira, on the Euphrates, now Hillah, near the site of Babylon, was one of the earliest states formed by the Arab 


had sufferecl nnadi less than other people's 
during the. Persian-Koman wars, they had, 
nevi'itheless, long been thoroughly wt*ary 
ol Persian oppressic/n. Their land, still 
l('rtile, and constantly eiirit'lied through 
('ommerce with India, had bt'cn toi' many 
years a lavourite sourc(‘ of revenue to 
Pt'rsia, and the demands ot tlu' Persian 
rulers had beeome more and more ex- 
orbitant ever siiue the king of Hira had 
bet'll supt'i’si'ded by a Peisian satrap. 
Only a slight im|)etiis was necessary in 
order to lit'stroy c(unj)let('ly the sovereignty 
ol Persia in these regions. 

In March, 1^;^, the Mohammedan 
general Khalid advanced with his army of 
veterans Irom the interior of ralaa against 
Persia. Ihe .\rabians, whose number 
soon increased to iS.ooo, at first encoun- 
tered Hormuz, the military commander 
of Ohollah, in Irak, who had placed 


transferred to the comma iid of tht' Syrian 
army. 

Khalid arrived in Syria at the very tiiin' 
lit' was most lU'eded. As soon as he had 
been able to form a ik'W army out t)f tin* 
st)ldiers w'ho w'ere rt'turning from tlie 
x arious seeiu's of civil wair in Arabia, Abu 
Ik'kr had immediately commanded an 
attack oil the frontiers of Palestine, and 
by sending out several reinforcing divisions 
he increased the number of Syrian trooj)s 

Conquest 1" "1’^''; 

tion evcryw’here encoimtcreil 

Palestine Arabs was unexpectedly 

great ; and the spirit of 
discord that liad arisen betwa'cn tlu' 
commanders, who had already divided 
the conquered districts among themselves, 
and were no longer to be moved to common 
action, proved a complete bar to the 
success of the campaign. Khalid, how^ever, 
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succeeded in putting an end to all discord, 
and also in • defeating a Byzantine army 
greatly superior in numbers after an ex- 
ceptionally severe struggle on the ^'arlnllk, 
not far from the T.ake of Gennesareth. 

The messengers despatched from the 
field of battle with trophies and tidings 
of victory were recei\ ed by a new caliph 
on arriving in Mecca, 
file old friend and 
most faithful di.sciple 
of the Pro})het, to 
whom the dominion 
of Arabia had fallen 
as a result of the 
incapacity and dis- 
sensions of the 
followers of Ali and 
tl\e Mediiian ])arty, 
had lived to fill his 
tlifficult office only for 
the short s])ace of two 
y e a r s ((y ]2 - 6;, 4 ) . 

During this time Abu 
Hckr had ron,aiuc<l ‘ 

what he had always been, a sim})le, 
kindly man of exemplary i)iely, a model 
of what a true Islamite' should l ie, according 
h) the opinion of Maliomet, and a blind 
•('vererof all the sayings an<l (ommands (;! 
the Prophet. His whole ('ourse of action 
during his slioVt ])eri()d of rule was nothing 
more than a cont inuation of what Mahonu t 
had begun, 'riirough liim the spirit of the 
Pro})het still cast its .shadow u})on llu' 




L end to all discord, world of the living. Much more im})orlant 

a Byzantine army than any of Abu Bekr’s personal deeds 

mbers after an ex- was the fact that through his election 

;gle on the ^h\rmuk, the adherents of Ali, who had striven for 

)f Gennesareth. a hereditary monarchy, recc'iw'd a blow 

patched from the from which they never ri'covered. Uiidei 
opines and tidings Abu’s immediate successors lh(' caliphate 
d by a new caliph remained an (‘K'ctiw monarchy, with all 

the merits and detects 
of the system. 

For some years tlu' 
merits prepo?;der- 
atod. Ifi'fore’uis death 
Abu Bekr succeeded 
in bringing about an 
agreement to the 
elhrt that Omar, 
tile most eiK'igetic of 
tlu' ()kl disci pit's oi 
Mahomet, a man 
peculiarly ada])ted 
for tlu' It'adi'rship of a 
coiKjuering pt'opli'. 
should bt' his sue- 

THE MOSQUE OF OMAR AT JERUSALEM 

been, a sim})le, was at first encountiTt'd ; Init as soon 

try i)iely, a model as Omar had laid firm hand on the 

hould 1)0, according govt'riuut nt, risislanct' was out of the 
lomet, and a blind (|uestion. bA'en Ali, who was indta'd (juite 
sand ('ommands (d. conscious of his own int'apat'ity. ai'cepted 
fe ('ourse of action tlu* new sovt'rt'ign with good grace as soon 
of rule was nothing as his own j)arty had ceased to goad him 
n of what Mahonu t io further rt'sistanct*. 
im the spirit of the In truth. Omar now did little nu)r(' than 
.shadow u})on Iht' openly assume tlu' leadt'rship, which he had 



THE MONUMENT OF THE ARABIAN CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 

After tne conquest of Persia the victorious troops of Omar broke the power of the Byzantines in Syria, all the strong- 
holds of Palestine, including Jerusalem, where the mosque named after the caliph was erected, falling before them. 
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nlreody held during the days of Mahomet 
and Abu Hekr. The warlike ])olicy of 
the Pro|)het had been in the main his vvwk, 
atifl a large miml>er ()f the laws and 
“ sayings could be tract^d back to his 
inlluence. Nothing could be more 
characteristic than the words with which 
he addresM^d the asseml)led peo])lc on 
entering into his new duties : “ By 
Allah, the weakest among you shall 


Omar 

the 

Great 


b(! in my sight as the strongest, 
until I have ol)tained for him his 
rights. Ihjt him that is strongest will 1 
treat as tlu*. weakest, until he submits 
unto th(! law.” 

Omar proved that his inaugural address 
had been s|)oken in ('arnest ; for, in spite 
of all the authority h(‘ possessed as sole 
ruler, In* luwer denied the tendcaicy 
towards e(|uality which, receives! by the 
tirst followers of Mahomet as a heritage 
from the Bedouins, liad also bcs'ii one of 
th(‘ prime sts rets of Moskan success. To 
his love of justice Omar added great abili- 
ties in organising the military })ower of 
Arabia. A fifth part of all the si)oils that 
tell to the slian* of the calij)!! was set aside 
as a niK'k'US for a public treasury. It 
was not mere fanaticism that caused 
Omar to oi'der all Christians and Jews 
dwelling in Arabia either to become 
('onverts to Islam or leave the country. 
'I'he ('omma nd sprang rather from a desire 
to transform the peninsula of Arabia into 
an absolutely secure base of operations. 

The m‘\t stej) was to reinforce as largely 
as possible the Arabian troops in Persia, 
win) were now encountering stubborn 
opposition. Recruiting was by no means 
an easy task; the older provinces of 
Arabia neither would nor could ])lace an 
unlimited number of warriors in the held. 
During the tirst year of his reign, for 
thrt'c days Omar had stood in the j)ulpit 
at Medina exhorting men to enroll them- 
seh’cs as volunteers for the Persian war, 
and not until thi' fourth day did his efforts 
Omar ^ slightest success. 

R^ruit« considerations of ortho- 

Hia Armv 
n.sArmy ‘ 

had been subdued by Abu Bekr, and all 
the tormer adherents of false prophets, 
whom Abu Bekr had sternly excluded, 
w'ere now' embodied in the an^y. 

Omar, how'ever, took good care that, in 
s])itt‘ ol tin* acce.ssion of troops Ic.ss firm in 
iaith, his army should not deteriorate in 
religious fervx^ur ; for he added to the 
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ranks of each command a large number of 
pries t.s, whose office was to recite the say- 
ings of the Prophet amid the tumult of 
battle, and thus arouse the enthusiasm 
of the warriors. Omar also allowed the 
army to retain the form of organisation 
which had long existed in conformity with 
the quotas supplied by the various tribes, 
each tribe having its own leader; the 
caliph appointed only the commanders ol 
th(‘ larger divisions. An alteration of this 
earlier form of organisation, proved by 
experience to be thoroughly adapted to the 
Arabian national character, would havr 
been neither di'sirable nor possible. 

P'or a long time the war with the Per- 
sians occupied the whole of Omar’s atten- 
tion. After the withdrawal of Khalid, his 
successor, Motanna, was obliged to act solely 
on the defensive ; for in the meanwhile the 
' disturbances which had been taking jilace 
in the interior of Persia, to the great 
benefit of the invading Arabs, had come 
to an end ; moreover, Rustum, an ab](‘ 
field-marshal of the emjiire, had been 
placed at the head of the Persian forces. 
It is true that after the arrival of Abu 

Obaid with reinforcement.' 
ersian Arabs succeeded in de^ 

ic ory over armies of Persians. 

But when, intoxicated with 
their victory, they crossed the Euphrates 
and offered battle with the river at their 
backs, they were completely defeated, 
Abu Obaid together with a large portion 
of the army losing their lives. However, 
the struggle for the Persian succession in 
('tesiphon prevented the Iranians from 
following up their victory. Motanna main- 
tained his ]:)osition on the Euphrates, anni- 
hilated a Ku'sian army in bjq, and ev(‘n 
undertook minor campaigns in the region 
that lay l)etw'een the two rivers. But 
wdieii Yesdigerd III. ascended the throiu\ 
and with the help of Rustum assembled 
all the forces of his kingdom, the Arabs 
w'ere compelled to retreat to the borders 
of the desert. Mes.senger after messenger 
ap|)eared in Medina imploring aid ; it 
appeared as if all the advantages won by 
the previous victories had now been lost. 

But Omar, in the meanwhile, had exerted 
every effort to collect new troops of 
believers, and to arouse them to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. He had at 
first taken the supreme command himself, 
but finally decided to appoint Zaid, an old 
companion of the Prophet, commander- 
in-chief. This time, in 636, the struggle 
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took place at Kadesia, on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood 
of the Bagdad of to-day. For three days 
the battle continued ; it was a confusion 
of hand-to-hand conflicts, accompanied 
by an incessant advancing and retreating 
of the engaged forces ; even during the 
fourth night Arab and Persian troops were 
still here and there engaged in desultory 
combat. A single incident— the death of 
R us turn, the Persian general — decided the 
(lay in favour of the Moslems, who had 
also been greatly assisted by the wind, that 
drove stinging sand into the faces of the 
Persian soldiers, unused to desert warfare. 
This victory brought the region west of the 
'I'igris into the hands of the Mohammedans, 
who immediately proceeded to build the city 
of Basra, on the Shatt-el-Arab, and thereby 
shut off the Persians from all traffic on the 
River Euphrates and trade with India. 

The next year Yesdigerd III. evacuated 
(T(’siph(m, which was already surrounded 


take refuge in Shuster, and in taking him 
prisoner, after a siege of six months. 

The Persian army arrived too late tc 
derive any beiieflt from the resistance that 
had been offered in Chusistan ; for two 
months it remained encamj)ed in the 
mountain country to the south of Hama- 
End of Nehavend, facing the 

® Arabian forces, until finally a 
« strategic blunder on the part ol 

riruz, the Iranian commander, 
led to an (‘iigagement followed by a total 
defeat. Thus, in the year 641, the dominion 
of the Sassanidje came to an end. Never- 
theless, a struggle of several years’ dura- 
tion had yet to be fought before the single 
provinces were compli'tely subjugated. 
Yesdigerd, “ the Hajfless,” esca|)ed t(« 
Khorassau, where he hoped to form a new 
army out of Turkish mercenaries. But 
fortune had deserted the cause of tlu 
Sassanuhe, and in the year 651 the 
last of the Piu'sian emperors met his 



RUINS OF TARAKHUn!* A^^DESERTED CITY OF SEISTAN 


Tarakhuii, said to have been founded about 1000 and deserted since lOGO was the birthplace of Rustnin, 
the Hercules of Persia, and almost the only Persian general who succeeded in combating the Arabian advance. 


by Arabian cavalr}^, and withdrew to his 
second line of defence, the mountain 
region of Medo-Persia, not, however, 
without suffering scv(Tc losses during his 
retreat. Unfortunately, he had no army 
cajiable of dofeiiding the passes ; and the 
Arabs at once succeeded in taking pos- 
session of the most important of the moun- 
tain roads, as well as of a portion of 
('husistan. At Yesdigerd’s call for aid, once 
more the Iranian forces as.sem- 
T e ^ inal Media, ready to engage 

ranian ^ ancie;it 

rugg e nationality. Chu- 

sistan and Farsistan, the two southern pro- 
vinces that had been cut off from the rest 
of Persia by the advancing Arabian army, 
likewise continued their oppo.sition. Hor- 
muz, the governor of Chu.sistan, threatened 
the new city of Basra; and not until 
many difficulties had been overcome did 
the Arabs succeed in compelling him to 


death at the hands of an a.ssa.ssin. 
In the meanwhile the [lower of th(; 
Byzantines in .Syria and Mc'sojiotamia had 
also been broken. After the flight of the 
Syrian militia, at the battle of Yarmuk, 
resistaiKX! was offered liy the larger towns 
aloni‘, and they, too, were soon forced to 
capitulate'. The fact that immediatc'ly 
after his accession Omar, the Mohaiu- 
medan jiiiritan, recalled the victorious 
Khalid, who was, to be sure, the “ sword 
of Islam,” but at the same time an accom- 
jilished rak(‘, had practically no influence 
oil the course ot th(j Syrian war. Damascus 
cajiitulatcd in the year 635. The with- 
drawal of soiTU? Arabian troo[)s to reinforce 
the army in Persia gave Heracliiis, who 
had hastened to Jerusalem, a short respite, 
(luring which, however, he only became 
convinced that it would be impos.sible to 
check the advancij of the enemy with the 
means at the disposal of his exhausted 
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; tor M iivw Syrian army was not 
to be tliouglit ot. WIkmi, in llu; year (> ;(). 
the eilljjeror tell the eouiitiy. he look with 
him Irom jein^alem tlie mo-^1 sacred ulie 
oi tlie (‘hii')t iaii''., tin; tnu* < ros'. ; a j)lain 
indication of tlie dc*s|)erale ^traits into 
whieh liis land and his creed had lallen. 
Still, some ycs'ils passed betoie the le* 
d^tance ot th(‘ S\rian <ilic‘^ 
was i.dly overcome'. St'Ver.il 


Abandoned 


By Rome 


the 
eiil 

to the nltermost. 
liabitai ts oi the 


ceniK's ot f Inistian 
an d<‘lend(‘cl llK'ms(‘lves 
but (lie Aramaic' in- 
land lookc*d u)»on the 


1 11 / 


with stolid inclltteren{■c^ d'hc- 
it the iioitli, kanesa, llaU*b, and 
Anlioih. well' till' hist to kill; thc*n tol- 
lowed Itic' st I cjiiLtholds oj Palestii I he* 
(«)ncpn-.t cd |(‘rusalcan was uo easy task 
loi lln‘ Mo^lc'Uis ; but the' city tmally 
oju-ned its i^ate> to tlic' caliph, who had 
been by no means loth to airi\'c‘ in time 
loi a I iiimphaiit eiitiw Ihc' stMjiort 
Licsaicsi was mh witli i;rc‘ater 

biaverw but it, too, tiiiailv Ic'll in In 

the' nn'anlimc' Norlhein Mesopotamia had 
been c on(|iiei cal, .iiicl ISlessa ca j»t lirc'cl. 
.\ot until the Aiabiaii tcaces liad penc- 
tialed as tai as the* mountains ot Aimenia 
and the r<iurus did thc'ii vic'torious ad- 
ranc'c c*ome to an end. 

To t hese e\ 1 1 ao: dinai il\' i apid siic'ce'sscs a 
newc'i and still i^ieatc'i con(|nest wa^acldecl. 
I',.L;\'pl’s iecliK* powe'ls ot de’Ic'Ucc* tiacl al- 
iead\' been ('xhibitc'd whi'ii the' country 
was I climdei cd \)\ a Peisian aiiny in 
The natix'c jiopniation, who had iu*\c-r 
been liieiidK' to the' ( iistonis oi the (iieeks, 
and who had also bc'Coine completel\- 
estranged Irom tlu'ir political masters 
owiin; to the tonn.ilion oi immerons 
I hiistian sects, had then bi’cn ot no .is.sis- 
taiicc* whati'N'er to the l>y/antme ^c'lU'rals 
m it'sisiiii^ the enemies ot the c'lnpirc*. 
rile dani’er ot an .\rabian inv.ision had 
loiiLt In'i'ii appieciated, and the h^xptian 
i^o\’c*i ii(»is wc'ie the only inlc'is who had 
ic'plied to Mahonu't’s nic'ssai^es 
with ('\en a semblance' of 
c'onilcsy. Nowhere had sec- 
tarianism, the' (ni''s(‘ of the 
I'.asiern Koman jU'ojiK', sti nc' < snc'h firm 
root and iH'come so inlimatel\' nnitecl with 
national antipathies as iii tlie Nih' v<dley. 
In vain had Hc'racliiis enc»e.ivv)nreel io 
rc'c-oncih' the' “ moiiophysiticar' l''^yptians 
withtlu' “ monoilh'k'tic' ’ (iici'ks throii^li 
the introihu'tioii ot a <‘onciliatc>r\' lormnla 
ot bt‘lu'1 ; the burning national hatred. 

U)i4 


SectArUn 
Curse 
in Egypt 


whic h merely hid itself beneath a cloak ol 
rc'ligioii, rendered all his well-meant eflorts 
abortive. 

'fhe kin^cs of Persia had already inten- 
tionally shown favour to both Mono])hy- 
sites and Ni'storians, and during their 
war> with the Hyzantines had obtained 
great be ‘lie lit from this ])olicy ; Omar 
adojitecl the same course,' and brought the 
c'oiKiuest of l^'gypl to a successful issue, 
even before' tlu' last battle had been fought 
in Persia and Syria. Ami' ibn As, the 
caliph’s field-marshal, invaded the vallt'y 
ol (he* Nile with a force of but a.ooo men. 
Alter several engagc*meiits had been fought 
the' Arabs obt aim'd jiosst'ssion of the right 
bank of the rivi‘r, and the ariival of rein- 
lorc'cmc'iits made' it possible for them Id 
c ross the' strc'am ; still, the C'hristians in 
reality lost but little ground until their 
armv was weakened by the wholesale 
desertion ol the* nati\'e Monojihysilc's. 
1'he rc'sult was a brilliant victory foi' 
Aiur and lor tlu' policy of Arabia. 

All lh(' tro()])s that the (in'ck gener.ds 
were* able tocollec't from the various b^g\’l>- 
tian lc)rtr(‘ss(‘s wi'ie plruaal in tlu' field 
against tlu' Arabs ; but the* 
ra lan soon found them- 

Conquesl (llivoH to lakr shdt.T 

hchiiid tlie walls ol Alexandria, 
tlic' c'cntre ol Hc'lli'nic' inlliu'iK'e. Tlu* dying 
Hc'iaclins hacl done' all that lu' could to 
strc'ugthc'u the last bulwark of Py/aiitine 
power Irom tlu' sc'a, and at first it si'enu'd 
as il the' .Arabian army would bk'ed to 
dc-ath bc'loic' the w.dls of the strongly 
lortilic'd city. In the' meanwhile', how- 
evc'i , a wrc'tc'hc'cl cU nastic (piarrel broke* 
out on the (k'ath of Hc'rac'lius. The 
impel iai c'oiirt oi Py/.antium was filled 
with I'ouinsioii ; and the longed-for ships 
bearing j)ro\’i.sions and rc'iuforcemeiits to 
Alexandria did not arrive' until the siege* 
had lasted fourteen months, and the* 
ck'k'iiders were compk'tc'ly exhausted, 
fhc' wc'althiest ol the inhabitants k'ft the' 
unlortunatc' c'itv by sea: the n'lnainder ol 
the ]H)pulation surrenderc'd to the Arabian 
gt'iieral in Decc'mbt'r, (>41. 

.Vs usual, the concjiiei'c'd w’ere treated 
with comj)arativ’e lenit'iu y : it is true there 
Wv'i'c' sce'iies of disorder, but the allegt'd 
systematic crusade of the Arabs against 
the treasures of science and art has been 
pro\ed to have bc'en purely mythical. 
Alexandria W’as not (diosi'n to be* the 
capital of the country by the Arabs as it 
had been by the Cxreeks ; but a new' city, 
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Fostat, tho Cairo of later times, was built 
on the right bank of the Nile, not far from 
ilie Delta, in llie neiglibourhood of ancient 
Memphis. From tins it became quite 

‘vident that the new rulers of Kgypt in- 
|(mded to rnnke- use of the land in an 
enUrely difk'reiit manner from that of 
either the (irei‘ks or the Romans, who had 
looked u])on the country merely as a 
source of wealth. 

The ( onquest ol the Nile valley was not 
(Miougli for the Arabs, who, as triiechildrcm 
ol tlie des(‘rt, were l)ut little impeded in 
their advance by the sterile regions of 
North Africa. Amr swiftly marched 

upon and eaptuiaal 
the- P(‘ntai)olis, and 
('V('n 'Tripolis w.is 
surrendered by its 

siirpiTed garrison. 

1 )uring these many 
wars Omar had la*- 
maiiied at home in 
Mt'dina. Such an 

energetic man as he 
must ha\'e ehah'd 
greatly under his self- 
imposc'd rc'slraint : 
hut hi‘ could have 
adoj)ted no polic'y 
better suited to the 
state ol allairs ol 
tlK'time. Itsrc'sults 
wc're of the great(^sl 
value to the future 
of Islam, tor during 
the storm and slrc's., 
peiiod ot Mohamnie- 
(laiiism nothing wa;; 
more necessary to 
the siu'cess of tie- 
Arabian ( ause than a. 
seriire and poweiful 
base of o] K-rations. 

Instead of going into 
the held himself, Omar was ('ontent to 
take u])on b.is shoi'ilders the more modest 
task of making i)rt“])aralions for w’ar, col- 
leOiiig rt'inforcemiuits. and rejdeiiishing 
theiiaticmal treasury with money that had 
been caj)tured in little, and with the 
M'ibuteof th(' compiered lands. Further- 
more, he organised the newly acquired 
vlepcndeiicies. especdally Irak, where he 
commanded the city of Kufa to be built on 
the borders of the desert in the u(*ighbour- 
liood ol tlu‘ right bank of the Kujdirates, 
a^ a centre foi the Arabian ])o}nilation. 
while the ahead v semi-Araluan Damasciv. 


was made the caihtal of Syria. Omar did 
not favour the settleim'iit of the ct)n(|uered 
territories by Arabian troops : for he 
looked iq)on a eeaseless continuation ot 
the religious war until botli Pagans and 
Christians wen* ('ompletely o\i'rthrowu 
as the labour of his life', and lu'ld the- camj) 
to be the tnu' honu' of his companions 
in faith. 

During the last years of his lib* Omar 
ad()})ted extraordinary uu*asuia‘s lor tlu- 
beni'lil ol tlu' Slate' trcasiirv, as we' haxe* 
learned from his re'inarkabie' ('orre'spoiid- 
ene;e wdlh Amr, whose' e'onsigumenls ol 
meine'v fre)m h'gypt did not ('einu' up to 
the' eadiph’s e'xpe'Oa- 
lions. Omar was 
lU'ither just ne)i 
e'e)Uite'e)US to his 
ge'iU'ral, W'ho de*se'rve'd 
all ju’aise ; and in his 
t I'e'atme'lll of the' com 
(|ue*red his avarie'e’ 
show'ed itsi'lf in a 
most unple'asant 
light. In tact, thi'' 
smalliu'ss in his 
nature' was the' in- 
dirc'ed ('ause' of his 
de'ath by the' hand ol 
an assassin. :\ 
('hristian artisan ol 
Kula, W'lie) had 
jomiK'V'e'd in \ain to 
in orde-i’ to 
beg that his I'e'lat i\’e‘l\' 
ine)rdinate' t axe - 
might be de'( re-ase-d. 
striK'k down the 
e'aliph in the mo>(|ne 
in Nove'mbe'r, frt.p 
just as the* lat te-r w'as 
about to begin his 
morning j)iaye'r. 
Omar still possi'sse'd 
strength e'liough to name a succes'.or ; but 
as Abd ur-Rahman, whom he- had ediose-n, 
al)solut('ly de'e lined to ac('e'|)t the', dilhcult 
office, he ealle'd u])on the* six olde'st com- 
})ariions of Mahome*! to ehoerse a new' 
caliph from among themse'lve's a me-thod 
of escajnng th(' difhculty wdiich led to evil 
results. 

Oiiea* more* Ali, w'ho, te)ge'ther with 
Othman, Abd ur-Rahman, Zube ir, d alkha. 
and Zaid ibn Waka/. had be'e'ii e alle'd ui>on 
by Omar to ek'ct a ne w e'alij)h, stood at the 
of candidate's, and again 
a bitter disa])pe)intment . 

Tb'-') 



h(‘ad of the* list 
he ex]X‘rienced 
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Zubelr, Talkha, ami Ali contested the 
j)ositioii ; the ()t])er asj)irants stepped 
into the baekf^ronnd. Mutual jealousy 
j)rt;venled all r(‘^isonable a^^reeinent, and 
the^ upshot of the affair was that th(; 
choice finally fell on Othrnan, who of all 
the candidates was least fitted for the 
positif)!!. lh‘ was a f^ood-n.a lured old 
^ man of seventy \ears, and had 
^ be(‘n on(‘ of tlie \’ery earliest 
g * ('omj)anions <»f the Prophet ; 

^ but jxM'sonally he was a com- 
plete nonentity. On Ihs first atteinj)! to 
adrlnss th(‘ assi'inbh'd people after his 
election, Ije inad(‘ a pitiable exhibition of 
himself, siiK'e, after a j)ainful |)ause he 
could only murmur the words, “ 'Fhe 
bet^inninij of all things is difficult,” and 
thru (hscfud irom the ]Milpit with a sif^h. 
Othman was not the man to (urb the 
\’iolent ellorts which the various parties 
were nnkin/^^ in ordc-r to imrc'ase their 
power ; the stroni< hand of Omar had 
lonf" held them in chet k, but now they 
biust forth a^ciin, thrcMteiiin^^ to brin/; 
('onfusion to the entire' Mohammedan 
world. H(^ was also totally unable to 
effect a ri't'oncilial ion between the* quar- 
I’l'llinj^' and de‘e*ply e‘mbitle*fe'd tribal i^re)ups 
of the* Arabian |)e*()ple*. During liis 
le ij^n the* perse)nal intluenee e)f a .se)vereif(n 
was n*pla(a*d by tlu‘ ine*raelicable' antagon- 
isms of tribe's and province's, whieli were* 
early inere'.is(*d by iie'w e'limitie's anel 
rivalrie*s that hael ele'\'e*le)|)e*d eluring tire 
pe*ii()d ()1 ce)ne|Ue*st ; and all Mohainme'dan 
le'aelers who live'el in the* time* e)f Othman 


we*n* ('e)m|>e*lle'el e*ither te> make* alle)wane'e‘ 
tea* the*se‘ e'lcme'iits of elist uibaiie'e’, err-- 
ofte'ir withe)ut be’iiif^ ceaiscie)US of it 
the*inse'l\’es ' te) be ine)ve'el aiiel guieled by 
the*m. 

lire' e)ld e'eimraeles e)f Mahe)nret still 
remaine'el the* me)st ]H)werful of the 
j)e)htical parties, (ie'iie'rals anel f^ervemors 
e)l pre)\’ine*t's we'i'c selected fre)m their 
ranks, anel a large ame)unt erf the tivasure 


The Old " found 

Comrades .'.If ^av into their strouK-boxes. 
ofM.hom*i w-11 that they 

were nert perpular ; but so long 
as they were able succe'ssfully to claim 
the election of the caliph as their right, 
it was a difficult matter to thrust them 
elerwn Irean the'ir ])ersitieru of supremacy. 
Now, he)wever, the lack erf unity in their 
Uxielers, which had enabled fhe feeble 
Othman to come to the head of the state, 
had (rpened ujr the way to their destruction. 
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Othman was, indeed, one of the com- 
panions of the Prophet, an “emigrant” 
from Mecca ; but he had been far too 
weak and good-natured to break com- 
pletely with the past, and to join himself 
without reserve to^the new community of 
fanatical believers that had formed itself 
alxrut Mahomet. He was much too 
favourably inclined toward his old Meccan 
relatives; already during the Prophet’s 
lifetime he had come forward in their 
defence, and at the ca})ture of Mecca 
several of the most deeply compromised 
of Mahomet’s enemies owed x their lives 
to his intercession. Now that he had 
become cali])h, he was soon surrounded by 
the neglected aristocracy ot Mecca as l)y 
a swarm of hungry locusts ; first one and 
then another managed to persuade him 
to liand ov'cr a post as governor, a position 
as commander, or this or that well-paid 
orfi(\‘. With increasing anger the earlier 
believers beheld the success of these in- 
truders, whose fathers had not only fought 
against flic Projihet with weajions in their 
hands, but had also wounded him willi 
the iioisoned darts of satire — these Meccans 
The whose religious faith and 

^ , manner of life were more than 

Opportunity Ihc.r angry looks 

were soon directed even against 
the cal i pi) ; they clung all the closer to 
Ali, wliose time seemed at last to have 
('ome. But (jven now he was unable to 
bring the members of his party into 
harmony with one another. 

The rivalry between Medinans and 
Meccans was not the only rift tliat ex- 
tended across the Arabian world. The 
ancient enmity between nomads and 
agriculturists, Mahadites and Yemenites, 
still smouldered beneath the ashes, only 
again to burst forth into flame in later 
times ; but at the present moment the 
antagonisms that had been called forth 
by differences of geographical situation — 
a result of Omar’s conquests — were of 
greater importance. To Omar Arabia 
had still been the heart of the Moham- 
medan empire ; all his measures had for 
their object the strengthening of the 
l^eninsula and the development of the 
Arabian military forces. But as soon 
as the great neighbouring lands of Syria 
and Irak had been subdued by Islam this 
policy could not be continued. The new 
territories were far more populous than 
desert Arabia, and the greater culture of 
their inhabitants gained for them, slowly 
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but surely, a preponderance of power. In 
fact, it may be remarked in anticipation 
that Arabia had already fallen from its 
supreme position at an early period in 
the history of Islam, and had now become 
little more than an insignificant appendage 
of Western Asia. 

Hence, Irak and Syria, the two chief 
( cntres of Mohammedanism, soon entered 
tlie lists in hostile competition for the 
leadership. Their inhabitants were not 
on friendly terms with one another. The 
serious, determined Bedouins of Syria 
looked upon the effeminate, restless inhabi- 
tants of Irak with hatred and contempt. 
They ])articulaiiy desjnsed the pco])le of 
Knfa, in whom all the evil characteristics 
of an over-refined race seemed to have been 
united — true dwellers of great cities were 
they, lions at home, lambs in the held. 
Whoever gained the friendship of one of 
these rivals made sure of the hostility of 


to the safety of Byzantium. Tlu' wars 
were successfully continued in Northern 
Africa, tlu? Greeks losing rarthag(* ; in 
the east, the Omayyad Muaviya, to whom 
Othman had entrusted the ctiminand of an 
arm3% spread desolation in Asia Minor, 
p Thus, so far as the Arabian 

Lost policy of conquest was con- 
. , , ceriK'd, Othman was a by no 
means unworthy suc('(\ssor ^,oi 
the victorious Omar. As a matter ol 
course, tlu‘se success(\s in arms were in- 
sutheient to reconcile the angry ('arly 
adherents of the Pro]diet, who belield 
with increasing bitterness Muaviya, who^i' 
mother had been a deadly enemy of 
Mahomet, winning victory after victory 
and rii'h s})oils in Asia Minor. To his 
great mislorturu?, Othman linally placed 
just such a weapon in the hands of the 
“ companions ” as was napiired by those 
models of piety : he undc'rtook a u'vision 



TOMBS OF THE CALIPHS AT CAIRO, THE ARABIAN CAPITAL OF EGYPT 

To extraordinary successes in Syria the armies of the great caliph Omar added the conauost of Egypt, a new 
city, Fostat, which afterwards became Cairo, being built on the Nile in the neighbourhood of the ancient Mempiiis. 


the other. Owing to the fact that the 
Omayyads looked to the Syrians for aid 
during the civil wars, they won the victory 
over Ali and his companions, who turned 
to the fickle inhabitants of Irak for 
siq^port. 

In the meanwhile, however, under’ 
Othrnan's government the new Moham- 
medan empire became more powerful an<l 
increased in area. An attempt of the 
Greeks, who had managed to recapture 
Alexandria, to extend their power once 

Of tir completely ; Alexandria was 

° severely j)unished, and in like; 

°'****^* manner various insurrections 

were crushed in Persia. It was also during 
Othman’.s reign that a Mohammedan flecd 
of warships was constructed with astonish- 
ing rapidity on the Plnenician coast with 
the object of conquering Cyprus ; this 
same fleet also became a serious menace 


of the Koran on his own anlliority and 
endeavoured to eiifona' its arcej^taiKa; bv 
the old l)(‘li(*v('rs. Ihit, iiistrad ol t ailing 
forth a melauelioly wail of lost inlluenei' 
from the “ ('migrants and (Utfcndci s,” lu' 
was assailed on all sides by the enraged 
cries of iiK'ii who insistecl that Ik; had 
falsiiied tlu; words of th(‘ Pro])lu‘t. 
Ali HNolved this tiiiK' to a('t in eariK'st, 
and d(\spatehed his (unissaries into th(‘ 
various j)rovin('(‘s. 'fla; gold pi(‘('es wiiieh 
th(* n(;ph(nv of tlu; Proplud had managed 
to heaj) Uj) in ahniKlanca; as a consoling" 
indemnity for his jiolitieal failure's were 
.scattered in all directions ; and every- 
where, as a result of tlu' extraordinary 
ex])eiiditur(‘, Ali was ('xtolled as the single 
true champion of the traditions of Islam. 
But, in sjhtc of all, the idol of the hated 
devotionalist party was not ])opular, and 
the revolts that broke out hc're and th(*r(‘ 
did not lead to the wished-for n'sults 
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Ali.Gains 
the 
Caliphate 


'Ilicn Ihiiifls of suspicious characters 
:ipp(*ar(!(l in the narrow streets of Medina, 
nedouins, vvliose services weni to lx* had 
lor a trilling payment these assembled 
al)oiil the hous(! of Othmnn. and with 
savag(* till eats d(*mand('d his retirement, 
riiis time tin* lei'ble old man offen*d a 
di^termined resistance, but th(‘y finally 
stormed his house and assassi- 
nated him in the year (>56. 
'l'h<* Mi'ccnn nohility, who had 
endeavoured to defend Othman, 
lied liom the < iiv; and tli<‘ M<‘dinans, not 
oiU‘ ol whom had lilt(xl his hand in th(‘ 
(lefence ol th(‘ ( aliph, readily a('C(‘])t(‘d Ali 
as hi'> successor. I'lius at last Ali was abl(‘ 
to thiow the impel ial mantl(‘ about his 
shoulders; hut the gaiiiient was soiled 
and 1 )lood-slain(‘d. A sjiiiit of rt‘\’olt and 
ahhoiieiice sjut'ad o\’er th(‘ ('iitiii' Moham- 
iiu‘dan woild. l luM'e was an immediate 
clea : age a moiig tlu* ( oils] lirators at whos(‘ 
instigation tlu' murder ol ( )lhman liad Ixxm 
accomplished : lor /iibeir and 'falklia 
soon came lorward with tlicar claims, 
assistecl by the poweilul suppoit of 
Ayesh;i, the lavoi l iie wile* ol the I rop’.ivh 
an amliitious and intiiguing woman, who 
had long bc'eii one ol Ali’s most d(‘adly 
eiKMllies. 

It soon bi'cami' obN'ious that an appi‘al 
to th(‘ sword alone' could dc'cidc' bedwetm 
these* two hostile' groups ol old Ix'lie'Vers. 
At liist ne'ithc'r paity could look to the' 
leiovinc'c"^ to!' assist aiic'c' ; Syria esj)eciall\' 
was hosiili' to luith. Nothing was left to 
Ali hut to lall hac k oncc‘ more* u])on the 
assistance' ol the* jH'ople' of Irak, whom he 
wem o\'e'r to his cause*. 'riie* rebels, 
who h.id no more* to hope* tor from 
S\ria than had Ali. turned to Irak 
and oe'e'upic'd Ikisra. hate'r, when Ali 
adxaiiee'd oil the'iii Iroiii Kula witli a 
supe'iior lorc'e', thc.‘y e’lite'ie'd into negotia- 
tions with him; hut. owing to a mis- 
nnde'rstanding, a. battle was fought that 
e'lide’d with the* di*aths of Zuh(*ir and 
falklia and the capture of 
Aye'sha. Ali was now master 
ol all Irak. Arabia was also 
on his sidu, and he* was at least 
le'caignise'd in l^gypt ; but the 
ol the* ( anie'ls ” !* *d cc^st him 
of many ol his able*st adherents. 
Muaviya, the* Meeo'an, who now 
ope*nlv laid elaiin to the caliphate, made 
]nej»aiations tor a final c'ontlicl. 

Muaviva w,is the typical chainj ie^n of 
the nolnlity of Mecca, courte.ous, of 
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.The Battle 
of the 
Camels 

formally 
“ Battle* 
the* live'S 

In Svi ia. 


knightly bravery, and a born leader of 
the peoj)le, whom he guided with both 
courage and wisdom ; he was also am- 
bitious, and inspired with an undying 
hatred for the bigoted followers ot the 
Prophet, who returned his hatred in full 
measure. 

Ali was now assured of the aid of tla* 
people* of Irak also, since his cjuarrel was 
witli the Syrians. For many years only 
a ])ndext had been wanting to bring the 
two races into open conliict with one* 
another. Hut, in spite of ijl this, (lie* 
morale of the army that Muaviya raised 
in Syria was vastly superior to that of tin* 
regiments of effc'ininatt* Irakaiis ; and 
Ali was not a man like'ly to till ln> 
adh(‘rents with any grc'at amount ol 
(*iitliusiasm. AccustomcHl always lo he* 
led by others, and almost eoinpk'te'Iy 
lacking in self-de]x*nde*nce, Ali beeanie* 
the chose'ii victim of various ainl)iti()Us 
s])irits who had r(*s()lv(?d tn sell llieii 
services to him as dearly as jiossibk*. and 
wen^ alrc'ady prepan*d eagi‘rly lo strete li 
out th(*ir hands for the gold of AIua\ iya. 

Thus the battle that alt(*r long nego- 
tiations and many skirmishes finally took 
j)lace at Siffm. in (>57 a.d.. 

« ^ oil the right bank of tin* 

^ k'u]>hrati‘s, had an end rallic'i 
amusing than tragic. While* liiv 
cavalry wen* in the* very act of jiursuiug 
the*, retreating Syrians with loud shoul-^ 
of victory, ojx*u rc'beUioii broke* out in 
Ali’s tent. The* ]>arty whicdi was in sc*c'rel 
uiiderslandiiig with Mua\’iya eompcllt'fl 
the hajiless caliph first to iveall liis troop', 
and then to a]i])ear before a court ol 
arliilers, the members of which \Nc're' 
obviously (*nough entirely o])]xrsed to InA 
claims. The* nuelcnis of his ton es, the old 
lH*lievers, renounced tlu‘ir allegiance and 
eJeet<*d a m*w' caliph : and on January 2isi . 

Ali met his death from daggci 
thrust by one of these same fanatic.s. 

On the* death of Ali, the cause of the old 
believers broke down comph'tely. Since' 
Ali had Ix'en cme of the chamjuons of the 
hereditary eali|)hatc, his claims naturally 
descended to his son Hassan. l^ut Hassan, 
a cowardly voluptuary, was unable to 
accomplish anything with tlie army that 
had been j)laced at his disjiosal ; and. in 
order to rid himself of all responsibility, 
he finally sent hfs most ardc'iit adher(*i\ts. 
under the leadershij) of Kais, against the 
Syrians. On their return after a severe 
defeat he made peace with Muaviya. 
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THE RULE OF THE MECCA CALIPHS 


T he power and inlliicnre of the old 
adherents ot tlie Prophet h.ul ('oin- 
pKTely come to an ('nd when the ]H'o\idest of 
the nolde families of Mec'ca, the Omayyads, 
look ])ossession of the eali])hat(‘ as a 
liereditavy dignity. At the time that lh(‘ 
new dynasty made its appearaiua' tlu‘ 
Syrians also were re]oi('ing in their vic- 
tm'ies. 'rh(' hated Trakans had hi'en eom- 
pletely deleated. and, to tlu' great c hagrin 
ol the' ambitions inhabitants ot Kiita, 
Damascus liad now In'rome the capital 
ot tlie Mohammedan world-c'inpirc'. 

Hut still th(! ('mj’)ire ('ontinnc'd in a slide' 
of war and re'be'llion. While' the' old 
antagonisms had Ix'e'ii t('mj)orarily forced 
into the background by the de'casive'. vic- 
tory (h' the one party, a new political 
se'ci arose*. Us adlien'iit'- we're* iille*el with 
the wilde'st s])irit ot lanatie'isiu. and had 
ahvady disj)laye‘d the'ii a('ti\'it>' in the* 

. assassination of Ah. as we ll as 
Democratic ('onte*m|')()rane'e)Us attae'k 

on Muaviye. 'I'lu* ])arty was 
^ one* that in vie*w ot the* ge*neral 

state' of affairs of the* lime* arose* almost 
of necessity ; in ft was iiicoi-j)orateel the* 
de'ir.oe'rae'v of Tslam. which. unde*r the* 
eToak of religious /.e‘al. e'ame torward to 
e)j)j)ose* the arislociacy. 

TTu' true* Ik'douiil oi the* ele-se-it m 
reality ree'ognised ne'itlu-r tin* gove'rilment 
of noble'S iior tlie rule* ol a se)ve*r(‘ign.‘ 
He' was indeed a slave' to his own tribal 
traditions, but he* was not ace'iistome'd to 
bow before* any iiielividual who lai<l c laim 
to unconditional obe*dience*. I he* re c e nt 
dev(*lopmeiits of the* Mohammedan move- 
ment had bee'll a moe’ke'iy e)f the lk*douin 
spirit of liberty. With arbitrary de‘s}H>tism 
the oligarchy of Medina had cheisen a 
c alijih from their midst, withciut eve*n going 
through the' form of submitting the*ir 
choice to the ajiproval of the gre*at mass 
of beiieve*rs ; and when, on thi* apj)earance* 
e)f Muaviva. the un})o]nilar government of 
tlu* ohl f>elievers tell, it was only that a 
new nobility might come* forward m its 
place*. Troin tlu* staiielpoint ot rehgietn. 


te)o, the* meire cU'ineicrat ic of the* Mosk'nis 
had grounds for c'om})laint when they 
com]>are'il the* incie'asing luxury and love* 
of sple'udoiir of the'ir pre'st'ul le*adc'rs willi 
the* simple* luamu'r of life* and de'linite* 
pivc'epts of till' Prophe t. 

'I'hus the* sec t til'd was formed dm mg 
the* struggle' betwe'e-n Ali and Mua\’iya, 
which e'lei ted a new caliph in 


Demands 
of the 
Democrats 


opjHLsition to .\li, and was. 
le'ast , tlu* indire'cT e‘ause* of the 


attacks on both Ali and Muavixa 
may be* eallc'd the' de'inoe'rat ie -piiritanical 
|)arty : and the* most se'riotis de'mand 
which it made* U])e»n tluise in powe'r was 
that e'N'e ry Arab should not only hirce* a 
voice* in the' c'lc'ction of the’ e'aiiph but should 
also himse*ll be* I'ligible' as a candidate'. 
Uasra was the* he'aele|uarte'rs of this ne'w^ 
})uritan party ; and its most jxiwe rful 
me*mbe*rs wc'ie* the* Ik'doiiiu ve'te'fans 
pe*rhaj)s the* most e'orre'et and x’irtuous of 
all .Moslc'uis. T lu'se* fanatic's, e*ve*r e'age'i’ 
foi se*lf-sacaifie-i'. we'ia* ye't to be* a sourc e* 
oi gre'at trouble* te> t lu' ( )ma Vyael e'allphs. 

Did Muaviva had also to ke*i*p a sharp 
look-out in allot he*r direction. Ali, wlu) 
had always be*e*n too late during his life*, 
prove'd aftc'i’ eh'ath a dangeioiis e‘ne*my. 
.'\s long as he* hael stood at the* h‘'ad of the* 
party ot old belie vc'rs, his obstinate* ainl 
w(’ak e'haiae'te*r hacl only led his follc)wa*rs te) 
the'ir ruin ; uow\ howc'vc'r, that he- li\e*d 
only in their renie’inbrane-e, his name* be'c ame* 
the* war-cry of the* c)ldcr pai tx' as w'e*ll as 
of the* j)c*opl»* ol Irak, ainl his tragic' e-nd 
an unlimite-cl sourc e* ot fanaticism. T he 
Arabian habit of enve*loping 
^ * their he roes m a c loud c)l legend 

soon caused the' hone*st but 


Becomes 
A Hero 


mentally iiife-i'ior Ali to appe*ai‘ 
as a most ilhisirious j)ersc)ingc*, upon wiiose* 
])urity. upright ne*ss. and nobility c>f 
chara^'ter no eloubts wa-re* to be* e'ast. 
And although tlu* he*ro hinisc-lt w'as cle*ad, 
a scHi who aj)])e*are*d to be* a wairthy siic - 
cc'ssor was still living, d'his was Husain. 
brcnhe*r of the* e'c)WMrelly Hassan ; tc^ him, 
as tlu-ir last liojic*. the old bc*lie*vers ami 

lepe, 
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the Irakans tiirnod. In the meanwhile 
Muaviya had found a lie utenant in the 
person of his half-brotlier, Ziyad, who 
was eaj)al)le of jaittin;^ an end to all 
trou])le with Irak anrl with tlu^ inhabi- 
tants of Kufa. Ziyad had not lon£< 
oreuj)ied the j)osition of /:(overnor of the 
dissatisfied province before th<* boldc'st of 
liis enemies srarn-ly ventured 
(*V(*n to/:,n'umb]e,anflall ironies 
and satires aj'ainst tli(^ domi- 
nion of tlie Omayyads wen* 
stifled on their V(‘ry first apj'earanee. And 
alter the d(*ath of Ziyad, whom Miiaviya 
had a j)])a rent Iv chosen as his siK cissor, the 
Iiakans were still in such a state of terror 
that flu* apj)earanc(‘ of llusain faih*d to 
awaken any f^i'uuine enthusiasiu amoni( 
tlii'in. Nev('rthel(‘ss the* lienMlitary caliph- 
at(* of the Omayyads was as yet by no 
means o'l a secure footinii;. Miiav’iya ex- 
j)erieiu(‘d extraordinary dirfi('ulty in 
ol)taininic n'('o/^mit ion lor his son Vezid as 
his let^ht imat(' succt*ssor ; and the ('asily 
led, thou^ditless charai'ter of the. latter 
was a eause ol many (ompheations and 
lejsf^dvinf^s. It was only owin|^^ to tlu* fact 
dial the Syrians had theulinost enthusiasm 
lor riiin that ^'('/id was enabled to n'tain 
his position. 

In spite* e)l all elonu'stie* disturbaiK'e's, 
tile* I’eliidoits war e)t e'oilepu'sts, altlie)U|:^h 
now posst'sse'el i)t le'ss si.ijnitie'ance than 
le)i nu*rl\’, was e'ari ie'el e)n \'if;e)re)usly elurini^ 
the* i'ei,L,m e)f Mua\'i\'a. (iic'at ])re);.,Mt*ss was 
made* in the* e-ast, wlie'ie* the* Arabian torce's 
crerssrel the* ( )\us, aelvaiie'e'el into tlu* valle'y 
ol the* Indus, and le)r the* tiist time* e'anie' 
mte) ee>nlae't with the* d'urkish vae'es that 
we*ie' in late*r time’s te) pla\' suedi an im- 
peeitant j)art in the* histe)r\' e)f Islam. In 
Alrica, ahei, the* pe)licy e)l e*on(]ue*st was 
ee)ntmue'd, and the.* eaty e)l Kairuan was 
leumele’el e)n the site e)f ane'ie'iit ('arthaij^e as 
a e'e*ntre' e)l Me)hammeelan inthience. After 
tlu* eleath e)f Ah the* l’>y/.antines were 
assaile'd be)th by sea aiul by land : a peir- 
tie)n e)l Asia Mine)r was devas- 
^ tate*d, anel Arabian war ve*ssels 
Keiigious ('e)ustantine)ple, 

wit he nit, he)wever, e'ni^a^in^ in 
any elecisive eennbat. Still, tlu'se struij:f^le?s 
weTc e)f t::reat aelvantai^e to the Clmayvaels, 
since tlu'y iiureased the popularity of 
Ve/iel,whe) hael take'll part in them at the 
ele'sire' e)f his father. 

\\ hen Muaviya elieel in f)Sei, the Omayyads 
we'i e* in a peisituni easily tei crush e’lppe:, ition. 

I he chict rebellious spirits were the old 
le)’0 


comrades of Mahomet, now for the most 
part of great age, but surrounded by 
numerous ambitious descendants who held 
fast to the claim that a new caliph must 
be (diosen from their ranks. The old 
believers could not look upon Yezid, who 
was not of a particularly serious disposi- 
tion and trouliled hirhself little about 
the precej)ts of the Koran, as other than 
an impudent pretender. In Mecca, anothei 
band of di.ssatistied Arabs, rich in dis- 
tinguished names but poor in followings, 
assi‘mbled about the bannei; of Husain. 
Tlu* latter joyfully received a long petition 
from the people of Kufa, in which thc*y 
invited him to their city and offered him 
the dignity of cali]di. 

OiK'e more, then, the old alliance 
between the comj)anions of the Prophet 
and Irak thrcateiu;d to become dangerous 
to the Omayyads ; but before Husain 
arrived in Kufa, Yezid had already sent 
out a new govTrnor, Obaidallah, a son 
of the terror-inspiring Ziyad, -who, with 
his father’s (‘xample before him, well 
understood how to deal with the rebellious 
KulUes. As a result, when Husain ap- 
Fall pr()a('h(‘d the gates of the city, 

^ not a hand was raised in hi> 
p A h^vour. The troops of Obaid- 
r en cr advanced to meet him, 

and .since he was unwilling to submit 
without a struggle, a battle followed, in 
whi('h his vv(*ak forces were routed and 
he hims('lf, together with most of his com- 
panions. put to death on October loth, 
t)8o ;\.I). 

d'liefall of Husain ri'vealed that ancient 
Arabia, although externally faithful to 
Islam, was in arms against the orthodox, 
'file saeri'd cities alone appeared to otter 
a .si'cure ]daee of refuge to the faithful. 
Ih'fore their gates the storm of oppo.sitioii 
abated, and it was thought that the 
original religious empire might perhaps 
onei* more be established from them as 
centres. In iMccca, Abdallah, eldest son 
of Zulx'ir, formerly candidate for tlu* 

( alipliate, laid claim to the supreme olfKa* 
and defied the ambassador of Yezid from 
behind the sacred walls of the» Kaaba. 
at Me('ca ; on the return from Yezid’s 
court of envoys who had beheld with 
horror the frivolity of the caliph and his 
comrades, and reported with passionate 
emphasis what they had seen, a terrific 
ujiroar arose in the city. But the 
Medinans refused to admit the claims of 
Abdallah ibn Zubeir, and established a 




DAMASCUS, ONCE THE CAPITAL OF THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD-EMPIRE 
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jirovisional governnicnt in onlt'r to avoid 
an iinint’diale outbreak of dissension. 
Further progress was to follow as linn'- 
passed; but that Yezid would take 
liostile measures against the old comrades 
of the Prophet and advance against the 
sacred cities no one would believe, in 
spite of the general abhorrence that had 
been called forth by his god- 
® lessiKSS. Nevertheless, the old 
believers were doomed to dis- 
ap])ointment. A Syrian army 
marched into Western Arabia under the 
eommand of a man who could not have 
been better chosiMi as avenger of the various 
sanguinary camimigns by means of whi('h 
the Prophet and his followers had com- 
[)elled tin* sons of the desert to accept the 
new faith. Moslim, Vezid’s general, was a 
-uperstit ious pagan, uneducated, rude, 
furiously energetic, a true Bedouin of the 
old school, witlunit a glimmer of reverence 
for the sacred memories of the Prophet. 
As a relcttive of the murdered Caliph 
Othman, he was lully bent on vengeance. 
What was lo be expected from the bar- 
barous Syrian nomads under his command, 
who had accepted the Mohammedan faith 
superficially only, who were in the eyes of 
the pious Meciinans little better than 
heathens, and who returned the contempt 


()1 the old believi'rs with a most cordial 
ha til'd ? 

'Flu* comrade's of the Proplu't antici- 
jiated the fate that was in store for them 
when the Syrian army a|)p(‘ar(‘d before* 
the walls of their city. Scarci'ly ever 
before in the history of Arabia had a 
battle b('en fought in which such blind, 
fanatii'al fury was disjilayed as at this 
time belfin* the gates of Medina, aaid is 
known as ’* the day of Maria." I'lie 
standard bean*!' of tlu* Syrians had already 
fallen, and tlu* army began to waver, when, 
on August 2btlL 08 5, a troop of Syrians 
were admitted to the city by traitors, and 
•thus enabled to fall upon the un|)rotected 
rear of the old believers. The fate of llu* 
defeated was terrible ; all men capable ol 
bearing arms were ruthlessly slaughten!d, 
the wt)men were violated, tlu* 
city ])lundered. The blood of 
. thi^ comrarh'S of Mahomet 
^ flowed down tlu* ste|)s of the 
mosque from which the Projilu't had so 
often addressed his follow'*rs, and its 
sacred courts .served the barbaric Syrians 
as a stable for the ir horses. 

From Medina, where Moslim died of a 
.severe illness, the Syrian army turned 
toward Mecca. Catapults were already 
engaged in hurling great masses of stone 

I02T 
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into thi city, and firebrands had already 
been thrown iijxm the roof of the 
Kaaba, settling the sacred edifice in 
fiames, wheai, for the time being, the 
defenders of the city w(Te rescued, 
owing to tint confusion tliat broke out 
in Syria on the* death ot Yezid. Ihit, 
for M(‘dina, the temporary change in 
affairs had come too late*. The 
Prophets ^„|-vive)rs sought refuge m 
rO™P*.*'io*'* Atrica, the* gr(*ate*r })art of 
in pnin joining the* army that 

e:e)ne|ue‘n*d S])ain unde*r tin* command of 
Musa ; anel in late*r times Spain became 
the* last asylum of the* e*e)inpanions of 
the lh*()])het anel the*ir eU‘see*ndants, le)r 
whom the*re was no longe*r a home* in their 
native* land. 

Matt(*rs had come* to a se‘rie)us pass fe)r 
the* Mohanmu*elan re*ligi()n. ICve*n yet it 
was nol firmly roott*el in the he'arts e)f the 
Arabians ; the bulk ot the* P)(*douins se) 
far unel(‘rstood little* more* than the* nuli- 
ine*nts of Mahome*t’s doctriue*s, anel it 
must alre'ady have* appeare*el j)re)ble‘matical 
whether e)r not the* work ot the* Pre)phe*t 
we)uld elisap})ear amiel the* ce)nlUcts of 
])artie*s and se*cts. d’lu* ve'iu'rable* men who 
had onee assemble'el abe)ut the Pre)|)het 
were now e‘ithe*r deael e)r waiule‘re*rs without 
a home* ; the* sa('re*el Kaaba, anel the 
me)S{jiie at Me'elina, were* shatte*re*el anel 
pe)llute’el ; the pe*e)ple* we*re S])lit U]) inte) 
hostile* gre)ups. Anel finally the're was a 
e aliph at the he*ael e)f affairs whe) eliel not 
e*ve*n pre'serve* the* ap|)e'arance e)f eibeying 
the' laws ot Mah()nie*t, but se'e*nu*el rather 
te) priele* himse'lf eui his jadtligae y. Kve*ry- 
whe*re* it se*e*me*el that Islamisiu was falling 
inte) ele’cay. Ihit iu*ve*r in the* history e)f 
the* world has the* j)e)we*r e)f sj)irit anel of 
thought she)wn itself te) be* me)re irresistible 
than eluring the* first e'enturv ot the 


Me)hamme*dau re‘ligie)n. lake a me)e)nbe*am 
U})e)n the se*a a ray e)f iele'alism anel 
religious sentiment resteel upon the dark 
wave's of war anel ]')e)litics. He)We‘ver 


The Secret 'n co.nparisou Willi (lu. 

greater religious ot the weirld. 
Power l^lam yet repre'sented an iele*a, 
anel tlu'rewilh a })e)wer that 
no earthly we*ape)n could destroy. The 
sudde'ii cleat h of Yezid, in Novembe*r, 


()8 p rescued Mecca and Abdallah : but 


at the same time it ])hmged the empire 
into the utmost confusion. Muaviya, 
son of Yezid, died a few months later, 
and cannot he said to have in reality 
succeeded to the supreme office ; but at 
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h’s death the Omayyad party was for *the^ 
moment without a leader. This was suffi- 
cient to cause the old tribal antagonisms 
to come to the surface once more among 
the Syrian Arabs. They had been su])- 
pn*ssed during the jieriod of conquest, 
and AIuavi\\a I. had understood how to 
render them harmless,. even to cause them 
to b(i of service to the empire. Now, 
however, Yemenites and Mahadites stood 
face to face, armed to the teeth ; and 
candidates for the caliphate must have 
known that the office was to be ])rocured 
only througli the assistanc'O of one or tlu* 
oth(*r party. Instead of seeking to takr 
advantage c^f the quarn*! of the rival 
|)arti(_‘s in Syria, the people of Irak wi n* 
content to limit thenr activities to thru- 


own province. 

In Irak, the [)lace of tribal feuds was 
taken by the dissensions of sects, among 
which tile puritan democrats, or Kharij- 
it(*s, were no less distinguished than tin* 
followers of Ali. Owing to the intliu'iur 


of Iranian elements the various parties 
gradually became less and less Arabian 
m character. Nowhere, however, wen* 

AbdnlUh any sigas of unity. Still. 

a })owerful movement arose in 

Pretender districts against the Syrian 

pretender officials, who, likt* 

the companions of the Pro])hct of eaiiit'r 
days, conducted themselves as high and 
mighty lords and masters, arousing a 
spirit of hostility wherever they apjiearrd. 
Thv. inhabitants of Irak fmallv chost 


for their leader Abdallah ibii Zubeir, tin* 


pretender of Mecca and last re})resentativr 
of the party of old believers, who. 
although he had shown himself to be both 
a hypocrite and l)al)bler, must at least 
hav(' been more accej)table to the meinbcis 
of the various cpiarrelling parties than a 
man selected from among their inveteratr 
enemies, the Syrians. Had Abdallah l)e( n 
an able man and of strong will and char- 
acter, it is probable that this time he would 
have succeeded in making good his claims 
to the caliphate. The tidings of tin* 
death of Yezid had scarcely reached the 
canq) of the S^Tian army before Mecca, 
when Husain, the S>Tian commander, 
sought to make peace with Abdallah. 
The Mahadite tribes of Syria in their 
hatred of the Yemenites also placed 
themselves on his side. Egypt declared 
for him ; and he was certain of the 


support of a powerful party . in Irak. 
But his very first political action proved 
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tliht he was incapable of taking advantage 
of the favourable situation, inasmuch as 
he refused to grant Husain and his army 
amnesty for the destruction of Medina. 
Thus, to ingratiate himself with the feeble 
j)arty of the old believers, he thr(‘w away 
the oi)port unity of advancing into Syria 
at the head ol a powerful force and ol 
winning an important victory. 

Husain thereupon returned to Syria 
without Abdallah, and found tluae an 
Omayyad chieftain, Mervan, who was 
ready to defend the seriously endangered 
rights of his family with dcicision and 
courage, and also to assume the ])osition oi 
cali})h. Since the Mahadites, or Kaisites, 
as they were generally called after tht'ir 
most important Syrian branch, had first 
decided in favour of Abdallah, and had 
afterward chosen Dhakhak, the' goNaanor 
of Damascus, to be their leadea*, Mea van 
was obliged to turn to th(‘ Yemenites, or 
Kelbites, who after long hesitation (U'cided 
to give him their snpj)()rt, provided he 
would promise to fulfil the various con- 
ditions which they imposed. Mervan and 
his Kelbil(‘ allies defeated tlu‘ Kaisites 
„ . on the meadow Kahit near 
Kaisites Dhakhak lied 

to Abdallah, whom he now 
and the 

Kaisites retreated to tlu* north-east of 
Syria. One of the conditions im])osed 
u])on Mervan by the Kellatcs was that 
he should marry the motln'r of Khalid, 
another Omayyad who had liist been 
chosen by tiiem to l-e their candidate for 
the caliphate, and should iiaim* lit'r son 
as his successor ; but lu' broke his word 
after the battk?, and aj)jx)inted his own 
son Abdelmelik to be his heir, with tin* 
result that he met his deatli at the hand 
of the revengeful woman in April, 

The murder of Mervan was folh/wed by 
s})oradic revolts, of which the most 
serious was that of tlie democratic Kharij- 
ites. (loaded on by ])ersecution, they 
rose during the ])eriod of confusion that 
followed the death of Muaviya ; and 
their former torturers soon learned that 
they, too, understood how to wage war 
and to devastate no less than they 
had formerly known how to di(*. In 
their extremity the orthodox inhabitants 
of Irak declared for the cause of Abdallah ; 
but the. governor* whom he sent out was 
soon killed in a battle with the infuriated 
sectarians. . The terror inspired by the. 
Kharijites was so great that at one time* 


two thousand Irakans took to llight 
before a troop of forty of these redoubtable 
sectaries ; in fact, it seemed as if the 
ardent enthusiasm and contemjk of death 
that Mahomet had oni'e 'infusi'd into his 
comrades had revived in these* dauntless 
z.ealots. The struggle was chit'lly contined 
to the city of Basra, whicdi was constantly 
„ , « threatened by the ri'volu- 

D tionanes and preservi'd trom 

tk" only by tlu- 

heroic (Ictenee of Mohallah. 
the Irakan general. At the same time that 
the Basrans were trembling befon* tlu* 
Kharijites, llu* Kufans were in a state of 
no less terror because of the adherents of 
Ali the Shiites or sectarians, from tlu* 
Arabic slii'a, a si'ctary. 'riu* appearanc'e 
of this sect was remarkidtc* in many ways ; 
hen* the r('vi\’ing sjhrit of tin* Iranian 
(veopU* made its ap})earance for the hist 
time. The Persians had at first shown 
tlu‘ir inclination to shake* off the Arabian 
yoke*, together with the* n(*w r(*ligi()n that 
had lH*t*n im|)()S(‘d u]K)n them, only 
through occ'asional minor n‘\’olts. Now, 
how(‘V(*r, as adlu*r(‘n1s of Ali and ol 
Husain, and as champions of a schismatic' 
tend(*n('y in Islam, tlic'v sought to adapt 
the* new doctrines to tlu'ir national cha- 
racter and to establish an Iranian form 
of the Mohanunc'dan faith. 

Tnu* to thc'ir old prc*lerc‘nc'c‘s, the 
Shiitc's, ill contrast to thc^ Kharijitc's, 
with whom tli(*y have* oltc‘n bc'en ('onfused, 
wen? partisans ol nnlimitc*d dc‘sj)otism. 
And just as thc*y had oiu'c^ sc‘t the highc\st 
value* on the* descc-nt ol the*ir Aisaeid 
and Sassanid sove‘rc*igns Irom a mythic'al. 
dc*ihe‘d ])ate*rnal anee'stor, de*manding j)urc* 
blood in a soverc*ign as a condition ol 
their loyalty, so at this time! thc-y claimc*d 
that the hererlitary c'alij)h should bc^ a 
descendant ol Mahom(*t, deiclaring that 
Ali, the* nej)hew and son-in-law of the* 
Prophet, had been the* lirst legitimate* 
calijdi, and that thc^ Omayyads, togethe-r 
. with the Mc!e:can c'aliphs we*ic' 
Form^*' nothing more or lerss than 

,, , usuriM'rs. But these religious 
of Islftin 1 I'i ’ 1 1 ' 1 

and j)olitie:al claims were? mc-rely 

a cloak to thc! true national spirit of the* 
Shift ic movement, which found its most 
ardent adherents in Pcfisian frcxidrncai 
and slaves, and struck decj) root in the 
land of Iran. 

Under the leadership of a crafty and 
ambitious Arab, Moklitar, thci Shiites took 
possession of Kufa, and began a rule.* ol 
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of the 
Caliphs 


terror. Owing to their desj)erate resist- 
ant'e and to the trcaclun y of the imperial 
auxiliaries, Abdelmelik's first attem])t to 
rcraptiire Kufa was a failure. However, 
Mozal), ])rother of the caliph Abdallah, 
suc(:eed(‘d in ])utting th(i header of the 
Shiit(‘s to fleath and in oc(Mi])ying Kufa 
in the name f)f Abdallah in 687. Hut in 
truth Mozal) had only o])ened 
up the way for the Syrian 
caliph. Abdelmelik, who in the 
ni(‘anwhile had made peace with 
the Kuisites, l(‘d a lanv nriny into the 
provinci*, and in a surj)risingly short time 
defeatinl the Irakans in sj)it(,‘ of constant 
f rea('hery on th(‘ part of the Kaisitc leaders. 
Mozal) fell in the battle ; and Kufa opened 
its gates without rtsistance^, as did also 
llasra, where Mohallab, the; IrakangeiKual, 
in s|)ileof his gri'at courage, demonstrated 
that he was as inconstant as the rest of 
his countrymen. I'lius tlu^ most iiniw)!- 
taut proviiHH' of the (“mj)ir(^ was lost by 
tlu‘ M(?c('an ('alij)h, who on his ])art was 
sc'oundiel (‘nough sc'cndly to lejoice at 
tlu' (U'ath of his heroic brolh(‘r, and, 
insli*ad of taking (hxisive measure's for 
the' re're)Vi'ry e)f Irak, e'onte'iite'el himself 
with elelive'iing a we-lbturncd funeral 
e)ralion ove'r the* talle'u in battle. 

Although the* imi)e)rtan('e' of Arabia 
had gre'atly decrease'd. so far as the te'in- 
poral j)e)We‘r ol the* caliphate* was ce)nerrned, 
the* meiral inllue'uci* whieh Abelallah as 
maste-r e)f the* sacie'el citie's was still able 
te) exert upon the* nume*re)us ])ilgrims 
whe) je)urneyed thither must ne)t be uneler- 
rate'el. For this reasein ale)ne Abde'lmelik 
re*se)lve*el te) elestre)y his rival. Ilaeljap 
the general whom he* sent e)ut against 
Mecca, was a we)rthy succe'ssor te) the 
elreaele'el Me)slim, wherse* troe)})s had sacked 
Me'elina. In November, ()()i, Haeljaj 
arrived befe)re the city, anel began a 
bambardment with his cataj)ults. The 
Me'ccans helel out fe)r ine)nths, but finally 
tle*el, se'e'ing that tluTe was ne) help to l)e 
expe'cteel from without. The 
e'ali|)h Abdallah eneled his life 
in a nobler manner than he had 
liveel, fe)r with his most faith- 
ful e'ompaiiie)ns he made a sortie upon the 
besiege*rs, meeting de*ath bravely at the 
heael of his tre)ops. 

The death e)f the last caliph of the old 
belie vet's was an event of but small im- 
portance to the Mohammedan world. In 
the furthest north-east only, in Khoras- 
san, was resistance offered one ol the 
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governors who had been apj)ointed b\ 
Abdallah. In the year 693 the entire 
empire of the caliphs was subject to the 
Omayyad dynasty ; nevertheless, as y(‘t 
there were no signs of peace and qui(‘t. 
Unrest boiled and bubbled as in a geyser 
tube throughout Irak and Persia, and 
furious outbursts of the hidden resentment 
that flamed in the hearts of the peojfle wei r 
visible from time to time. Even the rule 
of brute force instituted by Hadjaj, t(» 
whom the caliph had entrusted tin* 
gov^ernorshi]) of the eternally restless pro 
vince of Irak, failed to put dn end to the 
rebellions that broke out again and again 
aniid the confusion of races in that 
country of an old and fallen civilisation. 
Kelbites and Kaisites troubled Syria with 
their feuds and* petty wars. 

At the death of Abdelmelik, in Octobei. 
705, the influence of the Kaisites pre- 
pond(‘rated, and Vc'lid, the n(‘w calij)!! 
found in them his lirmest .sup])ort. Al- 
though Abdelmt'lik had been occupied 
almost constantly with domestic' atiaiis. 
and had evam been obliged to ('onclude .1 
humiliating treaty with the Hyzantine'^ 

A Period 

M.gnificence P«l>pV 

(piest, which was tar more 111 

harmony with the original natun* ol tlu 
calij)hate. I'lK're w’as no lack of soldier^, 
e.specially in Irak and Pc'rsia, and Ironi 
these j)rovinces men flocked to the bamiei 
of the cali])h that they might win t.aine 
and plund(*r in tlu^ foreign wars. 

For tlu'se reasons the reign of \’elid 
w;is more brilliant than that of any othei 
Omayyad caliph. Ihider his rule the 
Mohammedan em])ire attained to it' 
greatest extent and magnificc'iice. Kuteiha 
commanded the Arabian forces in th(^ wai 
fought on the north-eastern frontier ot 
Persia, which had for its object the con 
(jiiest of Transoxania and the subjection 
of its Iranian and Turkish races. After a 
sev'cre struggle the city of Bokhai.i 
was captured in 709. Three years later 
Samarkand was taken, but in the year 713 
the l\lohammedan army was suddenh' 
recalled while on the road to Kashgar, 
owing to the death of Velid. Contempora- 
neously with the Transoxanian camjxugn 
an attack was made on India. Ihider the 
command of Mohammed ibn Kasim, a 
Syrian army advanced into the valley ol 
the Indus, and took possession of the city 
of Multan, after a long siege. However, 
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the Moslems were unable to followup their 
success. The Arabian general was even 
compelled to admit to the Hindus that 
tlieir religion, like tho^e of the Christians 
and the Jews, was entitled to be looked 
upon with toh'rance by Mohammedans. 

All the while that victories were being 
won in tlie east, the Byzantines w('re 
hard pushed by the armies of the caliph. 
A (juarrel about the succession had 
again broken out in ('onstantinople, para- 
Ivsing the j)owers of the state, which 
was already in an exhausted condition 
owing to the wars with the Bulgarians. 
Thus it is not surprising that Arabian 
trooi)s inarched unopposed through Asia 
Minor, and finally apjieared before Con- 
stantinople, while at the same time tlie 
fleets of the caliph sailed^ into th(^ Sea ()f 
Marmora. Jhit if for this n'ason Vh'lid 
was led to belief v(^ that th(‘ end of tlu^ 
Eastern Roman Em])ire was at hand, he 
deceived himself as to the tenacity of 
tlu; Byzantines, who ev('n in later days 
proved themselves to be jiossessed of an 
[ilinost in(‘xhaustibl(', vital jiower. Decisive 
vi('tories were won in Xorth(;rn Africa, 

, . where Musa was (‘iigaged in a 

n xcit.ng Berber 

-ff. trilies, wiio had at first sup- 

of History j,^ j,,,.;, 

war with the l^yzantines, but were 
now fighting for their own freedom. 
Musa occupied the whole of the nortlK'rn 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean, and from 
the Afrii'an side of the Straits of Ciibraltar 
('ast longing looks toward the peninsula 
of Spain. How Tarik defeated the king of 
the Ooths, how Musa himself followed 
on with fresh troojrs, and how in a sur- 
jirisingly short lime all S])ain was made 
subject to the caliphs, the Arabian forces 
crossing the Pyrenees and penetrating 
far into France, is one of history’s most 
exciting cha])t(Ms. At that time all 
TCurope trembled before the ajiparently 
irresistible advance of the cmemies of 
Christendom, who were knocking at the 
gates of Constantinople and watering 
their horses in the Loire at the same 
moment that their fleets were threatening 
th(i islands of ‘IIk^ Mediterranean. But 
it was also a|^])arent that the Moslem bow 
had been bent to the point of breaking. 
The movement of expansion soon came to 
a halt, and the fall of the gigantic (?mpire 
became only a (piestion of time. 

The character of Velid was sucli as is 
raiely to be found in a desj)otic ruler. 


The caliph distinguished himself rather 
through a wise employment of talented 
subonlinates than through his own j>ersonal 
abilities. He also possessed the capacity 
of securing the respect as well as ihe 
loyalty of all num with whom he came 
into touch. His son and successor, Sulei- 
man (715-717), a weak, mistrustful crea- 
« , . ture. did not possess this gift, 

the**"'**' and however pitiable a spectacle 

„ . - , he made of himself in his gross 

Ungrateful ^ 

and statesmi'n of his father’s ri‘ign, it 
must at least be admitted in his lavour 
that he could not do otherwise' than 
cast aside tools whi('h he was incapable 
of using. Hadjaj, the ablest of Vi'lid’s 
('ouiK'illors, had long forsi'c'en .what tlii' 
future' would bring to pass, and it had lu'en 
his one de'sire to die befori' his mastc'r. 
That he was granti'd this j)iece of good 
fortune save^d him from an ignominious 
end. The gt'iierals, some e)f whom W(*r(‘ 
still at the', head of tlu'ir Jinnies on tlu' 
dejith of Velid, found Ji still mon^ (‘vil 
fate awjiiting them. Musji was Ji(‘cus<'d ol 
misapproj)riating ])ul)li(' money, com- 
pelled to }xiy an exorbitant tini' by wjiy of 
re'stitution, Jind ended his lih' as ji pjiupi'r. 
MoliJimmed, lla^ con(]\u‘ror of th(^ Puniab, 
was dniggi'el to J)amascus in ('luiins, jtnd 
tortured to death in |)ri'-'on. Kuteisji, 
who wjis we'll jiwari^ tluit a simihir lot 
awaited him. sought in vjiin to Jirouse* his 
troops to ri'bellion, jind wjis soon ])ut to 
death by the^ julheri'iits of the new caliph, 
who sent his lu'jid to Danuiscus. 

In spite of the* wretchediu'ss ol his 
characte'r, thi' de-eds of horror j)e‘rj)i*trjite'd 
by Suh'imjin would scjircely Ik' compre- 
hensible were it not that at tin' tinu^ ol 
his ae'cession ji cf)mj)le'li* changi' luid tjd<('n 
place in the reljitions of the Arjibijin 
‘tribal groups. TIk^ Kjiisites, who had 
enjoyed a golde'ii age during the djiys e)f 
Veliel, ruined themse-lve's through an 
unsuccessful atte'mpt to place ji jaince' 
^ of tlu'ir own choice uj)on the 

throne. Since Suleinum was 
in ex)ns(‘(iuenc('. comp('lled to 
look to the Kelbites or Yemen- 
ites for supj)ort, he was likewise obligerl 
to yield to their desire for K'venge u])on 
their old rivals. Yezid, a son of the Irakan 
geiienil Mohalhib, the di'adly enemy ot 
Hadjaj, stood at tlu^ head of Uk; Yemeniti' 
party ; he attaini'il Jilmost unlimited 
power, and wjiged a successful war against 
the last defenders of Iranian iridependem t*, 
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who dwelt in the mountainous south- Kaisites. Since Kaisite and Yemenite 
eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, but had leaders and statesmen alternately obtained 
brought themselves into disrepute owing the leadershij), a certain amount of 
to their excessive ostentation and greed, political sagacity developed, so that men 
The foreign undertakings of Suleiman soon were able to foretell with a reason- 
were attended by no great success. The able degree of correctness the principles 
Byzantines, who had j)rovided themselves according to which the one or the other 
with a most effective means of defence in party would administer its offices. The 
the shape of their celebrated Kaisites were of the school of Hadjaj, 
e ea e fire, were now, in 717, the conqueror of Irak; a tight hold on 

J * . iind(‘r a very capable leader, the reins of government, an overwhelming 
yzan met the Isauriaii. burden of taxation, exclusive favour 

An Arabian army which laid siege to shown to Arabs, and disregard for the 
('onstantinojile met with total defeat. The newly converted of other races, were the 
caliph’s fle^q of some four hundred vessels fundamental principles of their policy. It 
was also destroyed, and for a time Asia became almost proverbial that no man 
Minor remained in the possession of the could equal a Kaisite governor in obtain- 
Byzantines. Suleiman did not survive ing vast sums in taxes from a i)rovmce. 
these reverses. But his successor, Omar II., In contrast to the Kaisites, the Kelbites, 
a simple, uiiright Arab of the old school, or Yemenites, were of more liberal 
was in turn unable to retrieve the fortunes opinions, jdacing more value in diplomatic 
of th(* (‘m|)ir(‘ ; he reigned for too short a methods and in a policy of leniency 
tiimv -717-720 — to be able to accomplish towards the conquered. Moreover, they 
anytl ng of im])ortance, or even to put did not endeavour, as did the Kaisites, 
his favourite scheme of increasing the to extort the poll-tax exclusively from the 
number of Mohamm(‘daiis, through a newly converted ; in short, their policy 
systematic conviMsion of the inhabitants was one of conciliation, in contrast to the 
of the various lands subject to the Kaisite policy of brute force, 

caliphate*, into execution. It was greatly The two political systems were 

to the ('ii'dit of Omar ll. that he esj)oused ^ ^ not yet founded on firm and 

the cause neither of Kaisites nor of » *P » « consistent principles ; it was 
Kelbites, but endeavoured to keej) away usually quite sufficient for a true Kelbite 
from all factions and parties. to see a Kaisite perform an action, in order 

During the reign of his successor, himself immediately to endeavour to effect 
Ye/id II., who belonged l)o(ly and soul the contrary. 

to the Kell)ites, the domestic feuds once Hisham, who was filled with an insati- 
more came into prominence. A name- able greed for wealth, soon discovered that 
sake of Yezid, the son of Mohallab, the Kaisites were the party best adapted 
entrenched himself in Basra, and called for executing his wishes ; therefore the 
upon the Irakans, who had not forgotten Kelbite governors, who had at first been 
their old hatred for the Syrians, in sjiite in favour, were now everywhere replaced 
of the various tribal feuds, to revolt by the tyrannical Kaisites. The Spanish 
against the caliph. He was, however, Arabs, who were almost exclusively coin- 
defeated. At the same time a rebellion posed of Yemenites, were now for the first 
broke out in Africa, and it also became time placed under the rule of a Kaisite : 
evident that the Moors intended to and in Africa, Obeida, and after him 
establish an independent kingdom in Obeidallah, extorted tremendous sums in 
Decline The short reign of taxes from the province, 

of the Yezid II. — 720 to 724 — was The result was a vast upheaval of the 
Caliphate a decided falling population of Northern Africa, in whom 

off in the imperial power the Kharijite missionaries of the period 

and supremacy of the caliphate. Nor had at last found a people after their own 
did this retrograde movement cease hearts ; so that here also those who arose 
completely during the reign of the next in revolt against the insufferable burden 
caliph, Hisham, although he was an of taxation became imbued with religious- 
abler ruler, and thoroughly aware of the democratic ideas and displayed the highest 
ctyiirse events were taking. Hisham dis- degree of fanaticism. The Berbers have 
played great wisdom in assuming a posi- never accomplished much under leaders 
tion of neutrality between Kelbites and of their own race; but' under the 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE MOHAMMEDAN FLEET BLOCKADING CONSTANTINOPLE 


In the glorious reign of Caliph Velid an Arabian army ajmeared before Constantinople, the fleets of the Cahph 
sailed into the Sea of Marmora, and all Europe trembled before the Mohammedan advance ; but the tenacity of tne 
Byzantines, and their Greek fire, saved the city, and in the next reign the Caliph’s army and fleet were destroyed 


intellectual guidance of alien spirits they 
have exhibited a remarkable eagerness for 
self-sacrifice and great courage. In the 
year 740 the district of Tangier revolted. 
Khalid, the general sent out by Obeid- 
allah, was killed, and with an exceed- 
- , . ingly large number of Arab 

uccess u (.hi(.ftains. The caliph was now 

in^TAtk ier throw his belovcd 

in angler Qliests wide open, and 

to form an army of picked Syrian warriors 
for service in Africa. The troops were 
sent out under the command of Koltum 
and Baldsh, and were joined in Egypt 
by a levy of Arabs. Nevertheless, the 
battle with the Berbers ended in another 
defeat for the caliph ; his infantry was for 
the most i)art annihilated, and Koltum 
fell. Baldsh managed to escape with the 
cavalry to Tangier ; and thence, after 
many adventures, he arrived in Spain, 
where he was still to play a great role in 
history, recorded in another part of this 
work. Hisham did not live to see the 
end of the rebellion in Africa. 

In Irak also, after many months of 
peace under a Yemenite governor, an 
insurrection broke out on the appointment 
of a Kaisite to the office. The government 
was in a still worse plight in Khorassan, 
where Kelbifes and Kaisites openly de- 
clared war on one another, as well as in. 


the neighbouring province of Transoxania, 
where the native population was decidedly 
unwilling to accept tlie usual fate of the 
conquered. Since the Kaisite rulers were 
in the habit of Ix'ginuing their terms of 
office with the imprisonment and exploita- 
tion of their Yemenite predecessor, the 
arrival of a Kaisite governor in Khorassan 
was sufficient to drive the Kelbites into 
oj)en revolt and to cause them to form an 
alliance with the Turks ; and it was not 
until a Kelbite governor arrived and 
general amnesty was granted that quiet 
was again restored in this imi)ortant 
frontier province. Khorassan included at 
that time- the whole of North-eastern 
Iran as well as Transoxania, and was of 
great importance from a military point of 
view as a barrier against the nomadic tribes 
of Central Asia. In like manner the moun 
tain countries to the south of the Caucasus, 
which commanded the entrance to the 
passes, became military pro- 
f vinces in which incessant fight- 
^ * ing took place with Armenians, 

aucasus Iberians, and 

sometimes with the Tartar hordes that 
strove to make their way into the plain 
of Mesopotamia. 

The war with the Byzantines was con- 
tinued with varying success. The Arabians 
still hoped to win a final victory by striking 
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a blow at the lieart of the emj)ire ; Asia 
Minor was rej)eate(lly laid waste, until a 
brilliant' victory of the emperor Loo 
finally S(;t a limit to the incursions of the 
Moslcnn fona's. 

Hisham died in 74J, leaving to his 
n(‘ph('W and siici'essor, Velid IL, an 
emj)ir(‘ that, in sj)it(^ of the iinsuj)pressed 
r(‘Volt in NortluTii Africa, was 
Persians p^j^sessed of abundant 

. vital j)()wer, thanks to the fru/:^^al 

financial ])olicy of the calijm 
and to his skilful mana^^n iuent oi the two 
f^H'at jiolitical f'r(ni])s. Nc'vertlieh'ss, the 
aiitaf^onisms of scu'ts and ])arties wen* by 
no means recoiK'ihal. 'I'hen; were, indeed, 
mc'ii wlio looked ujxm loyalty to the 
caliph alone as tlu‘ir chiel virtue, and who 
thus lormed the nucleus of a purely 
dynastic jiarty. dhe trilu* Kabia, which 
for many yc'ars had assumed a ])()siti()n of 
neutraiiiy in tin* cpiarn'ls between .Maha- 
dites and Ytmuniites, and of which the* 
members had for that reason lr(‘(pi(*ntly 
been chos(‘n to fill difticult diplomatic 
officH's, s('rv('d as a jxiint of dej)arture 
for furtlu'r development, P)Ut the jc'alousy 
between tU(‘ Arabs of Syria and the Irakans, 
who W('r(‘ und(‘r tlu‘ inlliunua* of I\*rsia, 
was too deej)ly rootc'd to disajipeai easily. 
Iiid(*(‘d, tlu' mort‘ infhu’iK'i* the l\‘rsians 
obtaiiU'd, the mon* dc'chded was the 
tend(‘U(’y of th<‘ Irakans to turn away from 
tlu* Syrians, bdnally, it bec'ame (*vid(*nt 
that the Mohamnu'daii Iranians would 
(‘N’eiitually ^^Min the upper hand by force 
of numbers aloiu*. 

In this lay the pvatc'st dauij^er to which 
lh(*()inayyad d\’nasty was ex|K)S(*d. Lilted 
to the thi'oiu* by 1 lu* Syrians, the Oinayvads 
prosjH'n'd, and finally tell with tlu’ir most 
iaithtul adheri'uts. As soon as the centre of 
the I'lnpin* was removed to Irak, the days 
of the Damascus ('ali|)hate came to an 
(‘iid. riu' j)osition of the Oinayyads was 
und(‘rmiiu‘d by the natural ('ourse of 
evc'iits ; the stai^nation of Syria, the 
Arabian inhabitants of which 
had fou^dit the battles of the 
(he End raliph, and had therefore fallen 
off rather than increased in 
numlH‘rs, and the i^rowiiii^ multitude and 
wealth of the Irakans, wen' tlie chief 
causi's of the decline of lie Oinavyad 
dynasty. Already during the leign of 
Hisham. the continuation of Omayyad 
rule had become dejH*ndent on whether or 
not his tamily could win the favour of 
the Irakans and the other inhabitants 
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of the eastein j^rovinces. It is hardly 
necessary to say that in this case also 
movements which were national were a 
cloak of religion. Howcvc'r miudi men 
continued to disagree as to wdu'ther 
the first of the caliphs had been justly 
entitled to the dignity, whether Abu I^ekr 
or Ali had been the legitimate successor 
of the Pnjphet, one thing at least was 
certain— all the sectarians were united in 
the belief that the Oinayyads were usurj)ers. 
ihit the question who should succeed them 
was not to be decided .so easily. 'I'lii' 
dc'seendants of Ali, who turned up from 
time to time and always found sup[)or(ers 
in Irak, setmied without exception to ha\-e 
inherited the inca])acity and misfortunes 
ot their paternal ancestor ; the few who 
remained of the old comrades of tin' 
Froj)liet had retired to the farthest west, 
to Africa, and Sj)ain. Thus it came about 
that a noble family of Mecca, the Abbas- 
sides, who had long been known as the 
lu'reditary custodians of tlu' spring Zt*m- 
Z(‘m, and who W(Te mori* nearly related to 
the Prophet than the Oinayyads, succeeded 
in becoming the leaders of the dissatisfied 
p. sects. Already during the rc'ign 

tKc^ ^ Hisham their secret designs 

... .. had assumc'd a serious aspec'l ; 

under his h'oble successors tlu'y 
arose in oj)en revolt. Velid IL did his best, 
to scatter the treasures of his jiredec'essor, 
leading a life of careless debauchery ; but 
in sj)ite of his lavishness he succe(‘ded 
in winning few true friends, and aroust'd 
till* hostility of the other Omayyad 
j)rinci‘s by appointing his younger son to 
l)e liis successor. In the year aftc'r his 
ac('ession he was dethroned and put to 
death by Yezid III., the cham|)ion of tlu* 
Yemenite ])arty. Disturbances immedi- 
ately followed in Irak and Khorassan. 
Mervan, the ( )mayyad governor of Armenia 
and Azerbijan, advanced on Damascus, 
defeated the Yemenites, and com}H'lled 
the Syrian Arabs to accept him as regent 
during tlu* minority of the son of Velid IL 
Ihit tlu* ])ower of the Oinayyads was rapidly 
declining, and Mervan, although a man ot 
great ability, was unable to ward off the 
impending destruction. lunbittered by 
their losses, the Yemenites had become 
his enemies, and thus the vSyriaii Arabs 
were once more divided at the very moment 
when unity was most needed. Already tin* 
descendants of Ali had raised the banner 
of rebellion in Persia ; and in Irak the 
Kharijites were once more in revolt. No 
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help was to be expected from the western 
provinces. In Africa the Berber troubles 
were not yet ended ; and in Spain a civil 
war was raging between Kai sites and 
Kelbites, who even in this distant land 
had not been able to forget their ancient 
tribal haired. 

The first blow wms dealt in Khorassan. 
Here, in the year 747, Abu Muslim un- 
lurled the black Hag of the Abbassidrs.and 
drove out Nasir, the Omayyad governor. 
Xasir vainly endeavoured to make a stand 
in Western Persia, and this j)r()viii('(' also 
was lost by the Omayyads. In the suiuhkm* 
of 750, on the Abbassid troops a])])earing 
before Kufa, the gat('s were immediately 
opened to the revolutionists. It had been 
of no advantage to Mervan that he. had 
seized and put to dc^ath Ibrahim, tlui 
intriguing head of tlu^ Abbassid family, 
tor tlie ])lac(i of the latter was tak('u by 
his sons ; and the movemimt itself, w'hieii 
was not in reality founded on the ambition 
of tli(‘ Abbassides, but on the excessivt'. 
hatred of Irakans and Iranians for tlu‘ 
.Syrians, j)ursued its courses without inter- 
ru])tion. M(‘rvan assembled a ])ow(‘iiul 
- army on tin; southern fronti(‘r 

the ° ])rovinc(‘, not far 

r. , from Mossul ; and lu'rt' on th(^ 
Omayyads Al.l.assjdrs ..,1- 

countered the sujH'rior forces of the ( aliph, 
on January 25th, 750. K\’('n at this 

(h'cisive moment the tril)al hatrc’d of 
[he Bedouins did not k'sscai in intensity : 
just as the battle had ])ractit ally becai won 
l)y th(‘ Syrians, Mervan’s entire Yemenite 
follow'ing deserted him. The result was 
a com])let(; rout. After vainly seeking 
refuge in Damascus, the calij)h t\s('aped to 
b>gyj)t, wHiere he lost his lite in a fruitless 
attempt to organise n^sistance. The banner 
of the Abbassid(‘s now wavefl triumphantly 
ov(.‘r the wiiWs ol Daniascais : and thus tin*' 
peoj)le of Irak finally gained tlu* vu tory 
over their liat(‘d Syrian neighbours, the 
bkist over the West. 

With the victory of tin; Abbassides a 
])eriod of short splendour, followed by 
gradual decay, began for the empire of 
the ('aliphs. Many changes which had 
for years b(!en develo|iing in comparative 
seclusion now' made their way to th(^ light ; 
and many features that hafl formerly been 
all-important to the welfare of the (Jmayyad 
dynasty were lost. Thus tin; moment has 
come for us to cast a backw'ard glance 
over the domestic affairs of the Moham- 
medan empire, which arose out of nothing 
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with such marvi'llmis ra|Mdily. and linally 
extended fn)m the Pyreiu'cs and tlu‘ shores 
of the Atlantii- Oct'an to the Indus and 
the jaxartes. 

'\ \]c Bedouins, w'ho mandual lorth from 
the interior of Arabia, brought to the 
peo|)l(‘s of W't'sti'ru A.sia a. simj)liiaty ol 
lile and a homely gi'cat ness of s[)iri( and 
di'i'd hit herto unknown to thost' 
mori' ndined and (dTi'ininate 
raciN. In tlu‘ Bedouins, the 
luxurious Syrians and Ptasians 
once moil' bi'ln'ld men who looki'il upon 
meri' si'iisiial laijoyments with eonli'iiijit, 
and Were capabh' of lighting to tlii' di'alh 
lor a. ])rinci])le. h'orlhehrsl tinu' for many 
years a manly, ofti'ii a heiaui', spirit was 
infused into tlu' history ol W'l'sti'in Asia, 
rile lo\'e ol Ireedom ol the Bedouins 
dis.sipati'd lor the time' being the suflocat- 
ing atmosj)ht're of gloomy, indoh'nt 
despotism lliat arosi' lik(' a jxiisoiioiis mist 
Irom till', rich plains ol Meso])olaniia and 
Persia. It was no lasting inheritaiiee 
that Arabia presi'iited to its neighbour 
countries. Xev’er in histoiy has a. sic- 
torious race been able j)ernianentlv to 
alter the I'liaractei' ol the cou(|uered terri- 
tories and Ihespiiit ot their inhabitants ; 
the ('omiuerois themselxi's must linally 
succumb to this same ( harai ter and spiiil. 
None the less, tlu' iiiliision ol loreign blood 
is olteii suirK'ient to arouse ihi' exhaiisled 
soil to new' Iriiit lulness, to awaki'ii a licsh 
development ol iiatioual lile. 

Still, it would be nicoiiect to look 
U))on th(‘ Arabians ol the time ol the 
Prophet as merely rud<‘, niKiillnred 
Bedouins, how'evi'r large a jiroportion ol 
the })o])ulal ion w’as coni})o>ed ol lhal 
class; the iiidustiioils aglienll in i-ts ol 
.Medina and the l.ir-t ravelled merchants 
ol Meci'a stood upon a vastly higher plane 
of civilisation Ilian tlic* simple hibes ol 
the di'sert. In \h‘men ri'inaiiis wen' still 
preserved ol a lormer period ol lloni ishing 
commerci'. and aih am ed moral develoj)- 
meiit : ainl the Arabs who led 
a semi-statioiiar\' e.xisteiice on 
(ha treutiras ol the Koniaii and 
Persi.o'i emfiii'es had not le- 
inained uninlluenccd by the civilisation of 
their ni'iglibours. I^'rom thesi; various 
elements w'l'i'i; recruited the ])o|)nla.t ions ol 
the towns that shortly bi'came the leiitri's 
ot Mohammedan civilisation in the x arious 
])rovin('es. Thi' true Bedouin took but a 
small |)arl in the intelh'ctnal life ol these 
central groups ; his passionate love lor 
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an unfettered life on the steppes was 
unconciuerable. No one has expressed 
this sentiment more convincingly than 
the mother of Yezid I., who ])re vailed 
upon her husband to allow her to return 
to her tribe in the desert : “A tent 
swayed by the wind is dearer to me than 
a lofty castle. ... A j)iece of bread in the 
corner of my desert home tastes 
Mh than the daintiest sweet- 

® ® meat. I long for my home; 

?^****^ no ])alace may take its place.’^ 
It is obvious tliat tlu; immediate effect 
of tlic wars of concpiest waged by the 
rali})hs could not have been favourable to 
civilisation ; but the destruction and loss 
of life inflicted in the countries that were 
first attacked and cpiickly subdued were 
comj)aratively insignificant, despite the 
fact that these wtTe religious wars, which, 
as cxpi'rienct^ has shown, are the most 
merciless of all struggles. Mahomet’s 
humane treatment of both Christians and 
Jews, the ease with whic h conversion to 
Islam could take ])lace — through the mere 
n‘pelition of a formula— as well as regard 
to the finance's of the state, were the chief 
])reventives of general massacres. 

Commerce very soon became one of 
the chief sources of the j)ower and spUm- 
dour of the Mohammedan empire*. The 
most important trade routes from east to 
west fell at one blow into the hands of the 
followers of the Pro|)het ; not a grain of 
Indian spice could reach the western world 
without first passing the customs depcMs of 
the Arabians ; and the amounts of the tolls 
assessed lay entirely at tlie discretion of 
the cali])h. In earlier times trade had 
favoureil sometimes one, sometimc's an- 
other route, according to circumstances ; 
an exorbitant (luty in h-gypt driving com- 
merce from the Red Sea, the route through 
the Persian (iulf and the valley of the 
luiphrates to Syria became po})ular. The 
merchant was enabled to avoid tlie risk 
of transportation of goods by sea by 
* . . sending his caravans overland 

- through Persia and Mesopo- 
taiiiia. It was not long before 
Commerce Farthest East, 

Chinese silk in particular, were sent through 
Iran, sometimes through Transoxania and 
across the Caspian Sea to S^mth Russia, 
often by ship from China to Ceylon, there to 
connect with the trade routes from India 
to the West. The gates of commerce were 
in the hands of a single people : and the 
profits of all the customs depots, from 
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Basra and Alexandria to Bokhara and 
Multan, flowed into the imperial treasury. 

With the growth of material prosperity 
there was a corresponding increase of 
intellectual activity, which, however, did 
not reach its zenith until the times of the 
Abbassides. So long as the Syrian Arabs 
governed the empire, the ancient Arabian 
spirit reigned triumphant ; and, as a 
result, poetry and romance were more 
popular than science. 

The army organisation had remained 
under the Omayyads just what it had been 
during the first days of the caliphate. 
There was practically no standing army : 
and the caliph’s bodyguard was of no 
special importance until the Abbassid 
dynasty came into power. The conquered 
countries were rendered secure by means 
of military colonies ; for, as a rule, the 
armies that won provinces for Islam 
immediately settled down in the new terri- 
tories and continued in the service of the. 
governor. The natural result of this whole- 
sale emigration was a surprisingly rapid 
increase in the political significance of 
Arabia during the days of the 
. ^ first caliphs. The military 

oyani.sation however well 
adapted to the simple condi- 
tions of life of the Arabs, was incapable 
of development, and the Abbassides were 
compelled to form their bodyguards and 
standing armies out of foreign mercenaries, 
who finally became the rulers of the empire. 

The celebrity of the Arabians as breeders 
of horses might easily lead to the incorrect 
idea that the troops of the first caliphs 
consisted exclusively of cavalry ; in tiaith, 
howe\'er, the number of serviceable horses 
in Arabia was never very large, and the 
Arabian armies were chiefly made up of 
infantry, and camel riders who usually 
fought dismounted. The backbone of the 
army was indeed composed of horsemen, 
well armed witli steel helmet and chain 
mail, bearing lance and sabre ; but the 
bulk of the soldiers were, at least during 
the early days of the caliphate, very badly 
off for arms, 

The surprisingly rapid development of 
Mohammedan sea-power — the navy was 
constructed with the assistance of im- 
pressed inhabitants of the Syrian coast — 
has already been mentioned. It w'as for- 
tunate for the Christian Occident that the 
dreaded “Greek fire’’ was discovered in 
time. It }>erhaps saved Constantinople 
from a premature fall. 
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I T was not love for a brave general or 
for the followers of the Prophet, whose 
ciaiins to the caliphate were much more 
valid than those of the rulers in Damascus, 
hut hatred that caused Irakans and Per- 
sians to unite against the Syrians. There 
was no lack of candidates for the empty 
throne ; once more the numerous de- 
scendants of Ali stood in the front rank. 
They had never ceased to labour for 
the downfall of the Omayyad dynasty, and 
in all probability the bulk of the soldiers 
who fought for Irak and defeated Mervan 
at the Great Zab believed that they were 
also fighting for the house of Ali. But the 
curse that seemed to accompany this family 
of pretenders continued with undiminished 
power : into the place of the descendants 
of Ali, the diplomatic, crafty grandchildren 
of Abbas thrust themselves, and as soon as 
they dared to lay aside the 
f ?k*^**^* mask, held fast with iron grasp 

® . to the longed-for office. Abbas 

Caliphate Prophet, a 

distinguished man, but ot doubtful char- 
acter, who had opposed his nephew until 
finally the scales turned in favour of the 
latter. He then enthusiastically welcomed 
Mahomet as the messenger of (iod. 
Through this ancestor — whose s|)irit had 
descended upon his children — the Abbas- 
sides based their claims to the caliphate, 
not without foundation according to 
Arabian law, for among the Omayyads also, 
not the son but the brother of a prince 
was looked upon as the legitimate succes.sor. 
Besides, Mahomet had left behind him 
no male descendant-s, but only a daughter, 
the maternal aheestor of the Ali branch. 
The success of the one family or the other 
depended entirely upon the personalities 
of their leaders, and so far as this was con- 
cerned the Abbassides were greatly superior 
to the descendants of Ali, who never yet 
had succeeded in pursuing a definite policy. 

Abdallah Abul- Abbas, with the honourable 
nickname of Al-Saffah (the man of blood), 
perhaps invented by himself, was of all 
the family the man most capable of assisting 
the cause of the Abbassides to victory both 


by trickery and force. By him the new 
])eriod of Mohammedan history was ushered 
in in a manner characteristic of the whole, 
age. When the Hashimids, the name* 
given to the opponents of the Omayyads 
and supporters of the true descendants 
of Mahomet, had taken possession ot 
Kufa, Abdallah was at hand immediately 
and succeeded in winning over 
general to his cause. The 
/m V** commander of the Khorassan 
^ . rcbeh, Abu Muslim, had always 

been inclined to favour the Abbassides, and 
others, whose loyalty seemed doubtful, 
were jnit out of the way either by open force 
or secret assassination. Arriving in .Syria, 
Abdallah hastened to massacre all members 
of the Omayyad family ui>on whom he could 
lay hands, and caused the graves of the 
Omayyad caliphs to be o})encd and their 
bodies mutilated. It was in vain that th(‘ 
followers of Ali rebelled in Irak, and the 
adherents of the Omayyads in Syria. When, 
after a reign of four years, the " man of 
blood ” died, the entire empire, with the 
exception of Si)ain, which then broke off 
for all time from the rulers of the East, 
was in the hands of the Abbassides. 

The true founder of the Abbassid 
dynasty was Abu Muslim, who had first 
caased Khorassan to revolt, and now 
governed this im])ortant province with 
its military colonies and warlike in- 
habitants — a man who, owing to the 
intolerance and bigotry in which he had 
been educated, had become a bloodthirsty 
fanatic. Not until shortly before his death 
did he appreciate and regret the evil 
results of his blind religious 
ftna ic shown in a remar k- 

P ° . able letter written by his hand. 

* It was inevitable that such a 
])owerful, independent personage as he 
should have awakened the suspicions of 
the caliph, who made several attempts to 
cause him to be assassinated. When, 
after the death of Abdallah, a struggle 
fgr the succession broke out between his 
brothers, Abu Muslim hastened up, and 
with the aid of his army decided the victory 
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in favour of Al^ii Jafar Mansur. Hut it 
was fat(‘,(l that Muslim should n(‘ve*r 
rcturii to his province*. As soon a', ho 
felt hi^ position to be* secure enough, the 
mnv caliph lost no time in ))utting into 
])ractie‘(‘ tile j)olitie'al tend(*ncit*s which 
he hael inherited from his father. Abu 
Muslim was entieiid t(j eourt, and tlu^re 
( III elown Ix'ton* th(‘ caliph’s 
ey(‘s. Altei' his death a n*- 
bellion in favour ol the* d(‘- 
sc(‘ndants of Ali broke out in 
Khorassan, and at tlu* same* lime the* con- 


Founder of 
(Ke Abbassides 
Murdered 


leiiiporary heael ol the lamily, Mohammed, 
ine iteel the Mcdiiiaiis (o r(‘Voll ; but Arabia 
wa. no hjiiyei lint land Iroin which a new 
dynasty could arise*. Mohamnu'd fell in 
batlK*. and lh< rebellion in Khorassan 
was I'asily ( riishe'd. 

During Mansur’*^ reign the elfec Is of 
lh(‘ tall ol the OinaN’yads and the t(“rmina- 
tion of Syrian supremacy came fully into 
the light. Abdallah had alri'ady (diosi*!! 
Iiak lor his re'sideiu'e. Mansur, how('V(‘r, 
did not choose the* Ironlie'i’ town ol Knfa 
to 1 h‘ the ('apital ol his gri'at empire, but 
built the < ity ol Ikigdad in the h(‘art ol 
Persia, on the banks ol the 'I'igi is. at a point 
wheie it is sej)arat(‘d Irom the* luiphrales 
by less than thirty miles. At liist it had 
not bee'll Ills inte'iition to (‘slablish tlu; 
caj>ital hi'ie*. lie* had de'sired to tound a 
military town, or, more' ('orreaily. a 
lortilied camp as a headeiuarters lor the 
meiea'iiai ies, with whose* aid he- expes'ted 
le) he)l(.l the* restless Irakaiis in subjeei leili. 
Hul Maiisni could not shake* hiuise'll tree* 
Ireiin the* latte-r, among whom In* (‘nje)ved 
gu'at pe>pularity. Kula, lall(*n into 

disla\'our, was ele*serte*el ; and alte*r a 
fe'w ye*ars hael j)asse*el tlu* walls of Hagdad 
In'eaiiie' te)e) narrow for the* inhabitants 
who e anu* stre*aming in freini all dire’ctioiis. 
On the' le'lt bank e)l the* Tigris a ne*w anel 
s|)le'neliel e|uarte'r e)f the* town sjirang lup : 
in she)rt. wlu'the'r he* weeulel eir iml, 
the* e'alij)h be'lu'lel a Mietre)j)e)lis arising 
n A A re'siele'lie'i', a citv 

NNhirh se*e*nu*el to be a relW- 

^ ti >11 e)l the* Nine've*h anel Habylon 
i>h&nce . . , . 

(»t aiicie'ut elays. 1 he* attempt 

te) fe)uuel a military eaiiiji in the laiiel 
whie'h was iieiw e*le*vated by the' Abb.issid 
caliphs inte) the* ce'iitre of tlie Mohani- 
me*elan e'llipile*, was e)f itse'll sufticieiU 
to ]ire>\e that a change hael begun to 
take* jiKice* in the relatienis be'twe*(*n the* 
rulers anel tlu’ir subje'cts. The Omavyads 
hael elwe'lt ill Damascus, in the nndst of 




a population of pure-blooded Arabs, who 
W(‘re loyal to the dynasty and dangerous 
to the caliph only when they became* 
divided among themselves on account 
of tribal jircijudice and hatred. Equal 
loyalty was not to be expected from the* 
inhabitants of Irak, a mixed pojnilation 
of which the various elements were; 
constantly in a state of war with one* 
another; and the Arabs of Irak we'iv no 
longer to be dejiended upon, for they had 
long before become enfeebled and de*- 
geiu'rate. 

Thus it became necessary f^r Mansur to 
substitute for the; small be^dyguard that 
had jiroved sufficient for the Omayyads 
a larger force, of which the nucl(;us waN 
compose'd n(;ith(*r of Syrians nor ol 
Irakans but of borde*r troojis from 
Khfjrassaii, and 'rurkish mercenaries. For 
the lirsl time in the history of \Ve*sli*rn 
Asia the barbarous sons of the north-e'asi 
strutt(;d .about the streets of Hagdael in 
the* brilliant uniform of the life-guard, and 
('ast longing looks on the vast tre'asurc'- 
ol the* “ eai])ital of the world.” Tielings 
ol the* fabulous sjilendeiur of Hagdad seion 
Turks Turkestan steppes; 

Covet i^oniads, se*al<‘d 

Baa their camp-tires, (‘age*rly 

^ liste*ned to stories e)f the luxury 
of the metro j)olis anel the cowardice and 
laedv e)f unity of its inhabitants te)ld by 
tlu'ir re*turneel ce)mpanie)ns. There was 
no Ie)nger any ne'e'el fe)r the c.alijdi to 
imjiie'ss e)r te) e'litice* 1'urkish merce*nari(.'s 
inte) his sea viea* ; alrexuly me)re than 
e*ne)ugh hael ve)luntee'reel. 

The* reme)val of the e'entre of the em])ire 
to tlu* east was a result chie*tly of the* 
gSe)wing pe)we*r e)f the; Persians, wlu) were* 
now ce)in|)le*te'ly re'e e)ncile;d te) the; Me)ham- 
ineelan re*ligion. During the elays of the* 
Omayyaels it hael bee'ii alme)st im])e)ssible* 
ie)r a Persian to attain a })ositie)n ol 
inlluence in the state ; but under the 
AbbassieU's tlu* number of Iranians occupy- 
ing high e)ffice's ce)nstantly increase'el. 
With tlu'm a new spirit, foreign and 
Imstile te) the e)ld Arabian characte*r, 
became supreme at the caliph’s ce)urt. 
I'he mixture e)f aristocracy anel deme)- 
cracy, peculiar to the Arabs as a natural 
result of their norn.adic manner of life*, 
with edans and chiefs was entiredy un- 
known to tlu* IVrsians, who had always 
shown that a despe^tic fe)rm of gove*rn- 
ment was better ada])ted to their natie)nal 
character. The Arabs of the old schoed 
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had not the least comprehension for that 
blind idolisation of a ruler which the 
Persians had exhibited from the earliest 
times. Far from endeavouring to oppose 
this tendency, the Abbassides became 
less and less accessible to the people, and 
entirely gave up the immediate, almost 
comrade*! ik(; relation of ruler to subject 
p . in which the Omayyads had 
rca ion faithful Syrians. 

Vizirnte ^ l)ecame necessary for 

Mansur to create a new official, 
a vizir, who occu|)ied the ])osition of iiiter- 
nu'diary betwtic.ii the more or less deified 
ca]ij)h and the (omnion ])eople. It is 
obvious that the viziratci cannot well be 
<'ompared with the ('hancellorshiji of a 
Kuro|)ean stat(‘, inasmuch as the vizir was 
not tlu‘. adviser of tlie caliph, but his agent 
in matt(‘rs j)ertaining to external affairs. 
His duty was merely to execute the 
commands of his master, whose profound 
wisdom and infallible judgnumt decided 
upon all (piestions of administration, 
but who was far too august to take a 
personal share in the actual details of 
administration. 'Huis the vizirate was 
one of those positions of which the 
significance depeiuh^d entirely upon the 
characti'r of the incumbent, or of the 
|)rinc(‘ whom he served. Some vizirs wen* 
mere lay figures ; others were friends and 
advisers of the sovereign ; in sonu^ cases, 
indeed, they were the true rulers oi the 
nation, aiul in their hands the cali})hs 
were little more than |)uppets. 

Although the Abbassides wimc willing to 
accede to the demands of the Iranian 
spirit in the matter of the vizirate, it was 
lUH'essary for them to exercise the utmost 
caution in regard to another trait of Per- 
sian character somewhat similar to that 
which has already been described. The 
movement which eiuibhxl the Abbassides 
to place themselves at the head of the 
Mohammedan empire was in the main a 
result of Persian activity, and had for 
its immediate object nothing 


Policy 
of All's 


»■. » further than the destruction of 

Defendants <^^mayyad dynasty in order 
that the true heirs and de- 
scendants of Mahomet might occupy the 
throne. It is obvious, however, that the 
Abbassides attained their position of 
supremacy owing rather to their superior 
diplomacy and cunning than to a general 
recognition of their rights. Inflamed with 
anger, but not in the least discouraged, 
the descendants of Ali still awaited an 
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opportunity for putting forth their claims. 
The Abbassides themselves ..knew only 
too well that the grandchildren of the 
deified son-in-law and nephew of the 
Prophet possessed in reality far more 
adherents among the inhabitants of the 
empire than did the house of Abbas ; and 
even had they not realised it, the revolts 
that were constantly breaking out in 
favour of the Ali branch would soon have 
taught them the obvious truth. However 
much the Abba.ssides were indebted to the 
various sectarians who assisted them to 
the caliphate, and however Vmthusiastic 
they may have been as Shiites during tlu‘ 
years preceding their elevation to tlu* 
throne, uj)on attaining the position of 
supremacy they were obliged to renounce 
their sect and to ingratiate themselv(‘s 
with the orthodox party, to which the bulk 
of the Arabian j)opulation belonged. Tin* 
first step taken in this direction by the 
caliph Mansur may not have been easy : 
in fact, its immediate effect was to en- 
danger his throne. But the permanent 
result of an understanding between the 
despotic monarchy and the State Church 
Cal* Ka could not have been otherwise 
Heads of beneficial to the future 

the Church dynasty. Their posi- 

tion m regard to the orthodox 
j)arty was of the highest importance to the 
Abbassides. As caliphs they were not 
only the rulers of a vast empire, but also 
the spiritual guides of all Mohammedans, 
defenders of the faith as well as of the 
realm. During the time of the Omayyads 
the two offices had united into one ; in all 
regions through which the ii(*w doctrines 
were disseminated the temporal su])remacy 
of the cali[)h was also recognised. Although 
the Abbassides soon perceived that they 
would not be able to retain their double 
position in all parts of their exceptionally 
extensive empire, they recognised at the 
same time that the religious influence 
which they possessed was also a means for 
jwserving the state from dissolution, and 
that at least their spiritual authority could 
be maintained in regions where the power 
of their arms was no longer feared. On the. 
other hand, dissenters had the choice 
either of entirely severing their connection 
with Bagdad through the election of a new 
caliph, or of taking a middle course by 
refusing to recognise the temporal supre- 
macy of the caliphate while subjecting 
themselves to its spiritual authority. Thus, 
under these conditions, it must have been 
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a matter of great importance for the 
Abbassides to win the friendship of the 
orthodox party as well as of the Arabian 
tribes, which, notwithstanding all re- 
movals of tfie centre of power, still retained 
the political leadership of the Moham- 
medan world. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Mansur's wise 
policy, the unity of the empire was not 
preserved entire during his reign. At 
the same time that the centre of the em[)ire 
was transferred to the east, S|)ain, the 
farthest western province, was lost to the 
caliphs ; not only the temporal but the 
spiritual bonds of 
connection were com- 
pletely severed. It 
was in vain that Ab- 
dallah, “ the man of 
blood," had endea- 
voured to annihilate 
the Omayyad family. 

A memlx^r of the 
fallen house, Abd ur 
Rahman, escaped to 
Africa after manifold 
adventures, and 
tinally reached Spain, 
where after long 
struggles between 
Kaisites and Kcl- 
bites, the Kaisite 
leader, Yusuf, had 
obtained control of 
the government and 
driven out the Ab- 
ba.ssid c 

Shortly after his 
landing, Abd ur Rah- 
jTian succeeded in 
deposing Yusuf with 
the assistance of the 
Kelbites. He then 
established an inde- 
pendent government, and, as a descendant 
of the unjustly depo.spd Omayyad dynasty, 
took upon himself the title of caliph, in 

756. 

All Mansur’s attempts to destroy his 
rival were without effect. In general, his 
reign was so disturbed at home by revolts 
of the followers of Ali and other parties 
that foreign undertakings were out of the 
question. The caliph was forced to con- 
tent himself with maintaining the frontiers 
of the empire, here and there perhaps 
succeeding in advancing them a trifle. At 
all events, Mansur was successful in ren- 
dering secure the throne of the Abbassides., 


It may have been that a cold, calculating, 
faithless character such as his was needed 
at this time with the assistance of the 
Irakans to maintain the sujuemacy of the 
Abbassides. 

The golden age of the Abbasside dynasty 
did not begin until after the death of 
Mansur, in 775, when his son Mahdi suc- 
ceeded to the caliphate — much against 
the will of his uncle, who, as brother of the 
late caliph, had first claim to the throne 
according to Arabian custom. Hut the 
constantly recurring inclination of n'igning 
caliphs to abrogate the usual form ot 
succ(‘ssion in favour 
of their own descen- 
dants in this case led 
to no serious ('onllict. 
Mahdi was the v(‘ry 
opposite of his father 
both in charactei 
and disposition, but 
none thi‘ less just 
such a ruler as the 
Irakans most valued. 
I'uder his govaam- 
miMit Bagdad began 
to develop into the 
city with w’hich we 
hav(i becoim.' ac- 
(juainted through 
l(‘g(.aid and tah* iis the 
most brilliant and 
joyful capital of tlu* 
world, and at the 
same tinn^ ihr ('entre 
of hastian literature' 
and sci(‘ncc‘. 

That in si)it(' of 
Mahdi’s mild ruU* 
thiaa; was no ])i*ace 
in Irak, and that 
the old struggle's ot 
sects and parties 
broke out anew, now here*, now there, is 
self-evident from the characte*!' (jf the; 
people. In like manner the; warlike in- 
habitants of Khorassan, although they 
had assist (‘d the Abbassides to the throne, 
nevertheless looked upon the departure 
of the latter from the Shiite doctrine's 
with great displeasure. The trememdous 
revolt headed by the pro])hei A 1 Mukanna 
(the Veiled One) in Transoxania was not 
completely quelled until the year 780. 
Just as if there were not enough sects 
and parties already in existence, Arabian 
revolutionaries arose in Irak and preached 
a republican form of Mohammedanism. 
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HARUN AL RASHID THE GREAT CALlPH 
Harun al Rashid, " the Ju ;t," came to the throne in 
7<'iM a.d. in the i^olden days of the Mohammedan civili- 
sation, and before the decay Bagdad and the caliphate. 
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Their principles may })erhaps be con- 
siderefl to \)c. the shai'ix'st protest put 
forth by the Arabian national s{)irit a^^ainst 
the Iranian (les])otism of the Abl)assi(les. 
Among the Persians the old communism 
of the followers of Mazdak, who had em- 
bittered the life (d the last of the Sassanidie, 
aj>p(*ared once more in a Mohammedan 
garb, d'lie Iranian adluMamts oi Ali finally 
an ived at tlu* summit of absurdity in tlu* 
fleiti('ation of their idol. Th(‘y had ever 
l)een ready to recognise the Abbassid 
(alij>hs als(j us divine beings on account 
oj their conne('ti(/n with tin* Prophet, 
until the departure of the Ablnissides 
ti'om the orthodox faith transformed this 
overwhelming vcuieratioii into hatred. 
riieK* is no doubt that tlu^ majority of 
the seels emanated from the JVrsians, 
and that they w(Me, in a wa\, th(‘ outward 
(‘\ idein c's ot th(‘ sexan'e 
spiritual contlict o( ( a- 
sioned l)y the (’onviasion 
ol the* Iranians to Moliam- 
luedanism and the blend- 
ing of th(‘ Persian and 
Arabian coiuaiptions ol 
lite. Accjuaintaiua^ with 
the n‘ligions ol India 
es])(‘cially with the chx - 
trine of tlui transmigra- 
tion of souls, which found 
many converts in Kho- 
rassan, ('ontributi'd not a 
little to the g(‘neral 
confusion. 


Harun al 
Rashid, 
the Just 



to busy herself with the duties of a woman, 
and to spend more of her time reading 
the Koran. However, Hadi’s attempt to 
exclude her favourite Harun from the 
succession in favour of his own children 
led to his assassination in the next year. 

Harun al Rashid came to the 
throne without opposition, reign- 
ing from 786-809. He liad always 
enjoyed great popularity, his 
generosity and kindliness contributing 
no less to the affection in which he was hehl 
by his subjects than the warlike deeds 
h(' had performed duringx his fathei’s 
lifetime against the Byzantines. Still, 
h(' had inherited the evil characteristics 
of his Abbassid ancestors in full measure, 
show'ing himself on more than one occasicui 
to be both tr(‘acherous and cruel. 'J'Ik* 
high j)raise which tradition luis accorded 
to his celebrated justness, 
perpetuated in his sur- 
name Al Rashid, “ tin 
Upright,*’ must be ac- 
cei)led with restri<’ticiis. 
However, he has now 
become a favourite heio 
of legend ; and Bagdad, 
his residence, which at- 
tained its greatest ])ros- 
perity during his days, 
now stands for that epi- 
tome of fabulous sideii 
dour which the traveller 
in the Orient often sei'ks 


TOMB OF H ARON’S QUEEN never finds. Harun s 

1 11 SJUte of tlu' domestic a striking monument on the plains, near name IS COnilCCted tile 
(list url)aiiccs, Mahdi was Bagdad, to Zobiede, queen of Han al Rashid. uiOl'C closely witll Jhlgdud 

for the reason that its decay set in almost 


abh' to undertake st'vcral sucta'ssfiil exj)e- 
ditions against he Byzaiitiiu's, without, 
Iiowiwer, (irmly estaldishiiig his position 
in Asia Minor. An irmy to invade 
Spain was annihilated by the Omayyad 
calipb. d'he latter had already formed 
a plan of attacking Syria in order to 
arouse the old followers of his house to 
battle with tlu^ Abbassides, when, for- 
timatt‘ly for Mahdi, Uiiarlemagiie began 
his wars against tlie Moors in Spain. 

During the last years of his life 
IHdicy of .Mahdi was guided 
almost entirely by his ambitious 
wife Khizuraii, who had also 
managed to cause her . ms Musa and 
Hanm to W nanu'd Jiis successors. But 
wlum, in the year 7S5, Musa ascended the 
throne, taking the title of Hadi, her 
ambition eiicoimtored a sudden check, 
since he advised her with great em])hasis 
10 ^6 


immcdiat(‘ly after his death, and with 
the magiiihcence of the city the glory ot 
the caliphate itself became less and less, 
until finally it too vanished. On th«' 
whole, howevei, it may be said that tlu 
period of Harun’s reign was one ol 
domestic prosperity and of successful 
foreign wars. The ruinous effects of tlu* 
Abbassid system of government w^ere not 
felt to any great extent during his lite- 
time. l^ut complete domestic tranquillity 
was not to be thought of. It was im])os- 
sble for the Irakan and Persian sects to 
renounce their favourite jiastirne of 
quarrelling ; again and again they sought 
to take up arms, and in Syria, Kelbites 
and Kaisites fell upon one another with 
undiinirished fury. The ever - restless 
inhabitants of Khorassan were no less 
inclined to revolt now than thev had 
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always been. In Afiica things came to 
such a pass that the autliority of the 
caliph was no longer recognised in the 
western ])rovinces ; and a dynasty cf 
tlie house of Ali arose, refusing to be sub- 
ject either to the temporal or to tlie 
spiritual inlUicnce of the Abbassides. 

The campaigns of Harun against the 
Byzantines, although temporarily success- 
_ ^ .. fill, were attended by no 

permanent results, ('onstanti- 
Z ^ nople was liarassed totheiitter- 
most by the Bulgarians, and 
repulsed the armies of the calij)h with the 
greatest difficulty ; more than once the 
.'ity was comiu'lletl to jiay tribute to 
Harun. The expeditions olttai led by 
Harun himself into Asia Minor were little 
more than predatory^ raids, lor the em})ire 
of the calijdi was already too decayed 
and tattered to jiermit of tlu* ])ermanent 
accpiisition and ^lohammedanising of new 
])rovinces ; in fact, soon after Harun’s 
death the Byzantines thems(‘lv(\s took 
the offensive. The most notc'worthv 
event of Harun’s lih‘ 
was the di'struction of 
the BariiKJcides. Had it 
lieen only the murder of 
over-ambitious geiKM'als 
or governors, or merely 
one of the sccaies ol 
carnage thal occur in 
endless succession 
throughout the history 
of Oriental emj)ires, 
the iiK'idc'iit would 
scarcely b(^ worthy of 
notice. But in reality 
the deed itself, together 
with the events that 
led up to it, may lx; 
taken as a characteristic 
prelude to later con- 
ditions; through it th(‘ 
authority of tlu* ofljct' 
of mayor ol the j)alaee, 
which was in later 
times called into exist- 
ence by the weakening 
despotism as an execu- 
tive and support, was for the time being 
abolished. Already, under the predecessors 
of Harun, the Barmecide family had 
attained to great authority; and its in- 
fluence became almost unlimited when one 
of its members, Yahya, by timely interfer- 
ence succeeded in securing the throne for 
Harun on the death of Hadi. And when 
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All that remains of the splendid palace of the Great 
and Just Caliph at his ancient capital of Bagdad. 


Jafar, a son of Yahya, obtained as a result 
of his wisdom and charm of personality the 
highest favour of the cali])!!, and held the 
oftice of vizir with almost boundless power 
it seemed indeed as if a new ruling house 
had arisen with the Abbassides. Already 
the whims of Jafar were looked upon as of 
greater importance than those of the 
caliph ; already measureless wealth had 
fallen to the share of the favoured family: 
when, in 8oj, a sudden catastrojihe de- 
stroyed its hopes of further distinction 
and inllueiK'e, and at the same time led 
to the annihilation of the all-]X)werful 
favourite. Had it been insight into the 
threatening danger that led Harun to 
take extreme measures much might be 
said in his defence ; but it was in reality 
nothing more than an onlinary harem 
affair through which Jafar and his family 
came to tlu‘ir ruin. The affair was cer- 
tainly not greatly to the credit of the 
calijdi, and the deed awakened extreme dis- 
satisfaction among tlu' peojde of Bagdad. 
Grumbling and embittered, the ageing 
Harun left the city, 

^ and resid(‘d during tlu* 

‘ last years of his life in 

Rakka in MesojKitamia, 
assiduously but vainly 
(‘Ugaged in an attemj>l 
lo obviate* lalt*r quarrels 
as to the* su('C(*ssi()n. 

During tin* re'ign of 
Harun tlu' Abbassid 
(*m])ire reaclu'd the* 
/(‘iiith of its external 
power and domestie'. 
culture. The founda- 
tions of prosperity 
W(‘re, on the whole, the 
saint* as they had been 
during tlu! Omayyad 
p(*riod, but internal 
conditions had changed, 
file renu)val of the 
centre ol the empire 
from Damascus to 
Bagdad exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on 
the life and morals of 
the Mohammedan races. Transported from 
the dry, strong desert air of Damascus 
and j)laced in the hot, damp plain of 
Irak, the civilisation of the caliphate 
developed more rapidly, but also more 
artificially, under the new conditions. 

Inasmuch as the residence of the caliph 
was removed to the richest and most 
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densely- populated province of the empire, 
it followed that the caliphate itself gained 
new lustre, and at the same time became 
further estranged from its old Arabian 
simplicity. ‘ In order that the cali|)h might 
maintain the s}dendour and dignity of his 
suprem(‘ position among the countless rich 
merchants of Ihigdad, in the midst of a 
|)0|>ulation givcm over to pre- 
ruAA* tension and disj)lay, it became 
Court* ^ * necessary for him to arrange 
his court in a manner entirely 
different from that which had ])reviously 
been the? custom under the majority of the 
Omayyad rulers. Magnificcmt palaces, 
bridge's, nioscpu's, artistically laid out 
gardt'iis, water conduits, and ])ubhc foun- 
tains aroused the wH)nd(‘r of his subjects 
no l(‘ss than did the s|)l(‘ndour of the arms 
and uniforms dis[)layc‘d by caliph and 
court on holidays, or the* plenitude, of 
treasures ae'cumulate'd in the* ])alace of the 
rul(‘r, and the* lavish way in which moiK'y 
was Iree-ly distributed to beggars and the* 
unemploye'd. A hixuiious spirit of good 
ch(‘('r pc'i'vaded the entire <'ity ; and, as 
oiKX' in till' Rome of th(‘ emperors, not 
only th(' gold of the* ])rovin('es, but also 
tlu‘ native' products of the' various ejuarters 
of the* globe' we-re* brought by commeiTC te) 
the* markets of llagdad, where the silks of 
('hina and the' feirs of Sibe'i’ia we'te lu'aped 
te)ge*th('r with tlie' spiei's e)l India anel 
Arabia and tlu' ('oloiire'd leather ware's e)t 
('e)rele)va. At that time' Ikagdad was the* 
centre of the' world’s comineriial re)utes, 
which le'd from C hina to the West, tre)m 
Inelia to lly/antium and toWVstern Juirope. 

Althemgh there' were' still elangc'is anel 
dilheailtie's te) be' e)ve're'ome', it was a ge)lelen 
age of e'ommere'e' ; the' majority e)f the 
re)ads were in exi'ellent e'ondition, ])ro- 
vided with miU'stone's anel caravanseries, 
and ])re)tected by garrisons in the less- 
frexpiented re'gie)ns. 'fhe gieat annual 
|)ilgriinages te) Mi'cexi, which unite'd dt've)- 
tie)n and trade in a most j)re)litable manner, 
e'ontributeel ne)t a little' to the* 
increase e)f traihe, althe)ugh the 
Arab merchant, as a rule, was 
quick enough to follow in the 
track of the warlike Me)hammedan propa- 
ganda, sometime\s ineleed preceeling it and 
apj)earing in the re)lo botli of missionary 
and trader. 'I'he e)nset of the religious wars 
had thrown down all the barriers which 
had previously encircled the lauds of 
Western Asia like Chinese walls ; the 
Mohammedan merchant now found in all 
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regions countrymen and tribal relatives 
who were ready to give him shelter and 
protection and all the assistance in their 
j)ower. 

Nor was the sea closed to him. Com- 
merce on the Indian Ocean had long been 
in the hands of the Arabians, who pene- 
trated as far as the Southern Chinese ports, 
and through their superior industry hacl 
|)ractically ruined the once flourishing 
shij)j)ing trade of China. In the Eastern 
Mediterranean the warships of the caliph 
had forced back the Byzantines ; in tlu* 
year 82b the conquest of Cr^te provided 
Mohammedan commerce and piracy with 
a base that for more than a hundred 
years defied every attack of the Eastern 
Roman emperors. 

The desert was as little an obstacle as 
the sea to the Mohammedan merchant, 
who was well acquainted with its dangers, 
and knew by what means they coukl i)i' 
overcome. Northern Africa had scarci'K’ 
been coiKjuered before commerce with the 
Sudan, hitherto merely a small, unprofit- 
able trade, began to ilourish ; vast cara- 
vans traversed the desert of Sahara and 
Trade ])roducts of Arabian, 

Egyptian industry 
. to the l)lacks, returning home 
® with gold-dust, ostrich feathers, 
and iK'gro slaves. In all regions into 
whi('h the Arab merchant penetrated 
arose those small settlements and coloni('s 
which even to-day exist on tlu^ Eastt'rn 
African coast as ])recursors of Arabian 
civilisation and Mohammedanism. 

d'h(' intellectual movement that w’as 
brought about through the extension ot 
trade, and the consequent furtherance ot 
the unity of the empire, w'ere of still 
greater importance, still more w'ide-reach- 
ing in their results. Already under the 
Omayyads this process had begun, but 
not until the calij)hate had been removed 
to Irak, where there was so great an 
intermingling of races, did it attain to its 
lull extent. 

Even before the invasion of the Arabs 
the population of Irak had been a remark- 
able mixture. The ancient Babylonian race 
still formed the nucleus of the stationary 
inhabitants and the peasant class ; in the 
cities there was a large amount of (ireek 
blood, and finally Semites had immigrated 
in such numbers that during the period of 
the Sassanidae bands of Jews had suc- 
ceeded in keeping the land in a state of 
terror for months at a time. The long- 




A MOHAMMEDAN TRADING CARAVAN AND PILGRIMAGE FROM CAIRO TO MECCA 
The desert was as little an obstacle as the sea to the Mohammedan merchant, and vast caravans traversed the 
deserts, while the great annual pilgrimages to Mecca united devotion and trade in a most profitable maiiiKn 

rontiniii'd supremacy of the Part hiaiis and from (he (‘arli(\st ap‘s, arts aiul sciciires 

the Sassanidie had very naturally It'd to an could not fail to flourish; and for a time 

extensive immigration of Iranians, who Bagdad was the ('eiitrc' of learning of tlu^ 

had now — also in aii ethiKjgraphic sense • world of its day. Scholars and poets 

become the leading race, as was abund- needed but tlu^ invitaiion of siu h a sove- 

anlly proved by the close connection in n'ign as Hanm to llo('k to his court from 

which Irakans and Persians ap|)eared in all (piarters of IhtM'mpire. 

later times, csi)ecially in the various revolts In view of the ]>resent condition of Islam 
and rebellions. and the intelledual ])aralysis into which 

It has already been described how the its followers hav(‘ fallen, it is dillicult to 

Arabians, who had dwelt in the step})e believe that such a broad and free S('ientific 

regions since the earliest times, destroyed and literary life really t'xisti'd during the 

the Iranian power a't the beginning of tht* first period of the Abbassides. But con- 

Mohainmedan movement, increased in vention had m)t yet im])osed the jaacti- 

numbers, and founded a new state. With cally (;xclusive and consecpiently sterilising 

the establishment of the Islamite world- study of the Koran on all s('h(dars. 

empirethe way was opened for an unlimited During the age of the Abbassides the 

blending of races ; and when Bagdad Koran had not y(‘t become th(i absolute 

became the centre of the (*mpire as well guide of life ; its laws were not yet 

as of commerce there was not a race- so infallible, its believers lujt ycd so 

element of the Arabian empire and its fanatically cn'diilous as they are to-day. 

bordering lands unrepresented, no civilisa- Without scrui)le the caliph and his con- 

tion that had not exerted its influence on fidants gave themselves over to the full 

the medley of peoples in the world-city, enjoyment of wine, that was so hateful 

Here, on a soil that had known culture to the Prophet, scarcely even troubling 
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to veil their scandalous conduct from the 
public eye. With the same freedom 
Harun patronised scholars and philo- 
sophers whose views would have made 
the hair of every orthodox Moslem stand 
on end. Nor could he very well have 
done otherwise. Irak had ever been the 
classic ground of sects. The calij)!! would 
have been comj)elled to annihilate at least 
two-thirds of his most intellectual subjects 
had he desired the orthodox belief to 
obtain full play. Moreover, the fact that 
the Abbassides had originally been ad- 
herents of the Shiite h(‘resy, and were 
always suspc'cted of a rela})s(‘, was as well 
known in Hagdad as els(‘where. It would 
not have been advisable to })rovoke the 
sectarians too much ; for, as it was, they 
were constantly on tin* verg(‘ ot revolt. 

Only against tlu* communists — the Zen- 
dikists -were laws laiacted, and a iormal 
court ot iiKjuisition established for the 
destruction of th(‘se stragglers of the old 
Mazda kite pcTsuasion. 'I'lirough this the 
caliph ensured himself the aj)plause of 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ARABS 
A beautiful Arabian fountain in Jerusalem. 


the wealthy classes, who at this time, as 
always, were far more apprehensive of the 
evil effects of a raid on their purses than 
of any number of heretical attacks on the 
sacred paragraphs of the Koran. 

However much economic development 
was imi)cded by the constant tumult 
and rebellions caused by the various sects, 
their existence was nevertheless of the 
greatest advantage to intellectual progress, 
owing to the large degree of tolerance 
which the caliph was obliged to exhibit 
on their account. Every new idea, how- 
ever daring it might be, could 'hope to find 
approbation and adherents, not only 
among the well-educated higher classes 
of Bagdad, but even among the people and 
at court. Doubters and sceptics were 
permitted publicly to expound their views 
by the side of the unyielding orthodox; 
and the numerous Christians and Jews 
took an active part in the labour of 
civilisation — according to their own 
methods. 

In most cases, however, the various sects 
and religions were nothing more than 
the intellectual expression of the 
differences of race, which indeed 
were the true foundation of the 
rapid development of Irakan 
civilisation. The characteristics 
of the different peoples who came 
together in Bagdad supplemented 
each other in a marvellous way : 
the sharp, somewhat matter-of- 
fact intellect of the Arabs became 
united at a most favourable moment 
with the unbridled creative imagina- 
tion of the Iranian, and concep- 
tions of the harmony of early Greek 
life, as well as of the mystic depths 
of Hindu thought, were awakened 
by the representatives of these two 
opposite poles of Aryan culture. 

Hellenism, represented by the 
immortal works of its greatest age, 
was the basis of all scientific 
activity; and the writings of Aris- 
totle, at a time when they were 
forgotten in Western Europe, be- 
came the oracle of the Mohammedan 
world. Nevertheless the products 
of Greek intellectual life did not 
achieve popularity as rapidly as 
one might have expected. Direct 
translations of Greek texts were not 
made until the reign of the caliph 
Mamun (813-833) ; until this time 
Persian translations as old as the 
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The preference for a superfluity of detailed ornament shown in Mohammedan art, of which some fine examples 
are given here, is a result of Mahomet's injunction against pictures and images, which forced the artists to 
express themselves in decoration. The panel of tiles at the top is from a Damascus mosque. Below, in the 
middle, is shown an Arabian marble mosaic, while on each side is a carved arabesque from a Cairo pulpit door. 


days of the Sassanidiu had been found 
sufficient for all jmrposes. Thus, in thisi 
respect, at least, the period of Harun al 
Rashid was not the highest point of 
development. 

The chief branches of learning patronised 
by the caliph were naturally such as 
were especially congenial to the Arabian 
spirit — that is to .^ay, those requiring intel- 
lectual penetration rather than powers of 
invention ; for example, philology and 
grammar, logic and rhetoric, religious 
dogmatics and jurisprudence. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that mathematics 
also were extremely popular among the 
Arabs. Another peculiarity of the Arabs, 
their delight in tribal traditions and in 
endless genealogies of families, required 


only the inlhieiK'e of (ireek models in 
order to become transformed into history ; 
knowledge of g(H)gra])hy also developed 
as a result of historical inv(*stigation as 
well as of the great commercial activity 
of the period. It is characteristic that of 
these two branches of science the latter 
develojjed more freely and in grearer 
tranquillity ; history was never able to 
emancipate itself from the bonds of jrar- 
tiality for particular princes and sects. 
Chemistry was rarely jjursued indepen- 
dently for its own sake, being looked upon 
for the most part as a means for the 
artificial production of gold ; neverthe- 
less, some of the best work of the period 
was done by the Arabians in this branch 
of natural science. Finally, medicine. 
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furthered by the translation of Greek 
handbooks, attained perhaps not to a 
completely fn‘e develo[)ment, but at least 
to a very advanc(‘d states of ])rogress. 

The id(ta that attention should not be 
devoted (exclusively to a single branch of 
knowledgie, but that men should endeavour 
to obtain a mone general {.‘duration 
througli th(i study of several 
sci(en('(‘s, was not unknown to 
the ]\I()hamm(edan world ol 
th(e (eighth and iiinth centuries. 
Already during th(‘ reign of Mansur a 
school had be(‘n (‘stablished in Hagdad 
in whi('h tlue Arabian language, the art 
of ])0(‘try and astronomy wene taught. 
The effort to attain distiiK'tion in scicein'e 
on tine foundation of an all-round in- 
t(‘ll(ectnal training was not ('onfined to 
Bagdad alone. h'ociis(‘s of learning ai'osc 
at lh(‘ courts of gov(‘rnors and in 
th(‘ prosjH'rous (‘oinmc'rcial centimes; the 
activity of trade in mat(‘rial goods aided 
tlue (‘X('hang(e of int(‘ll(‘ctual imxlucts. 
A larg(‘ nunilx‘r of thee scholars and 
writers of tlu* day W(‘ie in Hue habit 
of wandc'ring from city to city, from 
court to court ; tlue world \vas op(‘n to 
tlu'in, and tlu‘y were always certain of 
l)(‘ing ne('(‘iv('d (‘V(‘rywhere with (‘uthu- 
siasm. Not until last century did tlue 
Westiern world, as a result of vastly 
imjrroved nu’thods of (ommunication, 
accjuire a unity analogous to that of the 
Arabian ('lupirc' unJer tlu' Abbassides ; 
neveiilu'less, the possc'ssion of a univer- 
sally undei'stood written and spoken 
languagt' rc'iulered the (ailture of tlue 
Abbassid state in many ways superior 
to that of modern hairopc'. 

Among the arts music was zealously 
cultivated, although none of the great 
Mohammedan races ha\e attained to 
more than mediocrity in a proviiu'e that 
seems to 1h‘ the peculiar })rop(‘rty of the 
\\'(‘slern Aryans. \Vhat(ev(‘r talent existed 
for the jdastii' arts was ivstrictc'd, in view of 
« , the mandate of Mahomet for- 

and PahTtin pictmvs and images, to 

archit (Vt lire and t o the various 

Forbidden 

latfer were jiursued only the more indus- 
triously siiu'e the way was ('losed to the 
highest endeavours of sculptor or painter. 
The preference for a siipertiuity of de- 
tailed ornament is one of the iTsults of 
this command of the Prophet— aii in- 
junction that could have been uttered 
only by a typical re}u*escntative of 
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the matter-of-fact, logical, unimaginative 
Arabian race. 

Literature alone was permitted to 
dev(‘lop in comidete freedom in the 
empire of the caliphs, and even that was 
unhampered only in so far as the airy 
creations of })oetic genius could not easily 
be gagged and checkc^d ; satire still 
continiuxl to be one of the most dreaded 
weapons (im])loyed in the struggle of 
partkis and sects. But the old uncon- 
strained spirit of Arabian poetry had 
ceased to exist at the time ^ of Harun, 
although during his reign verse- writing 
had become a mania and the poet an 
indisp(‘nsabl(^ court functionary. 

In spite of many weaknesses, the civili- 
sation of the Mohammedans during the 
caliphate — at a period when Europe was 
first beginning to recover from the general 
destiuction tliat followed the Teutonic' 
migrations — cannot l^e looked uj)on as 
otluM' than the guardian of the traditions 
of better days. It was due to Moslem 
culture alone that the jirogress of civilisa- 
tion was not wholly interru])t(‘d at a time, 
when the energy of the Soutlu'rn European 
n A A nations had slackened and the 
^ northc'rn barbarians awkwardly 

o/BaV^on difficulty, although 

o a y on powers, were begin- 

ning to n^store the institutions which they 
theins(‘lves had destroyed but a few 
years before. The jirosperity of Bagdad 
was a iU'cting but by no means unwoithy 
reflection of those earlier days, when for 
centuri{‘s the only civilisation of the world 
was that which flourished on the banks 
of th(‘ luiphrates and the Tigris. 

I'he culture of the Arabians was not 
w’ithout its influence on Eurojie ; tht‘ 
young nations of the Middle Ag(\s did 
not nunaiii long unac(]uainted with the 
sjilendour and ])olish of the calijdi’s empire. 
It was the conquest of the Pyrenean 
Peninsula that led to a close relationshii) 
betwc'en the most powerful rulers of the 
Wi'st, the Frankish kings, and the 
Abbassides. Inasmuch as the Omayyad 
caliplis in Spain were the rivals of the 
Abbassid princers in Bagdad, it w^as 
natural that the Christian states of 
Eurojie should become the allies of the 
latter. lunbassies wore exchanged as 
early as the time of Pepin. The negotia- 
tions of Charlemagne with Harun al 
Rashid made an especially deep impres- 
sion on the Occidental world, although 
follow'ed by no practical results. 
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THE PASSING OF BAGDAD 

AND PERSIA IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


H ARUN may have foreseen that the loss 
of Spain was a sure sign of apin'oaoh- 
iug deray; and it was perhaps with a con- 
scious intention of making the best of an 
unavoidable situation that shortly before 
his death, in 8()() a.d. he resolved to divide 
the temporal power of the empire among 
his three sons, Emin, Mamun, and Kasim, 
placing the ecclesiastical sovenhgnty, 
liowever, in Ihii hands of the eldest alone, 
thus to gird the whole with an indivisible 
sjuritual bond. In accordance with this 
])lan, Emin was ])romised tlie cali])hatc, 
together with thi^ pr'jviiK'cs of Irak, 
Southern Syria, Arabia, and Africa; Mamun, 
the entin* i‘ast ; and Kasim, Mesopotamia 
and Northern Syria. Hut almost imm(‘- 
diately ;ifter Harun’s death, at Tus during 
an ex])edition to Khorassan, his |)lans 
regarding Emin were rendi'ied abortive, 
for the latter hastened back to Bagdad 
at the hc'ad of the army and laid claim to 
absolute dominion over the whole empire. 

His brother Mamun, at lirst 
of*the* ^ secrecy, later ojx'uly, re- 
„ nounced allegiance to him, and 

took up a strong position m 
Khorassan. In truth, behind this appa- 
rently dynastic struggle were concealed the 
racial antijiathies which sooner or later 
were to destroy the unity of the Moham- 
medan emjjire. Emin’s vizir, who re- 
presented the ]iower behind the throne, 
was a champion of the orthodox Arabian 
party ; Mamun’s vizir was a IVrsian, and 
a believer in the mystical doctrines of the 
Shiites. 

The result of the struggle was apparent 
from the very beginning. As an Abbas- 
side, Emin could look for no assistance 
from the Syrians ; the latter ind(Mxl, re- 
volted on their own account. Thus he 
found sujiport only in the untrustworthy 
Irakans and in the state troops, unfor- 
tunately chiefly composed of mercenary 
Khorassanians and Turks, who already, 
by reason of their increasing consciousness 
of independence, were more of a danger ta 


him than to his enemi(\s. Defeated by 
Tahir, Mainun’s gem'ral, th(‘y returned to 
Bagdad full of resiMitinent, and it was only 
by an imaease in pay that tlu'y could be 
induced to remain faithful to the cause of 
ICmin ; but in tlu^ long run tlu'S(‘ undis 
ci|)lined guards proved as littk^ able as thr 
cowardly Irakans to withstand the ad 
vance of the warlike inhabitants of Kho 

IT f L-I-* rassan. After a war that last('d 
unreliability r i' ■ i n 

of the l-inin was linally 

« . b(‘siegc‘d in his capital and 

Mercenaries i i i n i i i i 
re(lnC(‘(l to tlu‘ utmost straits 

by Manuin's Persian giaierals, Tahir and 
Hortuma. H(‘ iinally surrendered to the 
latter, but Ix^fore he could 1 h', brought to a 
])la<H‘ of saf(‘ty was attac ked and killed by 
th(‘ (‘ommand of 'fahir in Si p 

In th(‘- meantimes Mamun had nunained 
quietly in Merv, and (‘vcmi now showed no 
intcaition of marching to Bagdad, howewer 
much his jircNence was ncs'dc'd there. In- 
deed, th(‘ gcnu^ral state of confusion secMUc^d 
to have; increasc'd rather than diminished 
on the d(‘ath ol Emin. Thc^ Arabian party 
still contimic'd to otfes* a stubborn resist- 
ance to the* Khorassanians, and th(‘ fol- 
lower's of Ali onect more (MidcNivourcMl to 
make good their claims by taking jKisse.s- 
sion of Kufa and Mecca, b'inally, the 
inhabitants of Bagdad revoltc'cl, embittcr'ed 
bec'ause of the? losses sustaincrl by trade 
owing to the absence of the court. 

At length, on thc^ advic es of Fazl, Mamun 
made a tardy attempt to restore order 
through an alliance of the Abbassidc-s with 
the descendants of Ali, and married his 
daughter to one of thc! lattc:r. whom he 
named as his succc;ssor. But 
therr mutual hatred remained 
D c 11- deeply rooted in both parties ; 

the Abbassid iamily, grcntly 
offended at the elevation of cne of their 
most deadly enemies, chose another of 
their race to be caliph in ])lace of Mamun. 
The latter finally hastencxl to Bagdad and 
experienced little difficulty in conquering 
the rebels, but was compelled to give up 
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his attempt to reconcile the two families ; 
the green banner of the Ali family, which 
had already waved trium])hantly at the 
head of his army, was onc(^ more replaccul 
by the black flag of the Abbassides. Thus 
Mamun fn^ed liims(*l[ from his P(‘rsian 
advisers, and at the same time won 
back the conhdema! ot the Irakans, 
- only again to give free rein 

to his proforenco for the 
Persians. Hut the notional 
* * diffcnauices and antagonisms 

had already Ixicome too acute to be 
smothered by any double-tU^aling on the 
part of th(‘. caliph. 1'h(^ inhabitants of 
Khorassan w(a*e loyal to Mamun so long as 
he remained in tlunr midst and adhered to 
the ])rinciples of the Shiites ; but alter his 
return to Hagdad they lost all interest in 
him. Tahir, to whom was given lht‘ con- 
trol of Khorassan. liis nativ’e |)rovince, 
succeedial without dinic\ilty in establishing 
an almost in(U^|)endent govfininent. Dur- 
ing the same piaiod on insurn^ction l(‘(l 
by Habek, th(‘ sectarian, broke out in 
Northern Peisia; it was fundanKMitally 
a reaction of tlu* Iranians against the 
And)ians and tlu* orthodox, and doubly 
dangerous lor tlu^ reason tliat Hai)ek 
siKX'i'eded in forming an alliance' with 
Hy/antium. 

All th(^ whiles that I he e'aste'i n provine i's 
W(‘re bre'aking away from the empire', the* 
state' e)f alfairs in the' we'st hael ge)ne fre)in 
bael te) we)rs('. llarun al Kashiel hiinsell 
liael bee'll able* te) re'taiii e)nly a ne)minal 
supremacy e)ve'r the; noithe'rn ce)ast e)t 
Alrif'a. and had bee'ii pe)we‘i le’ss te) ])re‘ve'nt 
the' ge)verne)r e)f 'I'unis, Ibrahim ibn al 
Aglab, fre)m be'e'oming prae'tie ally inele'j)en- 
eient anel e'stablishing the* here'elitary 
ineinarchy e>f the Aglabites in 8e)e). hA’cn 
(?arlier, in the ye'ar 7e)(), a elynasty of the' 
dese'e'iielants e)f Ali, the Pelrisites, hael 
ai ice'll in Me)rot'ce). A revolt now fe)llowed 
in k^gypt : anel it was with the' utineist 
elin'icuity that Mamun suece'eeled, by 
„ . ])ersonal interference, in tein- 

. porarilv ri'sle)ring e)rele'i'. Ihe 

Africa • • • , I f 

. - ^ incipient ele'cav of the empire 

of the ealiphs had no imme- 
diate ill effects on the eliffusion of 
Mohammedanism, for the .\glabites exm- 
epuM'ed Sicily ehiring the reign ot Mamun, 
anel at about the' same time Crete fell into 
the hands of Anelalusian corsairs. After 
the sejiaratiem from the caliphate, Spain 
may be said to have anive'd at the sum- 
mit of her prosperity under the Dmaysads 


The reign of Mamun was, on the whole, 
favourable to the development of Moham- 
medan civilisation. An admirer of the pro- 
gressive doctrines of the Shiites, he was 
also interested in the serious discussion ol 
scieiitihi' ([lU'stions ; and owing to his 
infliK'iici' a large number ot (heck works 
wen; traiislat(*d into Arabic. He seems 
espi'cially to have valued the earlier liti'ra- 
ture of lA'rsi*'). 

Although Mamun was not lacking in tin; 
evil traits of character peculiar to his 
family, hi; was nevi;rtheless bi^yond doubt 
iiitellectually the ablest of the Abbassides, 
and in ri'ligion as well as in science the 
ch.ampion of a movement that sought to 
open up tlie road to free development. 
His endeavours wi'ie frustrated, owing to 
the ojiposiliou of the old believers, whosi* 
vi(;ws could not lie brought into har- 
mony with tlie Persian-vShiite concc})- 
tion of lile, as well as to the ])rofoim(l 
antagonism that I'ver I'xists lietwei'ii 
di'spolism and indejiendent invi'stiga- 
tion. k'rom the time of Mamun the 
spiritual jxiwer as well as the ti.'inporal 
power of the caliphate sli'adily decreased. 
^ Afti'i* .Mamnn’s death, in 833, 

oMKc -^l^dassim, h’s sucix'ssor, made 
„ . a despairing attempt to kc'ep 

”'*'**'^ his unruly sul)jec.ts in check by 
nu'ans of an army of mercenaries of 
loreign extraction, in Sj)ite of the fact 
that on his accession he had only with 
the greati'st diftienUy snccec'dcd in crush- 
ing a military revolt, d'he number of 
ini'ii'eiiaries was gradually iiK'reased to 
70, ()()(). rile caliph soon fi'lt liis ])osition 
in Hagdad to he no longer secure, and 
removed his residence to Samarra, a few 
liours north of Hagdad; the foundations 
of the empire l)ecame weaker and weaker. 

'I'he further history of the decline of 
the Mohammedan empire was little more 
than a barren, monotonous succession of 
sectarian revolts, military rebellions, and 
ecclesiastical ipiarrels, interspersed with 
vain atti'iiijits to restore order on the 
part of the caliphs. 

'I'he latter hccame more and more the 
creatures of their xizirs ; ])rovincc after 
province awakened to independent life, 
and one governor after another founded 
a new liereditary dynasty ; though 
an occasional caliph succeeded in 
turning the tide of lemporal and spiritual 
power in his own favour, winning back 
something tliat had been lost, or in 
temporarily checking the course of decay. 
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In regard to this struggle of the caliphs 
against fate it was significant ' that 
Mutavakkil (847-861) forsook the doc- 
trines of the Shiites, turned from the 
followers of Ah, and joined forces with 
the orthodox party, the Sunnites, as 
they were then called. The Sunna, or 
supplement to the Koran, composed of 
authentic traditions, was com])ile(l during 
the first half of the ninth century, and 
soon became the ])alladium of the ortho- 
dox believers ; it was entirely disc'redited 
by the Shiites, whose allegorical mystic 
interpretation of the sacred book * was 
naturally not to be brought into harmony 
with the belief of the orthodox. In favour- 
ing the orthodox ixirty, Mutavakkil re- 
turned to the original policy of the Abas- 
sides ; indeed, be went further, iiiasiniudi 
as he revived the sevc'rc 
Omar against the J('ws 
and Christians. With this 
change of religious front 
was naturally combined an 
attempt once^ more to n'igii 
with the assistjince of th(‘ 

Arabs and to dis[)ens(' with 
the* services of the mer- 
cc'naries. 

Hut th(‘ unfortunate 
division of the Arabian 
})eoj)le into two ])arti(‘s 
agjiiii led to disastrous 
results ; the Yemenites pre- 
ferred to join forces with 
the Persians, and the*Kais- 
ites with the Turks,, rather 
than work together for the 
re-establishment of the lost 
influence of tlu'ir ra('( 

Thus the |)ower of the mercenaries con- 
stantly increased ; and the Turks became 
only the more dangerous as the emi)ire 
diminished in area and in wealth. 

Nevertheless, a few years of |)ros|)erity 
were still left to the empire. During llu‘ 
reign of Mutainid (870-892), who.se ot'tice 
was in reality administered by his more 
capable brother Muvaffak, the caliphate 
once more returned to j)ower 
and regained several of the lost 
})rovinces. This advance in 
general welfare continued until 
the death of the caliph Muktafi, in 
908, when a new jreriod of confusion set in. 
Already at that time events of greater 
importance took jrlace in the various inde- 
pendent or semi-inde])endent provinces 
than in the capital of the empire. It, 
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finally became apjiarent that the strength 
of the central government could be in- 
creased only through au alliance with, or, 
indeed, through subjection to, a foreign 
powta'. d'lu' desiri' for independence 
developed t‘arht\st in Persia, (iratlually 
^ the 1‘ast bc'came whollv inde- 
n jH‘ndent,or. at the inost,noini- 

IndepTdeM Hh' spiritual 

siipriMiiacy ot the caliph. In 
the year a flairs had already come to 
such a j^ass that tlu' Saflaridc' Vakiib ihn 
l.aith made war on llu' ealipli and ad- 
vanced to within a f(‘w miUs of Hagdad. 
The bravery, however, ol the inou' loyal 
of th(‘ Sainanid('s ('nsiired. at least for 
the time Inang, the safi'tv ol the' capital. 

At tlu‘ same time' that tlu^ Saltaiides 
were nn'iiacing Hagdad tiu' whoh' oi 
h'gypt was in iij)roai. Hen' the govcrnoi 
Ahnu'd ibn 'rulim had d(‘- 
('lared his iiidopc'ndoiici' ; 
and to all appcaraiici* it 
si‘enu‘d that tin* dynast v ol 
thf 'i'iihmidt s would biaaj ni 
a p('i‘inani'nl institution 
'I'liluiL whom wt* must crcchl 
with a thorough l<iiowl(‘(lge 
of the politi'al silna.t\)U, 
took p()ssi‘ssiou oi Syria and 
th(‘ hiu' of th(‘ iMiphrates ; 
in faci, hi‘ (‘veii inadi* au 
attempt to e\t(‘ud his in- 
Ihiem'e over the calii>h 
himself, in order to ))ro('ur»‘ 
loi' his lollow(‘rs the most 
important |)os i t ion s at 
court, and nis imlireM'tly 
to bi'come the head ol 
e empin I>iit his plans 
were d(‘lealed by the inteM'tereiK'e of 
.Muvai’fak. Alter Ahmed’s death Syria 
was regained, and in the year 904 tin 
Abbassides managed more to take 

j)ossession ol f'.gvpt, which they retaiiT'd 
until the ;L|)p(‘araiiee of the h'atemides. 

Th(‘ authority of the (alipli was b.adly 
shaken, (^veii in the proviuees whieli were 
situated in the* immediate neighbourhood 
of the capital, 'fne; demoeratic-religious 
j)arty of the Kharijites, who clisplayed an 
alincjsl indc'slnu'lible vitality, estal)lished 
an ind(‘})eiid(‘nt state* in .Northern Meso])o- 
laniia, where the Arabian elemcmt ])re- 
jKmderatcal, and where thci Abbassides 
had never hec u po})ular, with Mcjssul as 
its centre. When, in I lie* year 894, the 
cali])h sncccjcjcled in b(;coming to a certain 
degree mastca* of th(*se reb(;ls, it w.as only 
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to be confronted by a n(‘W danger : the 
family of the Hanidanifles were given 
the governorsliij) of Mesopotamia, and 
managed not only to senire the dignity 
as a h(;reditary right, but took ])ossession 
of a portion of Northern Syria in addition. 
It was fortunate for the rali|)hs that the 
Hamdanides did not imnu'diatcly strive 
« j -j absolute inde}K'ndence, but 
Hamdanide complete 

. y l)r(*ak with tlie central pow(‘r, 
to which in tune of nc^'essity 
th(‘y were oblig('d to turn for assistance^ 
inasmuch as tlu'ir proviiK'e was situated 
on tlu! lrouti(‘i, and constantly expos(;d to 
th(^ attacks of tlu; By/ant ines. In s])ite 
of all, how(i\'(*r, hostilities twicer in e)i3 
and again in ()',5 arose between the 
I lamdanidis and the ealiphs. 

TIk' 1 la.indanid(‘s arrive'd at tluar j)eriod 
of gre'alest prosjuTity during the se'cond 
halt of th(^ tenth cimtury, when Sait eal- 
I)aiil(‘h (Sword of tlu^ bhnpirc*) o('cuj)ied 
llal(‘l) and made^ war on tlu* l>yzantint‘s, 
whili! his brother Hasan, or Xasir ed- 
Dauleh, re'^^idc'd in Mossul. Sait was an 
ideal Arab or Saiacen, as tlu! ('hristians 
now Ix'gan to call tlu* Moshmis a man of 
gr(*at ('oinagi' and munitiea'iK'c, ])ossess(‘d 
of consiilci abK* poehii' gifts, an emt husiastic 
patron ol the arts and seimicivs, but also 
inspireal l)y tlu^ ardent d(‘sii\; for pow<‘r, 
and I'apabk' of ruthh'ss barbarity. 'Fhe 
Arabians of Syria, wlio lookeal upon the 
Irakans and tlieir caliph with the utmost 
('onteunpt, found in him a new chamju’on 
and guide*. Hut tlu; JIamdaniek's were 
unable pi'rmaiUjjntly to maintain their 
pre'earious position be'twe'eii P)y/.antine‘s, 
Irakans, and the* Ihitemide's, who were 
now ste'adils advancing from the south. 

'Flu* Ihitemidi’ conejiiest of ligy|)t, wlue'h 
took place* during the course* of the tenth 
century, was only a part, although ])erhaps 
the most imj)ortant ]xirt, of a givat 
re*ligions-political seeharian mo\'ement that 
sj)re*ad ra])idly during these time's of 
A New in e)j)|)osition to the 

W lA once more 

P . joined the; orthodox party. The 

Keiigion 

a gre*at -grandson of Ali, were in reality 
nothing more* than a branch ol the Shiitic 
group, and, like the Shiite's, are.)se* among 
the Persian Mohammc'dans. The Ismail- 
ians ce)nscie)usly endeavoured, through the 
blending of Islamite, Zoroastrian, and 
Christian ele)ctrine's to cremate a new world- 
religion, and in a certain measure strove 


A New 

World 

Religion 


to revive the great work of Manes ; thus 
they were ensured a prominent position 
and countless adherents during a time 
when the orthodox form of Mohammed- 
anism seemed to have lost all its ])owers of 
obtaining new converts, as well as to have 
forfeited the confidence of the masses, 
owing to its alliance with the uni^opular 
Abbassid caliphs. The allegorical inter- 
j re‘tatie)n of the Koran, already received 
with great enthusiasm by the Shiite^s, 
the ])re)motion of mystic arts, and the 
assertion that the true sjuri^tual head of 
the faithful elwc'lt concealed from the eyes 
of men and communicated with the pe;oplc 
only through his messe'iigcrs, led the most 
varie;d e;l(;ments of the Mohammedan 
jiopulation to embrace new doctrine's ot 
which the; political te'iulency was naturally 
elire;cted against the Abbas^ieles. The 
givat danger to which the; e*aliphate was 
c'xposed by this movement lav in the fact 
that owing to the wide diffusion of its 
doctrines tlu; dissatisfied of all sevts and 
partic's assernble'd under the Ismailian 
banni'i* ; nor was its propaganda confmi'd 
to the' Iranians alone, as was that of tlu* 
r Ik ^^ be Shiite'S. Serious rebellions 
/hT T^^niailians occurred first 

f in Irak and in Arabia, wlu'iv 

the rebels wciv usually calle'd 
Karmates, after their earliest le'ade*r. 
Sewral time's the sacred ci tie's of Arabia 
we*re; in tlu'ir |)e)ssessie)n ; Bahrein and 
Vemama w(*re ceinquered, and from the; last - 
nameel proviru'e emissaries weiv sent to 
Africa in eireler tospreaei the new elendrine's 
amemg the Ik'rbers. In the year i)i)h tlu* 
Karmatie'. elisturbances were at least 
tem])e)rarily epu'lled ; but the spark eit 
iiisurrectie)!! hael ble)wn over to Africa, 
anel, although it aj')peareel at first to have* 
been extinguislu;el, it soon enkindled there; 
the* llame of ele'struction. In the year ()e)o 
the Aglabites hael found it ne;cvssary tei 
e)}qiose the Isinailians by force of arms, 
tor after many failures the sectarians had 
finally succeeded in gaining over enthusi- 
astic aelhereiits among the Berbers, led 
by the Karmatie emissary Abu Abdallah. 
Not leiiig afterwards the rule of the Aglab- 
itt's, weakened by internal dissensions, 
came to an end, and in the year 908 the 
cajiital, Kairuan, surrendered. 

Obeid Allah, a descendant of Ali, now 
arose as ])rophet or Mahdi, and was 
placed at the head of the newly established 
empire. Abu Abdallah may have liojied 
that’ the spiritual and temporal ruler 
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a])]X)inte(l by him would bo oontontod 
with tlio role of piij)j)et ; but in this h(‘ 
was disa])pointod. Olieicl Allah seized the 
reins of government with ])owerful hand, 
defeated all who opposed him, and 
(‘nlarg(‘d his kingdom by the coiKjuest of 
Morocco. On his death, in the year ())4, 
the new dynasty of the Fatemides was 
lirmly established. His siu'cessor look 
p()ss(\ssion of b-gyi’)t in ()()<S, wheix^ already, 
933> iFe family of the Ikshidites had 
become almost entiri'.ly indepemient of 
the calipli. Subsequently a prince of the 
orthodox ])arty, who recognised neither the 
Abbassides in Jkagdad nor the Oinayyads 
in Cordova, resided as» sj)iritual head at 
Cairo, or Fostat. In the meanwhik; new 
rebellions had been arons(;d by the Kar- 
mates in Arabia, Irak, and Syria, through 
which the caliphate became gn'atly 
weakened ; and although th(.* ndnis w(^re 
constantly defeated, they held theinselv(‘s 


— at least in Fahrein and Yisnama— in 
constant readiness to tak(' uj) aims again. 
Not one of the various |)rovin('is ol tlu‘ 
Mohammedan einpiri' was now in the 
immedial(‘ ]H)sse.ssion of the calij)h ; tlu' 
loyalty even of the j)()rtions of Irak adja- 
cent to the cai)ilal was (jiK'slioniible ; 
and th(‘ lornKM* ex(‘cutiv(‘ and administra- 
tive i)owc‘rs of th(‘ supn'ini' ruler wen‘ now 
in the hands of tlu* vizirs and 'rurkish 
gen(*rals. Thus it came about that the 
Abbassides W(‘r(‘ linally compc'lh'd to 
throw themselves upon tlu* protc'c'tion of a 
newly-established Ik'i’sian dynasty, being 
thereby (‘nabk‘d to })rok)iig th(‘ir existeiua*, 
although at tlu* cost of tlu* K'niaimka* of 
th(*ir inde|>(*n(ieiice. This dynasty was 
that of the P)iiidcs, who originally canu*. 
from Tabaristan, and claiiiu'd descent 
from tlu* Sassanid (*inperors. 11u* Ihiides 
had tak(*n advantagt* of tlu* confusion 
in Persia, and had ()('('ui)ied Ibirsistaii, 





MOSSUL, THE MOHAMMEDAN CITY, FROM NINEVEH, THE ASSYRIAN CAPITAL 
During the days of Bagdad’s decline the Kharijites, a democratic-puritanical sect, who had always been a menace 
to the caliphate, established an independent state in Mesopotamia with Mossul, where Nineveh stood, as its centre. 
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the c(;ntre of ancient Iran ; soon after- 
ward, in 9 54, th(‘y took ])os>,(.‘ssion of 
('liusistan, tlius a|)j)roachinf^ danf^eroiisly 
near to Ha/^^dad. How{‘V(‘r, dnrinj^ the 
y(‘ars ini mediately followin^^, Haf^dacl was 
left to its own troubles ; tli(‘ cliii-f ([uestion 
seemed to lx*, whether th(' headers of th(' 
nuaaaaiaries, the Mamdanides, or the 
_ . 1 kshidites, sliould linallv sncc(‘ed 

PcrsiAns • • i i “ i >> 

P j • in hccoinin^ iiw |)r()trrt()rs 
Bagdad ('ahj)h, and thereby ob- 

tain for thems(‘lves the j)ositi{)n 
of suj)r(Mn(‘ autlK)rity over the empin^. 
'file Ihiides, then under lh(‘ command of 
Mo’i// ('d-I)aulat, made th(' most of their 
oj)))ort unities lor ('omjuest ; for \vhil(‘ 
the Ikshidites and Hamdauides were 
(|uarr<‘llinj^^ with one another, and Iki^dad 
was th(‘ siMMie ol iiisui'ii'ct ions which 
even tlu* d urkisli /^mards wc're unalik* to 
oviM'come, a Ihiidian army advanced on 
the capital. 'bhe \'i/,ir of the* caliph 
Mustakli lied, and Mo’iz/ installed himself 
as t(‘mj)oral ruler at the side of tin* caliph, 
to whom only his spiritual suprenuu'y 
now n*mained, 

'I'he most jirosperous jic'riod of Ihiidian 
rule* was tin* rei.Lju of ‘Adhiid ('d-l)aul.it, 
who took possc'ssion ot tin* ^uc'atc'r part of 
l\‘i*sia and the lands ol the Hamdauides in 
Mc'sopotamia and Syria. Hut on lns(l(*ath, 
in d(>(’ay st‘t in and was liastc'iied by 
family disjaites. 'TIk* unfortunate custom 
ot (lividinj.; tin* |)roperty ol tlu* r(*i,L;nini; 
house led to ('onstaut strui^j^K's lor the 
throiu*. It thus ('aiiu* about that Mahmud 
ol (iha/aii (<)oS 1030) manag'd to rob the 
Huides of their possessions in Iran, that 
till* I'ateinides ocaaipii'd Syria, that inde- 
pc'iident ruK*rs arose in Northern Meso- 
j)otamia, (‘vc’ii in the midst ol Ir.ik, and 
that rmally Huides and Abbassides de- 
sci'iidc'd toL,"v‘ther to the same low (‘state* 
into whic'h tlu* caliphate had alr(*adv 
falli'u wlu'ii first assailed by Mo'i/z (*(l- 
Daulat. In l>a.!j:ilad tlu* Shiitic adherents 
of the Huid(*s and tlu* Suimit i('-Turkish 
. . meri'enari(‘s foui;iit with oiu* 

*”*“/*^ anotlu'i* ('ontinuallv in the 

the Ij&ter 

. str(*('ts, causmi^ tlu* utmost 
* ^ *** ('onfusion and tumult. I'inally 

the vSeljuks (l(*stroyed tlu* last rc*mains of 
Huidian authority, and took into tlu*ir 
own hands the i^ovc'rnmeni of the empire. 
H cn* we must turn to the deve*lop- 
meiits which had bet'ii taking place 
beyond the Tigris, since Peisia was never 
fully assimilated by the Arab coiupierors. 
It had been a sevt'i e blow to the Persian 


people when their state, and at the same 
time their ancient religion, fell before the 
lances of the Arabians and the dcx'triiu'v 
of a visionary thnlouin. The blow was only 
the* more severe because entirely unex- 
])(*ct(Hl, inflict(*d by a rai'e that had before 
scarcely be(‘n deemed worthy of considc'i a- 
ti(jn that had even- bc*en despised Ih*- 
( ause of its lack of jiolitical unity and its 
})ov(*rty. “ W'e have always looked U})on 
you as of no ac('ount,” said the unluckv 
Y(*sdigerd HI. to the ambassadors ol 
Omar ; “ until to-day Arabs were known 
in Pt*rsia only as merchants' and b(*ggars.” 
S( )on afterward these merchants and Ix'gga IN 
W(‘r(‘ the masters of Iran ; tlu* bulk ol 
tlu* Persian jH‘oj)le wen* forc'ed to accej)i 
tlu* n(‘W religion ; and a small minoritw 
who for many years still continiu*d here 
and th(*re to oft(‘r a des|H*rat(‘ lesistaiice. 
succeeded only in causing many r(*gi()m 
to b(*('onu* almost desolate*, and in still 
lurth(*r ri'ducing the x’ltality of the Iranian 
ra('c‘. h'arsistau, Hu* ancient land ol 
tlu* A('h;enu'ni(he and Sassanida*, sufferi'd 
most during tlu* struggle : nor did the 
Mohamnu*dans succi'cd m i*stabl’shing 
^ .. Ilu‘ir ri'ligion then*. 'Flu* most 


Guarding 


stubborn opposition, howt'Vei 


p . was that of tlu* rude moun- 
ron ler dwi*lt along the 

southern ('oast ot tlu* ('aspian S(*a in the 
distric ts known as Deilc'in and 'fabaristan. 
One* (»f the most dirfu'ult tasks of the 
Hcrsians had b('(*n that of guarding 
the mountain j)ass('s whic h Ic'd into ( Cnt ral 
.\sia, in ordc-r to dam bac k the* flood ol 
nomads that c'onstantly threateiu'd to 
inundate* the plains ol the south-wc'st. '1 lu 
c*mpirc* of the caliphs had now to take thi*' 
labour iij)on its own shoulders ; and. 
m truth, the Arabian rulers were consc ious 
of their duty from the vc*ry tirst. d'lu'V 
found the* Iroutic*!' countiy of Khorassan 
alrc*adv in a highlv developc'd state* ot 
inilitarv organisation, and sought, by 
substituting military serxicc* lor tribute 
among the dwc*llers of tlu* borders, to rc'U- 
cU'r the* frontic*!' troops still more c'fficieiit. 
In addition, entire Arabian tribes were 
traiis])lantc*cl to Khorassan, where they 
have in jxirt maintaiiu'd themselves to the 
present time, free from all admixture of 
foreign blood. Moreover, there was always 
the ]H)ssibility of forming new divisions 
(d trooj)s out of nomadic mercenaries, with 
the hel}) of whom other nomadic races 
could be kc*pt in check and even pursued 
into their desert strongholds. The military 
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forces at the disposal of the governor of 
Khorassan corresponded to the area of 
his province, which, although it did not 
always remain the same, included the 
greater part of Eastern Iran, together with 
Transoxania. In no other province of the 
empire were so many attempts made by 
ambitious governors to establish an in- 
dependent dynasty as in Kho- 
rassan. It was due chiefly to 
the influence of the Arabian 
military colonies that for a 
long time the many movements which 
began here were not, as a rule, directed 
against the calipliate and the Arabian 
nation. But this influence became less and 
less the more the Iranian national s])irit 
arose, and the Iranian ])eople prospered 
under the beneficent effects of Arabian 
legislation and domestic policy. Although 
the Iranians were defeated in the political 
field, and for a long time rendered j)ower- 
less as foes in arms, they nevertheless 
engaged in a sjuritual conflict with the 
Mohammedan doctrines which had been 
forced u])on them ; no longer openly, it is 
true, but by adjusting Islam to their own 
requirements they sought to transform it 
into a new belief, corresponding more 
nearly to the Persian national character. 
1'hc abstinence and simplicity taught by 
Islam and its Prophet found no more 
favour among the imaginative Persians, 
who had long been ac(|uainted with the 
j)hilosc)[)hies of Clreece and India, as well 
as with the lofty thoughts of Manes and 
Mazdak, than it had ])reviously gained 
among the true Arabs, to whose semi- 
democratic tribal form of society and in- 
dependent spirit it was little adapted. 
Nevertheless, we find that at a very early 
])eriod the Persians were the adherents of 
all parties that sought to place the true 
descendants of the Pro])hct on the throne, 
at first as enthusiastic followers of Ali, 
later as the true victors in the struggle that 
ended in the supremacy of the Abbassides. 

At the same time, however, 
the religious differences became 
more and more apparent. While 
the Arabs were engaged iii 
compiling the Sunna, the Koran itself 
became, in the hands of the Persian theo- 
logians, more and more a book of mysteries, 
of which the elucidation was possilfle only 
to especially favoured persons, and in the 
secret depths of which evidence was sought 
for the strangest of doctrines. Complete 
harmony between the various Iranian 
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sects that thus arose w^as naturally out of 
the question ; and many of them deve- 
loped a remarkable power for winning 
converts. The Ismailians, the far-reaching 
effects of whose doctrines were felt even in 
Egypt, where a dynasty was placed on the 
throne through their influence, shook the 
calipliate at Bagdad to its very founda- 
tioas, and their last branch developed into 
the terrible Assassins (1100-1256), whose 
name was derived from hashishin, “ eater 
of hashish.'’ 

The rise of religious differences was fol- 
lowed by an increase of politic;^! disunion — 
not a sudden rupture, but a gradual modi- 
fication of existing conditions — leading in 
time to a complete change of tendency. 
When, after the death of Harun al Rashid, 
Mamun dethroned his brother Emin witli 
the help of Khorassanian and Persian 
generals, and after long hesitation decided 
to remove his residence from Merv to 
Bagdad, it was well known that only th(‘ 
])rcsence of the caliph could preserve* 
Khorassan to the empire, and that chiefly 
for this reason he had remained for so long 
a time on the eastern frontier. By hand- 
ing over the province, to- 
gether with Pushang, the* 
Wik. I * capital, to his most deserving 
* general, Tahir, and by permit- 
ting the latter to establish a semi-indepen- 
dent dynasty, Mamun chose the best way 
open to him for escape from a diflicull 
jK)sition ; the Tahiridcs continued to ac - 
knowledge at least the spiritual supremacy 
of the caliph, and for a long time prevented 
the rise of disloyal houses. 

Division of ])ossessions and family 
(juarrels gradually undermined the power 
of the Tahirides ; finally, when Yakub ben 
Laith arose in Seistan, first as a robber 
chieftain, later as a ruler of the province, 
and at last as a conqueror, the descendants 
of Tahir were compelled to submit to their 
fate, and were succeeded by this upstart 
son of a tinman, who had raised himself to 
the ])osition of an independent sovereign, 
founding the Saffarid dynasty in 872. The 
new ruler was a serious menace to the 
caliphate, and apparently resolved to put 
an end to the Abbassid government. The 
caliph Mutamid endeavoured in vain to 
avert the threatening danger. That he 
freely offered Yakub the governorship of 
Khorassan was of as little avail as was the 
solemn cursing of the rebels from all the 
pulpits of the empire, which made no im- 
pression upon them at all ; and when the 
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army entrusted with the defence of Bagdad 
met with a complete defeat, it seemed that 
the fate of Mutamid was sealed. However, 
the Abbassid ruler was saved by the 
sudden death of Yakub in 878. Yakub’s 
successor, Amru, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the caliph and led his army 
back into Khorassan, thereby missing an 
opportunity most favourable to the for- 
tunes of his family. 

In the meantime the Samanides, a new 
ruling house of Turkish descent, arose in 
Transoxania ; and it was necessary for 
Mutamid only to ally himself with them in 
order to bring about the fall of the Saffar- 
ides in Khorassan. In the year 900 Amru 
lost a battle and at the same time his pro- 
vince to the Samanide leader Ismail, who 
succeeded him as governor, without coming 
into conflict with the caliphate. On the 
death of Ismail, in 907, the caliph acknow- 
ledged his son Ahmed II. as legitimate 
successor to the governorship. Ahmed 
managed to drive the rest of the Saffarides 
out of Seistan, as well as to take posses- 
sion of the lands of a dynasty of the house 
of Ali, which had settled down in Tabaristan. 
VK R •A about this time the already 
Re^enUof house of the Buides, 

r Dailcmites, arose to power, 

the oaiiph v^j^^j^nides and Dailemites to- 
gether ruled the greater part of Persia 
for the space of a century, although there 
was obviously no lack of minor indej^en- 
dent states in the neighbourhood. The 
loyalty at first shown to the caliph by the 
Samanides did not prevent them from 
making war upon him subsequently ; the 
Buides, however, remained faithful, and 
finally succeeded in insinuating them- 
selves into the court at Bagdad as tem- 
poral regents at the side of the caliph. 
The fall of the house of the Samanides 
soon gave them control of Khorassan also. 

The whole of Eastern Iran did not fall 
immediately into the hands of the Buides. 
During the days of the Samanide dynasty 
a small state arose at Ghazni in Afghani- 
stan under the rule of a Turkish house 
which at once made preparations for en- 
forcing its claims on the heritage of the 
Samanides. The warlike Sultan Mahmud, 
who ascended the throne at Ghazni in 998, 
experienced small difficulty in overthrow- 
ing the Buidian government in Khorassan 
and Rai, so that finally nothing remained 
to the Buides but Irak, . Farsistan, and 
Kerman. Mahmud did not follow up his 
campaign against the west, but found it 


more advantageous to inaugurate a series 
of invasions of India, and there to extend 
the power of Islam at the sword’s point. 
For this reason Mahmud of Ghazni occu- 
pies a very important ])osition in the his- 
tory of the diffusion of the Moslem faith, 
while his reign also marks a period of 
reawakening of the Iranian national s])irit. 
w c j With his accession a new ifliase 

PKi. • Persian culture began, 

in hidtr' tbe reigns of the first 

Abbassid emperors the Moham- 
medan possessions in India, none of which 
extended very far beyond the eastern banks 
of the Indus, were tolerably closely united 
to the empire. The influence of the caliph 
was supreme in both Multan and Man- 
surah, the two chief commercial towns, 
while the remainder of the rc'gion belonging 
to the MohammedanB was governed by 
princes wno j)aid tribute to the cali|)hatc. 

Even before the days of Mahmud, his 
father, Nasir ed-din .Sabuktegin, defeated 
the most powerful of the Punjab i)rinces, 
who at that time also occu|)icd the Iranian 
passes and the valley of Kabul, descended 
into the valley of the Indus, and laid 
waste the whole r(‘gion in his march. 
Immediately after his accession, in 998, 
Mahmud began to extend these concpiests. 
His victorious campaigns extended as 
far cast as the Jumna and southward 
to Somnath and Surat, and were of the 
utmost importance to the later history of 
India, inasmuch as the sultan look(‘d upon 
the conversion to Islam of all subjected 
provinces as his chief duty. 

From another point of vi(*w, Mahmud’s 
attitude in n*gard to religion and j)olitics 
laid the foundations for many a later 
historical development. His was a great 
and simple nature, such as is not 
unfrequent ly found among the dwellers 
of the step[)es. Clearly he was no friend 
to that fantastic, mystical, allegoric faith 
into which the dfK'trines of Mahomet 
had b(?en transformed by the Iranian 
^ *1. j i)ricslhood, and he was nothing 
Orthodoxy declared encany to 

® . . the remains of the ancient 

* Zoroastrian religion, of yhich 

there were still many champions in his 
state. Mahmud showed himself throughout 
to be an enthusiastic adherent of the 
orthodox faith, a Sunnite of the purest 
water. Hence he was a friend of the 
caliphate, the spiritual supremacy of 
which he willingly acknowledged, without, 
however, feeling dependent upon it in 
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regard to tenij)oral affairs. Hc‘ ])rcventcd 
llie Sliiiti's from cstahlisliing a separate 
Iranian (liunli, brought the Eastern 
Iranians back to the banner of orthodoxy 
for all time, and hi id tin* foundations for 
that division of tlu! Persian ))eople into 
two religious sec ts whicdi still exists t<i 
the |)resi-nt day. NcMther the glory 
accorded to Malimud by tlic* 
Mohammedan worlcl for 
zealous tej 


A Great 
Patron of 


Literature 


his 
the 

orthodox taith, nor the 
celebrity ol his sanguinary wars c an be 
com))arecl to the* services whic h, in spite 
ol his lc)vc‘ oi conllic t and his d'urkish- 
Sunnitic' inclinations, he rcaiderc'd to 
c ivilisation tlnough his Inrthc'ranc'c* of the* 
intellc'c'tnal lilc* of Iran, laidei' his protec- 
tion the hist fruits of Persian htc-ratun* 
werc‘ harvestc'd, and it was he* who nttc*red 
the cadi that awakcaicnl the* anc ient Iranian 
epic* trom its slnmln*r. 

When the powc'i* ol the* Arabian c-on- 
cjucM’ors bc’gan to tail in the* East, thcar 
language*, too, h“ll more* and mon* into 
disuse* ; and the* spec'c h ol the subjc'c ted 
Pc’rsians once* more* made its apjH-aranc c*. 
and ev'c'ii won liiends at the* c'onrts of 
governors and pimcc's. riu* more* tlu* hhist 
developed in nidc‘pc*ndc*ncc‘, the jnoudc'r 
till’ lolk ol Iran bi’canie ol theii ancient 
c'c’lc’biit y, ihi* londc'r and lrc‘c‘1 Tc'soundc’d 
the Aryan tongue. Inasmnc'h as the* 
rulers bc'gan to seek lor pojinlar snpjHirl. 
and to adapt t hemsc'l vc’s to the pc*cnliari- 
t ic's of the* Iranian people, they soon bi'camc* 
aware’ ol the luagniliceiit store ol Ic'gend 
which had bc*en faithtully transmitted 
from tathc'r to son by the simple dwc*lk‘rs 
of the’ monnlains and sti>pj)es. 

l)ul although the* pc)e*ls ol Iran now 
unde’rtook with reawakeiu'd |)c)We*rs tlie 
le'iiovalion ol their aiicie’iit but shapede’ss 
lite*rature'. tlie’V we’i'e’ c*ompelled to aelmit 
that the* school ol till’ Arabians had not 
bee*u without \alue* to tlu*m, that the’ 
union ol liarmeiuy and torce which cause*cl 
tlu'ir work to be* ce’lc’bratcd 
thronghonl the* hhistern world 
re’sulte'd Iroin the’ e'ombiiiation of 
Iranian imagination with Arabian 
cle'ariu'ss and insight. Mahmud of 
(iha/ni, howe’\’e'r, who had lake'll pexs- 
se'ssiein of the lands e)f his pivele- 
ewssors by foree* of arms, alse> inherited 
tVenu them a desire te) foster aiiel pre)tect 
the germs of native literature ; he re- 
wardeel the })oets with a generous hand, 
and invited the best aiitliors anel scholars 
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of the country to liis court. No sovereign 
has ever surpassed or even equalled him 
as a jiatron of literature. The number ol 
j)oets by whom he was surrounded at 
(ihazni did not fall short of 400; and 
inasmuc h as Mahmud selected one from 
their midst to be laureate, ai)j)ointing him 
judge of the j)oems submitted in competi- 
tions for jirizes, he succeeded in creating 
a ('em re of artistic: life. 

Many great works were })roduced at the 
court of Mahmud ; but the greatest cjf 
all was certainly the reconstruction of the 
anc ic*nt Iranian hero ejhcs. The Saffarido 
and Samanidc's had already laid the loim- 
dations for such a work; aiul bymc'ans ol 
large ri^wards,as well as by dint of his own 
unsparing cTfort, Mahmud was able to add 
largc'ly to the store’ already in c’xistencc. 

h'inally the thought occiirrc’d to Mahmud 
that it would lu’ well to collect all the 
fragments of e])ic's, the myths, and sc’iui- 
histoncal traditions, and recast them into 
one huge’ work. The* language c hosc’n wa^ 
uc’c c'ssarily the* Persian, which had alreach 
supj)lanted Arabic* c’\’i‘n in the law-courts 
and govc'rnmc'iit ollic'es. None of the 
numc'rous attempts made at 

the 


Persian were satisfac'tory to 

iNafionai fortune* 

lc*d him to an author uiidcT 


Epic 


to an 

whose* hand the* Iragnu’utary raw nia- 
tc*rial clc'velc)pc*d into an imperishable' 
mc*mc)rial ol the* ancic'iit hc*rc)ic spirit oi 
Ir.in. riiis was Abul Kasim Alaiisnr. 
gc’nc*rall\’ known as Eirdusi. 

h'irdusi was the first as well as the most 
brilliant rc*})resentative of the reawakened 
Iranian sj)irit ; he was acquainted with 
the Arabian language' no le’ss thoroughly 
than with the Persian, and sinc'e his earliest 
youth had lu'en an e*nthusiastic admirer 
ot the' heroic age of Iran and its traditions. 
After twelve’ years’ labour Eirdusi com- 
pleted the “ Shahnamc’h,” the l^ook c)l 
Kings, in the sc'venty-first year of his lilc*. 


lOI I. 

In Eirdusi’s works the spirit of the 
Iranian people, which had vanished at 
Cade’sia, once more arose ; an intellectual 
unity of race was again created, and there- 
with, as it appears, the way was prepared 
for political unity also. But when Mahmud 
died, in 10 jo, the j)rc\sperity of his dynasty 
abruptly ended. The first blow that fate 
directed against the throne of the Cdiazna- 
vides, as the dynasty is entitled, caused the 
entire Iranian divi.sion of the Moham- 
medan empire to crumble into dust, 
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WESTERN ASIA UNDER THE SELJUKS 

THE EMPIRE OF THE NOMAD TURKS 


0)R many years fresli swarms of Turks 
* had been following their eountrymeii 
mto Persia from the ])laleaiis ol 'Fart ary and 
Turkestan ; and soon it was no longin' as 
bands of mercenaries or slaves that they 
('rossed the borders of Kliorassan. for 
entire tribes now joined in the* movement, 
]>ushed forward by the masses in their 
nsir, ready at a momiMit^s notice to fight 
for new ])asturag(s, t‘itlier as tlu‘ allies of 
})rin('es or as inele'peneleiit units. With the 
gre'atest difficulty the' ])owe'rful hanel of 
Mahmud had temjxnarily succea'ded in 
elamming back the stream of immigration; 
but now that Pe'isia was given ove'r to tlie' 
(juarre'ls of his le'cble sucee'ssors, the llooel 
burst through the* barriers that hael lu'e'u 
erected by the^ labour of centurie's, and 
the fiist great wa\'<‘ of Turks burs! upon 
the plains of Iran. Transoxania, a lanel 
('ultivated aiul civilise'd by the' Iranian rae'e' 
after ye'ars of incre'asiug effoi't, hael long 
, bea'ii tlie*. ele'fensive; wall of Khe)- 
. ^ ® rassan ; and as latesis the pe'rie)el 

^ , of the Abbassides its farme'rs 

on ran ailfl towil-elwe'lle'rs we'l'e'st ill able 
to keep the d'lirks in check. Put on the' 
ele'eay of the; Saiiiaiiiele; dynasty troops 
e)f nomaels fre)ui Fkaste-rn d'uike'stan ne)t 
e)nly founel a fe)othe>lel in Trause)xania, 
but ])racti('ally comjde;ted its ce)iiejue‘st ; 
Ilek Khan e)f Kashgar ex'cu})ied ne)khara, 
the ('apital, while; Mahmud was engage'el 
on his Indian cani]):iigns. and a short time* 
later se;veral minor 'Furkish state's arose* 
in the iLeighbourhoe)d. ' 

Soon afterwarels the Turkish tribes 
dwelling to the ne)rth e)ii the ste[)jM*s 
surrounding the Aral Se'a we'ie se*t in 
motion. A chieftain, e alleel Seljuk, led his 
elan towards the re'gioii of I>okhara, at 
the very time whe*u the last of the; 
Samanide's were looking about lor frienels 
to assist the'in against the advane ing Ile k 
Khan. As an ally of the Samanieles, 
Seljuk regained a elistrict in P>e)khara. and 
strengthened his fe)rcejs by the; ine'orpe^ra- 
tie)n of other Turkish tribes. 

Under the succe'ssors of Seljuk the 
I c 
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pe)wer anel nuuibe'r e)f the' 'Furkish tribes 
ce)nstantly incre'aseel ; the' Selj\d<s tlu'in- 
se'Ives, he)weve'r, harel ])ie‘'.se*el by (he'ir 
countryme'u in He)khara aiiel Khiva, 
aelvaiu'eel towarel the' pastuie's e)f Klu)- 
rassan. On the* ele'ath e)f Mahmuel the* 
vanguard e)( the* nomads appe'are'el at Me'i'v, 
anel fre)m Ibis e'ity as a e'e*ntre 
be’gan the'ir e‘e)ue|ue‘st e)f the 
iV'isian tre)ntier j)ie'\'ine'e. In 
lo^e) the' e'lde'sl sein e)f Mah- 
imiel blinele'el anel impriseine'el his bre)the'r 
Me)hamme'el, whe) hael sueee'e'ele'el te) the 
thre)ne‘ ; he' the'ii luare'be'd against the; 
Se'ljuks, who were* alie'aely e’ligage’el in 
laying sie*ge' te) Me-rv. Ne)iie' e)l liis uiide'i- 
takiiigs, howe'xe'i', weTe* sucee'ssiul ; anel 
whe'u he' finally se't e)ut, in le) ’/), on an 
(‘\J)e‘elitiou te) re*e'a J>t Ul e* Me'i'V, wliie*h hael 
lalle'ii ill the* me'auwliile*, be; me't with a 
te*rrii)le' eh'le'al. During the* re*lie'at his 
tre)e)ps mutinie'el and re‘stoie‘el the* threiue; 
te) the* bliiiel Me)hamm(‘d. It was leirliinate; 
leir the* ( ilia/na viele's, whe)*-(* })e)we*r was imw 
Comple*le*ly l)re)ke*n, llial tlie* Seljuks elirl 
ne)t take' imme*eliate' advantage; eii the'ir 
pe)sitie)n in Kheirassaii, through wliiedi the; 
way te) the; e*asl a*^ we*ll as te) the; we'st 
hael be*e*u e)pe:ue*el U|) te) lli(*m, but, illste'ad 
of iiivafliug ld'iste*rn Iran and Inelia, 
turue'el le)ward the* we*st. die* elynasty, 
he)We've*r, e e'aM'd to be an e‘ll(‘cli\'e* je)re:e;, 
a'liel e've'ii its Indian deimiuieius weire; 
shortly atte'iwai'ds wi(*ste*d lie)m it by 
the* house* e)} (iliea'i. Alte*!' the* elowiilall eif 
the* (dia/naviele*s aiul the* e‘e)iiejue*st of 
Klieirassaii, 'Fe)ghi il-l>e*g f lei ;7-iof) ;) anel 
Jaghi i-He*g, who elie'd in lobo, f wo brotlie;rs 
whe) ruleel the* Se*ljuks during 

The Turks 

lhe;ir atte;nlioii te) the* e;mj)irc of 
the* cali})hs, whie li, in spite.; of 
the j)re)te*ctie)n of the; Puiek's, hael sunk eince; 
more into the; de‘))ths e)f d(;('ay. First, 
howe;\Tr, the* brothe*.rs pre)te;cte;d their 
re*ar by ove-rthrowing the* Khivan princes. 
The* Turkish ti‘oe)ps lor the time; 
being sj)are*el Southern Iran and mare:he;d 
'into Xe)rth- western Persia, from there 
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setting out on campaigns of devasta- 
tion against the Christian Armenians and 
Iberians. The Byzantines came to the 
assistance of their allies, but were defeated 
by Toghril-Beg ; and the entire Moham- 
medan world rejoiced at the spectac le of a 
Roman emperor once more being compelled 
to pay tribute to a champion of Islam. 

It was, howevci, with great 
anxiety that the (juarrelling 
sects and parties in Bagdad 
beheld the rise of Seljiik in- 
fluence ; nor did the leadc^rs of the 
nomads hesitate to make the most of th(‘ir 
excej)tionally favourable position. 

After the death of the caliph Kadir, in 
1031, the government fell into the hands 
of his son Kaim, a man of fe(‘bl(‘ ( haracter, 
who was unable to restore order even in 
the capital of th(‘ ('inj)ir(‘. At his side 
the Buidan sultan Jelal (‘d-Daukd Abu 
Tahir, one of whose' re'latives had take'n 
possessiem of the Buidan provinces in 
Persia, led an ('xiste'iice scarcely k'ss 
miserable than his own. In the streets 
of Ihigdad th(‘, Sunnitic 'rurkish mer- 
cenaries of th(' caliph brawU'd imjnmislK'd 
with the Shiitic Dailemites, the bodyguard 
of the Buides, once', inde'e'el, elriving 
Jelal himself e)ut of the* city. There was 
e'omparative epiiet for a fe'.w ye'ars afte'r 
the de'ath of jelal, in 1043 ; but it was ne)t 
long be'fe)re' fre'sh struggles arexse betwee'ii 
Sunnite'S and Shiites, d'he cahj)h and his 
Buielan sultan were mere pui)pets in 
the hands e)f their vizirs ; the unhaj)py 
ruleM* of the faithful was not se'cure fremi 
attack e'ven in his e)wii palace. 

It is scarcely surj)rising that in these 
circum.stance\s the cah])h she)ulel have 
le)okeel te) the Se'ljuk chieftains for aiel ; 
indeed, the e)rthe)ele)X caliphs had always 
been certain e)f greatcT le)yalty from tlie 
Sunnitic Turks than from the here-tical 
Buiele\s. Thus, in 1055, Te)ghril-Heg, wlu) 
went on a pilgrimage te) .Mecca, succe'ede*el in 
occupying Bagdad ahne\st willie)ut resist- 
ance as well as in taking pris- 
oned the Buidan sultan ^^ahk 
Rahim. It is true that e>n the 
Seljuks being c'alled back te) 
Persia in ordcT to put down rebelhe)ns 
the Buidan vizir recaptuivd the eity. 
replaceel the Abbassid caliph by the 
contemporary Fatemid governor of 
Egypt, and compelled Kaim to lly for 
his life ; but on the return of Te)ghril, in 
1059, all opposition came to an end. From 
the reinstalled Abbassid caliph, Toghril 
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received the title “ King of the East and 
West,” as well as the hand of the princess 
Zaidah Khatun, daughter of Kaim ; but 
h(‘ died soon after. 

Thus the caliphate was onc(^ mon* 
restored to artificial life ; but dominion 
had passi'd to the Turks, now at on- 
strok(' und(*r a ruler of their own rac(*. 
Th(' Persians, who had seemed to he 
in th(‘ act of attaining to supremacy in 
the Mohammedan world, and of whom 
the Buides may bc^ looked upon as the 
j)ioneers, suddenly found tliemselves 01 u r 
more cast down from liigB estati', over- 
])ower('d in th(‘ir own country by tlir 
nomads of the steppes. 

At first th(i inlhu'iice of the Sc'ljiiks. 
who had once more taken tlui calipli 
under tlu’ir ])rotection, was followed i)\ 
th(' best results for tin* con([iiered terri- 
tories, es])e('ially for the city of Bagdad. 
()rd(‘r at h'ast, as understood by the 
Turks so long desirc'd in vain, was soon 
H'stort'd to all the useful aiifl a(di\-e 
proviiua's of th(' (.'m])irc‘. Arts and mann- 
lac'tiires, freed from tlu' oj)j)r('Ssive burden 
of ins('curity, arosi' once more' in tlu^ towns , 
Turks caravans of uK'rchants ag.uii 

p inad(‘ tlu'ir wav along tlu' })ul'- 

Encourage anddlK' agricull in i^i 

returni'd to his iK'gkrtcd 
Ik'lds. In tlu* slrc'ets of the ca])ital tin' 
brawls of Sunnitt‘s and Shiiti's ceased, 
and aftiM* tlu' ('xpnlsion of tlu' Buiik's llif 
scaiflles of 'furkish soldit'is and Dailennte- 
('ame to an c'lid. Ifoth literaturi' and 
scieiK'i' lloiirislu'd during the rule ol tln' 
Seljuks, who c‘Sj)i)nsed tlu' cause cl 
iiitelledual ])ursuits with an eiithiisia^ni 
scarcelv ('oni'eivable in the (liit'ltains ol .1 
semi-('i\'ihs('d nomad folk. \\diate\« 1 
tlK'V may have lacked in ('iilturc' v.i- 
n'placed by a generosity and nobility ci 
character that, in sj)ite of all origin' 
barbarity, c'aiised them to stand on \t!\ 
much the sanu' ])lam' as the Arabs ol the 
deserts and ste])pes. The period ol the 
Seljuk dynasty was indeed to a certain 
degree a rellection of that earlier ci'nturv 
during which the Arabs first became 
diftused over the lands of Wt'stern Asia. 

Toghril’s successor as ” King of the 
khist and West ” was his nephew Alp- 
Arslan, who reigned from 1063 to 1072, 
under who.se govc'rninent the Seljuks 
attained to the zenith of their jKiwer. He 
captured Haleb and all Syria and Palestine 
from the Fatemides, and was successful 
in a war with the Byzantines, who, after 
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having already lost vSyria and their 
African jirovinces to the Moslems, now 
beheld Asia Minor, their last Asiatic 
dependency, gradually receding from their 
grasj). The cm}:)eror Romanus IV. 
I)iogcnes vainly endeavoured to retrieve 
his fallen fortunes by advancing into 
Syria in io()8 ; in 1071 he invaded 
Armenia in order to support the j)rin('es 
there subject to his emi^ire, but met with 
a crushing defeat and was taken prisoner. 
Henceforth the I^yzantine lands were no 
longer disturbed by mere incursions of 
robbers ; entire tribes of tlu' vSeljuks now 
penetrated into the interior of Asia Minor, 
and settled down on the steppes of 
Iconiiim. It was in vain that the Kastern 
Roman Km])ire made one d('Sj)airing 
attempt aftc^r another to dislodge the 
intruders. 

Hitherto, despite the spread of Islam, 
Asia Minor had remained an integral 
j)()rtion of the Byzanlim^ empire. 'Hie 
j^asses of the Taurus proved a s(‘run‘ 
line of (hdenee, and though the Arabs 
occasionally forced a passage, permanent 
conquest had been impossible. Wluui 
the ])owor of the cali|)hat(‘ 


Byzantine 
Aggression 
in Syria 


began to weaken, it was Hy/an- 
tiuni that took the othuisive. 


L 


recov(‘re(l territories beyond the 
'faurus, and advanced (‘V(‘n to Tyre 
and Damascus. The calijdis and their 
Buidan ))rotectors and masU*rs were able 
to offer but small op])osilion to the Byzan- 
tines in Syria and Asia IMinor after the 
decay of the j)owerful Hamdanide dynasty. 

In Asia Minor the population iin reascd 
and civilisation nourished. Although the 
ancient splendour of the (ireek cities ol 
the coasts had vanished, th(‘ int(‘rior oi 
th(^ country l)ecam(! more and more 
homogeneously organised and settled, and 
the unity of government was nuideicd 
more secure. The careful attention paid 
to the garrisoning of ‘strong positions, as 
well as the endeavour oi the wealthy 
families of the towns to invest their 
riches in ext(‘nsive estates, lerl to the 
creation of a feudalised system ol 
landed j^roperty, with its unfailing evil 
consequences. 

The feudal nobility became a danger to 
the state, while the native-born })easant 
pojmlation sank to the ])osilion of serfs ; 
the inhabitants who had b(;cn killed or led 
away captive by the Moskuns were n^placed 
by slaves, who, when fortune once more 
favoured the arms of the Byzantines, were 


obtained in especially large numbers from 
Mohammedan Syria and Meso])otamia. 

In s]nte ol the attempts to sup|m\ss 
them made by \arious emperors — but 
without siipjiort from (he ('hurt'll, which 
looked ior a shai t' in the spoils, and from 
officials whose interests ran ('ounter to 
those ot tlu' teiidatories -the power of the 
^ nobility steadily incri'ased ; 

ecay o when tilt' St'ljuks filially 

Em ire posS(‘ssiou ol tlu‘ steppe 

districts of ( eiitral Asia Minor 
tlu' (lestiiiction ol th(‘ aln'ady under- 
mined P>yzantiiU‘ em}>ire followed with 
surprising rapidity. 

It is a tai't of grt'al historical significance 
that tlu? Sc'ljuk invaders did not attack the 
jKisses of the 'raiiriis. but mai’clusl through 
AruK'nia, and (hat a^ a result ot tlu'st' 
incursions not only (diristiaii Arnuaiia but 
(‘Vt'ii portions ot lluaia weie laid waste. 
Both ])ro\’inces had been, it not entirely 
trustworthy, at K'ast iiidispensabli' sup- 
ports ol th(‘ Jfyzantine Irontii'r, and at th(' 
sanu' time lax’onrite n*crniting grounds for 
tlK‘ impi'iial armies. In sj)iti‘ ol th(‘ir 
falk'ii fortuiu's and aj)paren( l(»ss ol warliki' 
virtues, the Armenians still maintained 
their n'putation lor courage and strength 
no less than their laithinl adherenc(‘ to 
till' (diristian |■eligion. But iieitln'r in 
AruK'uia nor in (ieorgia was tlnae any sign 
ol political unity ; at the end ot tlu' t(‘nth 
centniy as manv as niiu* dilfeiaMit dynas- 
tii's were la'igning in Armenia, while 
(ieorgia was (li\ id(‘d into livi* moia' or li‘ss 
indejMsident minor slates, 

dims the Sidjiiks siKsasah'd in (‘iiteiing 
Asia Minor at the Armenian boundary, 
while the bulwarks ot th(‘ (‘inpire still 
ri'inained intac t in the* south ; neverthe- 
less the drlciK'es ol tiw southern irontii'r 
.were in a constant state ot siege, and had 
long bec'ii in gia\'e danger. 'PIk; Aiuk!!!- 
iaiis emigrated trom theii desolalc'd hoiiK'S 
and concent rated in ( ilif'ia, whei'e th(‘y 
miergetically set about delending tlu' land 
_ , from the attacks ot Sc'ljnks 

SelMs.nd s,-,rar.n-,. ll.Av. vcr, on 

. _ discovering that they were ( ut 

oil li’om all assistances Irom 
tlu; I>yzantin(‘s they dissolved e\en their 
nominal connef tion with tin* h.astc'rn 
Roman Kmjare, and establislnsd the king- 
dom of Lesser AriiK'nia, ol whic h thes first 
ruler W'as I^hu])c*u. or Rcsiibc-igwhoasc csiided 
the; throne in loSo. Witli the a.c cc-ssioii 
of this king tlus last rcsmnaiit ot the; old 
line of defence to the east of Cilicia was 
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lost to the Byzantines, despite the fact 
that Antioch managed to hold out for a 
few years long(;r. 

The establishment of an organised 
government in Asia Minor by the Seljuks 


Great Days 
of the 
Seljuks 


did not take ])lace during the 
lifetime of Alp- Arslan, who met 
his death in 1072, stabbed to 
thi^ hcjart by a rev(jlutionist 


whom he had condemned to death. His 


son Mel(?k^liah assumed the role of juo- 
tector of tlu; caliph Kaim as well as of 
Miiktadi, who succeeded the latter in 1075 ; 
and h(^ becaiiKi, in fact, the ruler of all tlie 
Seljuk dominion. M(‘lek.shah equalled his 
father in ability, and siuaeeded not only 
in restoring order, but also in furthering 
tli(i material pros])erity of his extensive 
dominions. Above all, he |)ut an end to 
th(i system of local customs, duties, and 
tolls, the cur.s(^ oi minor stated, which had 


diweloped to an alarming extent during 
the times of tlu^ Buidi's. TIk; nourishing 
hnaiK'ial ('ondition of his sultanate rendcM cd 


it possible, for him to be a ])alroii of scieiK'e 
and ait; potds and scholars once more 
enjoyed a golden age. 

N(‘vert]i(‘le.‘;s, signs of d(*('ay began to 
appi'ar. Melekshah de('i(l(al no long<‘r ]K‘r- 
sonally to command his troops in Asia 
Minor, or toianploy the main army ol the 
('inpire in the war of coiupiest, but cMitnisted 


the task to his cousin Suleiman, granting 
him permiss'ion to establish a semi-indepen- 
dent kingdom in the steppe lands of the 
l)enmsula. Thus the new Seljuk kingdom 
of Rum, or Iconium, that arose in the years 
following 1073 under Suleiman cannot be 
looked upon as an integral part of the 
Seljuk-Abbassid empire.- In like manner, 
without troubling himselt veiy much 
as to the wishes of the sultan, another 
Seljuk leader, Aiisiz, took possession of 
Palestine, and inirsued the retreating 
army of the Fatemides as far as Egypt in 
1077. Not until Ansiz found himself in 
difficulties, and called upon Melekshah for 
assistance, did the sultan succeed in 
removing this all too indejxmdent general, 
by sending out his brother Tutush, who 
brought Syria and Palestine under the 
immediate control of the Seljuk govern- 
ment. 


The kingdom of Suleiman in Asia 
Minor was soon firmly establishcid, chiefly 
. . through the abolition of tlr- 
of^hc^*' ownership of large estates and 
- - till' division of the land among 

the ])eople -after the old 
( iistom of Islamite coinpierors — a large. 
jM*os})erous, and consequently loyal, 
pi'asant class being thereby cremated, while 
the Seljuks themselves continued then- 
old nomadic methods of life. 





THE TAURUS MOUNTAINS: A BYZANTINE BARRIER TO ISI-AM 
The Taurus Mountains were a secure line of defence to the Asia Minor portion of the Byzantine empire 
against the Arabs, who, though they occasionally forced passage, found permanent conquest impossiule. 


But, ho^v(^V(.'^ the p(\Tsan(s the easl. In lad, tlir sultan was 

may have licen to enjoy thi', a(l\’anta^^(\s anxious to sivuro as w(‘ll as to widen liis 
of the new re^dnus and notwilhstandint^ (‘astc'rn jU'oviiKa's, whi(di afh'r tlu^ sub- 
that here and tluae the cultivation jiTlion of {]\v. j)nnc(‘ of Kasli^^ar isxlendc^d 

of the soil was pursued with j,nval as far as the Chimse IrontiiM*. Pmt the 

profit, none the hvss the pr(‘S(‘nre ot the unity of tlu‘ em])iri^ was not l()n,t; 

A Victory hi \]\() interior of th(‘ served ('viai in Iran. Immediately 

peninsula betokene.d only anew alter the death of Mt'lekshah, kh^J, a 
Nomadism towanl the desolation of viokait striit(|^de for (he siic('i^ssion brok(j 

Wc’stern Asia, a fr(‘sh victory out, whicdi (Ira^^^f^iMl aloiif^ for yi^ars, and 
of nomadism over ^ajj;ricuUure, ol the ])iived tlu^ way tor the final dissolution ol 
stei)])e over the plouf^hed field. The mon^ Seljiik powc'r. Not until tlu^ yc'ar iio^t 
viohmt tli(‘ efforts made by the; ByzantiiU's, was jkn'k’c restored for a short time iindi'r 
and soon afterwards by" their allies, the the victorious pretcaider Mohammed, Ihit 

Crusaders, to regain ])ossessi()n of tlu; lost again and again, just as in (oi ukm' days 

territory, and the more wildly war rag(‘d undvs the early Abbassides, attac ks were 

in its fury over the elevated jfiains f)f Asia made uj)on the reigning sultan in Bagdad 

Minor, the more rapidly did the stationary from Khorassan, where the Seljuks wcae 
population diminish, the sooner were most tlrinly established and could levy 
fertile districts abandoned and trails- efficient tro()j)s ot auxiliaries among the 
formed into the steppe pastures from warlike nativi; |)opulation. 
which they had once been reclaimed with During the first decacles of the tw(‘lfth 
a vast expenditure of labour, and the century one insurrection followed another, 
more free were the nomads and their herds in whic h Dubais, the feudal 

to cxpaml over the desolated Ikdds. lord of Jlillah in Irak, espe- 

Thiis the Seljuks may be looked upon as eially distingiiishcxl himsc'lf as 

having prepared the way for the work an im[)la(:ablit enemy of the 

of devastation finally completed by the reigning Seljuk sultan Mahmud (1118- 
Ottomans and Mongols. 11^2). In Dubais the ])owers of resist- 

Thc remarkable freedom granted by ance of the Irakan Arabs once more 
Melekshah to his vassals in the west was awoke to life; ; and he might, indeed, 
of itself a sufficient proof that the centre have succeeded in restoring the sutirernacy 
of the Seljuk empire lay at that time in ■ of his race had he formed an alliance 
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with Mustarshici, the caliph of the time, 
who was likewise endeavouring to free 
himself from the* burdensome rule of the 
Turks. Unfortunately, however, these 
champions of the Arabian race hated each 
other bitterly in true rk‘douin fashion. But 
from this time forth the decline of Seljuk 
power was continuous. A transformation 

of Sel'uk hniro|)eans had 

p not only onc(^ more seized ii|)on 

*** I^ilestine, but had founded a 

number of fcaidal states which witc* not 
to be overc{)me and finally annihilated 
by the champions of Islam until many a 
desperates battl(,‘ had becai fought. In this 
war, liow(‘ver, it was neither the Bagdad 
cah|)hs nor tlu' Seljuk sultans that respre- 
seiited Islam; the contest was entered and 
the priz(‘ borne away by other P()W(‘rs. 
Irak and Persia were torn asund('r by the 
struggle's for siu i'e ssion among the Seljuk 
j)rin('es, and ('onsequeiitly li^gy|)t was 
given an opj)ortunity for assuming the 
leadership of the Mohamnu'dan world in 
its wars against tlu' ( rusaders, when the 
powers of the Syrians failed. A funda- 
mi'iital change thus took place in the 
conditions of the wc'stern part of the 
Mohammedan (‘inpire ; and this nect'ssi- 
tati's a backward look over the affairs of 
Syria. 

When, during the days of the' early 
caliphs, the Arabs of Syria had raise'd 
the Omayyads to power the native 
vSyrians were not coiK'erned in tlu‘ 
struggUi, sinci' most of them were only 
graclually converticl to Islam, while 
many held fast to the ( luistian faith 
with the gri'att'st pertinacity. The 
caliphs, as a rule, tlid not care to con- 
vert the highly taxed ('hristians into 
free Islamites, for the sake of their own 
incomes ; moreover, conversion to Islam 
was attended by greater difhculties in 
vSyria than in any other ])rovince, owing to 
the trade with the W'est, which had never 
g . , been entirely suppressed, and 
yna s to tlu* constant i)ilgrimages of 

. C Uristians to lerusalem. \a ith 
Diminishes „xc. Al.l)assid 

caliphs, the political signilicance of Syria 
still continued to diminish, inasmuch as 
the discordant elements of the population 
showed no signs of developing the idea of 
political unity. The heterogeneous char- 
acter of the geographical formation of the 
country has at all times ]U'evented it from 
forming a really homogeneous state. 


Thus so early as the ninth tentury the 
southern portion of Syria had become 
involved in the various Egyptian struggles. 
The rebellious governor Ahmed Ibn Tulun 
advanced as far as the Mesopotamian 
frontier ; under the leadershij) of his son, 
Egyptian armies penetrated beyond the 
Euphrates. Then the Abbassides re- 
covered their supremacy in Egypt, and 
by consequence in Syria ; and then 
once more the decline of the caliphate 
awakened a desire for independence on 
the part of the Egyptian governors, as 
a result of which Syria also suffered. 
Mohammed of Ferghana founded the 
dynasty of the Ikshidites, seized Southern 
Syria, and finally, in the year 940, com- 
])elled the caliph to recognise his right 
to the newly compiered territory, while 
the northern i)art of the land, as has 
aln'ady been mentioned, after many 
vicissitudes fell for the greater ])art into 
the hands of the Hamdanides, the 
dynasty whose possessions lay chietly 
in Northern Mesopotamia. However, 
this courageous race was unable perma- 
iK'iitly to withstand the constant attacks 
„ . of lkshidit(‘s, Byzantines, and 

err* ... Huidi's. When the .strugf<le 
u er» wi ^]xe Ikshidites and 

Fatemides broke out for th»‘ 
])ossession of Egypt, the Hamdanides allied 
thems(‘lves with the former ; but of this 
the only result was, that after the triumph 
of the Fatt'inides the Hamdanides found 
in their victors a still more hostile frontier 
neighbour. 

I'lii' lilt ra-Shii tic movement in Iran, 
and its branches —Karmates on the one 
side and Fatemidi's on the otlK'r— have 
already been described. Their tendency 
was naturally in opposition to the cali- 
phate and its allies ; and after the Fate- 
mides had struck firm root in Egypt as a 
jiolitical power, they remained in close 
union with the Shiites of the east who 
belonged to the Ismailian sect. The 
Karmates, who owi'd their develojiment 
to the same sources, and who succeeded 
in taking possession of the greater part of 
the Arabian peninsula, did not show the 
slightest inclination to humble themselves 
before the Fatemides ; on the contrary, 
they disputed with tlie latter their .su- 
premacy in Syria. The Fatemides, how- 
ever, succeeded later in organising the 
Persian Ismailians as well as in setting 
the dreaded sect of the Assassins as 
outposts of the Fatemid-Ismailian 
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movement in the rear of their opponents. 
From the year 974 onward the strugf'le 
for Syria continued ; in addition to the 
Karmates, the Fatemides were opposed 
by the Byzantines, and by a Turkish 
gencraU who endt‘avour(‘d to found an 
independent state in the north. The 
Hamdanides also took uj) arms in the 
- . defence of the remainder of 

their imssessions. The Fate- 
Falls to . , ^ ,1 , • X ■ I 

c I* c mides mwertlK'less maintained 
the Seljuks • 

their ])()Siti()n in Syria, exce|)t in 

the extrem(‘ nortli. Although during the 
reign of the Fateniid ealijdi Hakim 
(9()f)-io2i) in Fgy|H there was no lack of 
isolated nTellious of governors, the do- 
minion of his house ()V(‘r Syria remained 
unshaken, and his r(‘alm (‘ven included 
ITahT, owing to th(‘ voluntary sub- 
mission of th(‘ Hamdanides. Hakim’s 
successor, Mustanzir, tried to drive out 
his Abbassid colK'agues ; but he suc- 
ceeded only in drawing on himself wars 
and insurr(‘ctions. Syria and Palestine 
fell bit by bit into tht' hands of the Seljuks. 
Acr(‘ aloiK' hehl out. Aftc'r its governor, 
Bedr, had betaken himself to ICgypt aiul 
had restored ordi'r with the lu'lp of his 
trooj)s on tlu* (all of tli(‘ (aliph, tlu? 
Fatemides su(T(‘ed(‘d in rc'capturing i^d(‘s- 
tine from the Seljuks, although the latter 
had already ventured on oiu* campaign 
into FgyjU. 

This, tlieii, was the condition of affairs 
when the first ('rusade was preaclmd in 
luiroj)c, at tlu^ imkI of the (‘Ic^venth 
century: Ji‘rusal('ni was no longer in 
tlu‘ possession of tlu* Seljuks, whose un- 
frii'ndly treatment of the ('hristian pil- 
grims, although not the direct cause, 
had neverthek‘ss furnislu'd a pretext for 
an exj)edition of vcngeaiK'c on the |)art of 
the luirojH'an nations. I'lie (U'h'iice of 
the Holy Land fell to the l^gyptians, 
while the Si'ljuks at Damascus and 
Ikigdad remained inactive, and beheld the 
developing drama with undisguised satis- 
^ - , faction. It was not the ortho- 

FirT * Mohammtxlan 

Att k« world, but liis Shiite rival, will) 
led forth, his troops against the 
Christian armies. The true ruler in Cairo 
at the time when the army of the 
Crusaders was marching through Asia 
Minor against Syria was not the Fatemide, 
but his vizir Alafdhal, the son of Bedr. 
The Seljuks of Asia Minor were the first 
to withstand the attack of the mail-clad 
Europeans, and jiaid for their resistance 


with a severe defeat, from which, how- 
ever, they soon recovered, for th( 
Christian forces immediately continued 
their march. The ruler of Lesser Armenia 
stood on very good terms with his Western 
co-religionists ; and the Christians were 
also aide to count upon the sympathy of 
the much-contested Northern Syrian 
boundary provinces, which had been torn 
from the Byzantines a few decades 
before, and contained a large Christiein 
population. 

Thus the j^rincipality of Pklessa arose 
in the region of the old Rontan military 
frontier ; and on the coast Antioch, 
followed by Tripolis, also became the 
C(‘ntres of small Christian kingdoms. 
All these were jxisscssions of Seljuks 
which now fell into the hands of the 
('hristians. But the unsettled state of 
political affairs in the iMohammedan 
empire pn^vtaited the rulers at Bagdad 
from coming to the rescue of the semi- 
ind(‘pendenl governors in tlu' north-west 
of Syria, esj^ecially after the main body 
of the ('hristians had advanced into 
Palestine ])rojK'r, the jiossession of the 
^ . hated Fatemides. I'he negotia- 

Uhristian between the Christians 

Conquest of 

Jerusalem Egyptian vizir 

Alafdhal was still engag(‘d in fitting out his 
army, tlu* Kuropc^ans besieged and stormed 
|(Tusal(‘m, at that time the chief strong- 
hold of PalestiiK'. Almost all the Mo- 
hammedan and Jewish inhabitants were 
massacred by the victors, and the city 
opened its gates to a new pojnilation of 
native Christians. When Alahlhal’s army 
fmally advanced, it received an annihi- 
lating defeat in .\ugust, i(K)Q. The Chris- 
tian kingdom of Jerusalem no\v arose 
amid the ruins of the Fatemid power 
in IMlestine. 


It has already been mentioned that 
the Fatemides possessed a terrible wc'apon 
in their struggle against the caliphate 
and the nations of (.'hristendom in the 
Lsmailian sect of Assassins — a wea|)on, 
how'cver, soon lost to the Egyptian 
rulers. We have related how the Ismailians 
developed out of a mixture of Moham- 
medanism and various other beliefs, of 
which perhaps the most important were 
the communistic doctrines of the Mazdak- 
ites ; and how from the Ismailians grew 
the Karmates, and finally the caliphate 
of the Fatemides. The doctrines of the 
Ismailians themselves were gradually 



transformed into an esoteric system of 
l)elief, which, in the hands of tho^nost in- 
tellectual of its adherents, approached pure 
nihilism * the conception that all things are 
indifferent, and hence all actions are per- 
missible — while the bulk of the believers 
lived in a state of mystic resjKX't for tlieir 
still more mystic su])eriors and leaders. 
An academy in which the Ismailian 
doctrines were taught was founded in 
Cairo, and iluaice emissaries were sent 
forth into the lands of the Abassides in 
order to i)re])are the way for the supremacy 
of the Fateinides over the (attire Moham- 
medan world. At the sami' tiiiK' the 
Ismailians of Persia looked to h-gypt for 
their ])olitical and religious salvaticai. 


first hirking-|)la('e ehos(‘n by Ilassan 
was the mountainous n'gion soulh-w(‘st 
of the ('aspian Sea, of whiih tlu‘ inhabi- 
tants had bc'en lookcal u[)on by orthodox 
Mohaniin(‘dans, eviai as latV as llu‘ 
Abbassid ixaiod. as iiu'arnations of 
Q . . heatluai obdurai'v, an I where 

of iKc mountain fastnesses and 

A. . castU'S had for ((‘itturies been 
the lioines ol llu' most dc'spiaate 
revolutionists. In tlu‘ V('ar I(H)o tlu' |)ower- 
ful fortress of Alanmt. in tlu‘ districd 
Rudbar, north-wc'st of Kaswin, tell through 
tivachery into tin* hauls ol Ilassan and 
his followers. W'ith this ix'gan tlu‘ polit- 
i('al acti\uti(*s of ihr m'cI.wIio were in tlu‘ 
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was to be its basis and scvuritv. The 



THE SYRIAN CITY OF ACRE. FAMOUS IN THE CRUSADES AND ONCE A CHRISTIAN KINGDOM 
Acre, one of the most important cities of Syria, has always been a prey of war. It was stormed by the Saiarens and 
Crusaders at least five times ; became, in the twelfth century, a Christian state, and, in the xteenth, fr*ll tr> the Turks. 


Thus it came to jias^ that an ambitious 
.sectarian, Hassan-i Sabbah - born at Kai, 
in Northern IVrsia after a vain attempt 
to atapiire inlluenc'i' at tlu* court ot 
Melekshali in Ihigdad, betook liiinself to 
the palace of tin* Fatemid ruler in Fgypt, 
and there foruK’d tlu* plan of establishing 
an Ismailian rule of terror in the 
a Rule'* ([iiite in a{'cordaiice with 

\ J* th(‘ ims(TU])ulousness of his 

])arty. 1 \w jiower ot the move- 
ment was not to be (hu'ived from ext(‘nsive 
posse.ssions of territory or great armi(‘s, 
luit from the unconditional devotion and 
fanatical ('onhuupt of death of its adher- 
ents, who had at their dis])osal several 
impregnable fortresses as places of re- 
fuge : not open war, but a.ssassination 


habit of working themsches up into a 
high })it('h of bloodthirsty exa ilemeiil by 
taking hashish and olinr nai cot i«-,s, und 
lienee bec ame* known as Hashisliins, or, in 
the tongue of the ( rusader-^, Ass.issins. 

Two yc'ars later, the* lirst victim of 
imj)ortan('e, Ni/am el 'Mulk, the vi/ir of 
th(‘ liist Seljuk sultan, and a frieml and 
conij)anion of Jlass.iu’s youth, tell imcler 
the dagger-thrusts of the Assassins. He 
was tile lirst of a long seric^s ol nnfort nnates 
who jiaid with th(‘ir lives for the attemiit 
to suppress the sect, d he blincl submission 
of tlu* sectarians to their superiors was 
almost incr(*dible. 1 he fact that motlu'rs 
wi‘re overcome by desj>air bc'c ausi* tlu*ir 
.sons return(‘d from suceesstul forays with- 
out having lost th(*ir lives, thus failing 
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to die for their faith, and that Assassin 
sentinels cast themselves down from i igh 
towers and cliffs at a signal from their 
commander merely in order to prove their 
absolute obedience abundantly ex])lains 
why the Powers of Western Asia and Egypt 
trembled before the daggers of the fanatics, 
aiwi negotiated with the chief of the sect as 
ntA u sovereign of a mighty 

of (he After the capture of 

w . . the fortr(‘ss of Alamut, Hassan-i 
Mountain iTinained within its 

walls for the rest ol his days ; indeed, 
it is said that he left his room only twice. 
As the “Old Man of the Mountain,” he 
lived in mysterious retirement, directing 
the activities of his afllu-rents and extend- 
ing his ])ower,ever faithful to Ihe traditions 
of the Ismail iaris. About the year iioo (he 
Assassins succa'eded in ca})luriug several 
additional strongholds in Iran. At the same 
time as the. ( Tusadi'i's, tlieir first emissaries 
arrived in i^iK'stiru*, and, favoured by the 
Seljuk ])rince Kidhouan, established them- 
selves in the mountains of Syria. Although 
on the death of Kidhouan they were exjK)sed 
to frightful ])ersecutions, tlii‘y weia^ no 
longer to be driven away. Their daggers 
were kej)t actively employc'd and brought 
terror to their ojiponents. 

The death of Hassan, in August, 1124, 
did not hinder the expansion , of the 
A.ssassins, for Kia Hu/urg-umid, his suc- 
cessor, proceeded with his work with equal 
craft and energy. Hanias, in Syria, was 
captured in 112S, and twelve years later 
Maziat, which from this time forth became 
the centre of Assassin ]iower in the west. 
The sectarians had tlien long been free 
from the inlluenci‘ of the Fateinides ; and 
not only the Abbassid cali})hs, Mustarshid 
and Kashid, but also (ine of the h'atemid 
rulers fell under their daggers. The prac- 
tices of the sei't made a ])rolound impres- 
sion on till' ( hristians of the Holy Laud. 
The Europeans in general did not look 
utxni them as unconditional enemies ; it 
P seems indubitable that the 

onh*^ Order of Knights Templars 
. / . was not closed to the influence 

uMas Assassins, and, in fact, 

that many of its characti'ristics were 
adopted in imkation of the secret Mo- 
Immmedan association. Thus, curiously 
enough, the attacks of the A.ssassins be- 
came involv’ed in a strange manner in 
the desperate struggle fought for the 
possession of the Holy Land between 
the Crusaders and the rulers of Egypt. 
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The Seljuks took a relatively small part 
in the struggle between the West and the 
Ea.st at the time of the Crusades. At the 
most, only a few frontier princes interfered 
in the affairs of Palestine, and were hostile 
to the small Christian states which had 
been established in Northern Syria. Not 
until the year nil, when disturbances 
arose in Bagdad itself, did the sultan 
Mohammed deem it necessary to despatch 
an army to Syria. In 1113 Baldwin L, 
king of Jerusalem, was defeated at 
Tiberias. But shortly afterward the leader 
of the Seljuk army was murdered by the 
Assassins ; the result was a long series of 
(juarrels between the Seljuk governors and 
j)rinces, which effectively hindered all 
further action. Not until Zenki was ap- 
pointed Atabeg of Syria and Mesopotamia 
in 1127, and was entrusted with the leader- 
.ship in the war against the Christians, did 
fortune again follow the Seljuk banners, 
although Zenki had to contend not only 
with tlie Christians but with other .Seljuk 
rulers. Until the day of his death, in 1146, 
he was the most formidable of all the 
enemies of the Crusaders. His son Nur- 


Successes 
Against the 
Crusaders 


ed-din continued the war, and 
in 1153 took ])ossession of 
Damascus, which Zenki had 
vainly endeavoured to capture 


from Anaz, a member of his own 


race. The successes of Zenki and his son 


aroused the entire Mohammedan world to 


a high pitch of enthusiasm, which was of 
great significance to the continuation of the 
struggle, and, as a result, even the most 
unfavourably disposed of the princes were 
compelled to support Nur-ed-din with both 
money and troops. Nevertheless, Nur-ed- 
din did not arrive at the height of his power 
until he succeeded through a lucky chance 
in destroying the Fatemid supremacy in 
l^gypt, and was thus enabled to add the 
rich valley of the Nile to his possessions. 
At that time two vizirs were quarrelling in 
Cairo over the position of adviser to the 
weak caliph Aladhid. One of them, Shawer, 
fled to Nur-ed-din, and by making many 
promises contrived tliat an army should 
be placed at his disposal under the capable 
Seljuk general Shirku. But since after 
attaining his object he did not keep his 
promises, and called upon the king of 
Jerusalem to assist him against Shirku, 
he became involved in a war with Nur-ed- 


din, which, after many vicissitudes, finally 
ended in his being driven away ; with the 
consent of Nur-ed-din Shirku was installed 




MEETING BETWEEN SALAOIN, THE CHAMPION OF ISLAM, AND RICHARD CCEUR DE LION 

Saladin, or Salah ed-din, who combined in himself all the ffood qualities of the Turkish character, was firmly resolved to put 
an end to Western rule in the East. He captured Jerusalem and won a scries of other brilliant victories over the Crusaders. 


in Sliawcr’.s ])lacc, and afU'r his (h'alli, in from his feeble su(:('(‘ssors. Disputes 
iibS, his nephew, Salali ed-din Yusuf, or between Salih, tlui son of Nur-cxl-din, 
Saladin, became vizir of the Fatemid and his cousin Saif ed-din of Mossul, as 
cali})hate. well as the (juarn'ls of various court 

The Seljuk vSaladiu (1137-1103) soon officials who laid claim to the vizirate, 
made him-'^elf sii])reme over all EL'yj)t, or, more correctly, the L'overuance of the 
although he ])crmit ted the Fatemid caliph young Salih, caust'd Saladin to advance 
to occupy the throne until 1171, ])robably into Syria and occupy Damascus. After 
because the existence of this lay figure a long struggle; with Salih, who had allied 
guaranteed him greater independ(‘nce so himself with Saif ed-flin and various 
far as Nur-ed-din was concerned. All the (diristian })rinces, not des])ising even 
good qualities of the; Turkish character, the help of the Assassins, Saladin suc- 
bravery, generosity and decision, were reeded in taking j)()ssession of his 
united with a highly-di;velo})ed mind in dominions as far east as Haleb, and in the 
Saladin, who felt that he had been chosen year ir7() assumed the dignity of Sultan, 
by fate to be the chain|)ion (d Islam After the d(;ath of Salih, in 11H3, Saladin 
against Christendom. Nur-ed-din soon caj)tured Halei), and (;xtended his (empire 
perceived that he would find in him no as far as .Mesoj)otamia and the Lesser 
pliant implement for th(; furtherance of Armenian frontier. 

his own plans, and was ahaady engaged Thus a tremendous ])ower oncom])a.ssing 
in making j)repiirations for war against the Christian possessions in Pak'stine 
his in.subordinatc; vassal when his sudden w'as now united in the hands of a man 
death turned the dang(;r from Saladin, who had firmly resol v'ed to put an end to 
and, in fact, enabled him to wrest the the rule of the Occid(‘ntal nations in the 
Syrian provinces of this truly great ruler East. The fate of the kingdom of 
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Jerusalem was soon settled. In 1187 the 
Christian army was defeated by Saladin 
at Hittin, not far from Tiberias. The 
king himself was made captive. A few 
months later all Palestine, including 
Jerusalem, was in the possession of the 
sultan; only a few Syrian coast towns 
still held out, together with Tripolis 
and Antioch. The arrival of new 
A et me armies, commanded 

w * t)y Philip the Fair and Richard 
* ** Coeur de Lion, resulted in the 

recapture of Acre in 1191, in s])ite of most 
desperate resistance on the part ot 
Saladin ; however, he was at least able 
to hold Jerusalem. Shortly before his 
death Saladin, in 1192, concluded a treaty 
according to which the Christians were 
permitted to occu]3y the cojust of Tyre 
as far as Jaffa, and some strips of terri- 
tory in the interior ; but he maintained 
possession of the interior of Palestine 
together with Jerusalem. 

However brilliant the victories won by 
Saladin over the Christians, and not- 
withstanding the inclination of Western 
historians to judge him in the light of 
these deeds alone, the fact remains that 
these wars com])rised but a ])art, and, so 
far as the history of Western Asia is 
concerned, perhaps not even the chief 
part, of his activities. The Christian 
kingdoms in Palestine were and remained 
an artilicial product, kept alive only by 
the constant importation of fresh settlers. 
They were at no time a serious menace 
to Islam; with the Turkish conquest of 
the old Christian land of Asia Minor, 
which thenceforth became a Mohammedan 
possession, and llu' establishment of a 
new and yet more ])owerful Mohammedan 
empire in the interior of Syria, the fate 
of the Christian kingdoms was sealed. 
And this was Saladin’s achievement, how- 
ever much his work may have been 
furthered by the previous conquests of 
Zenki and Nur-ed-din. The fall of the 


Egypt 
Falls to 
Saladin 

Saladin’s 
as they 
Saladin’s 


Shiite caliphs of Egypt is also 
one of the most important 
events in the history of Islam. 
Their place was taken by 
descendants, the Ayubides, 
were usually called after 
father, Nojm ed-din Ayub. 


With this the victory was won by the 
Sunnitic orthodoxy in the west. Saladin 


himself took good care that his empire 


should not become a menace to jthe 


caliphate ; for, following the bad custom 
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of the Seljuks, shortly before his death 
he divided his kingdom between his 
three sons, in addition presenting single 
towns and districts to his numerous 
relatives. The result was a succession of 
wars, which finally ended when Saladin’s 
brother Aladil united the bulk of the 
possessions of the family • under his rule 
in 1200. 

The empire soon fell to pieces again 
after Aladil’s death, when confusion once 
more broke forth, in 1218, on an invasion 
of Egypt by the Crusaders. Alkamil, who 
succeeded to -the thrones of Egypt and 
Palestine, concluded a treaty with 
Frederick II., under which Jerusalem was 
restored to the Christians in 1228. During 
the next ten years constant wars took 
place in Syria, an attempt being made in 
the north to form an independent state 
with Damascus as its capital, while the 
Egyptian Ayubides continued their 
desperate efforts, with the assistance of 
the Christians and all other allies whom 


occasion offered, to maintain their 
supremacy over the entire empire of 
Saladin. In 1250 a change of the occu- 


Begiaaings 
of the 
Mamelukes 


pancy of the throne of Egypt 
took ])lace, with the result that 
the throne of the Ayubides fell 
into the hands of the leader 


of the mercenary bodyguards. With this 
began the period of Mameluke supremacy, 
which, in spite of various interruptions, 
continued until the days of Mehemet Ali 
in the early nineteenth century. 

The affairs in Syria and Egypt developed 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
in comparative independence of the events 
which had been taking place in the 
eastern part of the empire of the caliphs. 
But here too the power of the Seljuks 
was in process of decay. In Irak, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Iran an entire scries of minor 


Seljukian states — Farsistan, Luristan, 
Azerbijan — had been formed ; not to speak 
of the feudal provinces already in exist- 
ence, which now became more independent 
than ever. The bulk of these states were 


ruled by princes called Atabegs, who — like 
Nur-ed-din — recognised merely as a matter 
of form the supremacy of the caliph and 
the sultan. Moreover, the throne of the 
sultan at Bagdad was a constant cause 
of violent disputes. Thus it came about 
that even the caliphs regained a portion 
of their old political influence, and here 
and there ventured to take up arms 
against their Seljuk “ protectors,” or the 
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minor princes of the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad. The power of the Seljuk sultans 
was now concentrated in Persia ; but 
here also they were threatened by new 
dangers. It had indeed been an easy task 
to deal with the decaying Ghaznavides ; 
and the Ghori dynasty was more interested 
in the affairs of India than of Iran ; but 
the frontier provinces of the Central 
Asian steppes were once more in a state 
of the utmost tumult and confusion. 

Transoxania had been lost to Turkish 
tribes, while at - Khiva a new and 
powerful state had developed, whose 
ruler soon set out toward Persia on a 
campaign of conquest. Sinjar, sultan at 
Bagdad since 1132, had already engaged 
in a severe struggle with these opponents, 
who were threatening the same gales of 
his empire through which the Seljuks 
had broken many years before ; and at his 
death, in 1157, a portion of Persia fell into 
the hands of the Khivans. A period of 
confusion followed : the caliphs at Bagdad 
endeavoured to arouse further dissensions 
among the Seljuks in order to free them- 
selves from thjir burdensome guardian- 
ship ; the Selj uks, on the other hand, fought 
among themselves for the sultanship, and 
the Khivan })rinccs battled against each 


other for the rich inheritance of their 
house. When, finally, Caliph Nasir, the last 
energetic Abbassido, came to the throne in 
1180, he was already in a position to extend 
his dominions, owing to the wars which 
had been carried on between Seljuks and 
Khivans ; nevertheless in the end he was 
obliged to grant to the victorious Khivan, 
Tekosh Khan, the role of protector, which 
had so long been enjoyed by the Huidos 
and Seljuks. After the death of Tekesh, 
in 1199, Nasir attempted to assume a 
position ot independence, and o[)posed 
Tekesh’s successor, Mohammed. But 
Mohammed, who shortly after his accession 
had annihilated the Gliorides in Eastern 
Iran and had extended his dominion as 
far as the Indus, resolved not only to 
restore Khivan intluence but to do away 
with the Abbassides entirely, replacing 
th(‘m in Bagdad by a caliph chosen from 
the descendants of Ali. However, the early 
approach of winter rescued the Abbassid 
caliph for the time being. Before Moham- 
me(l could collect his forces for a new 
move, the trooj)s of the Mongolian con- 
queror (ienghis Khan, who had been called 
uj)on for aid by Nasir, appeared in his rear ; 
and with this a new act began in the 
tragic history of Western Asia. 




WESTKRN 
ASIA FROM 
THE TIME OF 
MAHOMET 



VII 

THE 

MONGOL 

PERIOD 


IN THE GRIP OF THE MONGOLS 


I A('K ()1 (‘Utlmsi.'isni in Iran for the cause 
^ ot tile Kliivaii jJi iiices rout riliiited not 
:i litthMo tlie vi('lor\' oi tin* Monj^ols pei- 
lia|)s more eviai than tin* orif^inal apjual 
of Nasir tc) (hm^his Khan lor assistance 
aj^ainst his enenin*s. I poii the Kliivan 
Moliamnied, who na^iu'd from iipp to 
I2*io, devolv(‘d the (leleiK'i' ot W’estein 
Asia when the Mohl^oI armies advamed 
on draiisoxania ; Imt when lie assemhled 


his t loops ioi iheresiiieol I laiii.in (lilt lire 


Advance 
of the 
Mongols 


h(‘ had not even the supj)oit 
oi tile Peisians, not to speak 
ol the othei Western Asian 
nations. Ihsidcs this, to liis 


L^ri'at misfoi t line, lie ajipeaied to 1 k‘ 
i/^morant ol tin* \alue ol his slron^^ 
delensi\'e position in draiisoxania, and 
holdly mandied out to meet the enemv 
on tlieir own steppes. die* r('sult was 
that 1 k‘ reiaaveil a ciiishini; dele. it in the 


year uk). 

All ddaiisoxani.i was (xaaijiieil by tin* 
Moiif^^ols (hiriiu: the next h'W yiairs ; tin' 
proviiK'e was lost not only jolitically to 
Persia hut to ( ixilisal ion. .Mohammed, 
wh( St' native ('ountiy l\hi\’.i was also 
iiuaded by the Mon.!,;ols, (Mitirely lost 
coiirane. lie it'treated trom his si'cond 
line ol deleiK'e in Klioiassaii without a 
slrui^t^le, and retiiasi to A/erbij.in. trom 
whi( h hi' was soon drix’eii by sipiadions 
ot Mon/^ol ('av.di\’, whit h advanced as tar 
as (i('ori;ia : linaliy lit' took rtdui;t' on a 
small island in tlu' ( aspiaii Sea, where lu' 
soon dit'd ill mist'iv and want. Ilis son, 
Jc'lal ed-din. \\ho had I'scajH'tl into Ali;han- 
istan, was compc'lled to K'tu'at to India 
befori' the viidorioiis standai'ds ol (li'iii^liis 
Khan. His c.inst* was ruined b\ tin* 
hatred of tlu' banians it»r tlu' Khivans, 
which was not tori;otten even durini; this 
time of extremity. New Moni^ol torces 
stri'amini; in throui^h tlu' ojH'ii L^ati's of 
Khorassan tinally annihilated the last 
vestiges of his power in Aui^ust, 12 \ 1 . 

\\ lieri' resist a not' was ottered to 
(dienghis Khan hewroipeht tearlul ilevas- 
tation ; judicious submission was fre- 
quently rewarded by clemency. The 
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Iranian civilisation was not overwhelmed. 
In l.K't, the ri>(' ol Persian liti'rature was 
so little ahi'cted by ixilitii'al (dianges that 
its zenith w.is not attained until alter the 
Mon.i^ol invasion. P>ut ^rai^ually the 
r('sults of iht' war bi'came rnon? ami more 
visible', .and it was soon evident that th(‘ 
ancient (iviiisation ol Iran was bc'^^innin/:; 
to deteriorate with tlu' constant .additions 
ol loreii;n elements. 

.Attir th(' d(‘ath o! (ii'n,c;his Khan, in 
.Xii^^iist. ijjb, Pia'sia tell to the share ot his 
lourth son. ruli. who also died in a short 
tiim*. T'uli was succeeded by Hulaf^u, 
atti'i' .M.an.eu had bei 11 ileiieil ('m])eror of 
th(' Mon,eo|s. In u^b Hula;.^ai invadefl 
li.an at the lu'.id oi .1 \aist army and 
n'-t'stablished the authority ot tlu' con- 
(jma'ots : lor alter the di'atli of ('ienj.^his 
Khan thi' Moni^ails had madi' but little 
jiio/^ress in Peisi.in teiritory. Ilulai^u 
could not ha\'e chostai as an obj(*('l for his 
(aim}>aiL;n oik' betlc'r cah ailati'd to win toi 
him th(‘ sym])athy ot all Wi'stian .Asiatics 
than the destruction ol tlu' Assassins. Tlu' 
w.isp’s nest ol Isni.aili.aiis still hun;4 f-rst to 
the clilts ot .Alaniut. and tlu' da^,aers ol 
the fanatii's ('ontinued to ihreali'ii .all men 
who awakeiUMl thiar mistrust or aiii^t'r. 
Till' ]\loni.;ol riiK'r tinned .a;<ainst tlu's'* 
scourm"^ ot W’l'sti'in Asia : his summons to 


})rinces ot Iran, biddin.i; them assist with, 
auxili.irie^, did not niei't with a siiif^h 
ta'lusal. T'he calij)h in P)ai.idad alone wan 
unwilliiiL; to comjily with tlu' la'tpiest. am’ 


Scourges 
of Western 
A s i n 


this turnished Hulai;u with a 
wa h'onie pia'texl tor making; w'ar 
on him soon afti'i . and for jnit- 
tin.u an c'lid to the .sovereignity 


ot the Abbas>ides. T'hus, without desiring 


it. but in entire harmony with the spirit of 
their taith, the Assassins, even wdiile in the 


throes of (U'ath, were indirectly res|)onsible 
lor tlu' destiuction of Bagdad and the 
murder of the last orthodox Ablxissid 


caliph by the sabres ot the Mongols. 

The first halt oi the thirteenth century 
had not been witlu ut its effects on the 


Assassins aKo. W ithout altering its piin- 
ciples to aiis appreciable extent, the sect 
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had passed throuj^h several external 
changes, the Syrian branch having won tor 
itself an almost completely independent 
position. The esoteric doctrines of the 
Assassins had been known only to the higher 
orders of the sect : th(‘ re^t wen‘ kepi in 
a state of blind submission by the aid of a 
mystic and complicatetl formnla of Inhef. 
Hilt siu'h a syslt‘m was no mori‘ capable of 
permanent existence in the case of llu' 
Assassins than in that of any other si‘ct. 
The secret doi'trines gradually be('ame 
known to the lowi‘r ordias ; 
and the higher auth()ritit‘s look 
no pains to avoitl the inevit- 
able: in fact, wer(‘ all the mor(' . " 

willing that it should b(‘ so. 

Inasmuch as the un^crupulous- 
iK'ss and conteni])! for (k'ath 
of their disc'iplrs were increasi'd 
ratluM* than diminished by tlu' 
g(‘neral sjiread of nihilist ii' 
opinions. 

rmil th('ir mysti'i'ics wiaa 
(hs('losed, the rt‘i)resenlati\’es 
of the order had always been 
ablt^ to pri*s(*rvt‘ th(‘ aj^pi'ar- 
anci' of being upright adheieiits 
of Islam, ('ven better Moliam- 
medans than Hk* orthodox 
i'ali])hs. 'rill' veil ol d(‘ce})lion, 
however, Ix'came mor(‘ and 
more' transj)ar('nl, and the 
answer to the now opi'iily 
conlessed jiriiK'i j)les o| the 
Assiissius was an outburst ol 
wrath Iroin the entii'e Moham- 
medan World. Now. indeed, it 
might be said ol the Ismailians, 
as of their Ishmaelite nanu'- 
sakes, that the hand ol every 
man was against them as their 
hands were against eviay man. 

It was im])ossii)le for them 
to offer jH'inianeut resist- 
ance' —their c'nemie'^ w('re far 
too nnmerons : a inndamental 
(diange in their ])riiK'ij)les was nnavoid- 
abk*. Thus the Assiissins, together witli 
their grand master Jelal ed-din. snd- 
di'iily began to embrae'e the ortluKhex 
faith. The “ Old Man ol the .Mountain " 
burnt a mass of writings, alh'ged to «'ontain 
the godless esoteric doctrines ol tin* Assas- 
sins, in the presemi; of several orlhode)X 
Mohammedans, who had been invile-el to 
Alamut as witnesses ; he sent off his wife 
on a jiilgrirnagt; to Mecca, where she out- 
shone even the most princely of lu;r fellow-. 


liilgrinis through her lavish almsgiving 
and otlu'i' good works : and liually he 
sought to ('onnecl the lu ighbouriug h'udal 
rulers ol .\/eibijau .nid labaii^tau with 
his house by marriage. 

In lact, the Ism iihau ruleis wi'ie de- 
veloping a doimniou whuh letpured to 
H'st on souK'lhing luou' than s\st('matic 
murder. Instead ol bauds o| A-sassins, 
Ismailian troops now apj'eared in thi’ 
held, and in the mmi iji | an army was 
d('spatch('d by jilal I'd-diii to Iiak in 


order to a^.sist Ihe raliph in subduing an 
insubordinate govia uoi . 

Nevert ln*le-s, w hen | elal (‘d-diu di<'(l from 
])oison in November, jjji. and was suc- 
ceeih'fl by his nine-\ eat -old son Ala ed-din, 
lh(‘ sec t io>t tiiin' in openly icv’ei ting 
to its old pi incij)l«'>. .Al.i erl-dim who 
remaine<l \\(‘ak in intelle( t Ihionghoul 
his life, was not t he man hu e t lie rlangers 
that soon aro-<* as a result of this lati'st 
development. \\ hen, alter his murder in 
IJ55, hi-^ son Kokn cfl-din assumed the 
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leadership of the order the Mongol hordes 
bent on the destruction of the Assassins 
were already approaching. 

However bold and unscrupulous the 
Ismailians had been until this moment, 
their fall was mute and inglorious. Only 
a single one of their fortresses held out for 
any length of time ; the others surrendered 
immediately. At first it ap- 
of ^the peared as if timely submission 
. . would save them from the worst; 

Assassins Hulagu waited only until 

the last sign of resistance had disappeared. 
Then he gave the signal for a general 
massacre. Almost all the Ismailians of 
Iran were slaughtered in cold blood, and 
with them the last grand master of 
tlu; order, on November igth, 1256. 
The Syrian branch of the sect continued 
to exist for some years, until Beibar, 
sultan of Egypt, drove the dispirited 
sectaries out of their strongholds in 1271. 
However, the order was not completely 
annihilated either in Syria or in Persia. 
In the fourteenth century, unscrupulous 
j)rinccs frocpiently employed Ismailian 
murderers from Syria ; and even now 
some harmless remains of the sect are to 
be found in Lebanon and in the moun- 
tainous regions south of the ('aspian Sea. 

The destruction of the Assassins was 
soon followed by the fall of the Abbassides. 
Hulagu aimed at (he subjection of all 
Western Asia. He was, no doubt, well 
])lease:l that the infatuated caliph had 
refused to supply him trooj)s for the 
camjxaign against the Assassins, thereby 
furnishing the Mongols with an excuse 
for lU'xt turning their arms against 
him ; and no time more favourable than 
the middle of the thirteenth century 
could have been chosen for an attack on 
the spiritual centre of the Islamite world. 
The decay of the Seljuks had deprived the 
caliphate of its natural protectors, the 
caliphs themselves contributing not a 
little towards bringing about this state 
of affairs, for they had once 
more begun to adopt policies 
of their own, extending their 
possessions and increasing their 
authority in Irak and Western Iran by 
tlie employment of mercenaries. So long 
as they had to do only with vassal princes 
and atabegs, they were more or less 
successful in their efforts to augment 
their own political importance ; it would 
even have been possible for an energetic 
and clever caliph to have transformed the 
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spiritual supremacy of the caliphate into 
a far-reaching temporal dominion. 

But, unfortunately, the successors of 
Nasir, who had always set before himself 
a fixed policy and had laid the foundations 
for further successes in reorganising the 
financial system and army of the caliphate, 
were men of small abilities. Mustanzir 
scattered the money that had been 
saved by Nasir, by erecting splendid 
edifices and establishing various religious 
foundations. His successor, Mustazim, 
who came to the throne in 1242, went to 
the opposite extreme, and redheed his 
single means of defence, the mercenary 
army, in order to save expenses. Thus, 
having robbed himself of his own power, 
he was helpless at the time of the greatest 
danger, and, in the usual manner of 
weaklings, refused to acknowledge that his 
position was endangered till it was too late. 

First Mustazim attacked the Mongols 
with insufficient forces ; then he entered 
into feeble negotiations with them ; thus 
he allowed the last chances of escape to 
lip by. The city of Bagdad still remained 
to him ; and its excellent strategic position, 
g . on both banks of the Tigris 
in a district cut through by 
^ . canals, rendered a siege ex- 

** * tremely difficult. Nor did the 
Mohammedan rulers of the western 
])rovinces, once an integral part of the 
empire, leave their s})iritual head en- 
tirely in the lurch : but when a Mongol 
army crossed the Tigris near Mossul, and 
threatened the western side of the city, 
the caliph lost all hope, and repaired to 
the camp of Hulagu. His life was sj)ared 
long enough for him to disclose the places 
where he had hidden his treasures ; on 
March 21st, 1258, he was executed. 

The inhabitants of Bagdad ‘ were led 
out in crowds and massacred in cold blood ; 
the Mongols plundered and brawled in 
the streets lor forty days. The greater 
])art of the city, together with the priceless 
library of the caliphs and many of the 
finest buildings, were destroyed by fire. 
Single quarters, indeed, were spared. The 
splendid situation of the city enticed new 
settlers thither, and to this day Bagdad 
has in a large measure retained its im- 
portance. The success of Hulagu, how- 
ever, had a ruinous effect on Mohammedan 
civilisation. Bagdad was the connecting link 
between the western provinces of Islam 
and Persia ; within its walls the learned 
men of Syria, Egypt, and Andalusia 
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SULTANABAD, ONE OF THE LARGEST TOWNS IN THE PERSIAN PROVINCE OF KHORASSAN 
Kliorassaiit i:i the north-east of Persia, is the large«t province, and includes a large portion of the desert 
land of Persia, It constituted a Persian line of defence against the Mongols, and was the first district to 
be overrun by them, It has, from its military position, always played an important part in Persian history. 

had united in conunon pursuits with one side or the otluM*, and wore for llie 

the scholars ot Persia and Transoxania, most j)arl annihilated in the repeated 

so tliat the city was indeed the centre of eonflicts betwei'ii Moiif^ols and K^'yptians. 

the intellectual as well as of the eccle- jnst as Wi'stern Asia became more and 

siastic'al power of the Mohammedan people. moi e desolates as a result of these devastat- 

Hut the murdcMous thrusts dealt by the in^' stru/^Kles, so the political history of 

Moni^ols struck Orienlal civilisation to the land i)e('am(i less int(;ri‘sting and more 

the very heart. New'er since has it arisen che(!rless as tinui went on. 

to its former lustn* ; it has lived during For a long lime thi' history of Western 
the last six himdn'd years only in tlu^ Asia was o(Tiij)i(;d with th(^ antagonism 

retiectiou of its former achievements. of two great powers, tlu^ Mongol dynasty 

The poetry of Persia, indeed, continued to of the Ilkhans in Persia and Irak, and the 

flourish for a couple of centuries, but it no .Mameluke sultans in Egypt and Syria, 

longer found an echo in the west ; and The leaflen cloud of hopeless stagnation 

finally it, too, died away in its loneliness. soon settled over the land, though 

After the capture of Bagdad, Hulagu occasionally lighted np by flames of burn* 

continued his campaign of conquest in ing villages and homesteads. The work 

the west, first declaring war upon Northern that had been begun by Katui was com- 

Syria. He .stormed Haleb in J2(yOy com- pleted by his successor and murderer, 

pelled Nasir ed-din, the Ayubide, to flee Beibar : Syria, together with its Ayubide 

from Damascus, marched through Pales- princes, was brought under Egyptian 

tine, and threatened Egypt ; but on influence, the j)ower of the Assassins 

being severely defeated by Kotiiz, the broken, and that of the Christians shaken. 

Mameluke regent of the empire, at Ain The princes of Iconium and Lesser 

Jalut, not far from Shcchem, he was Armenia, who had allied themselves witli 

obliged to withdraw his forces from the the Mongols, defended themselves with 

west. The small Ayubide dynasties in difficulty against the attacks of the 

I Northern Syria were soon forced to take Egyptians. Since the greater part of 

I ID i960 
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Arabia and Mesopotamia also recognised 
the supremacy of Heibar, Egypt was, in 
1277, on the death of this none too scrupu- 
lous but energetic sultan, the centre of 
a powerful em[>ire, which, in s])ite of all 
quarrels as to the succession and its 
constant state of confusion, successfully 
barred the west to the Mongols. The 
Mongol chieftains who had 


Vitality * 

. - . tak(‘n possession ot Persia were 

0 ranian affected by the intluence 

of Iranian culture no less 
than by the religious belief of tlu'ir new 
environment, and the intelUK'tual lil(‘ ot 
Iran did not at first suffer to any great 
extent under th(^ new ])olitical conditions ; 
the burning of the c(Mitres of learning in 
'Fransoxania and the desolation which 
had becm brought to Bagdad had in reality 
only destroycul th(‘ outworks of Iranianisin, 
which still nunaiiK^d sound at th(‘ core*. 

Abov(‘ all, Farsistan, tlu* lu‘art of Iran, 
had scarcely been touched by the ruin 
and havoc' of war ; its ruling dynasty 
still nunained on the* throne*, and in Asia 
Minor an offshoot ol Iranian culture 
flourished at the* court in bonium. The 
gr(‘at mystic po(‘t jelal ed-din Kuini 
found a sec'uri* n‘lugi‘ in Iconium ; and 
his gr(‘at ('ontem|)c)rarv Sii’di (‘iided his 
days in peace* at Shiiaz in Inirsistan. It 
was not long bc'iore the* Mongol rulc‘rs 
bc'camc^ c|uite as distinguishc‘d as ])atroiu 
of litc'iature and scic'ncc* as the* native 
dynast ic's had been in fornu'r time's. 

Aftc'r llulagu’s death, in Abaka 

succeeded to the throne'. The dc'c'ay of 

the' Mongol c'lnpire', whieh now se't in, 

Ic'aeling to bitter struggle's bc'twe'e'ii the* 

vaiious princ'cs and to violent onslaughts 

of fivsh tribe's from C entral Asia, hindereel 

the expansion of the ])OWeT e)f the Mongols' 

towarels the* west. I'ude'r the' followers 

of Abaka who died in ijSi - tin' Iranian- 

Mongol em]ure was torn in pie'ee's by 

(piarrels as to the sue'ce'ssion as well as 

by other feuds, until, in the ye'ar 1205, 

p (ihazan ascended the throne, 

5 ;“^ who adopted Mohammedan- 

« . ism as Ills religie)!!. e.ven 

Expansion . . ' t 

more important than his 

conversion to Islam was (diazan’s ca|)a- 
city as a le'gislator ; his code .served ;ls 
a model for all the later eonejuerors of 
Western Asia — above all, for the Osmans, 

01 Ottomans —and in truth was e.xceed- 
ingly well adapted to the mutual require- 
ments of a warlike nomadic people and 
the stationary agricultural inhabitants 


End of 
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of the conquered territories. From a 
perusal of these laws, which were indeed 
sadly needed, we are able to gather 
much information as to the miserable 
condition into which Persia had fallen 
during the Mongol jieriod. The wealthiest 
district of Farsistan j)aid in taxes at the 
time of (ihazan but the eighth ])art eit 
the sum which it had paid with ease 
during the Seljuk ])eiiod. 

The burden of taxation had been 
gn^atly increased by the evil system oi 
farming out the taxes — a sy.stem which 
(ihazan himst'lf did not abolish --and sof)n 
became unbearable. Broad tracts ot 
ft'rtile ground lay bare and deserted : 
suc h of the inhabitants as had escajied 
the sabrc's of the conquerors, or of the 
troo})s of Mongol robbers who roeh* 
})lundering through the ])rovine'e, Heel 
liefore the* ine^xoiable tax oilicials, or wc'ic' 
drivx'n trom their home's, hopele'ssly in 
debt to Mongol Usurers. The* tenth |)ar( 
of all produc e of the land, whic'h was si't 
a{)art for the support of the Mongol 
warriors, was colli'cted ovc'r and ovc*r again 
in a most unsystematic manner, until 
finally (ihazan succ'eeded in rc'- 
storing a small de'gre'e of ordc'i 
^ ^ by allotting c'ertain fixc'd dis- 

tricts to certain hoehc's of troops. 
Xo good was ex|)c'cted from the increasing 
dissatisfac'tion of the Iranian people, as 
was shown by (ihazan’s ordi'r command- 
ing the' disarmamc'nl of the native in- 
habitants ol Farsistan. The gcaioial 
misery had bc'en inc'reas^al by one' ot 
(ihazan’s ])red('('('ssors, who had nn- 
siic'cc'ssfulh’ endc'avoured to rc'})lace s})ec ie* 
by paper money atter the* ('hinese mc'thod. 
(ihazan himself renelc*red an undoubtcMl 
service to his subjc'cts by reforming tin* 
currency, introducing coins worth thc'ir 
lace value and of fixed tinene^ss and 
wc'ight. 

Whether or not the new laws wc.nild 
have jnoduced a fundamental change for 
tlie better in Iranian affairs, we cannot 
say. At any rate, the confusion that 
followed the dc'ath of (_ihazan and con- 
tinued until the end of the supremacy of 
the llkhan Mongols prevented any true 
recovery of the enfeebled Persian j^eople. 
After the expedition of (jeiighis Khan 
into Syria during the years 1300-1303, 
which ended in failure, nothing more was 
done in the way of conquest by the* 
Mongol princes of Iran ; and in 1323 
Bu Zaid, the last llkhan who was able 
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to maintain the integrity of his empire, 
concluded peace with Egypt. Soon after- 
wards the Mongol empire was divided, 
at first into two parts, Irak and Persia. 
At the same time the family of the 
Mozaffarides obtained for themselve'^ 
greater independence in Farsistan. their 
first sultan Ixdng Mol)ariz cd-din, 131^^- 
1358, and the Turkomans founded an 
independent state in Kurdistan. The 
increasing ])Owcr of Farsistan showed tliat 
the Iranian element was once more 
regaining strength and prej)aring for a 
fresh attack on the Mongols, whose jiowers 
were declining rapidly. Perhaps a Persian 
national state would again have ])een 
founded had not a new and still more 
frightful storm of coiKpiest hurst over the 
land of Iran, destroying all P('rsian ho])es. 
The. victories of Timur eompU'tc'ly re-('stah- 
lished tlu'. waning })ower ot the Slongols. 

At the time wIumi 'ranu‘rlaiu‘’s troops were 
j)ouring in ujK)n \V(\st('rn Asia and India 
a comj^letc' transformation had taken 
plae(‘ in tlu‘ affairs of Asia Minor, where 
a new monarchy was (U‘\’eloping in tlu* 
])lace ot th(! decaying P)yzantiiH‘ (‘m{)ir(‘ 
, and tlu' sultanates of honium. 
imur s Hv/antiiU's, who had 

p so long bee'll succe'sslul m 

onques j^oidin^r Asia Minor against the' 
Mohammedans, we'ie no longer able' to 
drive the Turks out of the'ir territorie's : 
and the ('niNade'is also, of whom so mue'h 
had Ikhui ('Xju'ete'd in ('onstantinople, 
had likc'wise sucee'e'deid in obtaining tem- 
porary victories only over the Se-ljuks in 
Asia Minor. It is true' that the most 
serious dange'is had be'en avi'rte'd with 
the assistance of the' Western Europeans ; 
XiccTa had been ree’a])ture'el, and the 
western half of Asia .Mineir cleared e>t the' 
Turks. Hut the hordes eif nomaels, con- 
stantly re'infore’ed by new banels of 
Turkish immigrants, were no le)nge'r to 
be driven from the ste)^pe' lanels oj the^ 
interie)!' of the peninsula. 

Had it be*en pcjssible to stre'iiglhe'n 
Armenia e)nce me)re*, after the eild Ke)man 
military frontier had been again establishe*d 
through the rise of the' Lesser Armenian 
state in ('ilicia anel the Christian kingdoms 
of Edessa anel Antie)ch, tlien j)erhaps the 
Byzantines might have succeeded in 
surrounding, and finally in assimilating, 
the masses of foreigners within their 
boundaries. But Armenia as wedl as 
Georgia was utterly helpless, anel formed 
only the open door through which the 
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hordes of Turkomans stivamoel in from 
the East. The Seljuk empire of Iconium, 
or Rum, which was only e>nce uniteel under 
the rule of a capable monarch, I/z eel-din 
Kilij Arslan (1152 iie)e)), whe) died in 
iie)2, suffereel in general uneler those evil 
conelitiems of disintegratiein anel e]uarrels 
bet wee'll breathers as te) the suece'ssion 
whie'h were the usual charac- 
ti'ristic of St'ljiik state's. Xe'ver- 
thele'ss, the pe'ople of Asia 
Mine)!' we'ic' to all a j)})earaiu'es 
better off uneler the' ge)ve'niment e)l 
the Seljuks than unele'r the P)y/antine 
bureaucracy, fe)r the' smalle'r the' Easte'in 
Roman lMUj>ire grew the' lu'axie'r In'eame 
the taxe's. It was a source' ol great 
anxiety te) the' P>y/antine's that trom 
ci'rtain e)f the' impe'rial ])re)vine’('s ol 
Asia Mine)!' • the^ inhabitants I'lnigrated 
en masse' inte) the' Se'ljuk pi ineij^dit ie's. 

When, in the ye'ar 121)4, the' P)\/antine 
empire' was oveithre)wn by the' Latins, 
and feuelalism re'gaiiu'el the' uppe*r hand, 
the stationary populatie)n e>l Asia Mine)!' 
hael no le)nger any re'ase)n loi' he)j)ing that 
tlu'y weiulel elerive the' slighte'st aelvantage' 
by offe'ring re'sistanee' te) the' ineae'asing 
power e)t the 'I'urks. On the' otln'r luniel, 
the Se'ljuks, whe) hael e'e)!iti!me‘el tlu'ii' e)ld 
maiuu'i' e)f life, waneU'ring about with tlic'ir 
flex'ks and lu'rels, anel at the sa!ne' time' 
always pre'])a!ed je)r war, j)atre)nise'd the' 
agricult m ists, whe) had l)e*( e)!ne i!ielis- 
pe'iisable' te) tlie'in, and whe)se' i!ite-ie'sts in 
ne) wise conllie te'el with the-i! e»wn. 

The gie)wing jiowe'i e)f the* d'ui ks was 
still more' ine re-ascel whe-n Pe! sia!i-A! abian 
civilisation lu'gaii to awake'ii i!i the* toW!is, 
le)!' at the be'ginui!ig ejf the* Meaigeil wais 
scholars fre)m Pe'isia a lel Ara.!)ia sought 
anel found refuge' in Asia. Mi!ioi-, whe*!!' 
the'V were' glaelly reecived by the' Se‘l)uk 
piiliee-s. 'Ilius Ala e*d-elin Kai Kobad 
(i2ie^ I -3b) eliel all that lay in his jiowe'i' 
to iurtln'i' the' ieite'lle'etuai de'velopine'ut 
e)l his j)e‘e)j)le'. But the* lurks e)l Asia 
Mine)!' diel !ie)t eaitirc'ly ese ajie' 
^ * the* .Meingol storm ; tlie'y we're 

ne)W e'e)mj)e'lle*d te) atone- lor 
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having le-ft the iron gate-s 
of Armenia anel (jee)rgia e)j)en behinel 
them. (jcnghis Khan te)e)k the', same* 
rejute along which se) many Turks 
had already f)asse,'d, marching trom 
.Azerbijaii te) the jieninsula ; and e)nly 
the timely submission of the* Seljuks 
whom he* encounte*re'd sav(;d them freim 
a far greater evil. For a long time*, thej 
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Scljulvs of Asia Minor were the most 
faithlul vassals of the Mongols, and, as 
siicli, the natural erunnies of the Egyp- 
tians, whose sultan, Heibar, wrought 
havo(' in the. Turkish kingdom of Iconium, 
a.dvan('ing far into the interior of the 
peninsula in 1277. The dis( ijdine of the 
l^gyptians was fairly good ; but the Mon- 
r A f came later under 

IK*' ic Abngha ('ould nf)t dcaiy them- 
ihe aeijuk salisfac.tion of either 

Uominioa 1 • 

massa(a'ing or enslaving tlie 

inhabitants of I('<)niuin. 'I'lius it seems 
that it stood writtiai in the book of 
destiny that in Asia Minor also tlu‘ 
Mongols should destroy all that the 'I'urks 
had ^'|)arc(b 

'I'he drstriK'tion of 1 hi* Scdjuk dominion in 
Asia Minor was lh(‘ natural result ot the 
Mongol invasions ; but the 'I'urks w’wr 
aht'ady too lirmly rootis] in the jH'iiinsula 
lor tin- ( ircs'k (Mupire, temporarily rrstored 
in to deriv(‘ any benc'lit trom th(‘ 

fall ol th(‘ Si'ljuks. Another 'I'lirkish 
race immediately came forward in place of 
tin* latti'r. During the Mongol wars a 
horde ol 'rurkonians from 'Iransoxania 
had marclK'd toward the west under th(‘ 
leadership ot Suleiman. A |)ortion of this 
horde, ol whi( h the command was taken 
o\’er after SuK'iman’s {!('ath bv his son, 
hrtogrul, einigraU'd to Asia Minor. Ilu' 
Seljuk prme(‘ Kai Kobad allotted pas- 
turage’s m the neighbourhood of Angora 
to th(‘ new arrivals, and was not dis- 
jdeasrd to see that they soon began to 
iiK'reast* their lands at the’ (‘.xpeiise e)l tlu’ 
Dy/.antine’s. hh te'grurs sueaa-sseu', Osman, 
e)r Othman, whe) came’ te) the threnie in 
ijS(S, ee)ntinue’d the- ee)n(|uests, strengthen- 
ing his le)rc(’s by the’ aelelition e)l eothe’r 
Turkish tribes, and tinally frei’d himsolf 
e’ntiicly freiin the su/erainty of the Si’ljuk 
rule'is. In hone)ur of Osman, their first 
uielepeneU’iit sovereign, his subjects, con- 
sisting of many dilteient tribes, took 
the’ name eif (Ismanli, or Otteunans. 

. . Shortly before Osman’s de’ath, 

eginnings 1 Hrussa was captured, 

° * and a few years later was 

uttomans 

new em|)ire by his successor, Orchan. 
This new state, in which the eiuire military 
and de’structive peiwer of the nomadic 
Turks e)nce more tound a firm suj)port, 
and whie'h haei sue ce’celeel tei the e ivilised 
kmgeleun e)f the Seljuks, was naturally 
a serious menace to the culture of Asia 
Minor. It was only with the assistance of 
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Persian civilisation that the Seljuks harl 
been tamed, but at this time whate\’( 1 
culture there may have been left succumbed 
completely to the blows dealt by the Otto- 
mans. With this the victory of nomadisui 
was assured for centuries. During tlu 
reigns of Orchan and his successors a 
number of the small Turkish |)rincipaliti( > 
in Asia Minor were overthrown, and tie 
JCuropean possessirins of the Hyzantiins 
were’ also attacki’d. Muiad 1 . cajiturcd 
Adrianojde in Iuiroj)e, as well as .Angora, 
Kiitahiah, and various other towns m 
Asia Minor. His successor, V>aja/ct 1 ., 
coiifpiered the whole of Asia Minor with 
the ex('ej)tion of the princijiahty ol 
Kastamimi and the imjierial state 'I'lc- 
bizond, and was on tlu’ point ol eontinniiR: 
his victorious ('amj)aign to ('onstanii 
noj)l(’ when th” invasion of I'imiir began, 
hindering for llu’ time Ix’ing tlu’ risi* di 
th(‘ t Ottoman empiia*. 

A gH’at change’, too, had taken place in 
the balance ol power in Western .\sia. 
which for th(’ last eeiiturv had been detei 
mined by the mutual antagonism ot tic 
Mongol (‘m|)ir(’ in Persia and the kingdom 
ol tlie Mamelukes in Iyg\pl. 
^ 1 J empire ot the Mongols had 

. falhm ; 111 North-western Iran 

only NN'as a portion ol its old 
po\v('r retaiiK’d. and after the downhill 
of th<’ Si'ljnk state’s and 1h<’ \ ietoi ion- 
invasion of th(’ (Ittoinans, ih(’ inlhu'iice ic 
tlu’ Mongols had nat urally come to an ( nd 
in A^ia Minor also. 

It was not long betore things (anie n 
such a ])ass in h'gVj^t and W’e’ste’in A 1.' 
that all develoj)ment ol power was (on 
tim’d ('xeliisively to the mwly aiiiv<d 
hordes of barlxirians, while llie origin. il 
native pe)pulations, the old ri'presciitat i\ • ' 
ot civilisation and industry, sank to a po-i 
tion ot tei’bleness and decay. Again a 
wave of semi-barbarous nomads swe pt 
over the unlortunatc’ land ; and. to mak( 
matters weu'se, the aj^pearaiu'e of tlu’ n< w 
('onqiieror was preceded by tlu' plagm . 
or black death, which sjireacl over XVe’stcrn 
Asia and Europe, and raged longest in iIk 
hot x'allcy of the Nile. 

The invasions of Timur were nowhci' 
.so destructive as in Western Asia, in th- 
provinces that were just beginning t- 
recover from the (‘iTei ts of the lirst Moiii^‘ 
.storm. In the year 1 ;S() Timur aiipe.ued . 
the head of his army in Khorassan, alter 1 
had conquered Transoxania and Khiva. 1 1 
marched along the old Mongol and Turkic ‘ 
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routes south of the Elburz Mountains to 
A/erbijan, Armenia, and (i(M)ri^ua. Farsi- 
stan -still ruled bytlu‘ Mo/ailarides -was 
('on(|uered, Ispahan stormed, and a ]n'ra- 
mid of 70,000 skulls erei Ual, an example 
of what Timur’s conquests meant for 
W(\stern Asia. After the national dynasty 
ol Farsistan had ended on tlu‘ death of 
Shah Mansur, in iq()2,the Ilkhan, AIuiumI 
ibn Owais, who had maintained his posi- 
tion in Irak attt'r tlu' loss of A/tabijan, 
was driv(‘n out of Hai^ulad. 

Tilt' dett'uci' ot till' tliri'atened provinct‘s 
of the wi'st loll to the Ottomans and tlu* 
Iyi;yj)tians, who weri' unlortunately unable 
to aj^i'eo with oiu* another or to eniiai;e 
in I'ommon undt'rtakni^s. d'ht' Ottoman 
sultan Ikijazt't 11. was, howt'ver, at h-ast 
ablt' to support the Armenians and (ii'or- 
;,:ians, and assist tht' Ilkhan in Ikif^dad. 
On the ollu'f hanti, IJcrkuk, sultan <»f 
l''^y])t, who had mori' reason to tveinhli' 
bt‘tori' his own Mamelukes than Ix'foic tin* 
M(Mi.eoK. evat'uated Syria alter much 
l)o,eUin,n and little I't^htin^L;. and k'lt his 
Syiian siibiet ts (o l)c Ihehelp- 
imur vii'tims of Mongol lurv in 

Devastates i . 1 r ' 

. . 1400. In the \('ai 1401 Iinuir 

Asia Minor Minor and totally 

delealed IVaja/t'l, taking him caj)tivt‘. 
Asia Minoi had <ilready sulleictl greatly 
trom tin* ( Ittomaiis ; now il was oiu'e mort^ 
plimdeied and iN inhabitants massacred. 
J'Aen the Iasi ol llic wealth\’ se.iports, 
Sm\ i na. which haul not yet talleii into the 
liainb ot the d'urks, was completely 


destroyed. The Ottoman empire became 
a Moni^i'l ]U(>vinct‘, and h'i^yjU itsill wa> 
savt'd trom the sword ot rimur tuiK b\' the 
immediati' submission ot its ruler. 

The death ot thi' dreaded t'onqui'ior, in 
1405, was not only tollowi'il by a halt in 

but was the 
signal for tlu' dissohiti-ui ot 
'rimur’s I'lnpirt'. In Irak, the 
Ilkhan, Ahnu'd, who du'd in 
1410. ri'lurui'tl to till' si'at ot 
.government ; in Kurdistan. Kaia \'usul, 
the rult'r of tht' Turkomans ol tlu' Flack 
kam, ca})turetl Fa^datl and put an entl to 
tht' old Mon.eol tlynast >•, which tlatt'd back 
tt)(it‘nr;his Khan ; the Ki;vpt tails ri'asst'i tt‘d 
tht'ir inthuaut' in Syria, and tht‘ Ottomans 
wt‘it‘ restored ti> their mdepentleui t' in 


the advaiiiH' of the Moni^ol 


Timur's 
Empire 
Breaks up 


Asia Minor. 

IV'isia alone rt'inaint'il to Shah Rot h 
tht' succt'ssor ol rimur, wdio carried on 
sut'ct'sslul wars with tht* hoitles ol d'nrkt. 
mans td tht* lhat k anti the W hile Ram in 
Kurdistan. Ilis ettoits to lestoie his 
tlt'vaslalt'tl country to prosj)erily. and to 
asst'inble about his thioni' Iht* lew 
iemainin.i; stholars anti poets ol Iran. 
Wert' a pli'asini^ (Diitrast to tin* iiile ol 
blootl ot 'I'imur. Ihit the inlelletlual no 
It'ss than tht' t'conomii' powei ot the 
counti\ was in a hepelt'ss st.iic oi decline, 
d'he baiit'ii spill! ot tht' I'nikish pe(»plt' 
tin. illy becamt' snpiemt', tht' hteiatme ot 
Iran bein^ leplaced by bombast, wink' 
luet lianical N'erse*- in the |oi in ot t'pistles 
siij)plant(‘d the tine poetiyot loiniei limes. 
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THE TURKS IN WESTERN ASIA 

FOUR CENTURIES OF OTTOMAN SUPREMACY 


A LTHOUGH some small signs of pro- 
gross were still visible in Persia ancl 
in Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia 
had reached the lowest ebb of wretched- 
ness — the one suffering \mder the 

miserable government of the Egyptian 
Mameluke emirs, and the other filled with 
hordes of nomads, who, after their old 
custom, looked upon a civilised country as 
existing only for plunder. These Turko- 
man nomads were divided into two main 
clans : the Kara Koinlo, or the Hlack Ram, 
and the Ak Koinlo, or the White Ram, so 
called after their war standards. They 
had gradually succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of a large part of Armenia, Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, Azerbijan, and Eastern Asia 
Minor. All the lawless and unsettled 
hordes of Western Asia assembled under 
the banner ot the Turkoman ('liicftains, 
united only in the hope of ol^taining spoils ; 
and when Kara Yusuf, the leader of the 
Kara Koinlo, i)repared for war against 
Shall Roch, he was joini‘d by 
The Lost innumerable bands of pianla- 
ea er o iiP eager for an 

the Nomads ^f advancing into 

the rich land of lY’rsia. 

Kara Yusuf died suddi'iily while on 
the march, and on the same day 
his vast army disjx*rsed in all directions. 
The corpse Of the leader, naked and 
despoiled, the ears cut off for the sake of 
their golden pendants, lay iinburied on 
the trodden soil of the de.serte4 camp. 
It was fortunate for Western A.sia that the 
black horde soon became the deadly 
enemies of the Ak Koinlo, and that the 
two clans began to destroy one another ; 
but before the desired end was attained 
the circle of devastation had increased to 
an alarming extent. The Kara Koinlo 
conquered Mesopotamia, and even took 
po.ssession of Bagdad, but were finally 
defeated by the Ak Koinlo under Uzim 
Hassan, who temporarily ruled over the 
greater part of Persia, and destroyed the 
last remains of Timur’s empire in 1467. 
Persia remained in the hands of Uzun 
Hassan and his successors for about twenty 


Twilight 
of Bagdad's 
Splendour 


years, until at last, after a long period of 
.servitiule, the Iranian jX'ople l)egan once 
more to develop a national si)irit, and a 
domestic dynasty arose to jxiwer. 

Since Egyjfi was able to maintain itself 
through the exploitation of merchants, 
ill spite of its abominable government 
by the Mamelukes, and since the feeble 
emigre of T'rebizond in nor- 
thern Asia Minor managed 
• to cling tenaciously to life — 
only for the reason that a 
small ])ortion of Asiatic tiade found its 
way to the Black Sea through Northern 
Persia and Aimenia— it was at least to bi‘ 
hoped that, after order had been .some- 
what reston'd in Western Asia, the cele- 
brated ancient commercial route from the 
Persian (iulf through Basra and Bagdad 
to Syria would again comi* into u.se ; 
that, as a result ol this, agiiculture and 
manufactures would also begin to reawaken 
in Irak ; and, finally, that new life would 
be infused from the natural t entri* and heart 
of Western Asia into the other provinces. 
But IkigtUui's former spliuidour did not 
return. The (ity still remained the 
gn*atest in the ri'gion ol marshes that 
to-day, as before th(* bi‘ginning of ancient 
Babylonian civilisation, extends betwi'iui 
th(‘ Euphrates and tin* 'Tigris. It still 
harboured many merchants and contained 
numerous bazaars, but richly ladi'ii cara- 
vans no longer made their way thither from 
India ; no shij^s brought the wares of the 
Farthest East to the tormer emporium of 
Western Asia, and no long trains of 
merchants journeyed from BagtJad to thc^ 
west, distributing their wares among the 
peoples of Europe. The caravans of 
Persian pilgrims that each year crossed the 
Tigris near Bagdad were the 
only sources of mercantile life 
1 ui* remaining to the city. The final 
Final Blow the sinking prosperity 

of Western Asia was dealt by the 
nations of Europe, whose early navigators 
had disco vere<l the new ocean route to 
.India, thus leaving the overland roads 
through Persia in hopeless desolation. 

197.5 
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During the time when the sultans r)f Egypt 
were filling their treasuries with tolls 
extorted from merchants of all nations, 
and endeavouring to satisfy the constant 
demands of their Mam(‘Juk(\s with gold 
obtaintid from new monopolies and taxes, 
the pioneers of PortugiKse 

» \ maritime; trade were cautiously 

of the Route r i 

. Iceling their way along the 

to India .j 

Cape of Ckjod Ho[)e was discovered, and the 
ships of Vasco da (hiina sailed into the 
ports of India. The*, warlike merchants of 
Portugal took good care that their 
discovery sliould be rewarded by a mono- 
poly of the East(‘rn track*, 'fheir m<‘n-of- 
war blo('ki‘d up tlu' (ommercial route 
through th' Red S(*a in the* year 1507; 
and soon afterwards Ormuz, the* most 
important intermc'diatc* trading station oil 
the Persian (iull, (t‘ll into the hands of 
the Portuguese; Albu(|uer(pu‘. 'I'c'n y(*ars 
later the Mam(;lukes of lCgyj)t, de|>riv(’d of 
their artificial means of sup])or(, suc- 
cumbed to the attacks of tlu Ottomans. 

That warlike ])e()j)le did not iimnc;- 
diately recover from tlu‘ crushing del(‘at 
inflicted on thiun by I'imiu iu;ar Angora ; 
moreoviM", tlu; (‘inpire was torn asunder 
by struggles as to the succession, 'flu; 
attention of the Ot toman rulers was chielly 
flir('ct(‘d to h'ui()}X‘an affairs, and thus lor 
the time being the 'furkish principalities, 
still c'xisting 
in Asia Minor, 
were cnabkal to 
i(*tain almost 
C()mpk‘tt‘ inde- 
})en(ience. Not 
until tlie year 
1424, during the 
reign ot the sul- 
tan Murad, clid 
the Ottomans 
reassert their in- 
fluence through- 
out the ^)eniii- 
sula. At this 
time the military 
orgaiiisation of 
the Ottomans 
had reaclu'd a 
very high state 
of perfection ; the Turkisli cavalry was 
supplemented, after the Egyptian examjde, 
by enslaved or impressetl Christians, who 
received a thorough military training and 
were incorporated into the standing army 
of infantry, the Janissary guard. In later 
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After the discovery of the ocean route to India, the Portuguese gained, 
in UjOT, Ormuz, the most important trading station on the Persian Gulf. 


years this army became as great a menace to 
the safety of the sultan as the IMamehikes 
had been to the ruler of Egyjd : but for 
the time with which we are dealing they 
answered every ])nrpose. A new era began 
for the Ottomans when the last remains 
of the Byzantine empire disay)j)carcd with 
the capture of Constantinoyfle in 145^ ; 
and the Turks succeeded to the inherit- 
ance of this vast einyaie as W(*ll as to the* 
claim to .suy:>remacy secured tc them hy 
the y)ossession of the gigantic city on the 
Bosphorus. x 

That the Ottoman sultans invaded t;ven 
Apulia because it had once formc*d a y)art 
of the Byzantine eniy)ire, and was then*- 
forc* lc)ok(;(l u[)on by them as thc*irs by right 
ot coiujuesl, was a (crlain ])r('of tluit it 
would not be; long belorc; their covetous 
eyes would be tuiuc*d toward tin; kingdom 
of the Mamelukes in Egyj)t. The two 
nations lied bteii hostile to oiu; another 
as (‘ally as the' time when the horck‘s 
of 'Fimur wt^n; thrc*ateniiig 
withemt discrimiiiatiou the* 
whole of West(;rii Asia ; and as 
yt‘ars yiassc'd the fec'liiig of 
enmity iuc'r(‘as(*d rather than climinislu'd. 
Th(‘ l^gyy)tian sultans c'k'arly rec*c)gnisi‘(l 
that tlu* small Turkish states in Asia Minor, 
which had hitherto withstood the Otto- 
mans, formed their 1h‘sI wall of delenc'e 
aiiist the dangc'r that was threatening 
thc'm Irom the 
north. ltsy)c‘- 
c'ially impor aiil 
was thc‘ kingdom 
ot Karaman, in 
t h c; s o u t h e 1 11 
yiart of the 
y)eninsula. tor 
w h i c' h 0 1 1 0 - 
mans. Egyy)* 
t i a n s , an cl 
'Furkonians ot 
the White Rain 
had long strug- 
gled, sometimes 

resorting to 
diydo malic de- 
ceit, sometimes 
to the sword. 
When the Otto- 
linallv succeeded 


THE 


CENTURY 


man sultan Mohammed 
in driving Uzun Hassan, the Turkoman 
ruler of Persia, out of Asia Minor, in 1470- 
Karaman fell to the share of the Turks, no 
attemy'it being made by Egyy)t to disy)Ute 
the j)ossession of the land with them : in 
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Kait Pk'V, tlien sultan ol K.t;yj)(, 
iii'-tc'ad of takiiiL^ an antivc ])art in tlu‘ 
(lid notlnn,^, and was content to 
iinat^iiu' that the power of th(^ Ottomans 
was l)cin{4 W(‘ak{‘ned hy tlu'ir wars with 
the 'I'lirkomans. 

In lat(n‘ tinu*< also the ly^yptians wen' 
iinabk* to sn])port the* small states of 
Asia Minor. In (he meanwhile the 


^ Ottomans had (‘iij^aj^ed in a 

Ihel-inal ,jj .trui^^^le with th(‘ 

wk V * newly-awakened kint^dom ol 
ia'isia. Ill order to render 
secure their eastern frontier. The linal 
content with lynyj)t now became only a 
(jiiestion ol time, inasimu'h as there was 
no la( k ot exc uses for a war in vit*w ol thc^ 
tronbh's o\'(‘r the bcjimdary cpiestion in 
south-easlcMii Asia Minor, ddie wretc'hed 
linancial condition of K^ypt had not only 
])rcvented the siiltan Kansiivcdi Al;^mii, 
who as(anid(‘(l the tliione in 1501, from 
enteriiif^ into an alliance with Persia, but 
liad ])nt a stop to all ])roj)er prejiarations 
for mca tinr; the thnMtening daiif^er. W'lieii 
Kan.snveh linally sncceedc^d in concen- 
tratin.u his forceps in the North ol Syria, 
the Ottoman snlt.in, Selim I., had already 
assembled a .superior army on the Ironticn* ; 
dc‘ceivin.t4 thc‘ ]^gy})tians by preleiidin/:^ to 
cmtcM' into scrions nc‘,£zotiations with them, 


hc^ ('lOssed tiic' (’ili('i,in -passes imhindei'c'cl 
in psit). Th(‘ (li‘cisiv(‘ battle was loiif^ht 
on the' j)l:iin ol Dabik to tlu' north ol 
Haleb, and. in spite ol the biax’c'iy c)l the 
.Mamelnkes, the h'.j.iy| )t la iis were iiiterly 
ch'leated. Kansiu’c'h tell, and the lann- 
nant." of his troops retreatc'd to lyj^ypt. 
Syria tell into the. hands ol the' ()tto- 
mans almc>st without a stni^.^ie ; md»“<‘d, 
Selim was wtTomc'd with joy in many 


j)rovmees as a 
hike yok<‘. 

Duriip; the* followmj.^ y^‘<'Hs hh-;ypl ^dso 
was ('onc|nered, ;in end soon beiiiL; put to 
the c’onra^M-ous but hojieless irsistance c;l 
Tnmaii l)ey, tlir newly-c liosm Mameluke 
sultan ; Syria and h>;.;v)>t heiK'elorth 
became* jMox’inee" (»1 til'- Ottoman empire*. 

Selim abo ( al lied the Abbassid 

Uttoman 

upremacy 'i'lic* hit ter was the; 

last i«‘jM'esentative ol a lon}< 
line of spiritual governors, who, altliou^di 
possessc'cl ol cinly the shadow ol tem])oral 
power, hacl Icfl a veiy c cjinfortabh; life* of 
cont(*m])lation and ease in the vallcyy of the; 
Nile*. The* Ottoman -ultain kc'jit u)) the; 
larc'cj ol haviii.^ an Abbassid caliph for 
some! years, until they finally cl id aw'ay 
with this unnecessary arran^i*nu!nt and 
’ tc>ok the* dipnitv upr)n IhemM'lves. They 


beiatoi' tiom the Maine- 
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liarl all the more right to do this, because, 
together with Egyj^t, the sacred cities of 
Arabia had also fallen into their power. 
The sceptre of the cali])hs regained its 
old authority in the hands ol the dreaded 
Ottoman rulers ; the Persians alone 
were able to sliield themselves from 
the cons(?fjuences of this event by 
The <>l>enly (^le('laring for tli(‘ Shiite 
dorlrims. Syria had neither 

Empire becoming 

a j)art of the Ottoman emj)ire ; 
but Egypt, alnsidy reduced l)y the turn 
taken in commcac ial affairs, not to sp(‘ak 
ol the fact that the greatca* part ol her 
diminished iiKona^ was now sent to ('on- 
stantinople, be(\im(* more and more deso- 
lat(\ Tii(‘ int(‘r('sts of the ( )ttoman sultans 
therealter rrmain(‘d bound up chiefly in 
luirop(;an affairs ; at first tliey sue- 
('(‘eded in forcing bac k tli(‘ (hdenders of 
Oc('i(l(‘ntal civilisation, but in later times 
they W('re desperately (uigaged in defend- 
ing th(Mnselv(‘s from tlu* counter-assaults 
of th(* (-hristian nations. As time passed, 
also, war Ix'cana* tin* main inter(‘st of tin* 
Ottomans ; tlu' idea of endeavouring to 
alleviate tlu* misery ol the (oiHjuered 
races of their vast em])irc‘ scarcely entenal 
th(‘ir minds. It was only in r(‘spe('t to the 
art ol warlare that tlu‘y h'ariu'd anything 
from th(‘ JCurop(‘aus : lor (‘xample, their 
artillery was admiiably organis('(l alter 
hurojXNin methods at a \'ery (‘ally period. 
But in other I'espiM ts the unimaginative, 
barri'ii mind ol the Ottoman held fast to 
old customs and conci'ptions ol life with 
indomital)l(‘ tenacity; e\'ery attemj>t to- 
wards improvenu'ut or progrc'ss was 
crushed, 'rims, 'rurkish \\\‘stern Asia 
continued to remain in thc‘ same liojH'less 
condition into which it had been ]>hingod 
years before' by 'rimur’s cam])aigns, 
Wherevc'r a sign ol prosperity became 
visible tlu' rurkish system of government 
took good care that ]H)verty and misc*ry 
should bc' restored as sexm as possible. 
^ . I'linoticed and avoided, un- 

^ touched bv the' world’s com- 

Ottoman 

Misrule | i^.j^iselves to lu'w life without 
external aid, the Ottoman provincc\s of 
Wc'stern Asia continued to exist only as 
arid, ho]X‘less wastes. 

Evil enough has been the destiny of 
Armenia, the wc'stern neighbour of Persia. 
Xc'ver, since the short-lived efforts of 
Tigranos to establish a great empire, 
has Armenia been either independent 

1978 


or united. It is true that the mountain- 
ous character of the country has to a 
certain extent ])rotected it from attacks 
from without ; but it has also favoured 
the division of the land into small 
and defiant tribal kingdoms, whose 
constant feuds have presented foreign 
Powx'i's with welcome opportunities for 
intc^rfering with Armenian affairs. 

Ihe conversion of the inhabitants to 
Christianity, and the remarkable tenacity 
with which they held fast to their belief, 
c onverted Armenia into a bulwark^ of the* 
Byzantine empire, and at the same time 
a favourite object for all attacks made 
wdth the object of weakening the Eastern 
Roman lunpire and the power of the* 
Christians. As long as the Byzantine's 
WT're able to hold the line of the Taurus 
Mountains it was necessary for the 
Armenians and Georgians to defend a 
]>()rtion of their frontiers only ; and at 
that time the Armenians, who w^'re still 
a w'arlike race, had little difficulty in 
maintaining their ])()sition in spite of their 
lack of unity. Not until the downfall 
ol the Abbassid caliphs, followed by the 
invasion of Azerbijan and the* 

rmenia a jo^v’er country of the Kur by 
Plunder,** 

***^'**' stantly harassed the Armenians 
but ojH'iU'd u|) through lh‘‘ir country a 
way to Asia Minor, did the days ol com- 
})letc* destruction bc'gin. AzeiTijan now 
bc'c'amc' the lavoiirite hc'adcjuarters of the 
nomads and Armenia their c'hic'f plundc'i- 
ing ground and higluvay to the wc'st. 
'I'he Seljuks were followc'cl by tlu^ Mongols 
under Hulagu, and the latter by tin* 
armies ol 'rimur. In later times the un- 
lortuiiate land was torn by the' struggles 
betwc'en Turkomans, Ottomans, and Per- 
sians. 

Alreadv during the tinui of the Seljuks 
multitudes of Armenians had emigrated 
southward to C'ilicia. After the victories 
of the Byzantine em])eror Nicephoru'- 
Phcx'as, Cilicia was c'vacuated by the 
Mohammedans ; its rough mountain 
valleys and i a vines offered a w'elcomc* 
jdace of reiuge to the feudal nobility ol 
Armenia. But this state of “ Lesser 
Armenia,” an independent ixinciixility 
subsequent to 1080, and a kingdom under 
Christian rulers after ii()8, was in itself a 
land of roads to the west, for the possession 
of w’hich many a sanguinary contest wa^ 
fouglit. Sometimes the Byzantines or 
the Crusaders, and again the Egyptians, 
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tlu' Mongols, or the sultan ol Iconiiiin serious attempt to improve the condition 

sought to render their intluence suj>reme. of its inhabitants. And this is also true 

Pinally, in hgyj^tian Mamelukes of the rest of Turkish M’esterii Asia, of 

conquered Arnienia, then in clos«^ union which the history for tlu‘ last 400 years has 

with the Chiistian kingdom of (Cyprus, been on tlu* whole a period of (omplete 

and put an end to the Lesser Armenian stagnation. Nor couhl it wt'll hav(' Ix'cn 

.state. The emigration trom Armenia otherwise, ai'cording to the ju'iiiciples of 

itself still continued, however, when, after Ottoman administraticui. Asia Minoi*, 

the !\Iongol period, the Turkomans ol the howevi'r, has always Ikhmi b('tt('r oil than 

Black and the White Ram iounded their tlu' otluM* Wcsti'iii .\si,in pro- 
kingdom in the Armenian-Kurdish moun- . vnu'cs. It is tnu' that, with 

tain country: and the pl;irt‘ ol tlu‘ '**^*^* ° tln' i‘\ce})tion ol a lew rcan- 

treating ])opulation was soon taken by ‘on nants lelt in tlu‘ citu's ol the 

Kurds and rurkish trilH^s. Tho Persian- ( oasL t he ancient Roman-P>y/anliiu‘ civih- 

Ottoman wars, ol which the bulk of the sation wholly disapj)eared ; l)ut as an ollset 

t‘X})enses was ])aid by the ('hristian to this a healthy peasant and soldiiM’ 

Armenians and ('leorgiaiis, ('omph'tt'd the po)nilation speaking tlu' d'urkish language 

t'vil ; scarc(‘ly 1.000,000 of the original <h‘\'elop(‘d m tlu' lu'art of tlu‘ peninsula. 

inhal)itants wei'e now h'lt in their native With this poj)ulation, thanks to the y(*ars 

country. Tli(‘ majority had Inx^ome ol S('ljuk rule, tlu' greater ))ortion of the 
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The monntaiiions cliaractf?r of the Armenian country, while protecting it from e,xternal attar ks, Ini', also favonied 
its division into trih.al kinjydoius, and it h.as iicvei, since the days of TiKrain .-., hei-n unh-pnident or united. 


s('atter(‘d over the proviiicts of W'esttuu 
Asia, sonu! indeed ])enetratiug as tai as 
liastern iMiiatpe. 

During thi'^ ])erio(l ol trial and mis- 
fortune th(^ character of the Armenian 


peopk; underwent a fundiimentiil cliaiige. 
Once warlike and lo\'t‘rs oi libeity, feared 
on account of their exceptional bravery, 
they now l)ecanie. mtuchants and money- 


dealers ; and it was with 

angc ^ dissimulation and deceit, the 
of Armenian r . 1 1 4 1 < 

^ W(‘ai)ons ot th(‘ oppiessed, that 
Character ^ , 1 1 r ' .i • ■ . 

they struggled for their exist- 
ence. But the ])art lately oc(:n|)ied l>y 


Armenia in the “ Kastern Quest ion f>l 


to-day belongs ])roperly to Kurojuan 
history, and is dealt with in aiiotlur 


volume. 


The Ottoman govfunmcnt was not only 
unable to prevent the flecay of Armenia, 
hut, moreover, never made any really 


original iiiliabilaiil s lia\'e amalgamated, 
'Fhe f)ld IMir\'gians and (’aj)j^adociaus. 
Ihthynian> and (ialatiaiis. now a|)j)eai m 
history as “dinks,” howexci small Ihe 
inlusioii ol d'urkish blood may olten be ; 1<- 
this\’ery dny it is Iroin Asia .Minor 1 hat lli ■ 
Ottomans derix'e most of iheir |)owei', and 
here will tlu'V b(‘ able longest lo withstand 
the advance* of Liiropean «d vilisation. 

An entin'ly diflerent j)ictnr(‘ is pre'seiiled 
hy Syria, only tempf>raril\’ awakened Irom 
lier lethargy by the eoufjiiesl oj Selim 1 . 
Here an extensive immigralion of d'urks 
did not take jihu'c ; an<l tla* Moham- 
medans who had dwelt there fx'lore lli« 
advance of the Ottomans were confronted 
hy a large population ot other ( onfessioiis 
especially (duistians, wIkj were a serious 
menace to the d'urkish go\'ernmeiit , inas- 
much as the nations of hairope hael take n 
•a certain intc'i'est in tlie affairs of Syria 
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( vcr siiirc the Cnis.'ulis, and had ever 
si riven to prolrc t the (hristians who dwolt 
IIk i'c. Idir Iroin tlic (entre of the (■in|)in‘, 
(•neon _ I ^N( (l hv liostih* nci^dihours. and 
cnlrnslcd witli tlic wi'llaie of thr nnstal)h 
inliahitants of their own provinecs, tlie 
. , ^'overnors ol Syria and M(‘so- 

yria s polamia led a practically in- 

n epen C!\ existence, altliOUi^h 

Governors |);,„„K;lmn 

sword ol imperial disfavour was always siis- 
pendecl above them. 1 h('y som<'tinn“s (‘Ven 
went sn tar as to make wai" on tlieii- own 
initiative; and sm h of tliem as had 
])owerlnl liic'ihU at the court m Coustan- 
tinojde, and weie le.idy to oiler bribes at 
the iiidb mom* lit, W( re able not only to 
letain ihcii jj'sii km)^. but olteii to juirsin* 
their own policy nn- ; 
nr 'lesled. 'I he pa ^lias 
ol 1 he smalk'i dist i lets, 
h> )\vevei . no , 1 lar 


Isinaililc, ('hristian, and Zoroastrian 
doctrines. Tlu'V liad ik; ndation wliat- 
soev(‘r to th(‘ laminants of tlu' Assassiiis, 
Towards tlu^endof tlu' sixtecmtii (a'litnry 
the J)rns(‘s j^neatly increased m number 
and inthuuice ; and it was only theii 
division into two hostile grouj)s, the; 
Veinenites and the Kas('s, r)r Kaisitt's. 
alter tlie manner of tlic anciimt Arabian^, 
that (mabied the I'urks once inori‘ to 
reassert their infhu*nc(' in the inoim tains 
ol Lebanon. An Ottoman army was 
despatched against them in ; but, 

in s])ite of tin* and sword a^id all 
])ossible atrcM'ities. the success of the 
Turks was tempora.ry only. 

In 15P9 Lakhr (‘d-diii, a man of great 
ability, assumed the leadia'shi]) oi tin' 


in S\ 1 la w liei e 
ihe nionniain li 


,slepp<s s\ere 
1 1 ) sni amt to tin* 
\'ok(’. 'I h(' 


me to 1 he old 
belweeii the 
and I he W’es. 
n pi'oples lor 
vioii o\ y\ ria . 



tain till) 


MUSCAT, AN INDEPENDKNl SULTAN ATP: OF* ARABIA 
On ll;«‘ oUl ovorlaiul tout** India and Mosopotanna there aros(‘, after tin 

(Mtuinan conqnest. the imh'pendent sultanate of Muscat in South-eastern Aiahia 


< ei d :i, c-i. blidiiiii; .111 indcpi'inUmt king- 
(ioiii ill Noi lifiii Svri.i. The Din^-e^v were 
one ol ihu' •lem. likable laits ol letngees 
that ail' loi lied out ol \ arious eleiueiils in 
almost all inds nl liigh moimtiiiUN, and 
niigiiialK d \elnped to)in a ColoiU* of 
Kmaihaii niiinigi aiils who w.indeiaal intt) 
the laviiie^ ol 1 eiMiioii about the year 
lojo (luring ihe pei lod ol coiihisioii tliat 
, _ tollowed the death of the 

^Ihi> Druses Hakim. Ill tlie course of 

, . time thev were joined by the 

Lebanon - ^ , • . 

porsicnted ol various other 

nations. 'The LMiiNrs were distiiigni'^hed 
liom the other mountain tribes, especially 
from the (dnistiau Marouiles, the descen- 
dants ol monotheistie icluget's who luul 
long heim then neighhours, by their 
t>eciilnr icIilmou a comhinatioii of 

ToSo 


The D ruse 
of 

Lebanon 


Kases, MibjecU'd or e.\))elled the \'enu‘mie^. 
and took po'^^ession ol a jioition ol the 
Syrian coast. Interest was aroused m 
luir(‘pe, and luadiiKind I. ol 'bn^iain 
entiM'ed mtc> an allianee with Fakhr ed-din 
and jtlaiiiied a great h'ague btgweeii the 
Lopty S})ain. Idrscany and the Dnisi's lor the 
recoiujuesl ot [ernsalem. Ihit the Drupes 
could not (‘\ist without constant support 
from Kiirope and the bribing of iiilliumtial 
pc'rsonages at tlic Ottoman court, wlio were 
able to ineveiil an\ aOivo steg)'' being 
taken against them : as soon as they were 
ileprived of these two pillar'^ of siippoit 
their kingdom came to an abrupt end. 
In ibj ] a Turkish Heel blockaded tlie 
coast, and an army advaiued into the 
mountains: the next year Fakhr ed-din 
surrendered, and soon afterward wa^ 


THE TURKS IN WESTERN ASIA 


beheaded in Constantinople. In com- 

parison with this attempt to establish 
a national government, the nnmerous 
rebellions of Furkish pashas, of which 

the recent history of Syria is chiefly 
composed, scarcely deserve mention. 
Mehemet Ali, who sought to renew the 
ancient claims of Kgypt upon .Syria, 
« . acc ()m[)lish(‘d but little of 

N^ionar P^'inianent good luring his 

Spirit temporary ])erio( of rule, 

whi('h lasted from iSj; to 
1S40, The fate of Syria I'ontinued to lx* 
unfort unati' until the pri's^uit day : the 
inllueiKa' of Kuropean civilisation has 
finally iH'gun to reaidi the districts of 
tlu‘ Mediterraiusui ('oast, and ju'ogress is 
now notieeablic (‘spc'cially in the (‘conomic 
('oiulitions of Pali‘stiiie. Hut th(‘ rise ol 
a national s|)irit is not to lu' thought of. 
In the iniddU' of tlu‘ niiudecmth century, 
from May to October, i<Sf)o, the J)rus(\s 
began (o massaiaa* the Maronit(‘s, and 
thei\‘b\’ gav(‘ tin* h'nuK'h occasion to 
reiK'w their old claims to tlu' prot('c- 
tion of tlu' Syrian ( hristians. During th(‘ 
most r(‘C('nt tinu's the majority of the 
Druses have migrated t(» the Haiirau, 
wher»‘ the\ ]iv(^ still mor(‘ indi'jx'ndently 
of the 'rurkisli j)ashas. 

lr<ik and Arabia, oik'c ('enfrcN ot the; 
Mohammedan woild, have continued to 
sink l(;wer and lower, until to-day little* 
remains to eitlier of its former pros|)erify 
and import aiK'c. Irak had always bee'ii 
a scmi-artifii'ial state*, ('hi(*fly de*pen(k*nt 
on a \'a-t s\stem of. canals and the ('om- 
iiicK ial route from India and He'rsiu to 
the west tor its wealth and power. 
Ihit the constantly remining invasions of 
liostih' laces. c()m])ined witli the change 
in tli(* routes taken by tlu* world’s coin- 
mere'e, traiistormed the aneient })lain 
ot Hal)\lon once more into a desolate*, 
pe)ise)nous laml of sw'amps aiiel marshes, 
whi('h the 'rurkisli pashas, of all men, 
k'ast undi’isteiod how to resteire te) we*lfare. 

Arabia sank to an insigiiih- 

Modern 

nsigni icance cciusisteut with its 

° small pe)])ulation and low 

])lane of culture*. It was left to itself; 
and its de^generation iiitei small, mutually 
lK)stil(* e*mirates was nf)l hindered by 
the ('alij)hs. Only in M(*('ca and .Meelina 
tlu* Abbassieles, tlu: Fatemido, aiiel 
all other pe)we:rs whe> laid elaini to 
the leadership of the Mohamme-elan 
religienis w orld sought to retain their 


intlueiu'e. Tin* pilgrimages, in ce)nse- 
(pience, were otte*n warlikt* e.NjH'dilious. 

Not long after ()()t). when tlu* l^gyp- 
tian Fatemi(li*s obtained the j)laei* of 
honour in the sacreil cities, an Alidie 
family sue('e*ede'd in putting an end to 
the' ropublicaii'aiiarc'hie stat** ol altairs 
ill the* city of pilgiiins. and ('siablisiu'd 
the* (Irand Slu'iilaf ol Mec(\i, wliieh Iroin 
this tinu* lorth posse^-st'd sonu'limcs moit*, 
soiiu'tinu's less j)owei in W’cstein Aiabia. 
Flu* able'st ot tlu* (irand Slici O was 
Oatadali (iJoo). whos(' (hseiMulaiits 
re'igncd ove'r llu'ir litllt* kingilom until 
the time* ol tlu* W’alialus in (he eigh- 
te‘(*n(h e(*n(urv. \’aii(*ns inl]iu*iie('s weit* 
at all time's eentO'd in Mecca ; e\'en 
from Yt'nu'ii claims weie conslaiilU’ lu'iiig 
made* to flu* so\'(*rcignty ol the* eity. 
\\’he*n (he* (lltomaiis eoiujneied h'.gypl, 
\d*nu‘n ('(>nl(l lx* sulidued oiil\' b\ loice* 
of arms. The old comnieicial sigmiieance* 
e)l \’(*mcn was lost alti'r the coiinliy 
W'as ('onepicK'd by the ()ll(unans. As an 
ol’lst't to this, tile independent Millanatc* 
of Mns('at aiose in Soul h-eastiu 11 Aiabi.i 
e)u the aiu'ienl (oimnei'eial route belweeii 
India and liak, and. .liter the 

Virc 1^)I t ugu(*s(> had Ix-eii (hi\'eu 

j c*** out. develoix'fl into .1 liiiiil\' 
and Sword , . i 1 , . . . / 

('oustit uh*(l si. lie, M't ling liim 

lex>t in Fe'rsia ,iud Imallv also in Zaii/abar. 
Hut in the central provinces ol Ai.ihi.i 
a sform ai'ose in the middle o| the* 
e*igli(e*eut li ('enliuA' that e.ills to the 
mind flu* e*aiiy warlike peiuxl ot Moh.im- 
inedaiiism. I he leloriiiiiig sci t f)| the 
W'ah.abis. joiiiuleel b\’ Moh.i iiiiiu< 1 abd-e*! 
W’ahab, about 1745. e\ples-~c( 1 then views 
witli all diU' ein])hasis ol liic aiitl swowl, 
ailfi finally sueeee'fled 111 eoiuinel me Meee.a 
itself III A striking: gaiallel to 

,Malionu‘t was presented b\'this lelormcr. 
I he* dex'tnnes of the W ahabis weir a 
|)rote‘sf fui the j)ait ol the e)l(l Arabs 
against the* ea rie;i t me* f)l tlu* oiigmi.il 
be*li(*f w'hie h had gr.aehialK elrvrle)j>r(l out 
of the* simjile* te-ae liing^ eel Mahonirt as 
W'e*ll as against the* eh‘g( lu-iae \' .me! luxury 
e)f tlu* inhabit . ant s e^t .Me-e ea. I hat ciW' 
did ue)t remain !e)ng m the pee^se^sion 
ot the* W'ah.abis ; tor in the* 'e;ii iSiS tlu* 
KgV])tian \'iee rf)\'. Me he-me l Ah, texek ael- 
vaiitage* eef tlu- eonlii^U'ii that le-jgiie l in 
Arabia .aiul exeiijurel llrd);i/. IloWrVe*r, 
tlu* ])l,ain e)t t his ambit 101 n' piiiie « eve ntn- 
all\' eanu* te> luething. and W'e.slrin 
Araliia w'as f)ue e* iiu)ie* plaeefl muler tlu; 
elir(.‘e:t gov(*rnment of the 'lurks. 
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PERSIA IN MODERN TIMES 

THE SURVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT NATIONALITY 


*^HE fate of Persia was more forUmate 
^ than that of Egyj)t, for the people of 
Iran showed that in spite of all the mis- 
fortunes to which they had been subjected 
there w'as at least enough vitality left in 
them for the formation and maintenance 
of a national government of their own. 

In Azerbijan — that is to say, in a region 
that, together with the neighbouring 
])rovinccs of the Elbruz Mountains, hehl 
longest and most tenaciously to its Iranian 
character — arose the national dynasty of 
the vSetids, who, it must be confessed, were 
greatly indebted for both tlu‘ir influence 
and power to the mixture of Turkish 
blood that ran in their veins ; the Iranians 
were, indeed, compelled to make the 
])est of the Turkish elements that were now 
ineradicably fixed in the heart of Persia. 
At the same time, however — as had now 
boxome the rule in Persia —the new 
dynastic movenu'nt centred in a religious 
question which was very closely connected 
with the national feeling. The 
* . Turks had becoim? orthodox Mo- 
c igious Qj. adherents of th(‘ 

ues lOA do(;trin(\s almost with- 

out exception, the simj)ler Arabian spirit 
of the Simnitic teachings appealing far 
more to their nomadic temperament than 
the imaginative symbolical treatment of 
Islam of the Shiites. All tilings that had 
to do w’ith the latter originated with the 
Iranians. The house of Ali always 
succeeded in finding adherents in Persia ; 
an Alidic d^masty had, long been able to 
maintain itself even in the mountain 
valleys of Tabaristan. 

Thus Ismail cl-Sali, the founder of tin* 
Sefid dynasty, “the Sofies,” was able to 
unfurl the banner of the Shiites, together 
with the national standard, without arous- 
ing the enmity of the Turks ; for he w'as 
descended on his mother’s side from Uzun 
Hassan, the sultan of the Turkomans of the 
White Ram, and, indeed, his most faithful 
followers were Shiitic Turks. Ismail 
experienced but little difficulty in estab- 
lishing himself in Ghilan, and in a com- 


paratively short time succeeded not only 
in depriving the descendants of Hassan 
of their inlieritance, but in extending 
his dominion from Armenia and Irak 
as far as Transoxania, in 1307. 'I'he new 
Persian (iovernment at once aroused the 
hostility of the Ottomans, th(‘ mon* so for 
the reason that the doctrines of 

at War ri'ligion of Iran, and 

wert‘ in open opposition to the 
Sunnitic confession of th(' vast majority 
of the Turks. The Ottoman sultan, Selim, 
was not slow to tollow the tim(*-honour(*d 
traditions of his raci*, inasmuch as lu' 
immediately made arrang(‘inents foi a 
jiersecution of the Shiites in his ('mj)ire on 
a gr(‘at scal(‘, ('utting down without mercy 
all h(‘ could ca})tur(‘ of tlu'se natural allies 
of the P(‘rsians. Ismail, who thereupon fell 
upon the eastern Ottoman |)r( winces, was 
forced to ndreat before tlu' superior forces 
of Selim, and was thoroughly deteated at 
Tebriz in 1514 ; the result was th(‘ loss 
of .Mesoj)otainia, Kurdistan, and Wi'stcrn 
Arnienia. Ismail’s son, 1 ainasp, who 
reigned from 1524 to 157^), was obliged 
to abandon Irak and Azc'ibijan to the 
Ottomans in 1544; not until the reign of 
Shah Abbas I., I58b-i(>2(g was the Pt'rsian 
frontier extended fartla'r to th(‘ west. 

Although th(‘ ado})tion of Shiitic doc- 
tpnes played a great j)art in the reawaken- 
ing of the Iranian national sj)irit, it was 
at the same tinn^ an insurmountable 
obstacle to complete unity. Ever since 
th(‘ time of the (ihaznavides, the Afghans 
had been fanatical Sunnites, and, as a 
result, wer(‘ far more sympa- 
erpetua ^i^^tically inclined towards the 
. ‘Y***^” Turks than towards their Shiite 
in ran relatives. The unfortunate state 
of affairs that had reigned in Iran ever 
since the fall of the Sassanidjc was still 
visible in this religious division. However, 
the Iranian people were well able to control 
the Turks, at least so long as the latter 
did not receive fresh additions from the 
north-east. The Kisilbashes, a tribe of 
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Turks who liad ado]>U‘(l tlu* Shiitic faith 
togeth(T with tin* Ikrsiaii laii;^ua^(% wen? 
the first exiimple of the fanning' ainal^'a- 
matiori. It is true (hat these Turks 
roiisid(;red th(*iiiselves to Ik; the true 
masters of the hi ad ; and it was not until 
Abh.as I. had suciaciled in surrounding^ 
himself with a cirele of uik ondit ionally 

faithful adherents, and in (‘sta- 
Nomad.c standin^^ army of 

l>,,-s,;,n iufMiUrvan.l raviilrv. 
thal tlM' si.pnnia.v of the 
Iranianised d'urks was overcome. At all 
ev(‘n1s, the Seiids jicrfornu'd the 
servici* oi closin;.' th'- f.,Mtrs ol Khorassan, 
tluM'ehy clieckin.i^ the advance ot t heC'iuitral 
Asiatii' 'furks towards hhistian Iran, 'fhe 
military importance ot Khorassan a/.;ain 
('aused this |>ro\'inct‘ to j>la\' a \crv in- 
d(‘j)(‘ndent part in I’eisian history; th(‘ 

S(‘iid, Ahhas, rei^med there indepeiKUmtly 
for many years, e\(‘n durini^" tin* liletime 
of his iathei', the sliali of Persia, until 

finally tin* rest of Iran tell to him as an 
inheritance. 

Diirin/.," this ('omp; 

JHM'iod ot Selld rule 
dition of PiM'sia ^ 

Ahhas sou}.dit to 

indiislr\’ h\' mducm 


a t i\(‘l\’ I >r()Sj>erons 
the economic con- 
idualU' impro\’(‘d. 
neW' hte into 
At mem<ms to immi- 


|:^rat<‘ into his jJioxiiKts, and to turther 
commerce throu^di the coiisliuction of 
new roads and hridi^cs. flu' (hscox'ery of 
till' o(‘i'an route to India had attected (in' 
commeri'ial posiiiou of Persia no loss than 
thal of lyijjyj)!. Iran w.js now scaia'ely 
taken into ('oiisidrraliou as a commeicial 
routi' from India to the west ; still, tlu' 
Ik'i'sians of the southern coast were ahli* 
to I'stahlish dii'cct commeicial n'lations 
with tlu' maritime nations of Purope ; 
while in tlu* north trade hei^aii lode\eloj) 
with Russia o\-er the ('.nu asian }>assfs 
and tlu* ('asj>ian Sea. rraltic with Russia 
was also lurthert*fl h\- tlu* hitti’r hostility 
hetwi*('n Pi'isia and the Ottoman lOupire, 
which led to the hkitkmf.; up of all the 
oxa'ilaud routt's to tlu' west, 
crsia an *' j natural .illy ol 

^'r**L*'* le hairopean nations that were 
® * ire.iteiied Iw the l urks ; and 

ICuropean eiwovs appeared moia* and more 
fre(]uently m Iran as tinu* went on. Ahhas 
haviiiijf alrt*adv i*ndea\'oun*d to form a 
fifn'at i‘mifi*di'i at ion ol nations ai^Minst the 
(Ottomans, flu* l'Ji.r;lish m j>arti('ular 
soui^ht aid Iroin the Pi'isians diirini^ their 
attemj)ts to tak(* picssession of India ami 
of East r^idian trade ; and thus it ('arne 
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ahout that P(*rsian troo])s, in comhin.ation 
with an English licet, compiered Ormuz, 
still a flourishing province, drove out the 
Portuguese, and transformed the land into 
a wilderness. Hut the Persians were 
sadly disappoint(*d in their hopes of a 
great development of Iranian-ICnglish 
eommerea;. The port of P>ender Ai)l)as, 
found(*d hy Shah Ald)as, never attained to 
any great importanei*. 

'Pile chief artiide of export Irom Persia 
at Unit time was silk —no longi*r thi* silk 
of ( hina, earrii*fl hy caravans along the 
c(‘l(*hrat(*d routes of (d'litral Asia over 
Traiisoxania to Iran, hut >\ jn'odiul ol 
P(*rsia its(*lf ; as i*arly as tlu* ])eru)d ol 
Sass.anid;ean rule tlu* silkworm had Ix'i n 
importi‘d from (hina to Iran and the 
w(*st. Hut Persia only tem})orarily mam- 
laiiu‘d h(*r supremacy in silk wea\ ing ; 
as soon as tlu* P>y/antmes hecanu- 
a('quaint(‘d with tlu* tradi* lhe\' oul- 
stn])p(*d all ('oinpi'tilors, (iri'i*k silk taking 
tlu* placi* ol P(*rsian. In the dowrv ol 
h'atima, daughti*!' ot Mi*l('kshah (io;j 
lo(^g), who marri(*d the caliph Mokla<h 
Hillah in 1077, were inchid'*d (/oo {'amel'> 

. , laden with (iri'ek silk. Hut the 
SUk**^ * fall of the Hy/antim* empire, 
Trade (l(‘('a\' ol its ecoiuimu 

prosjierity following the captiiK 
of ('onstantinopk* hy the Turks, caused 
Persian silk oiua* mon* to hi'conu* an 
important article ol tin* world’s commerc r. 

Hut now that Persia had oiuc iiumc 
risen to i)rosp(‘rity afti'r (('nturics ol 
devastation and deiav, tlu* land hecaiiu 
.1 tempting goal tor uoinadi(' rohhi'r expe- 
ditions. Shah .Ahhas allempti'd to adapt 
tlu* exct'llent militarv s\ stem ol t he I m k- 
to Persian recpiirements, and to lorm tie 
nucli*us ol a national arm\' 1)\ the cix'ation 
ol a standing lorci* ol inlantrv ; hut hw 
W(*ak suci't'ssors addl'd nothing in the wa\- 
ol imju'ovi'ment to these insutruu'ut 
heginnings ; and tinally the Setids >uh- 
mitted almost without a struggle to the 
attacks of new o})j)onents. 

1 'he.se new enemies were the Atghau-. 
the Eastern Sunmtie hramdi of tlu- 
Iranians, who had managi*d to retain a 
large amount of indi'pendence owing to 
their geographical situation lH*twi'en Persia 
and the pt>werful empire of the (neat 
Mogul and the successors ot I imur ui 
liiiiia. Finally, it hecanu* necessary lor tlu 
Persians to send an army to Kaiid.diar ui 
cu'der to re-est ahlish the intluence (U tli* 
Shah and to strengthen tlu* Indian frontier. 
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The unscru])ulous conduct of the Persian 
troo])s drove the Afghans into rebellion ; 
and since the latter took up arms also as 
champions of the Sunnitic faith, numerous 
Turkish and Kurdish tribes followed their 
example and rose against the Shiilic 
rulers of Persia. At the same time another 
horde of Turks burst into Khorassan. 

Mahmud, the leader of the 
Rule**'* Afghans, boldly advanced on 
p'* Ispahan with a small army, 
defeated the Persians, and after 
long siege entered the capital in trium])h ; 
Hosain, tht^ last independent ruler of the 
S(‘hd dynasty, abdicated in favour of 
Malimiid in the thirty-second year of 
liis reign (1722). 

Aj)parently the Iranian element had 
now won a corn])lc‘te victory, and had 
shaken off th(‘ last remains of Turkish 
inlluence, whic h the Seiids had still been 
obliged to tolerate. Nevei theless, the 
differences in religion rendcM'ed it impos- 
sible for a triK' reconciliation to tak(‘ place 
l)etw(‘en East and W(‘st. When Mahmud, 
who had at first distinguished himself by 
showing a grc'at moderation, linally lost 
his head completely in his (Midangen'd 
])osition at Is|)ahan, and (‘iuU‘avoured to 
render his throne secure by senseless 
massacres, as well as by tilling the ranks 
of his weak army with semi-barbarous 
Kurds, all hoj)es of ])rosperity under 
.Afghan rule* disap})eared. Morc'over, the 
kingdom was un|)rotected from external 
foes. The Russians, under Peter the (ireat, 
occu[)ied the i)ass('s of the Caucasus at 
Derbent without encounti'ring opposition ; 
and the Turks wert' prevented from 
advancing into the interior of Persia only 
by the heroic resistance of the inhabi- 
tants of Tebriz. In fact, a division of 
Northern and W('stt‘rn Persia between the 
Russians and Turks had already been 
agreed upon. I'ortimately for Ashraf, the 
successor of Mahmud, the war against the 
Sunnitic. Afghans was as little popular 
with the rurkish people and 
army as was the alliance with 
the Christian Russians. Ashraf 
made the most of these circum- 
stances ; and, after winning a small victory 
near Isjxihan, showed a most generous 
spirit of reconciliation, and consequently 
was enabled to come to fair terms of peace, 
rhe western provinces, however, were lost, 
and the result of the war was that the 
Persians w^ere obliged to recognise the 
spiritual supremacy of the Ottoman sultan. 


Ottoman 
Ascendency 
in Persia 


The new Afghan dynasty did not 
remain long at the head of affairs. The 
Sefid prince Tamasp occupied Masen- 
deran, and his troops, commanded by 
the Kisilbash Turk Nadir, finally routed 
the Afghans in 1730. It was not the 
Sefid ])rince who ascended the throne of 
Persia, but his general, . in whom he 
had evidently j)laced too much confidence. 
It appeared, in fact, that Persia was 
incapable of an independent existence 
without the Turks. Nadir, after several 
succe.ssful campaigns against the Otto- 
mans, advanced his frontiers ^irther to 
the west ; he also cornjdetely overthrew 
the power of the Afghans, and on doing 
away with the last remains of the Sefids 
in 173!) felt himself called u|)on to renoimc<‘ 
till* doctrines of the Shiites and to become 
a convert to orthodoxy. The dissatisfac- 
tion aroused by this step did not appear 
immediately : the energy of tlK‘ sliah, 
and the brilliance of his victorious cam- 
])aigns against the d(‘srendants of Timur 
in India, silenced all opposition. Owing 
to his def(‘at of the .Afghans, Nadir was 
(‘iiabled to o('cu])y the Indian passes ; 

. and he wa‘11 knew how to make 
****' use of the advantages gained 
p . thereby. The empire of th(‘ 
rospcri y under Mohammed Shah 

(1710-48) w^as thoroughly plundered in 
i7>/S-3(), and the Indus becam(‘ tht‘ 
future Persian boundary ; laden wath 
booty, the arinv ri‘1urned home. Tli«‘ 
large amount of inoiu*y now in circulation, 
coupled with a general reduction in tin* 
taxes, although a cause of gr(‘at joy to 
the common ])eopl(\ was naturally of no 
lasting benefit to the economic affairs of 
the land. Hut at least the army, which 
had been sj)lendidly trained by Nadir, 
lost none of its efficiency. The subjuga- 
tion of the Transoxanian Turks and the 
Khivans soon proved that Persia was 
able to hold the gates of Khorassan as 
w’t‘11 as to undertake exj)cditions against 
the nomadic tribes of the north. 

Unfortunately, Nadir, like so many of 
his predecessors in the Orient, became 
transformed from a clever and energetic 
ruler into a mistrustful, bloodthirsty despot, 
who was led to commit unspeakably stupid 
atrocities out of anxiety for his treasures 
and sus])icion that the Shiites desired to 
deprive liim of his throne. His efforts to 
increase the national revenues and to 
enliven commerce were praiseworth\\ 
how’ever unpractical ; for example, he 
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ordered wood for the construction of a fleet 
on the Persian Gulf to he sent all the way 
from the Elbruz Mountains. Neverthe- 
less, he showed in all his attempts to 
improve the economic condition of his 
state knowledge of what constitutes the 
true wealth of a land —a knowledge that 
is rarely found among Oriental rulers. 

After the murder of Nadir on J une 20th, 
1747, a new ])eriod of adversity began. 
The Afghan Ahmed Khan immediately 
proclaimed his independence in Kandahar, 
while Persia itself was given <ner to 
quarrels as to the succession. At last the 
successors of Nadir were able to hold 
Khorassan alone. The confusion continued 
until Kerim Khan, a member of the 
nomadic Persian tribe of Zend, took 
possession of the throne in 1751, and came 


descendants of Nadir, was once more 
conquered, and the unfortunate province 
of Cieorgia, which had placed itself under 
Russian protection, was reduced to the 
utmost state ot desolation. \ Russian 
army shortly appearetl aiul threatened 
Azerbijan ; but the dcatli of the Empress 
Catherine and the accession of her suc- 
cessor Paul averteil a conflict that would 
in all probability haw been fatal to the 
fortunes of Aga Mohammed. 

It was then that tlu' first suspicion may 
have (lawneel in Persia of what the vast, 
constantly advaiu'ing ])ower of Russia 
signified for Western Asia. Persia 

endeavoured to drivi* back the ( hampions 
of Western civilisation and Christianity 
beyond the Caucasus ; but each time her 
efforts we»*e of no avail. Under the terms 
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forward as a chamt)ion of Iran against 
the Turks. 

After his death, in I77<). the land fell 
once more into com[dete de<'ay. until, 
in 1704, Aga Mohammed Khan, the, 
leader of the Shiit(‘ Tui kish tribes of 
the Kajars in Ma^'Miderau, succeeded 
after a sev(*re struggle in toundimr the 
dyna.sty which occuj)ies the throne of 
Persia to-day. The transference of the 
capital to Teheran was of itself an indica- 
tion that the kingdom was again ruled 
by Turks, for Teheran i.^ ^'ituated nearer 
to the pasturages of the Turkish clans of 
the north-west and north than is either 
Ispahan or .Shiraz |se(‘ illustration at the 
top of page iqSqJ, the re.sidence of Kerim 
Khan, who characteristically chose the 
ancient Persis for his seat of government. 
Khorassan, the headquarters of the 


of th(‘ peace of October 24lh, i<Si the 
majority of the Persian provinces of tlu 
Caiuasiis fell into I^iissian hands ; and 
after a second war, Persian Armenia, 
together with the ('a|)ital Erivan, wcm(‘ 
evacuated by Persia, under a treaty 
coiK'luded f)n I^'ebrnary 2,;rd, lS2<S. 

t hroughout tlu^ later wars carried on bv 
Russia against the tribes of the ('aucasus, 
Persia has nanained iruudive. During 
tile ('ourse of the nineti'ent h ('(‘ntury 
Russian armi(‘S also advanced to the east 
of the Caspian Sea, and into t'ransoxania, 
where oik* provinct* after another was 
comt)elle<l to acknowledge tlu* supremacy 
of the coiKjuering Eurojieans. Finally, 
tlu* last tribes ot free 'rurkomans ot 
Akhal-tekke and Merv subrnittial to the 
superior arms and discipline of their 
opponents. There is no longer any clanger 
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to be exi)ected from the nomads of 
('entral Asia ; it is the civilisation of 
Europe that now knocks for admittance 
at the /[^ates of Khorassan. 7 'hus, the old 
conditions arc reversed. Culture once* 
flourished in Iran, and again and again 
overcame the might of the intruding bar- 
barians. To-day Persia herself is in a 
(‘ondition of semi-barbarism ; the dan- 
gerous task of assuming the manners and 



THE NORTH GATE AT TEHERAN 
Teheran was made the capital of Persia in 1704, following 
Ispahan, of which a view is given at the top of page ionn. 


customs of the sujierior races of Eurojx* 
without being devoured by them during 
the process now lies before her. 

The relations between Ptasia and Russia 
began to create a ('ertain interest in 
Persian affairs in the minds ot Hritish 
Indian statesmen at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. The alliance l)etween 
Napoleon and the 'Psar at the Treaty of 
Tilsit called attention to the possibility 
of an overland invasion of India. Diplo- 
matic relations, lirst opened in iSoi, wi re 
renewed ; but interest lapsed when the 
fear of Napoleon di.sappeared. In India, 
indeed, the (io\ eminent has ever viewed 
the continuous a}ij)roach of the Russian 
shadow with a]ijirehensi( in ; inCireat Britain 
(its ot extreme alarm generally alternate 
with tits of extreme negligence. Nh) 
serious effort was made to counteract the 
pressure of Russia on Persia, wliicli, with- 
out British support, found itself driven 
into the arms of the Slavonic Power. 

With surreptitious encouragement from 
Ru.ssia, or at least with a ra.sh expectation 
of Ru.ssian support, Mehemet Shah, in 


1836, dreamed of a restored Mohammedan 
empire extended over Hindustan, and 
with that ultimate end in view attempted 
to recover the Persian suzerainty in 
Afghanistan. Ru.ssia, however, had no 
intention of embroiling herself, and Persia 
was forced to retire. A similar move, 
though doubtless with a less ambitious 
aim, was frustrated in 1856-7, during the 
reign of Na.sir ed-diw (1848-1898), the 
shah whose visits to Europe in 1873 and 
1878 excited much public curiosity. 

For the last fifty years there has been 
a continuous rivalry between l^issia and 
Great Britain, the former Power ex- 
ercising a persistent and the latter an in- 
termittent pressure to obtain commercial 
and railway concessions and counter- 
concessions, the dominating fact being 
the consciousness of both that if ever 
Russia achieves access to and ]>os.scssion 
of a naval base in the Persian Gulf, Indian 
waters will cease in effect to be exclusively 
Ih'itish waters. Of recent years, the 
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international position has been somewhat 
further complicated by signs that the 
(Germans also are taking an interest in 
IVrsian railway schemes. Between Russia 
and (ireat Britain, however, the antagon- 
i<;m has been at lt‘ast modified for the 
time by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 
i()07, which has apjiortioned definite 
spheres of influence to the two Powers. 

Heinrich Schurtz 

Leonard W. King 
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DRIOR to the arrival of Gernianv in 
* Asia Minor and Russia in Central Asia 
(heat Biitain may be said to have 
dominated the Mi(ldle East. W'ith tlu‘ 
intention of ])rese;vinj^ Persia from theuiv 
fortunate influence of Russia, the British 
(Government in the past had followed 
on occasion an unusually energetic j^olicy. 
Britain’s operations in resjicct of Herat, 
how’evcr, had succeedc^d merely in im- 
])ressing Persia with a feeling of bitterness 
against her, equalled only l)y the dreid 
with which that Power regarde 1 Russia. 

Before (Germany had begun to sap the 
position of (Great Britain at Constantinople, 
and Russia to impress the Shah with the 
])ow('r of her sword, the British (Govern- 
ment was content to exercise jurisdiction 
over the Persian (G^ulf, the coasts of 
Arabia, and, in fact, the whole of Southern 
Persia. Mohainmera and Bushire, as well 
as the island of Kharak, were in Britain’s 
])Osse.ssion in 1857. An earlier de])6t, 
serving as a military and naval station, 
was the island ol Kishm, where J^ritain 
had settled first in i(S20, and on which 
the Admiralty maintainerl coal yards. 

In the Persian capital British intluem e 
was no less assured. Again, at Bagdad, 
n k across the border, Britain had 
, ” ** laid the foundations of a posi- 
Iniiuence reached its heiglil in 

IS ersia middle of the last cen- 

tury. From Bagdad, and throughout 
Mesopotamia to the shores of the (Gulf, 
respect was readily accorded to British 
authority by the semi-independent, wholly 
lawless, and usually piratical sheikhs 
who exercised despotic dominion over the 
region. Indeed, if the sescnteenth and 
eighteenth centuries witnessed successive 


conflicts between Portuguese, Dutch, 
French and British pioneers of hGast 
Indian adventure, at the daWi.n of the 
nineteenth century the influence and 

trade of Great Britain were uiupiestion- 
ably pre-c'uinent because foreign trade was 
satistied to rely \ipon l^ritLsh proti'ction. 
Although the situation created atTehta an 
... by the troubles on thi‘ 
Landmark [voniiox ill 1885 was 

EvoIuHoa * unfortunate, the damag- 

ing eflects attaching to it wcae 
soon eliminated by the personal influence of 
Sir Ronald Thomson, Britain’s jirogressive 
and enlightened Minister in the I^u^sian 
capital. Not only had Sir Ronald 

Thomson won the entire confidence of 

the Shah, but he jHislied British intenvsts 
to a foremost place by advocating most 
strongly the oj)eniiig of the Kanin rivia’, 
the. construction of a road between 'reh(‘'i an 
and Ahvaz, a^ well as the provision rof a 
service of steamers on the Karim. Sir Hcmry 
Drummond Wolff, wlu; went to l\‘rsia in 
1887, carried the efferts of his jireflecessor 
.sev(‘ral stages further, and in 188S the 
Karim river was open to intiMnational 
navigation as far as Alivaz. 

The year 1888 becami^ a landmark in 
the economic evolution of Persia. Not 
only was th(^ Kanin river free. I to com- 
merce, but on June 25th th(i first railway 
was opencfl under th(i auspii'es of a 
Bidgian coin})any. This littli* lin(^ with 
a l(‘ngth of five and a half miles, tlui first 
and last of its kind in lY'rsia, ran from 
the capital to the mos(iuc Shah Ab-dul- 
Azim. Since i8qj two branches, two and 
a half miles in length, have beiia added, 
but the lines, together with the Teheran 
tramway, built in 1889, long ago passed 

1989 
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The 

Gamble of 
Concessions 


into IIh* hands of a Russian comi.-any. 
Alllioii^'h lailuro was not (onternplattMl 
by the |)ion(v*rs in ilu^ Persian held of con- 
cesMcns. the linj)erial l^)ank of PcMsia 
re})res(!nls tli(‘ sole iristanre of suaass. 
IssiU'd on January ,;oth, to Haroii 

Julius (1(^ Keul«*r, in (‘xchauf^i* 
lor a ('onre^si(m f^rantc'd in 
i<S72. whi('h leased lors(‘vent\ 
\'ear>all possible lornis ol ( oin- 
m<‘reial dexelopiiK'nl in PcM'sia, the* 
ehaitei' ioj tin* lorinalion of a Persian 
stat(‘ bank earned with it the (‘xelusiv(‘ 
ri^^tit o! 1 -nin.e: bank-notes as well as tin* 
eonliol ol a \ari(‘ty of inin(‘.s and mineral 
<l(‘po>it-. Allh()U;^ll tluM'olleession of 1S72 
had not inaterialisial, aufl Ikiron d(‘ 
R(aiter li.id |)aid to the Shah no less 
than /^oaxu) d(‘posil, which was lost 
whiaithe concession was caiKahled, Russia 
was kiKAvn to be much annoyed at tin* 
charact(‘r ol Haron d(‘ R(‘ut(*r’s lal(‘*^t 
concession. Rai ly in tin* followin^^^ month. 
lher(‘loi(‘. Princ(‘ Dolf^n)- 
ronki. the Russian Minis- 
ter in 'l i'hei.in, obtained 
a jiK-empt ion o\(‘r all 
railway coina'ssioiis in 
Persia lor tin* lollowin,!^ 
live Neai--. as well as tin* 
ri;.:ht t(» establish a Rus- 
sian ( (insnl-(l(‘n(‘ral at 
Meshi'd. Pi^dit moiitln 
latei. on ( tcloln'r J.;rd, 
the Impel lal Hank of 
P(M sia. ha\ iiil; boiiL^ht out 
loi /JO, 000 the i(‘centl\’ 
esta bli^hed New ( )i n'lilal 
I >ankmj ('orporation, 

opt'iied it> (loois. In 
No\einhei, lS()0, lioW- 
e e 1 , 1 h e R n s s i a n 
( io\ I'l nnn nt ^in c('ed('d in 
liax iiiLi the l(‘i ms ol H', 
s(‘( 1 t't 1 ailwa\' aL;reenient 
with Pt'isia extended 
until I he V’ai' H)oo. 

^e/ni e m its possession 
ol th*' Iljlits o\ tM' tlu' 
mmeial wealth ol Persia, the Imperial 
Ikink ol Pt'r.sia (e<U‘d to the PiTsian 
Hank Miniiii; Rii^hts Porporalion. in iSoic 
its powers m respeiM ol mineral (U‘j)osits. 
In tin* followini; year, too. the ImjHs.ial 
Tobaci o ('orpor.ition develo[H'd trom the 
conci'ssion oi a tobacco monopoly whitdi 
had Invn {.granted to Ih'itish capitalists in 
iSgo. rnhaj)pily. the fates of these two 
co.mt)auies were disastrous. The former 
U )()0 


Disastrous 
Ends of 
Monopolies 



went into liquidation in icSqq. The latter, 
on account of local differences and dis- 
turbances. which reached a head on 
January 4th. iSq2. suflered the (ancel- 
lation of its concession in th(^ tollowiiiL; 
April. At tht‘ same time it received from 
the Persian Treasury an indeinnitv (»t 
£500.000, met by a loan of £500.000 al^ix 
per cent, on the security of the customs oi 
the Persian (iulf from the Imperial P>ank 
of Persia. Similar mistortuiu* attendeti 
a conc(*ssion lor the monopoly of lotteru*-, 
which, pnanted to a Persian subject and 
ci'dcxl to a British syndicate toi 
£40, 000, was withdrawal, inHict- 
in;.; a direc't loss of the purcha-e 
moiu'v upon the promoter-. 
With tin; retirement ol Sir Henry Drum- 
mond W'olff, tor leasons of health, in iS()o, 
and th(‘ arriwd ol his successor. Sir Frank 
Lasc(‘ll(‘s, in tl e autumn ot a nt‘w 

(‘la may lx* said to ha\'(* betai inaut^ui at(‘(l 
Save* for tlx* acti\ity of the Imperial 
Ikuikol Persia indevelop- 
111, a system of carriam*- 
abl(‘ roads, for the next 
nine y(*ai s Hritish ent(‘i - 
prist' st(X)d still. On tin* 
othei hand, tlu* interest ^ 
and pi (‘stii^n* of Russia in- 
ert*. ist'd. Fmhan(a‘d la 
the diplomatic' skill ot t he 
Russian .Minister 111 H - 
heran and the (*ftort- •»* 


the 
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NASIR HD-DIN, SHAH OF PERSIA 
N.Tsir ril-diii, who w.is assassin.-itod >n ls<>i;, 
a|)i)i »*ciat«'d the value of an understanding' 
with Gieat Biitain, and iluring his rule Russia 
obtained no ^leat success at British expense. 


slopping tlu* Indo-rraiu- 
Caspian trade that mad*' 
Khorassan its (cntu* <>: 
distribution. rntort 11- 
natt*ly. the systtan ol rt'batt*- offered bv 
Russian raihvavs to goods ot Ru-sian 
manufacture that were dt'stined for tlx 
Persian markets, and tlu* granting 
subsidit's to manutacturers who were in- 
terested in tlu* Riisso-Pei sian trade, ha ! 
already brought al)out the t)ra('tical e^- 
tim'tion of Indian trade with Klioras^an- 
With a view to mc'eting Russian comju*- 
tition, theiefore, the Indian (iovernmeni 
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decided in i8oO to ojien up a trade route 
between Quetta and Seistan. The action 
ol Rus.sia in Nortli*ea>t Persia had aroused 
tlieattention ot the (iox’erninent of India as 
early as 18(^0, but ai tion wa.s impossible 
since the Amir ol Al.ehani^tau occupied 
a j)orti()n ot the ’c'i^ion Ihroui^^h which 
tile sujjjjj^e.sted route would pa>s. By 
the terms ol tlu‘ l.)iirand Aj^reement of 
i8() ’ this obstacki was u*mo\ ed, and 
netween 18(^4 and iSo<> 

1 Kiundary commissi«)u^ 
delimitated the Al^dian- 
J'lali.u'h and tlu' I’eiso- 
Ikilnch bordiM's. ujion 
completion ot which the 
new route' was opened. 

\Vhi!t‘ Russia and Indui 
were compel iiii; tor the 
trade ol Khorassan. Nasii 
ed-din was assassin. iicd 
on May 1st, the 

late Shah appre('iatisl tlu 
\ ahie ol an imdei standiipe 
with (irtMt Britain, and 
i.i spit(‘ ol th(‘ ))()hlieal 
advantap's wliieh de- 
scribed the Russian j)o-i- 
tion. Russia had obtained ! 
under his rule no \ery 
eoiispicaious success at ' 

Biitain’s expense. Wiili shah muzaffar ed-din 

vsiw Mii/ iH'ii MuzafTat cd-din, who roij^nod fioni is'tr. lo 
‘ ‘ ' aiu/aiiai UM);, was subject foi many yrsiis to 

<'(l-din. who had b(‘(‘n thr* rontiol of Russia, who s<*rnif*dth«. sob* ri^'.ht 
11 1 ^ 1.1 of issuiiie loans to tho IVisiaii Govi'iniufiit. 

< omjn‘ll(‘ 1 lo seek tlu' 

tinaneial assistanee ol the ImptTial Ikmk 
ol Persia in ordei to tra\'el Irom dabn/, 
wheie h(‘ was (‘rowiK'd and wla'i'e he 
had resided as ( io\'(M noi -( ieneral ol A/e^ - 
bijan, to lake his ^eat on thi? throne. 
malt(‘i's wt'nr dilb'Cent. siuee lor maiiv 
\(*ars ht* had been '>ub|e( 1 to Russian 
( (Uitrob 

Amonk" till* di Ilk' 111 lies eonlront inij tlx** 
new Shah at his accession wa> an entire 
ab'^eiiet' ol mone\’. A loan wa^ soui/hl, 
but. althoikkdi tlx' sum wantcxl w’as onl\ 
a million sterhiii.;. the Ihatish (io\ein- 
ment did not lollow tlx* advict' ol Sir 
.Mortimer Duiand, then Ihilish 
. , Mim<t«r at Teheran, and 
A kMiarantet* tlx^ amount. In the 
rx.‘f^x)t rations l^inti^h ('aj)itah>ts 
demandtxl tlx* rirdit ol pla«' ing tlx'ir own 
agents in charge ot tlxj-e < u^tom home- 
wTo'-e rta ei})Ts wen* ollered as ^etiiriiw 
Although, in r(‘garfl to a ^um of {50.000 
this point waas conceded to the Im}><*nal 
P>ank of Persia, it w\as declined where n 


lmp(‘rial Ikmk 


British 
Financial 
Aid Refused 


had roforonce to the larger sum. As a 
consequence the proj^osaK tell through, 
to tlx* bitter disaj>pointment <»1 tlx* Shah, 
who, abaiuloning a lonti'inplati'd vi*^it to 
bkiropi*. lormed a mt)si unlmt unale im- 
juession ot the British ( iova'i imtenl . 

t'omp(‘lk‘d b\' stress ol linancrd dilficail- 
ties to lind methods lor improxing the 
n'veniie, the rehvin ol tlx* lusioms 
depaitment was diaadi'd upon in 

riu' seiwic v's ol a numlu'r 
— ot tai.stoiu home ollicials 

liom Bt'lgium want* ol)- 
laiix'ib and the ( ompk'n* 
leoiganisation ol tlx* 
nx’thods begun, I'ndei 
1 he su|)ei \ ision ot M. 
Nam, lat(‘l\ l)ne loi- 
( it'iiei al ot 1\‘' '^lan « m- 
loms, tlx* ix‘\\ s\stem 
was i.islitiilcd hist al 
babi 1/ and K(‘i iiiamhah 
m Match. iN<;') and 
twelve inoiilhs lalei 
ihioughoiil llx' whoh* 
ol Peisri. .Mlhoiigh the 
total Pemian ie\(‘iiiie al 
onc(‘ ‘M’pi ec la led. tlx* 
Sh.ih hiime'il w.e- -till 
|)ieNS(*d loi lund- and 
m 1 lx* coiir-e ol 1 he -iiin- 
^AR ED-DIN mer ol l8()0 ln'got la 1 lolls 

rf?iKno(i fiom is'lt; lo . i noeiK'd 

*ct foi many yoais to *' ‘ ‘ op<lx.l 

)s<Tui»*(ltli«.sol<‘ riKlit ,igam With I olidoii. 
IVisiaii Govi'iniufiit. li i i . . i 

Keixx'it'd im|»alieiit b\’ 

(k*la\’s. ho\V(*\ (*r. 1 lx* Shah issi|i*,d a Inman 
in Seplcmbei w hich ant hoi ned the Kiissrin 
Baixpie des Piets, now < alle I the B.iiXjiie 
d'b.scoinjilc dc pel -e, to llo.it a loan, 
when it lM*came known that Bril isli ( a pn 
tahs|s\vi‘}e w ilhng lo advaix <• /i,J5o.ooo 
at tl\(* pei lent, to b(* issued 
rkrr “H*'' ''‘DX* I < >o bill* 

_ . loi ai ( ept.'ince, and. on | aniiar\' 

.^hh. K^oo. 1 lx* Kns ^l:ln tjovcin- 
meiit ollx iallv annouixed thi- i>aie ol a 
loan lor /j. 400.000. M*cuied upon the 
custom leieipts ot the whob* ol Pcisia, 
with tlx* e\C<‘j»tlon ol those loi the I'eisiail 
tiull. It wa- giiaiaiiteed, boie mteiest 
at liv<‘ p<*i (cni. aixl was ir-ix‘d al .S-j, 
Although Russia waived tlieiightol con- 
trol over the I'eisian customs, upon whic!! 
P>riti'h ( a j>Jtahsts had iusistefi, shi* ma<x* 
it a condition that the balaixc ol tlx* 
Piiitish loan ol should be j.aid 

olt. and the indebtedix*ss ol the I^*rsIaIl 
d rca-ury to th** Iin))erial P>ank ol Pcisin 
and the International Ikank ot ( Ommerre 
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li(iui(late(l. It was stij)ulate(l, too, that 
Persia should contract no other loan with 
a forei^ui f^overnment for ten years. The 
loan nominally was for /'2, 400,00 >, hut 
Persia had so many obligations that she 
had hut litthi more than a million sterling 
to her cias'lit when they liad heini satistiecl. 
Within a few months a further l<jan was 
r(^c|uin‘fl. On October 27th, 

i()oi, P(M‘sia r(‘('eiv(^(l from tlu^ 
Kussian (iovernmcnit a iurtlan* 
million and a halt st(nling, on 
tli<‘ nndeistanding that the tarifl ol tlui 
PcMsian customs should he ii^xased in 

tavonr of I\.iissia ainl that the |)eriod 
during which I\*isia should contrac't no 

oaii trom l^)wers otluu' than 


Persian 
Dependence 
on Russia 


till Ihei 
Russia 
while 
t(in(h‘:l 


should h(‘ 
lie Railway 
to I <105. 

W hile Russia — by 
railway agiecuiuuit 


mcrcasCMl to 
Agi'iMuiKUit was ex- 

meaiis ot the sec'ret 
and lh(‘ loan agree- 
iiK'ut, and through the advantage's accru- 
ing to h(‘r under th(‘ tour Russo- Persian 
laiilt lex’isioii and tiom th(‘ 1 (‘oiganisation 
ot till* iVasian customs- estahlislusl a 
polit K'al, as well as an (‘conoiuK', supuanaew 
ovcM North(‘rn Persia, (icMinany tollowevl 
m Asia Minor a policy iiispned by an 
idcMilnal |)Uipose. (OmmiltcMl to ('oin- 
mcMcaal (‘\|>ansi()n as an (‘c'onomic' iuhc'^- 
sit\, she ('onct‘i\(‘d the plan ol cU'x'c'loping 
Asia Minor by an cTiboratc* system ol 
railwax’s which should ('onnc'ct hc‘r own 
c'ommercial centre's with nc'w , but none' 
till' l(‘ss piolitabk', markets, llitlu'rto, no 
attc'iiipt had bc'c'ii made to c'xploit the' 
commercial capacit\' ol rurkc'v-in-Asia. 
Por many yc'ais only two railways ol 
imj)ortaiicc' wc'i e' in existence : tlu' Smyrna- 
Aidin Railway, tor which a c'onca-ssion 
had Ix'c'U grantc'd in to an Ihiglish 

('ompanv, and the Smyrna- Kassaba Rail- 
way, whic h dated trom iM) In TS71, tlu' 
Ottoman (ioxc'rnmeiit had coustructc'd 
scuiu' lift\-six miles ol railway betwc'c'ii 
Haidar Pasha and Ismid, which in iSSo 
had bc'c'U K'ased to an Knglish 

ermany ( ompaiiy for a term ol twenty 
Develops ‘ 

Asia Minor 


\c‘ars, subject to compensation 


if the arrangenu'iit were termi- 
natc'd lu'fore tlu'c'Xjury of that pc'iiod. In 
18SS, tc'ii yc'ars before* the' Cierman luuperor 
made' his dramatic pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, (iermany secured two Imperial 
Irade's which conveyed to an agent of the 
Deutsche Rank ])owers over the Haidar 
Paslia-lsmid line, and a ninety-nine years’ 
concession for its extension to Angora, 

199*2 


with a retrospective guarantee of 10,300 
francs per kilometre, and a prospective 
guarantee of 15,000 francs per kilometre. 

The; Ottoman Company of Anatolian 
Railways, financed by (ierrnan capital, 
now blo'^somcd into existence, and by 
T<S()2 work had Ix'en com])le;te(l. In the 
tollowing year anothc'i* Irade granted to 
the company the right to construct a 
liranch from Kski Shehir to Konia, w'hich 
was completed in i(Sc)f), as well as powers 
to exte*nd the; line; from Angora to 
Kaisariyeh, with authority to carry it via 
Sivas, Diarbekir, and the 'I'igris^ valh'y to 
Bagdad. The irritation aroused in Russia 
by the announc-ement of a (ie'rman railway 
in the' northern part of Asia Minor was 
siifficicuit to cause* the Angoni-lkigelad 
proje'ct to be' abaiiclcuied in favour ot the 
Konia-Bagdad route, in rc'sjiect of which 
a j)re‘liminary conce'ssion was sigiu'd in 
betwe*e*n the r('prcsentative;s of the* 
Porte and the Anatolian (.'ompany. 
A little; late*!’, on January it)th, Kioj, an 
Im|)e*rial Irade*, aj)pro\ ing the; final de-tails 
ot the* e*arlie*r ])ro[)osals. was issued, but 
not be*tore* tlu* Porte* had e’()ne'ede*d to 
The ii^ the te.*rms of tlu* 

„ , , P)lack Sea Ikisin Agre*e;me*nt ol 

priority ot rights throngh- 
^ out the Asiatic [)io\’inces ol 
Turkev (hat drain into the* Black ^t'.i 
in re*sj)e('t ot tlu* ('oiistriu't ion of railways. 

W'lth a \’iew to e'liedting the (o-ope'ration 
ol loie'igii capital in tlu* de*\e*lopme*ut ot 
the* powe*rs granted by tlu* e'oiue'iitions ot 
iS(i() and ie)02 to the Anatolian Railway 
Company, (he Imperial Ottoman Bag- 
dael Railway Ceimpaiiy e’ame; into 
e*xiste*nc('. Signe'd on Mare h 5th, ipo 
the third and last ('on\’e*ntion modified in 
e'e'rtain asj)e('ts tlu* te'iins ot the previous 
agree'ment'>. None* the le*s^, it gave to a 
(ie*rman eorporation a right ot way acre)» 
Asia Minor trom the Bosphorus to Ikisia 
e)n the waters ol the Persian Gull. W'ith 
the inte*ntion e)t making tlie |>rojee't an 
inte*rnatie)nal one, ()verturi*> were made in 
the* spring of le^oj to British, as well as to 
Trench, capitalists. Although tlu* scheme 
was regarded (jiiite benevok;ntly by the 
L^rench, the view held in Grt'at Britain 
by no means encouraged British par- 
ticijiation. Although marked inequality 
existed i>etween the conditions governing 
British capital and those put forward on 
behalf of Cierman capital, tinancial point.s 
were not the only ones over which it 
became impossible to agree. In detail, 
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the pr()j)OsaN did not apiK'al to the 
Britisli (h)vernmont, to whoso ^niaranteo 
London financial houses were looking 
hetore embarking upon so large and so 
precarious a venture. As a consequence, 
British assistance was not forthcoming. 
With the collapse of the iK'gotiations for 
British co-o])(‘ralion, tho>e with the French 
group similarly fell through. (lermany, 
l(dt to finance the great concession, has 
not yet attemjded the task, save for the 
st‘Ction from Konia to Fri'gli, a distance 
of sixty-two kilonu'tres. 

lender tlie ialhient'es whic h had already 
appearc'd in the Nc'ar ICast, as in the 
!\iiddle Fast, the |)ositi()n of (ireat Britain 
in \\\‘stern Asia was directly challenged by 
Russia from ('(Mitral Asia and XortluMii 
PcM'sia, by (itM inany fi'oin Asia Minor, and 
by a coml)ination ot luaiu'e. Russia, and 
(lerinanv from SoutluM'ii Persia, tlie situa- 
tion tlnis preci})itate(l nc'cessarily affecting 
British prestige* iii tlu* Persian (iult. 
()st(Misibly th(‘r(‘ was no conneition 
l)(‘tween the action of (ic'rmany in Asia 
Minor and tlie ac tion ot Russia in Nortlu‘rn 
]\M'sia, l)ut active' wirc'-jmlling trom 
('()nstantino|)lc' ancl I'c'hc'ran 
caused identical action to bc‘ 
taken by 'rurkey and l\‘rsia 
iincler conditions which wc'rc* a 
constant source' of c'mbai rassnieiit to 
(ireat Britain. 


British 
Position 
Challenged 


Pc'i'sia and d'urkey jiossi'ss sovc'ivign 
lights on thc'ir respe'ctive shore's, but ex- 
lirc'ssion was selelom given to them ])rior 
to the advent of (lermany at f'onstanti- 
noj)le', of France at Muscat, and of Russia 
at re'hc'ran. /\t the' same* time*, while' true* 
to the traelitional ])e)licy of niaintaining 
the pe*ac'(' of the* region for intc*rnatie)nal 
inti'i'ests, (xieat Britain has jn-rsiste'iitly 
encouraged the e'xteiisioii of l\*rsian, as 
of 'Furkish, authority over the littoral of 
the* (jiilt. By the reiterated stateme*nt 
that she we)ulel not ])ermit any but the*sc 
Powers to exe'rcise territorial rights there, 
considerable umbrage has been give in 
( onstantinople and Teheran. The attitude*, 
moreover, has run counter to the ambitions 
of Russia, who has cxjiressed a longing 
for a naval base in Southern Persia, ancl 
to the asiiirations of (Germany, who, in 
recent years, earmarked either Basra or 
Kejwyet as a possible* te'rminus for the* 
ITagdad railway. 

France, by virtue ot a treaty with the 
Sultan of Muscat, since had b(*en 

conc eded equality of treatment with (jieat 
1 £ a 


Britain, and thus occiipic'd a jiosition which 
it was impossible to opjicrse. It was not 
until i8ci 4, however, that the terms of 
this agreement were brought into force, 
and tlu'ii it was more with the in- 
tention of assisting tlu* descent ot Russia 
to the (iiilt than for her own jHirposes 
that Franc't' establishc'd a consul at Muscat. 
Politics ^hice that day (ic'iiiian ancl 
Russian naval scpiadrons have* 

P.rsUnGuir''^''''*' '>"■ ; 

protc'c'tion has bc'c'ii ottc'rc'd ancl 

acc'i'jitecl by c'crtain of tht* slu'ikhs. and 
the (lulf in some* dc'grc'c' has (I'ascd to be 
the' exclusive* British /one' that it was 
will'll the* Indian ( ioxc'i nnic'iit turnishc'd 
naval and militaiy ('Xju'clitions for thc^ 
pur}>os(' ()| suppressing pir.icv c)r the* 
op(*iations ot some* tr()ublc*somc* chic*l. 
Fradc*. too. in some* distiicts, lollow(*(l the* 
flag ot (ic'rmuny or th.it ol Russia, while* 
it is sale to say that the* plots and counte*! - 
plots of which so much h.as bc'c'ii hc*;ir(l 
wen* the* work ol the* politic al agc*nts. who, 
uncle*!" the' guise* of consuls, bc*gan with 
the* elosc' of last ('c*utuiy to repre*se‘nt 
the* intc'ic'sts ot luanc'e, Russia, and 
(ic'rmany in the* rc'gion ol the* Pc'i'sian 
(iult, ever a c'(‘ntre ol intrigue*. 

' During this pe'riod it was not only in 
Xortlu'in and Soutlu'rn lN*rsia that (|ues 
tions with Russia wc'rc* arising. Alter c'x- 
p(*ri(*ncing the advantagt's to be* gainc'd 
l)y ('lie ro.Mc'hmc'nt uj)on Khorassan, it was 
hirdly to be* exjH'c tc*d th.it the* prospec t 
ol jiolitic.al (lithe ulties with India would 
chc'c'k the cle*\’c*lc)j)mcnt ot Russian jiolic y 
in I^astern Persia. Accordingly, whc*ii 
Russia found that the* I.Mc ilitic's c)ttc*r(*d bv 
the* .Xushki-Nasratabad route* ottsc't m 
gr(*at measure* the pen.iltics imj)osed ujmui 
Indian trade* by the* frontier rc'gul.atioiis ot 
i(Se^5 .ind the Russe)-Pc*rsian tai ill ot Kioi. 
she* contiived, in KjCiJ, with the aid ot the 
I>(*lgian cMistonis, to throw additional 
obstacles in the* way ot those carav'.ans 
trom Inelia which elite red Pe rsia. Ik'siele**' 

. a bureau ol the Berlgian cus- 

ussia toms which was establishc'd in 

Spoiu Indian Russian consul was 

* fletaileel to X.Msratabad, the*ir 

mutual efforts being sujiportc'd by a qua- 
rantine cordon, im})re)pe*’"ly brought into 
(*xistence, to che*ck the s|)r(*ad ot Indian 
j)lague*, as we*ll as Indian trade*. Under tin* 
stre_*ss of these* eievices, Indo-Persian trade* 
was thrown mto eontu ion, whic h was not 
materially reduced by the announcement 
that the (iovcriirnent eil India projioseel 
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U) extend to, Nushki the railway then 
terminating at Quetta. 

Remonstrances addressed to Teheran 
seemed hardly to reach Seistan. For the 
moment the special measures designed by 
Russia for the discomfiture of Anglo- 
Indian interests in a region offering equal 
conveniences to Russia or India — according 
to the forward or defensive movements witli 
which it might be concerned — were largely 
successful. Moreover, affairs in Seistan 
were already rather unsettled, since a 
question concerning the waters of the 
Helmund river had arisen between the 
Afghans and the Persians. By the early 
iuitninn of iqo2 the controversy had 
begun to assume alarming dimensions, 
when, by the terms of Article h of the 
Anglo-P(‘rsian Treaty ot 
i«S57, it was submitted to 
tlu‘ r.rbitration of (beat 
Britain. By virtue of this, 
early in January of 190J, 
jin imposing mission 
arriv'ed on the scene, 
where, . although ex|)eri- 
eiicing the hostility of the 
Persians and arousing the 
indignation of the Rus- 
sians, it remained for 
three years, intent upon 
the d(’inarcation of the 
Perso- Afghan boundary 
and the appropriation 
of the Helmund waters 
between the iesj)ective 
people's of the border 
region. Although a check 
was placed upon Russian 
activity in Seistan by the 
presence of the McMahon 
mission, the outbreak of 
war between Russia and 
japan in i()04 was no less 
instrumental in bringing about material 
depreciation in the gravity of the situa- 
tion. At the same time due recogni- 
tion must be paid to the revival of 
official Ihdian interest in Persia. Stimu- 
lated by Lord Curzon, the Government of 
I ndia since i8()C) had gradually increased 
the number of consuls and vice-consuls 
while providing imposing mounted escorts 
to all consulates. Similarly, military 
otficers were attached to Meshed and 
Teheran, the Gulf postal and telegraphic 
services were improved, while the medical 
officers appointed to the Gulf ports took 
over the duties of plague insjxjction. 

i()()4 


Under an increasing interest the position 
of Great Britain regained something of its 
earlier importance, and, in spite of the 
nature of the Russian loan agreement, the 
Shah borrowed, in 1903, from the Govern- 
ment of India. Although the result of the 
campaign nece.ssarily exercised a modify- 
ing influence upon the development of 
Ru.ssian policy in Western Asia, Russia has 
not ceased to be a power of great im- 
portance in Persia. The conclusion of 
peace with Jaj)an in August of 1905, how- 
ever, gave rise to a wish for the readjust- 
ment of relations with Great Britain, and 
after many attemj)ts negotiations were set 
in foot with this end in view. In the 
meantime changes which had taken place 
in Russia through the granting of a form 
of parliamentary liberty 
J^y the Tsar to the people 
had stimulated the imita- 
tive zeal of the Persians, 
who, in the spring of 
190b, compelled AMuzaffar 
ed-din to agree to the 
creation of a Mejlis or 
national assembly. The 
(institution was (Kited 
January ist, 1907, but 
before the Persian Parlia- 
ment had had time to 
become accustomed to its 
existence the Shah died. 

With the accession of 
.Mohammc'd Ali Shah, on 
I anuary 8th, the influence 
of the negotiations then 
in progress between (.ireat 
Britain and Russia so 
governed the situation in 
the Middle Fast that, in 
order to facilitate th(' 
position of the new ruler, 
the Russian and British 
(iovermnents offered him a loan ot 
/4()o,ooo in order to rclie\'e his more 
pressing necessities. Although the Shah 
and his responsible Ministers were in 
favour of accepting the terms, which 
sought merely the usual lien on the 
customs, the Mejlis scouted the proposals, 
thereby inaugurating the quarrel between 
the monarch and his parliament. 

Beginning with the exclusion of the 
members of the Mejlis from the ceremonies 
of the coronation, which took place on 
January 19th, as from the general durbar, 
which was held on January 20th, Moham- 
med Ali Shah throughout his reign 
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THE DEPOSED SHAH OF PERSIA 

Mohammad Ali Shah, who succeeded in 
January. 1007, and was driven to abdicate, 
July, 1000. 
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treated the Nationalist movement with 
contempt, although unexpected bold- 
ness in the attitude of the Nationalist 
leaders compelled him upon occasion to 
yield with discretion. None the less, 
the first demands were a little startling, 
and embraced, in addition to a number of 
far-reaching reforms, the recall of several 
important officials from centres of pro- 
vincial government, where their mal- 
practices had inflamed the neighbouring 
populations, and the dismissal of M. Naus, 
the head of the Belgian customs. 

Accustomed to an atmosphere of auto- 
cratic government the Shah expressed 
reluctance to conform with these dcmiands, 
particularly as the reactionaries were 
able to present the efforts of the 
reformers in a light that was not ('onducive 
to their ultimate success. Accordinglv, 
the Shah became the centre of a n\iml)er 
of intrigues, behind some of whi<'h could 
be traced the influence of Russia. Distinct 
progress was made, howev’er, although 
the assassination of the Prime Minister, 
Amin-es-Sultan, in August, 1007, threw 
back the cause of the reformers, ( leating 
an animus against them in the 
'^“*‘**‘ mind of the Shah that gave 
*p . rise, at the end of 1907, to an 
****** attempted coup d’etat. The 
struggle between the peoph' of the 
('apital and their ruler was not the only 
difficulty against whi('h Persia had to 
( ontend at the dawn- of 1908, Inspired 
by" sympathy with the plans of tlie re- 
formers, wide areat> in many parts of tlie 
kingdom exhibited signs of sujjpressed 
revolt, the existcuice of these disorders 
encouraging a corresponding spirit among 
the Kurdish tribes on the Turkish side 
and the Turkomans on the Russo-Afghan 


side of the frontier. While the opera- 
tions of the Turkomans were confined to 
raids in the vicinity of Meshed, the move- 
ment among the Kurds on the western 
border threatened to be attended by 
serious complications. Hitlierto, unless 
threatened with extreme measures by the 
retormers, no attention was paid to their 
demands, and the Shah rode roughshod 
over the most delicate situations without 
any expression of concern. 

The continuation of the state of affairs 
which distinguished the first twelve months 
of Mohammed Ali’s reign brought Persia 
to the edge of revolution, (‘risis succet'ded 
crisis, and while each outburst threatened 
to precipitate tlu* downlall both of the 
Shah and of his Parliament the situation 
at best may bt^ said to have represented 
a truce with l"ate which, so soon as it was 
brok(‘n, afforded the world the spectacle 
of a P(‘rsian debach'. 

N(‘gotiations for tlu' readjustment 
of the ])oints of disagreennent b(‘tween 
Russia and (ireat Britain in Asia were 
begun in 1905, ainl ('oiK'luded 
« * in th(‘ autumn ol 1907. By the 
of 1907 disc losed, British and 

Russian intenests in Persia were 
divided by a line' whic'h, in the case of the* 
Ifiatish s]>here, ran from the Afghan Iron- 
tier bv way of (iazik, Birjand, KcMinan 
and IkMidc'r Abbas ; and, in the case' of 
the R\issian sphere', passed from Kasi-i- 
Shirin through Ispahan. Yezd, and 
Kakhk to terminate' at the intersec'tion 
of the Ru>sian and ;\fghan frontiers. In 
accordance witli this arrangement the arc’a 
allotted to (ireat P»ritain and Russia 
became*, a ne'Utial ze^ne, o])en tf) the com- 
mercial ac tivities of any Power. 

Ancu's II.amit.ton 


RECENT events IN PERSIA 


E V'ENTS of the -ix years following 1907 
only brought increasing ruin and 
decay to Persia. Shah Mahommed Ali got 
rid of the troublesome Mejliss in the summer 
of 1908 by a coup d’etat, and promised 
numerous reform^ in the government of 
Persia. Not one of his promises was ever 
fulfilled, anarchy l)ecame the order of the 
day in many provinces, and the Shah’s 
treasury was emptw Under pressure from 
Russia and Great Britain, Mahommed Ali 
decided, too late, to restore the constitu- 
tion and amnesty all political prisoners. 


Tlie nw’oliitionary tribesman accepted the 
restored constitutiem, but had no dc'sire. to 
retain the Shah. 

In July, 1909, Mahommed Ali fled 
before the advancing troops of tlici revolu- 
tionaries and took rc'fuge in the Russian 
Legation at 'reh(*ran. His flight was 
accepted as an ac t of abdication, and a 
National ('ouucil formally deposed Mo- 
hammed Ali and declared his (.‘leven-year- 
old son, Ahmed Mirza. to bcj Shah. 
Mohammid Ali departed to the (bimea, 
but his followers kept up spasmodic 

1995 
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liostilitics with the Government, and the In the Nortli, Russian companies obtainov* 
ex-Sliah himself made an unsiuTcssful concessions for railways, and by the Russo - 
attempt to invade Persia from the Russian German Convention of igii, Russia stood 
frontier in igii. pledged to secure equal facilities for Ger- 

An effort made by the Persian Govern- many in the matter of international trafli(' 
ment to bring, at least, financial order on the Khanikin-Teheran and Khanikin- 
(Uit of the hopeless chaos at the treasury Baghdad lines. 

in Teheran, by the engagement of Mr. The Persian Government, under the con - 
Schust(‘r, an American financial (‘Xpert, ditions of a loan of £400,000 advanced i 
was frustrated by friction with the Russian jointly by the Russian and British (iovern- 
Government, which h.'d to Mr. Schuster’s ments, agrec'd tn accept the Anglo-Russijin 
retirement. So things went from bad regime, and the presence of Russian 
to worse. troops in the North guaranteed the restric- 

Soulhern Persia in i()i ] was “ a ('ountry tion (A any activities the Mejl^ss miglit 
in the tliroes of dissolution,” in Lord display. 

(hirzon’s words ; ” a country given up i'hus Persian independence crumbles 

to lapine and lirigandage, where trade is away, and if the British and Russian 
at a standstill, when* arnu'd bands rove forc(‘s afford some sort of protection to 
:d)oul the (ountry doing as they please ; a fon'igners in the country, th('y also promis(‘ 

< ()untrv where the ('entral fiovernment is that the existence of Persia as a sovereign j 
impotent and local (iovernment ignoied.” state, is over. 1 
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